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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. LX X X V. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1884. 


No. 1 . 


HOMES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 

BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 



POPK’8 VILtA AT TWICKENHAM. 

FEW of us had been dining at the 

hospitable board of a well-known collector of 
engravings; and after the adjournment to the 
drawing-room, the conversation turned on Eng¬ 
lish poets. 

•*I have always been interested in the sur- 
Tonndingg of my favorite authors,” said our host. 
« The house a man resides in, it seems to me, 
gives more or lees indication of his tastes, if not 
ef his character. I have here quite a portfolio 
engravings of places where the English poets 
Rud. Let me show you some. We will begin 
with Pope and Addison.” 

“Why with Pope?” said a famous critic pres¬ 
ent. 44 Sorely you don’t call him—much less 
poet?” 

Y*tkey were both, in their day, considered to 
Addison’s celebrated verse , about 
the storm ’ is enough of itself to give 
-rank, at least. As for Pope—” 4 He 
a large engraving as he spoke, and went 
lot first take a look at Twickenham, wh^f) 
It was here that Bolingbroke, Swift* 
and the other wits of the day used tw 


Li 


on 


congregate. The house 
fronted the Thames, but 
most of the grounds lay 
behind, on the other 
side of the highway; 
and that he might reach 
them unseen, Pope had 
a tunnel dug under the 
road. He also con¬ 
structed a grotto, lined 
with shells and bits of 
looking-glass; and he 
got together all the other 
frippery which in that 
day was thought in good taste.” 

“ Exactly; just like him,” said the critic. “And 
his poetry was no more real poetry than his grotto 
was a real grotto. Both were make-believes.” 

*• Let us, before we go into that question, take 
a look at Holland House. It was famous, you 
know, as the residence of Addison, and more 
famous since as the hospitable home where that 
modern Maecenas, the third Lord Holland, held 
his court. Addison, after he married the widow 
of the then Earl of Holland, went to reside in this 
stately mansion. The house was built in the sub¬ 
urbs of London, early in the seventeenth century, 
and was one of the finest bits of domestic archi¬ 
tecture of its day. It was here, in the first forty 
years of this century, that the Whig wits and 
poets used to consort—Macaulay, Sydney Smith, 
Rogers, Byron, Moore: a brilliant galaxy, never 
since equaled. There is still shown at Holland 
House the long gallery where Addison used to 
compose, walking to and fro.” 

“ With a bottle of port at each end,” cynically 
interposed our critic, “from which he took a 
glass at every turn—as the stoiy goes. But about 
Pope beinjf a poet ?” 

“ That depends on what you call poetry,” said 
our*host, meeting the challenge at last. “Sup¬ 
pose you give us your definition of it.” 

(29) 
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HOLLAND HOUSE, WHEKK ADDISON LIVED. 

44 Well, I should say,” hesitatingly, 14 that it 
was rather difficult to define. However, as an 
approach to it, let us say poetry is thought, fused 
with emotion, rhythmically expressed.” 

“Thought,” said our host, reflectively, with 
his chin in his hand, “ as the first element. Yes, 
that is correct. Then, thought fused with passion, 
as the second requisite. Well, I concede* that. 
Finally, the thought thus fused must be rhyth¬ 
mically expressed. Yes, that is perhaps as fair a 
definition as can be given.” 

44 There can be no true poetry without thought 
as the foundation,” said the critic. “ One reads, 
in newspapers and magazines, plenty of pretty 
verse that jingles nicely enough; but it has no 
backbone to it—there is no originality of thought: 
and therefore it is not poetry, in the true sense of 
the word. Or rather, such verge, though credit¬ 
able in its way, cannot, critically, claim to be 
first-class poetry.” 

“I concede that.* 

“ But even if there is thought—the thought of 
Milton, for example—there is no poetry unless 
the thought is fused with emotion. And here is 
just where Pope vas deficient.” 

“Yet I have known old meo in my youth, 
who believed him quite the 
greatest poet in the language. 

And his influence lasted down 
to nearly the beginning of this 
century.” 

“ But you can hardly show 
a passage in which Pope rose 
to passion. Everything was 
correct: there was thought 


enough, but never—or rarely—emotion. What 

could Pope, think you, have done with Lear in 
that last terrible scene where the poor old mun 
cries out that he is bound on a wheel of fire, 

and that his tears scald even it? There you 
have thought fused 

with emotion. But 

Pope would have 

been incapable of 
such an imaginative 
flight : he would have 
called it fustian.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ It was the fault 
of the age. Pope and 
his successors, down 
almost to Cow per, 
were the fruit, to a 
certain extent, of the 
exile of Charles II. 
That monarch made 
everything French 
$ the fashion. Even poetry, in consequence, be- 
< came artificial—even analytical. It went about in 
| a bag-wig and with a sword. It became antithet- 
j ical and rhetorical. Emotion was considered by 
society as ‘bad form’—just as it is in our own 
day Yet the highest kind of poetry must always 
be emotional The thought must be fused by 
passion. It must come pouring out red-hot, so 
to speak, from the furnace of genius.” 

^ “ I agree to that, as a general proposition. 

| Moreover, the natural expression of thought, 

> when thus fused by emotion, is metaphorical 
| And here we get at another ingredient of poetry : 
i it must be imaginative.” 

j “Of course,” said the critic. “I meant to 
• include that in my term 4 thought fused with 
: emotion.’ The truth is that imagination—ideality 
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—cannot exist without it. Mere fancy may, but > mical is the allocation of the words, so exquisite 


is the cadence. But still, critically speaking, they 
cease to be poetry in the translation, because they 
no longer have rhythm.” 

“ Well, I still claim that Pope was a poet, as 
also Addison,” said our host. “ Perhaps neither 


not the higher quality, which we call imagina¬ 
tion.” 

“ I fear,” said our host, turning to the ladies 
at this point, “that this discussion tires you.” 

“ Not in the least,” said a popular authoress 
who was present, “ we 
are delighted.” 

“Then,” replied the 
critic, “ I will go on. 

The third requisite, as 
I hare already said, is 
that the thought, thus 
fused with emotion, 
should be rhythmically 
expressed. That is to 
say. it must assume the 
shape of blank-verse, 
or else of rhyme. You 
comprehend?” 

“ Of course. And yet 
there is some prose, 
which, because it has 
thought, and because 
the thought is fused 

with emotion,” said our host, “ I, at least, would ! belonged to the highest class. Neither had much 
call poetical. For example, De Quincey’s * Opium ? of the emotional element, but both had some; 
Eater/ and Burke’s famous apostrophe to the j and both had thought and rhythm.” 

Queen of France.” \ “ Yes,” said the critic; “ if you put it in that 

“ Poetical ? Yes. Poetry ? No. The Psalms, > way, I agree. Certainly, Pope has never been 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, as we have them in our Iran si a- 1 equaled for terseness. His mastery of language 
tion,” replied the critic, “are iptensely emotional \ is wonderful. Yet, after all,” with a growl, “he 
and imaginative ; and, more than that, are fhll of | only set philosophy and good morals, so to speak, 
thought. In the original Hebrew, most of them ' to a hand-organ; and all the world ever Bince 

has been grinding at it, and quot¬ 
ing his ‘ Essay on Man.’ But that 
is not poetry.” 

“Well, let us give up Pope,” 
said our host, with a smile. “ Here 
is a picture of the cottage which 
Thomson occupied in Kew lane. 
The ‘ Seasons ’ were once almost 
as popular as the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock.’ Thomson came after Pope. 
He wrote in a somewhat different 
vein, but he was, after all, a good 
deal under his influence.” 

“The ‘Seasons’ were sincere,” 
growled the critic. “They went 
directly to nature. Thomson wrote 
as if he had really seen fields 
and woods and running water. He 
vifth rhythm; and in that language they were \ was, in poetry, what Gainsborough, in painting, 
poetiy. Even in the translations, especially the was a few years later. Pope wrote as if he had 
PHalms in the Prayer-Book translation—for that only read of them, and as if they were rather 
translation is a more poetical one than that in beneath the notice of a gontleman—as if they 
the Bible—they almost touch poetry: so rhyth- might do for rustics, but were quite unworthy 
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COTTAOE AT AYR, WHERE BURNS WAS BORN. 


one who knew Lady Betty, took snuff, and lounged g 
daily in a coffee-house.” j 

“ What do you say of Goldsmith ? Pope died j 
in 1744, and Thomson in 1749; but Goldsmith j 
did not die till 1774, or thirty years after Pope— ) 
a whole generation. In fact, as a poet, Goldsmith j 
was half a century later than Pope: for Pope was j 
born in 1688, or nearly fifty years before Gold- i 
smith. Now the latter was the connecting-link 
between the school of Pope and the school of ( 
Byron. Here is the famous room, in the well- j 
known London tavern, where he and Johnson and j 
others, 4 the club/ used to meet.” j 

“Yes,” said the critic; “and in that half- 
century a vast change had come over England. 
The nation was becoming more earnest. A great j 
religious revival had taken place; the American j 
colonies had revolted; the French Revolution was j 
in the air. In the higher circles, indeed, men ' 
still frittered away their time. 

If you doubt that, read 4 George 
Selwyn/ and the other mem¬ 
ories and letters of the period. 

But the people were becoming 
a power, and were soon to make 
that power felt. It is from the 
people, too, that great poetry 
usually conies. An aristocracy 
may patronize poets, but it rare¬ 
ly creates them. The Saxon 
Csedman, Piers the Ploughman, 

3hakespeare, Burns—all were 
from the people. With the ex¬ 
ception of Byron, all the great 
English poets have risen from 
the people—including in that 


term, of course, what is 
called in England the 
middle-class.” 

“ I have hero a print 
of Cowper’s house at 
Weston,” said our host. 
“ Cowper, according to 
your idea, I suppose, 
marks the definite be¬ 
ginning of the new era 
—the era that culmi¬ 
nated in Byron and his 
school, as distinguished 
from the earlier school, 
the school of Pope.” 

“ The house certainly 
is a type of the man,” 
said the critic. 44 It is 
plain and severe, even 
to Puritanism.” 

44 With him begins 
realism. Thomson, Goldsmith, even Gray, are 
more or less artificial; but he is not so at all.” 

“Ah, you mention Gray,” answered the critic. 
44 His ‘Elegy’ seems to me the water-shed, so to 
speak, of the poetry of the eighteenth century: 
on one side the school of Pope, on the other side 
the new school—the school that has lasted down 
to our own day.” 

“Yes,” said our host; “but Cowper was the 
real reformer. He brought back poetry to the 
simplicity and naturalness that had characterized 
it before Charles II.” 

“But the true founder of the modern school 
was Burns,” interposed the critic. 44 Cowper only 
showed the way. It was Burns that really led 
the revolution. He was born, I think, in 1759, 
and died in 1796. So much of the false glitter of 
the French school still lingered, however, among 
the upper circles, that it was not till after his 
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death that he was appreciated. Poor fellow, what 
• life was his!*’ 


; triumphed, it triumphed chiefly through their 
: genius. The age influenced them, but they influ- 


“ Both he and Cowper did little else but \ enced the age also. The fire in their souls was 
•offer,’* said our host, with a sigh. “ Cowper { so intense that it soon burned out the poor shell, 
had moderate means, indeed, and therefore did J Burns died at thirty-seven, Byron at thirty-five, 


aot suffer from poverty; but he was morbid, and 
in ill-health, and always in dread of insanity. 
Borns almost literally died of starvation. 


with not quite a generation between them; 
Byron, in one sense, being the successor of 
See, j Burns, and carrying onward the torch which the 
latter had lighted.” 

“ Essentially of the same school,’ 1 


said the 


here is the poor cottage in which he was born; 
and the house where he died, at Dumfries, was 
hot little better.” 

“Yet, as a song-writer, the 
greatest in the language.” 

“And, up to his time, with 
bo superior as a poet generally, 
if we except Chaucer, Shakes¬ 
peare. and Milton.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied the 
critic, dubiously. “ But what 
place is that?” For our host 
had taken up another print. 

“That is Annesley Hall, 
where Byron’s first love lived 
—she who threw him over for 
a handsome fox-hunter. You 
all know the 4 Dream,’ in which 
he tells the story. I show you 
this engraving because New- 
stead Abbey is so familiar, 
while Annesley Hall is com¬ 
paratively little known.” 

“ Poor Byron, as well as poor Burns,” I said, j critic, “though, at first sight, apparently bo 

“Yes,” returned our host; “they both died J different. But oh! there is Abbottsford.” 


ABEOTTSPORD, THK 1IUME OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



GRASMERE, WHERE COLERIDGE LIVED. 


& both were unhappy. In them the 
element culminated. They were the 
very antipodes of Pope. When their school 
You LXXXV.—2. 


“I take this up now,” 
said our host, “because 
I think Scott comes in 
best here — after the 
passionate, emotional 
school, and before that 
of Wordsworth. Scott 
belonged to the former, 
but he infused into his 
poetry a certain roman¬ 
ticism, which places him 
apart from anybody 
else. You sec it in this 
castle, which he built, 
and which is a type of 
his character. His soul 
was in the past: he was 
a survival of the feudal 
ages.” 

“ Yet I doubt if he 
would ever have written 
‘ Marmion,’ if it had not been for the French 
Revolution,” said the critic. “ It was the mili¬ 
tary spirit of the time which was his moving- 
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RYDAL MOUNT, BOMB OF WORDflVTORTH. 


poet — hardly even 
Shakespeare — has 
surpassed. Yet the 
quanlity was not 
much to speak of/’ 
with a light laugh. 

“ But the quality was 
superb. Coleridge 
was the laziest man 
that ever lived. Per¬ 
haps he really had 
no staying power. 
Perhaps he was only 
a quarter-horse, as 
they say in Ken¬ 
tucky. Ah! there 
you show us Rydal 
Mount, w here W ords- 
worth lived so long. 
What say you of him T 
Was he a poet?” 

spring: the middle ages were only the armor, so j “Certainly,” said our host, as he passed the 
to speuk, in which he fought. Nevertheless, there j print around. “ In Burns and Byron, the cco-. 
was something more in his romanticism than j tional element was in excess: in Wordsworth, by 
appears at first thought. He brought back high > & natural reaction, it was at a minimum. Yet 
ideals. He lifted men above the materialism —\ Wordsworth could be emotional—often was; and, 
the prosaic spirit—of the eighteenth century.” ; in spite of the ‘ Excursion/was a poet. Remember 
“This is Grasmere, in Westmoreland,” said ; his lines on ‘Lucy.’ But his poetry, as a whole, 
our host, taking up another engraving: “ the ^ was often merely a philosopher talking in verse.” 
lake country, where Coleridge and Wordsworth j “ Sometimes it was worse; mere trash, in fact, 
lived, and which they first brought into notice. < For what else was ‘Peter Bell/ and others?” 
Coleridge was, perhaps, the greatest genius ofj “ But if ‘Glimpses of Immortality’ isn’t poetry, 
them all. But his infirmities of mind and body j and of the highest class,” retorted our host, 
prevented his doing anything on a large scale .) “what is?” 

His best poems—‘Christabel’ and the ‘Ancient) “Go on, go on,” replied the critic, “or we 
Mariner’—are but fragments.” \ shall never get through. I see that the ladies, in 

“ Yet what fragments! ” It was the critic who 1 spite of what one of them said to the contrary, 
spoke, and he spoke with enthusiasm—a rare « are tired of our critical jargon, our ‘ fused by 
thing for him. “There are bits of Coleridge that no \ emotion/ and ‘rhythmically expressed/and all 

' that. My dear fellow, we are, after all, perhaps * 
much the slaves of a theory as Wordsworth, 
hat does Horace say? Poetry grows—it isn’t 
made; and Horace was right. You can’t con¬ 
struct a great poem by foot and rule.” 

“ Well, then, we’ll say 
no more about thoories,” 
replied our host, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Only remember, 
it was you yourself who 
undertook, ‘ ex cathedra 
to give a definition of 
poetry. Of Campbell *b 
homes I have no engrav¬ 
ing ; the truth is, he can 
not be said, poor fellow, 
to have had a home. But. 

moork’s cuttaob at blofbhton. some of his poetiy—the 
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4 Battle of the Baltic/ * Hohenlinden/ etc.—was 
very fine. ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming/ however, is 
only second-rate—about on a level with *Lalla 
Rookh.’ And that brings me to Moore. Here 
is the cottage where he lived, at Sloperton, near 
Lord Lansdowne’s seat at Bo wood. We all know 
Moore’s songs. They are no longer as popular as 
formerly : but no one can deny their melody, nor 
the wit of his lighter pieces.” 

“ Part of that popularity,” remarked the 
authoress, “ comes from the fact that Moore was 
a musician himself. No one can write a song bo 
well as one who can himself sing. Bums always 
tried his own songs before he sent them to the 
publisher; and Burns and Moore, as song-writers, 
are unequaled.” 

“ Though their poetry was as different as day 
and night/* growled the critic. 

“ Not quite,” interposed our host, coming to 
her rescue. 44 Of course, the difference was very 
considerable,” with a smile. 

44 Sometimes almost as great as between tinsel 
and diamonds,” snapped the critic. 

44 Well,” said the authoress, 44 after all, it does 
not do for a song-writer to be too far in advance 
of his audience. What is true of oratory seems 
to me to be true of a song. I have read some¬ 
where that he is the most effective orator who, 
intellectually, stands only a step or two above his 


\ Daniel come to judgment! ’ You have hit the 
very reason why the 'Last Rose of Summer' is 
so popular.” 

44 While we are looking at places where poets 
dwelt, we must not forget the town-house of 


> Wat. HPLAJM, IS WJkUS. 

hearers; who thinks, therefore, their thoughts, 
and shares their sympathies and emotions; yet 
who, being able to express their thoughts more 
tersely, and to give vent to their passions with 
more imaginative force, carries his listeners away 
with him, because he is only saying what their 
poor, inarticulate souls wanted to say, but 
eauldn’l.” 

44 Very good, my Portia,” said the critic, look¬ 
ing at her approvingly over his spectacles. 44 4 A 


housk or aoazas, m London. 

Rogers, the banker, but author of ‘Italy’ and 
other poems. He lived to a great age, as you all 
know, dying in 1866, when ninety-two years old. 
Moore lived to only seventy-two, dying in 1862. 

Rogers was more famous 
for his wealth than for 
his verses, however.” 

44 But he entertained 
magnificently,” returned 
the critic. 44 1 remember 
breakfasting in that very 
house,” pointing to the 
print, 44 more than thirty 
years ago, and meeting 
Macaulay, Thackeray, 
and others, there: and a 
breakfast ‘for the gods' 
it was, too. A cynical old rascal Rogers was, 
though—at least, at that time: always ready to 
hear a bit of scandal, or to whisper something 
malicious himself.” 

44 We used to read Mrs. Hemans when we were 
younger,” said our host. 44 Here is the cottage 
at Rhyllon, in Wales, where she lived so long. 
Forty years ago her poetry was thought to be 
inimitable.” 

44 Her 4 Landing of the Pilgrims’ is still read 
in schools,” said a publisher who was present, 
“and is found in all books of ‘Elegant Extracts.’ 
And so of others of her productions.” 

“Tender, and sweet, and graceful. But, in 
presence of those who come next, a mere echo of 
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an echo. Mrs. Norton, and especially Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, greatly excelled her. But now | 
for Keats and Shelley.” 

“Are they also founders of schools?” Baid the 
critic, sarcastically. “Is the triumph of Words¬ 
worth over Byron to be followed by a triumph of 
Keats and Shelley over Wordsworth and Brown¬ 
ing and Tennyson ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered our host. “ Keats, at 
least, is the founder of the present school, if 
school you may call it. Swinburne would never 
have written, if Keats had not lived. Nor per¬ 
haps,” hesitatingly, “ would Tennyson.” 

“Great Jupiter!” cried the critic. “Who is 
bringing theories now?” He turned, and smiled 
on us triumphantly. 

“ Laugh as you may,” said our host, good- 
humoredly, “yet my theory of successive schools, 
and what caused them, is substantially correct. 
There was no ‘hard and fast line’ dividing them, j 
it is true; one often overlapped the other: for } 
while Byron was carrying everything before him, ! 
Wordsworth was gathering together his own i 
disciples ; and meantime Keats and Shelley were j 
writing; and Keats, at least, founding, as I have \ 
said, the school of to-day.” \ 

“Alas! a prophet before his time,” said the j 
critic. “So little did he forecast the future, that j 
he said, while dying, as we all know, that his j 
‘ name was writ on water.’ It is astonishing how j 
little he was appreciated when alive, however: it j 
makes us wonder at the taste of his ago. But of \ 
course Byron was carrying everything before him, ' 
and that is the explanation.” 

“ Yet there is nothing in the English languogo,” 
said our host, “finer, in its way, than the ‘Ode 
to a Grecian Urn.’ Or where is there more color ' 
than in * St. Agnes’ Eve,’ and in almost every- \ 
thing indeed that Keats wrote?” | 

“Rather too sensuous sometimes,” said our \ 


critic, crossly. “ One gets cloyed with its sweet¬ 
ness. I do, at least.” 

“ You can’t bring that accusation against Shel¬ 
ley,” replied our host. “His poetry is translucent 
in its spirituality—a perfectly colorless diamond.’* 

“Yet,” I ventured to say, “a diamond, in one 
sense, has color: it gives back a thousand pris¬ 
matic hues; and so did Shelley.” 

“You are right again,” said the critic, nodding 
approvingly. “ Shelley’s lyrics are the best we 
have. His ‘ Skylark ’ is simply perfect. I think 
it was Macaulay who said that the ‘ Cenci ’ was the 
greatest drama since Shakespeare. Shelley waa 
often imperfect in his art, and was frequently 
careless; but there was nothing of the ‘ earth, 
earthy ’ about him : he walked apart, high up in 
Olympus—walked with the gods.” 

“Here,” said our host, “is the graveyard at 
Rome, under the shadow of tho pyramid of 
Caius Cestus, where his ashes lio, and where Keats 
also is buried. The solemn grandeur which the 
artist has thrown around his sketch is in keeping 
with the sad end of both.” 

“To think what they might havo done,” said 
the critic, sadly, “if they had survived tor the 
ordinary age of mortals; for Keats died in 1820*. 
when only twenty-four years old; and Shelley, 
was drowned, in 1822, in his thirtieth year. 
What pwsibilities went down, and forever, into 
darkness and chaos, with them.” 

“ Yes; for their later works were their best,” 
said our host. “Thus wo have every reason to 
believe, that, if they had lived, they would liava 
gone on excelling.” 

“ Perhaps, if they had lived, wo should not 
have had Tennyson,” added the critic. “They 
would have done such grand things, that ho would 
never have had tho courage to write at all.” 

At which we all laughed, and tho party, soon 
after, broke up. 
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LOST ON THE ALPS. 


BY FRANK LXH BENEDICT. 


It was a wintry afternoon, late in the year, < either him or her: for they were absorbed in the 
when two carriages drew up at the Hospice of ■ antics of her young sister, who, always irrcprese- 
Saint Bernard, on the top of the Alps. In the j ible, was more irrepressible to-night than ever. 


foremost—a huge lumbering vehicle—sat Mrs. 


Little May was one of those imaginative chil- 


Hargrave, enveloped in furs, yet still complain- J dren who are always fancying themselves some- 
ing irritably of the cold. Opposite her was her j body else, and trying to realize it in action. She 
daughter Alice, just nineteen, and pretty and ) was a born mimic and actress. To-night she was 


graceful enough for a wood-nymph. Beside her 
nestled her sister May, a bright mischievous 
golden-haired fairy of seven. In the rumble 
behind were the Italian courier and the Burgun¬ 
dian nurse. The caliche that followed close after 
was occupied by a stout soldierly man of sixty, 
and by Sir Arthur Lenox, a tall, stiff, self- 


important baronet of five-and-thirty. The caliche ! caricatured her nurse, and next took off the 


in a perfect gale. "With the aid of u shawl, she 
had made for herself a court-train ; then she had 
put the Colonel’s hat on ; and afterwards, taking 
Sir Arthur’s cane, had paraded up and down the 
room, stopping to bow to everyone in turn, and 
making constantly the cunningest little speeches. 
This she called “ playing circus.” Then she 


belonged to the Englishman, and his companion 
was Colonel Gregory Howard, the uncle of Alice 
and May. 

The travelers, on alighting, were led through 
arched galleries, with great stone piers, and 
narrow casements sunk in the thick walls, and 
shown into cell-like chambers, where the braziers 
of hot embers, hastily set therein, only seemed to 
intensify the cold by their dull glow. Having 
removed their wraps, the ladies hurried down to 
the room where supper was spread. “ For I 
shall die,” said Mrs. Hargrave, fretfully, “if I 
do not soon get something warm to eat and 
drink.” In this apartment, huge logs burned in 
a great fireplace; and before this the table was 
drawn up; and by the side of it the Colonel and 
Sir Arthur were standing, waiting. 

“ I wonder if anybody else has come to-night,” 
said the Colonel, when the meal was nearly over. 
“I thought I heard a diligence drive up just 
now.” 

“ 'Gad I” replied Sir Arthur, with unusual 


courier: all so racily that the Colonel was con¬ 
vulsed with laughter; and even the pompous Sir 
Arthur unbent into a grim smile, especially when 
he saw that Alice was particularly amused. 

“There, that’s enough,” said the Colonel, at 
last. “ You’ll kill me, May, if you go on. What 
do you say, Sir Arthur, to a smoke?” And 
rising, he left, the room, followed by the baronet, 
in search of some more remote apartment where 
these solemn rites could be performed apart from 
the ladies. 

Alice drew, a long breath of relief. Sir Arthur 
— though popular with both her mother and 
uncle, on account of his rank, his long pedigree, 
and his wealth—was her detestation. Terhape 
if he had beqn willing to confine himself to play¬ 
ing the part of a friend, she might have tolerated 
him; but as he essayed to art. the lover, and had 
fastened himself on to their party in order to 
carry out his design, she absolutely hated him. 

“ It is time for you to go to bed, May. Go, 
Alice, and find the nurse,” said her mother, 


feeling for him, “ I pity anyone who is abroad \ langtftcRy. “ I declare the nurse is getting to be 
to-night. Hark how the wind howls 1 Why, it ' good for nothing: she is always out of the way 
shakes even these massive walls.” when wanted.” 

Just at that moment the door of the room was Alice suspected that the nurse was flirting with 
opened by a gentleman enveloped to the ears in < the courier, in the servants’ hall. She hurried 
his ftirred coat. He had evidently arrived by the down the passage in that direction, but had gone 
diligence, and had mistaken this apartment for j only half-way, when a voice called her name, and 
the public one; but, perceiving his mistake, he ; in another instant she was clasped close in two 
drew back, softly closing the door behind him: strong arms, and sobbing with mingled surprise 
so softly, indeed, that his presence had not been ; and happiness upon tho manly breast of the 
observed except by Alice, who gave a quick start, | traveler who had looked in at the door, 
turned deathly pale, and unconsciously put her “Philip! riiilip!” was all she could articulate; 
hand to her heart. The others did not notice > and he replied with whispered words of endear- 
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ment, drawing her quickly into the shadows of 
the remoter corridor. “ I can hardly believe it 
is you,” she said, with a sob and a laugh. “ When 
1 saw you in the doorway, I almost thought it 
was a ghost.” 

“ I should find you out, even if I were one,” 
he answered, with another embrace; “but, thank 
goodness, I am still tolerably substantial and 
earthly.” 

“ But how do you come to be here? Did you 
expect to find us? Oh, Philip, Philip!” 

“ Of course I expected to, my darling. I got 
to Geneva just after you left, and had no diffi¬ 
culty in tracing your movements,” he said. 

“ When I heard that Sir Arthur was with you, I 
resolved that nothing should keep me back. I 
shall be near you, and in spite of your uncle and 
everybody, we shall be able to meet sometimes. 
All their tyranny cannot hinder that.” 

“ But Uncle Gregory is so savage,” sighed Alice. 
“Oh, worse than ever, since that day when he 
met us in the Louvre—” 

“ Never fear, darling,” her lover broke in. 

“ If we are only truo to each other, no human 
power can really divide us.” 

“Oh, Philip, I have been so wretched; no 
news from you—no possibility of getting any or 
of writing. And that horrid Sir Arthur, at the 1 
last moment, deciding to travel with us; and ; 
mamma and Uncle Gregory treating him as if ho j 
were the Grand Mogul. How I hate that man!” j 
cried Alice, with eneigy. 

“ Does he really persecute you ?” Philip asked, 
with an ominous contraction of his brows. “ For ; 
if he does—” 

“ He doesn’t dare, exactly, as yet,” interrupted 
Alice, with an emphatic nod of her pretty head. 

“ But mamma torments me half to death, and 
Uncle Greg sneers about poor lawyers—and it’s 
all so dreadful. But I shan’t mind, Philip, now 
that I know you are near.” 

“ If there was any reason but my poverty,” : 
said the lover, “I might be more charitable. 
They can’t take exception to my family. My 
great grandfathers, on both sides, fought in the 
War of Independence; and the Stanhopes, ever 
since, though never rich, have always kept their 
names high on the roll of honor.” 

“Of one thing be sure, dear: I will never, 
never give you up,” exclaimed Alice. “Ah! 
what a blessed day that was when you came to 
my aid, when I was lost in Paris. Ever since, as 
you know, I have loved you. They can’t drag 
me to the altar. Even if we are not to marry, I 
will marry no one else.” 

They talked long, as lovers will, overlooking 
the time, till at last Alice cried: 


\ “ Oh, dear, I had forgot. I was sent to fetch 

\ May’s nurse. I must go, this very moment.” 

< But though the nurse was unearthed, and 
s though Alice hurried her to the parlor, no May 
| was there. Mrs. Hargraves, dozing on the sofa, 

\ woke up, rubbed her eyes, and looked around 
j half dazed. “May?” Bhe said. “Why, the 
\ child was here not a minute ago; I can’t have 
been asleep longer than that.” Though, in fact, 

| she had Blept for half an hour at least. 

Further inquiry failed to discover May any¬ 
where. She was not in her bed-room, nor in the 
refectory, nor in the offices, nor in any of the 
corridors. At last, a servitor said that he had 
noticed “ the little mees” standing at a side-door, 
some time ago, looking out; but thinking it was 
all right, had passed by, and left her there. To 
this postern they went, and there found, sure 
enough, the prints of little feet in the snow, half 
obliterated. A fall quarter of an hour had passed, 
meantime. “ She is lost—she has wandered off,” 
cried the mother. “Oh, my darling!” and she 
went into violent hysterics. 

Little May had indeed gone forth into the 
stormy night. Alice had not been absent from the 
room more than a minute or two, when Mrs. Har¬ 
graves dropped off into a doze. All the afternoon. 
May’s imagination had been fall of the story of 
Little Red Riding-Hood, which Alice had told 
her, for the fiftieth time, in the carriage. 8he 
was fired with the ambition to be a Red Riding- 
Hood herself: to go out as if to her grandma’s, 
and perhaps meet the wolf: for the horrible had, 
as yet, that fascination for her, which it has for 
so many young children. Now was her chance. 
Alice was gone, mamma was asleep, the nurse 
was absent. Stealthily she crept from the room, 
flew up to the chamber, threw on a shawl and 
hood, and had Btarted to leave, when her eyes 
fell on a shawl-strap enclosing a waterproof. 
“ Oh, I forgot,” she cried; “ I must take some¬ 
thing. Riding-Hood carried food to her grandma. 
I have no food: but I will take this.” She 
snatched it up as she spoke, rushed out, and 
remembering a neglected postern, sought it. 
Here she stood for a moment, looking up at the 
fast-falling snowflakes and admiring them, and 
then glanced back to see if any one was observing 
her. Finally, after a little more hesitation, she 
stepped boldly out into the night. 

“ I wonder if it will be a wolf I’ll meet,” she 
said, “ or a fairy godmother. Sometimes I wish 
it would be the wolf. But then the fairy would 
be better,” sagely shaking her head, “ for she 
will have a present for me. Goodness gracious!” 
with a mischievous laugh, “ won’t there be a row 
when they find I’m gone?” 
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The wind howled and raved; the snow fell in \ almost as much beside himself as his sister, 
a white sheet: yet little May pushed on, full of j “ Dead—frozen to death!” he moaned. “Oh, 
glee at her escape. Once or twice she looked \ my God ! Dead ! My little May !” Sir Arthur, 
hack at the reoeding lights of the Hospice, and, j who had never liked the child—he was too selfish 
noticing how every time they seemed further and < to like any children-—exhibited, however, annoy- 
further off, laughed triumphantly. At last she : ance only. “ 1 can do no good : for me to go out 
reached a spot where, on the right, rose a wall of' searching for her would be ridiculous,” he thought, 
solid rock, with a few stunted pines clinging to ' So, calling his valet, he said: “ 1 believe I shall go 
its side. She turned the corner of this, and < to bed, and so escape from all this fuss. When 
could just dimly see, on the left, a deep abyss, J there is any news—if it is good—you may call 
from which instinctively she shrank. Far in the J me; if not, let me sleep the night out.” Alice 
distance, lofty peaks soared up, white and J was the only one who was of any real service, 
ghostly; gorges and valleys, just visible in the \ Her thoughts had turned at once to Philip; but 
gloom, spread out on every hand; the wind \ he was nowhere to be found. It was only after a 
roared, the snowflakes whirled, and groaning j considerable delay, and when the alarm-bell had 
sounds were heard, as of avalanches falling, afar been rung again and again, that one of the monks 
off: and at last, looking bock once more, she told her that her lover, on first hearing of May’s 
found the Hospice lights had disappeared, and j disappearance, and divining before all the rest 
that she was alone on the mountain. what had happened, had called together several 

For the first time now her brave little heart J of the brethren, and half a dozen of their famous 
ftriled her. For the first time she began to realize, dogs, and had started out to find the lost child, 
in a vague, childish way, the possibility of danger. [ “ Oh, then, if she can be saved, he will save 
8he had not minded the idea of meeting the wolf, her!” cried Alice, when she heard this, clasping 
But this awful gloom—this utter loneliness—the her hand. “Thank God! thank God!” 
cold that began to benumb her frame—were too Philip is doing, meantime, aU he can to justify 
much for her: and all at once she began to cry. j her fhith in him. He was one of those men who 
But she had a brave soul; and after a little j are born leaders of their fellows, and the corn- 
while she dried her eyes, and thought to retrace mand of the expedition had fallen to him from 
her steps. If she could only see the Hospice j the first, although the monks were familiar with 
lights again, she said, she would not be so afraid, j Alpine storms, and he was not. 44 We will start 
But the blinding snow continually misled her. \ from here,” he said, “and spread out like the 
Nowhere could she find the true path. Which- < sticks of an opened fan—only keeping sight of 
ever way she turned, she saw only horrible < each other always: in this way we shall cover the 
precipices. She struggled on, however, a while \ whole ground.” But though the search had now 
longer. She had quite forgotten, now, the part j lasted for what, in his excited state, he thought 
of Red Riding-Hood—forgot the grandma—forgot > hours, no trace of May had been discovered. “ It 
the wolf. All she thought of was mamma waiting j is hoping against hope,” at last said one of the 
for her by the warm fire, and sister Alice, and \ monks; 44 for she must have been overpowered 
Uncle Greg— 44 dear Uncle Greg,” as she whis- ] by the cold long before this, and be covered deep 
pered to herBelf. She remembered, one by one, j down by the drifts.” 44 If she has not,” inter- 
all the stories she bad been told of travelers j posed another, 4 4 fallen down n precipice, which 
perishing in snowdrifts, and little children lost j is more likely.” 44 The dogs,” added a third, 
forever. She thought of the babes in the wood, j “ are completely at fault, as you see.” But 
At last physical strength and courage gave way > Philip would not give up. 44 Think of her poor 
together; and bursting again into tears, she sank j mother,” he said; 44 let us beat the grounds 
into a snowdrift, Bobbing: 44 Mamma, mamma!> again. Oh! don’t despair yet.” 
oh, ^pr, sweet, precious mamma!” \ He had moved but a few steps forward—for 

The storm went on. The wind raged wilder; N s this colloquy had been held standing still—when 
the snowflakes fell faster. Very soon a white he suddenly stopped, and cried: 
shroud gathered around the little one, now cov- 44 Hark! what is that?” 

ering her oompfetelj, nop partially swept aside For at this instant one of the dogs, who had 
tor a moment by the gale'' She had lost all con- reached a small knoll ahead, suddenly paused, 
i tciotiBne88. The sleep that in such cases is the bringing his dark figure out against the sky, and 
prelude of death had settled* down on her giving a sharp, quick bark, dashed over the 
dulled veins. ascent. Another dog, the moment after, paused in 

Meantime, the conftision and horror at the the same way on the top of the snowbank, gave a 
Hospice were greqtet than ever. The Colonel was similar sharp, joyful cry , and rushed down. 
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SOMETHING FOR BABY TO WEAR. 


“ They hare found her. Dead or alive, they 
have found her,” cried the eldest of the monks. 
“ I know the cry well. Lam Deo! ” and he crossed 
himself reverently, hurrying forward as he spoke. 

But Philip was first over the ascent, first at the 
side of May, who was half buried in the snow. 
She lay on her side. One little hand had drawn the 
shawl closer around her, os if in a last effort to 
keep warm before she lost consciousness. Her 
eyes were closed. But for the faint color on her 
cheek, she might have been thought to be dead. 
As it was, she looked like one asleep. 

Philip had knelt down and put his ear to her. 

44 Thank God!” he cried, “ she breathes, faintly 
and weak: but she breathes. The sooner we get 
her to the Hospice, the better. But first let me see 
if I can force a restorative down her.” 

He took the proffered flask from the monk as 
he spoke, and with difficulty got the lips open, 
and poured a few drops in. The child uttered a 
deep sigh, and half opened her eyes. “ Mamma,” 
she said, faintly. 44 Is it you, mamma—or Alice ?” 

44 No, dear; but we will take you to your 
mamma and to Alice at once,” answered Philip, 
lifting her in his strong arms as he spoke, the 
tears coming into his manly eyes. 41 No, thank 
you,” to a monk who offered assistance, 44 1 am 
quite strong enough. It is only around the cor¬ 
ner, after all; and then the Hospice can be seen 
close at hand.” 

Less than ten minutes after, the door of the 
great convent is flung open, and a man enters, 
carrying a little figure in his arms; and his first 
words, as the Colonel rushes forward, are: 44 Safe, 
as you see, and not dead.” 

They soon bring her to, and, as she lies locked 
fhst in her sister’s arms, the Colonel recovers his 


senses sufficiently to ask by whom s£b has been 
rescued; and then the group opens th^tvbad 
crowded around the little one, and one of the 
monks pushes forward a reluctant figure. 

44 Philip Stanhope 1 ” cries the Colonel, while 
Alice looks up—and oh! with what a love-light 
in her eyes.. 44 What, you?” 

Then Philip modestly tells the story ; and little 
May looks up, and calls: 

44 Uncle Greg, yes, it was Philip found me— 
Philip found mel You know Philip—that we 
met in Paris, and whom Alice likes so much. Oh, 
I know you like him: you needn’t try to hush 
me!”—this to Alice. “And, Uncle Greg, you 
mustn’t make them unhappy : for Alice cries at 
night—I hear her when she thinks I’m asleep. 
He wants to marry her; and I want him to. 
Uncle Greg.” 

“And, by Gad, he shall!” thunders the old 
soldier, fairly breaking into Bobs, as he wrings 
Philip’8 hands. 44 I’ll teach that cowardly bar¬ 
onet to go to bed, and lie there when his friends 
are in trouble. Here, you young minx of an 
Alice! don’t look down like that, and try to hide 
your face on the child’s shoulder. May wants it; 
I want it; and you’re to marry Philip Stanhop*— 
do you hear? By Gad ! I’ve more’n enough for 
both of you; and a fellow with such pluqjk Will 
make his way—will make his way. We’ll see him 
in the Senate yet.” 

And the next morning, unable to bring Uncle 
Greg to reason, the baronet sulkily leaves in the 
caUche; and Philip Stanhope makes the journey 
down into Italy with the rest of the party; and 
he and Alice realise that the road upon which 
they have entered together is never to know any 
separating point in this world. 


SOMETHING FOB BABY TO WEAR. 

BT JAMES W. PHILLIPS. 


Just in the light of the window there, 

Hour after hour she has kept her place; 

And I know by the look upon her fiube 
She in making something for baby to tartar. , 

And on the floor her Joy and her pride, 

Ready old Tabby to pet or annoy, 

Riots her first little baby-boy: 

As gay as a bird, and as satisfied. 

And every stitch Is a dream or prayer, 

And every seam is a prayer complete: 

For wishes and hopes and orisons meet 
In a soft little something for baby to wear. 

44 He will go next week with us to the fair .' 4 
She finishes all with this brief remark: 

For the light of the window is growing dark. 
44 And this will be pretty for him to wear. 4 ' 


A woman works In the twilight gray; 

And the scalding tears they blind her eyes, 

As she bends to measure the length and sise 
Of the little garment she mokes to-day. 

And with snow-white flowers around him 
The baby-boy, from the fair returned. 

Has forgotten all he saw and learned. 

And is fast asleep in his little bed. 

But night comet do^pfc and her task is done; 

The baby-boy has another dress t 
But not a hope nor a wish, much less 
A prayer—the child is In need of none. 

For still asleep where the light is dim. 

In beautifbl death lies the white-facod child; * 

And the wet-eyed woman has almost smiled. 

As she says: 44 His robe Is ready for him." 
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BT EMMA H 

The Hollistera’ parlor was certainly a very 
attractive spot. There were large easy-chairs, 
with arms outstretched as if with perpetual wel¬ 
come ; and wide lounges, with soft cushions that 
•eemed to woo a weary mortal to luxurious 
repose. A few fine engravings hung upon the 
walls; and two or three hanging-cabinets and 
shelves contained some choice books, and sufficient 
china to please the eye with beauty of form and 
color, without giving the room the semblance of a 
curiosity-shop. The open fire on the hearth, and 
the warm color of the table-cover and window- 
draperies, added the finishing - touches to this 
elegant bit of home comfort. Every time that 
Jack Hollister looked at his pleasant surround¬ 
ings, he wondered how Bessie ever contrived to 
bring about such fine results at such little cost: 
for although be had been admitted as partner in 
an old-established firm, yet his interest was a 
•mall one, and he was obliged to practice the 
strictest economy. 

It made a pretty picture to look upon: the 
dainty room ; the fair-haired girlish wiffe, sitting 
on a low stool by the fire, bending over an 
account-book in her lap; and the tall handsome 
husband, who was looking down on her with 
•nch undisguised admiration. 

Suddenly the lady started, and rubbed the 
wrinkles out of her forehead. “ Here, Jack! 
take this, please, and straighten it out for me.” 
And she held up the account-book. “I’ve added 
it over four times, ai?d 1 cannot make it come the 
Mine twice.” 

But Jack’s hand was already searching his 
pocket for a cigar. “Can’t yeu wait, Bessie, 
nntil I have had my smoke?” 

“ Please see to it now, Jack. It will only take 
a moment, and then wc can have the rest of the 
evening all to ourselves.” 

“Very well.” Jack bit off the end of his 
cigar, looked at it with longing eyes, and then 
reluctantly followed his wife to the centre-table. 

“ Be sure and look at all the itemB.” 

“Oh, never mind the items—they’re all right.” 

“ But I want you particularly to mind them. 
I pride myself on my economy for the last three 
months.” 

Jack eyed his cigar wistftilly; and then sitting 
down, ran his eyes rapidly over the pages before 
him. “Oranges!” he exclaimed, as he turned 

You LXXXV.—3. 


DEMERIT! 1 . 

over a leaf. “ Oranges again! They are well 
enough occasionally, but I wouldn’t give the 
children too many.” 

Bessie said nothing, and Jack went on with 
his inspection. As he turned over the second 
leaf, he whistled softly. “ Whew 1 oranges again. 
If the children arc going to eat oranges at this 
rate, I think it will be cheaper to start a grove 
down in Florida.” 

“ They are not all for the children. I must 
plead guilty to eating a great many of them 
myself.” 

“ That’s quite a different matter. Well, eat all 
you please, my dear.” And he turned over a 
third leaf. 

“ Goodness gracious, Bessie!” he ejaculated. 
“Why, half the entries are oranges.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned Bessie, meekly; 
“but, to tell you the truth, I like oranges so 
well th^t I can’t very well deny myself. It’s a 
habit I got into when we were in Florida. I 
suppose you will think it dreadftilly silly, Jack; 
but I really miss them if I don’t have them evciy 
day.” 

“ Why, Bessie! I thought you were a stronger* 
minded little woman than that. Eat oranges, my 
dear; but don’t let the habit get the best of you.” 

“ It’8 not so easy to give up the oranges—it’s 
like smoking, I guess.” And she gave a quick 
glance at him from under her long curling lashes. 

Jack looked up from the book in amazement. 
“ Here's a whole box of oranges!” 

“Of course,” returned Bessie, serenely—“to 
treat my friends. You know you have to keep a 
box of cigars for your friends.” 

“Oh!” responded Jack, faintly; then, after a 
moment’s pause, he added: “ This orange busi¬ 
ness is getting to be rather expensive, Bessie: 
five cents each—that’s a high price for oranges 
now. Down-town the vendors are hawking them 
about the streets.” 

“ I suppose it’s with Florida oranges as it is 
with Havana cigars—the high-priced ones have a 
peculiar flavor that is lacking in the cheaper 
kinds,” replied Bessie, demurely. “ However, 
I can get some of the Messina fruit very cheap. 
I'll try, anyway.” 

“I don’t want you to think that I’m stingy 
about the expenses—you know better than that, 
Bessie; but we’ve taken this house at a higher 

(41) 
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rent, and the outlay for the children is continue ; Then she took it out and held it between her 
ally increasing; and it is of the utmost import- j slender thumb and forefinger, and eyed it with 
anco that 1 should not draw any more out of the \ the air of a connoisseur. . 
business than I can help. Morton Brothers have » “I have been thinking for a long while how 
old-fashioned notions. They made their fortunes • much more we wives might see of our husbands 
by saving and economy, and they don’t like the ; if we only smoked: for business leaves a man so 
modern spend-as-you-go way. They have a very : : few hours for home. And it has always seemed 
good opinion of me now. 1 don't want to lose it. i to me that it was a wife’s solemn duty to make 
I shall have a larger interest soon.” $ herself as companionable in every way for her 

“Did the Morton Brothers ever smoke?” > husband as she possibly could. Now, how nice 

queried Bessie, with the most beguiling in- j and cozy this is. Instead of sitting at my books 

gcnuou8ness. or sewing while you are smoking, we can smoke 

“ N-no. I can’t say that they did—in fact, I and chat together.” Puff, puff, puff! and the 
know they didn’t,” stammered Jack. Then ho blue smoke rolled upward, almost veiling Bessie’s 
adroitly changod the subject. “ It’s a small j beautiful face from view. “ You see, I have 

matter, to be sure—but really, Bess, I can’t bear j mastered the whole thing. I can do it all, except 

to think that you’re such a slave to habit: break } to put my feet up on another chair. I haven’t 
off, my dear.” quite got the hang of that yet. Perhaps in time 

“As I told you, Jack, it isn’t so easy. It’s ! 1 may be able to use a cigar; but this seems more 
harder to give up than smoking: for smoking delicate and ladylike, you know.” Puff, puff, puff! 
hurts one, while oranges, you know, are especially J “It was fearfully hard work,” continued Bes- 
recommendcd by physicians.” j sie, in a confidential tone; “the first time I tried 

Jack looked up suddenly at his wife; but her it, I thought I should certainly die. It was the 
face was a blank on which nothing could be read, j most unearthly sensation 1 ever experienced in 
“ My oranges do not come to more than your > my life; but I persevered, and now I am just 
cigars, do they?” asked Bessie, with an air of \ beginning to enjoy my accomplishment. But 
the utmost solicitude. \ what’s the matter? You don’t look altogether 

“ 1 believe not,” said Jack, somewhat stiffly. ? pleased, Jack.” 

“Then it’s all right,” she replied, joyfully. \ “No, I should say not,” he replied, grimly. 
“Put up the accounts, Jack. I see that you are twisting his mustache into fierce little points, 
pining for your cigar. Let us go to the smoking- j; “ Have alight?” But before the words were well 
room.” out of her mouth, Jack made a prodigious stride, 

Bessie led the way, humming a snatch of a gay and seizing her wrist in his rough grasp, shook 
song, and keeping step to the lively measure. < the cigarette into the fire. “ Bessie, if you wish 
As they reached the door of the smoking-room, me to respect you, never let me see you with one 
she turned, and, clasping her, hands, exclaimed, of those things again. It’s unladylike—it’s an 
joyfully: abomination—it’s—” 

“ I have a surprise for you, Jack: I know you “ But the papers said the Princess of Wales 
will be enchanted. It has taken me a long time smoked cigarettes.” 

to prepare it: and it has been very hard work. Jack made some irreverent remark about Her 
You’ll think it a delightfully original idea. I only Royal Highness, and went on, angrily : 
wonder that we women haven’t tried it before.” “ 1 believe you have lost your wits. I hope 
By the side of Jack’s lounging-chair stood you women don’t think we men smoke altogether 
Bessie’s little wicker rocker with its gay ribbons, for pleasure? It has a soothing effect on a man's 
She ran to the little plush-framed mirror, and nerves, after the terrible push and drive of 
took from the pegs underneath two smoking-caps, business.” 

one of which was Jack’s own, and the other a j “And don’t my nerves need soothing, too?” 
coquettish little affair of light-blue cashmere and inquired Bessie, with sweet simplicity. “I’m 
silver braid, which she jauntily perched on one sure 1 have a daily fret and worry with the chil- 
side of her golden locks. Then, with a charmingly dren, and the servant, and the trying to make a 
consequential air, she bustled around the room, little money do the work of a great deal.” 
and took from the table-drawer a box of cigarettes, “ But women’s nerves are not subjected to such 
struck a match, lighted a cigarette, placed it in a strain as men’s.” 

her rosy mouth, and puffed away with all the i “ But women’a nerves are said net to be as 
ease and unconcern of a veteran smoker, while \ strong as men’s, and so they need a double portion 
Jack stood by, speechless with indignation and - of the soothing remedy. Look at both sides oi 
surprise. I the question; and Jack, if it is a pitifUl sight 
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to see a weak woman the slave to any habit, how ' 
much more demoralizing is it to see men—the 
lords of creation—under such bondage 1" 

Jack looked keenly at his wife. “ I can’t for 
my life make out,** he said, “if this has been a 
pieee of acting, for a purpose, or whether it is a \ 
reality. At all events, you have made a decided l 
impression. Tell me truly, Bessie: would it make 
you any happier if I were to give up smoking? j 
Would it, dear?” j 

Bessie lifted the cap from her head,- and faced j 
her husband solemnly. 44 Tell me truly, Jack : j 
do you think you are any the better for smoking j 
—in health, I mean ?” j 

44 No; and I suppose—if some of the doctors f 
aw to be believed—I am actually the worsen for 
it It is said to be a drain on one’s physical < 


bank-account; and I know it to be a drain on 
the purse.” 

Jack straightened up, gave his cigar-case a 
loving pat, and laid it down on the mantel with 
a comical expression of regret. 44 Here goes !’• 
he said, earnestly: 44 no more smoking for me. 
I give the thing up.” 

Bessie placed the box of cigarettes beside it. 
14 Oh, the nasty things 1 how I loathe them!” 
she cried, impulsively. 

“Then it teas acting, after all!” exclaimed 
Jack, a sudden light dawning upon him. 

Bessie laughed, and nodded. 

What shall we call this little comedy ?” asked 
Jack. 

“ Let us call it 4 Both Sides of the Question,’ ” 
replied his wife. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


BT H. W. WETMORE. 


Avonm year has pass’d and gone: 
Hope beaming with the new: 

Thus move we on—forever on— 
The many and the few. 

The many of our childhood days 
That vanish, one by one, 

Till death, in duel with each life^ 
Has left us here alone. 

Another year. The buried past 
Lies in its silent grave. 

The stream of life flows over fast 
A* wave leaps into wave. 

Another year. Ah! who can tell 
What memories it may bring 

Of lonely heart and tearful eye, 
And hope bereft of wing ? 


Another year. The curfew rings; 

Fast cover up each coal. 

The old year dies, the old year dies: 

The bell its requiem toll. 

A pilgrim year has reached Its shrine^ 
The air with incense glows; 

The spirit of another year 
Comes forth from long repose. 

Another year, with tears and Joy, 

To form an arch of love. 

Another year to toil and hope, 

And seek for rest above. 

Another year, wing’d on its way, 
Eternity the goal: 

Another year. Peace in its train. 
Peace ta each parting soul. 


THE ANGEL GUIDE OF BETHLEHEM. 


BT MINNIE IRVING. 


Os Chrtetraas-Eve, when Christ was born, 
The wise men wandered all forlorn; 

And sought—but found it not—a way 
To lead them where the young Prince lay. 
Then from the gates of Paradise 
An angel came, in glittering guise: 

He flashed and sparkled like a gem— 

The Angel Guide of Bethlehem 1 

His eyes were clearer than the dew; 

His wings were flame-like as he flew; 

And, comet-like, a trail of light 
Behind him lay athwart the night. 


Thoee ancient men he, went before. 

And led thorn to the stable-door; 

And ever afterward by them 
Was called the 8tar of Bethlehem. 

Astronomers, to And that star. 

Have swept the heavens both near and for; 
But ah I in all that wide expanse 
They cannot see its glory glance. 

For by the light a seraph shed 
The Magi of the East were led. 

Oh 1 radiant was his diadem— 

The Angel Guide of Bethlehem. 
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BT THE AUTHOR OF “THB 


CHAPTER I. 

Sarah McKean's funeral was over, and every¬ 
body felt that it had been a social success. 

Ann Quiddet—who had stayed behind to put 
things to rights at the house—told Mrs. Joyce 
that there were a hundred and eleveh carriages, 
buggies, and buck-wagons in line, besides thirty- 
six men on horseback, and Joe Plumly, who rode 
a mule. 

“I counted* them for the satisfaction of the 
mourners,” she said. “ Them kind of things is 
always consolin'. There wasn’t a farm on Elk 
Heights but was reppersented; an’ I seen folks 
from as far os Betts’ Mills. Sarah always did 
like to stand well in the county, and she’s had 
her wish, even in her coffin.” 

‘‘The old lady always was lucky,” said Mrs. 
Joyce, briskly carrying out the borrowed chairs 
from the parlor. “ Now, if she’d gone off a week 
earlier, nobody could have spared all their teams. 
But harvest bein’ over, an’ nothin’ to d<5, folks 
was kind of ready for any celebration. I 
mean— You Sam! pile them cheers onto the 
cart, an’ light out to the village. D’ye want 
the mourners to come home an’ find the reddin’ 
up still goin’ on?” 

There was but little “reddin’ up” to do. 
Throughout all the farms on Elk Heights, where 
good housekeeping ranked os the highest virtue, 
old Sarah McKean had been known as the 
first saint of the sisterhood. The wide rooms 
of the house-—flung open now to the staring sun 
—were specklessly neat: the very moss seemed 
to grow tidily about the tree-trunks in the 
adjoining woods. 

When the chairs were removed, therefore, noth¬ 
ing was to be done but to lower tho Venethm- 
shades, and restore the parlor to its usual melan¬ 
choly gloom. Tho two neighbors, according to cus¬ 
tom, set about preparing dinner for the mourners. 
Elk Heights had a code of etiquette of its own. 
A funeral was not a place for guzzling and beer- 
bibbing, as in some Pennsylvania farm-counties. 
The family would be escorted homo from the 
grave by the whole solemn procession, who would 
leave them at the gate, to find their house swept 
and garnished, and a comfortable dinner pre¬ 
pared for them as by invisible hands. It was 
etiquette for the “helpers” who had cooked it 
to disappear unseen. 

(44) 


SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 

“I would like to hear the will,” said Ann. 
“Shall you stay, Mrs. Joyce?” 

“I dunno,” said Mrs. Joyce. “I am one of 
the family. Sarah McKean’s cousin Jack married 
Mr. Joyce’8 third cousin once removed. But I 
hear it’s Lawyer Wombley has the will, an’ he’ll 
have none in but expectant heirs. Lord knows, 

I don’t expect nothin’.” 

“ Nor I, neither. Nor anybody, I reckon, but 
Cordeel Marsh an’ her brother. Mercy on me, 
Mrfe. Joyce! to think how that woman has 
skimpt, an’ stinted, an’ well-nigh starved herself 
an’ that poor Mattie Farrer, for years, to save the 
money, an’ how them high-toned Marshes’ll make 
it fly: like a colt when he gets his feet among the 
hay—-jest out of pure wastery.” 

“Ann Quiddet! you don’t tell me that you 
believe Sarah McKean has left her own sister’s 
son out in the cold ? Hugh Jarrold is as honest 
a man, an’ as deservin’—■” 

“That may be,” replied Ann, coolly, eying an 
ear of corn deliberately for threads of silk; “ but 
Miss McKean hain’t spoke to him for more’n a 
year. They fell out on fodder. She wasn’t one 
to forgive easy.” 

“ She? She’s as hard ns a stone. God forgive 
me—I forgot she was dead. I never shall think 
of Sarah as dead. She’ll always seem to be 
trottin’ to an’ fro on this farm, her old blankets 
shawl over her head, naggin’ that poor Hugh 
Jarrold, or sittin’ here, her eyes peepin’ here 
an’ there, an’ her tongue goin’ to Mattie. Well, 
that girl has earned her vittals an’ clothes. 
Sarah’8 made a good housekeeper of her, 
though,” glancing approvingly about the dainty' 
kitchen, with its shining stove and tins. 

“ Mattin’s kin to tho McKeans, come to think 
of it,” said Ann. “ I wonder if the old lady left 
her anything?” 

“She? No. Mattie is her own cousin. But 
she took her, when she was left an orphan, like 
any reg’lar bound-girl. Did you know that? It’s 
a fact. Mr. Joyce got the papers out for her. 
She’s given her her schoolin’: so, accordin’ to 
law, all the estate owes her is a feather-bed, a 
suit of clothes, an’ one hundred dollars. I 
reckon that Sheppard Marsh’H add somethin’ 
to it, on account of the care Mattie took of the 
old woman. He’s a free-handed fellow, they 
say.” 
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“Yes; savin* ain’t the crime any Marsh was j her place as a bound-girl: though, really, 
erer hung for,” said Ann, dryly. “P’raps Mattie’s nearer kin than the Marshes.” 

Sheppard' 11 do somethin’ for Hugh Jarrold?” Mattie, a small plump girl of eighteen, who 
“Hugh ought to be the heir,” returned Mrs. also wore black, was busied in serving the meal. 
Joyce, angrily. “ The proputty belonged to his She sat down with the other women, and 
grandfather. Sarah took the boy, an’ raised him anxiously tended Cordelia, with the care of a 
in the expectation she’d leave him all she had; nurse for a sick child. 

as’ he’s worked faithful for her an’ the farm “Where is Mr. Jarrold?” asked Miss Marsh, 

seooe he was a boy. As for the Marshes, they’re “ Hugh has not broken bread in this house for 

only cousins twice removed; an’ only their good- more than a year,” said Martha, 
looks an’ city ways took her fancy this year “ Surely he wouldn’t bear malice now?” almost 
beck.” screamed Ann. 

“ Hugh Jarrold’8 doin’ very well for himself at “ No; but he will not come in. You must not 
Ldpert’s Hollow,” said Miss Quiddet. “As for go after him.” Martha said this with a significant 
the Marshes, it’s a pity their manners wasn’t smile. 

oommoner on Elk Heights. I must say, I give “Well, you know Hugh, if anybody does, 
in to them. Did you seeCordeel in her mournin’- Mattie,” said Ann, meaningly, 
bunnet? She was like a picter.” Miss Marsh glanced at the girl from under her 

“No. But I heard she telegraphed for it to light curling lashes, but detected no blush. “I 
Phikdelphy, an hour after Sarah died. She’s wish my brother was here,” she moaned. “ It 
one of the kind that has their feelin’s well in has been a hard week for me to go through 
check.” alone.” 

Ann laughed, and threw her corn into the pot. The blood rushed up now into the dark face 
“Twenty minutes. Here they come. By the opposite, as if it had been struck. Cordelia 
time they get their things off, it’ll be ready, continued, in her soft pathetic voice: “There is 
Dhh the succotash, an’ I’ll set on the cold ham, j nobody whom my brother loved better than poor 
in’ veMl be off.” i cousin Sarah.” But to herself she was saying, 

But they were too late: wheels were heard at \ sharply: “So Shep has been at his old tricks 
the front, and the next moment a slight delicate j again.” 

girl, wrapped in crape, came out through the S “ He ought to be here for *the readin’ of the 
kill, and dropped into a chair in the dining- > will,” said Mrs. Joyce, cutting the ham iqto 
Wom. | thick chunks. “ Try them tomats, Corded.**' 

Mrs. Joyce hurried up with water and a “Will?” with a faint surprise. “Have we 
mmphor-bottle, according to the etiquette with j that to go through?” 

■oorners. < Mrs. Joyce, her knife at her mouth, shot a 

“Tin afeerd, Cordelia, this has been too much \ keen glance at the young lady, but relented 
fcryou. Here, Ann, take off her heavy bunnet.” j instantly. 

Mias Marsh justified Ann’s description: she | “ She’s a wish-wash creature, but innocent as 

looked like a picture, with or without her bonnet, j a lamb,” was Igor verdict, as she rose from the 
Her face was small, finely moulded, and exqui- table. “No, Mattie; put down them plates. 
Ady fair; her hair was loosely massed about it 5 The idee of mourners woshin’ dishes 1 ” 
it a golden fleece. She lifted her gentle blue l Martha, a little dazed with the sense of having 
•yes appealingly to the women. I nothing to do, for the first time in her life, in the 

“I faint—quite worn out. Do call Mr. < busiest hour of the day, wandered out of the 

Jarrold in, and ask Mattie to serve the dinner at \ kitchen-door, across the sunny stretch of grass 
You won’t leave us, dear friends? It is j that led to the barn. The familiarity of outside 
* lonely at the table without— her** \ objects forced the sudden change in herself home 

“Tkin’t accordin’ to custom,” hesitated Mrs. ' upon her. She was free forever' from the keen 
d^ee; “but if you insist, Cordelia—” j hard watch which had held her inexorably since 

As she spoke, she stooped and imprinted a \ her childhood; but she was also penniless and 
h«uty kiss on the rose-tinted cheek. j homeless. She had overheard two of her neigh- 

Miss Marsh shuddered inwardly. ■ bors, outside of the window, this morning, dis- 

M You are so good!” she murmured, straight- J cussing her chances of finding a place os teacher 
•bg herself. “Mattie, be quick, child.” j in the district schools. Or would she go out to 
“Nothin* could have been sweeter,” Mrs. j service? 

Joyce whispered to Ann, in the kitchen; “an’ \ “They don’t know! they don’t know!” she 
J*> just by a word, she put Mattie down into ■ whispered, putting her hand to her breast, where 
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lay, folded under her gown, a man’s glove, prim- 
rose-tinted, and perfumed with heliotrope, lit 
would come to her, now that she was ^poor and 
in need. Martha repeated to herself, for the 
thousandth time, two or three meaningless com¬ 
pliments, which seemed to her ; . stronger than 
solemn oaths. How could these dull hard- j 
working farmers know anything of him or his 
life ? The sunshine about her—the rich scent of j 
the new-cut hay—something in the melancholy \ 
tone of the bell tolling across the valley—formed \ 
a part of the world to which he belonged. > 

All that Martha, in her narrow reading, had i 
learned of nature’s hidden meaning or beauty, of j 
art, of poets, of heroes, of love itself, had come | 
to mean to her only one splendid, buoyant figure, j 
What could they know of him ? But she \ 
understood him! She held herself more erect; \ 
her step grew light; her heart burned beneath j 
the glove with the pressure of a happy secret. j 


CHAPTER II. | 

In the stable, a stout stocky figure was busily \ 
occupied with the horses. j 

Martha came up to the wide door, and halted \ 
there. Hugh nodded, his back still turned. I 

‘‘That you, Patsy?” lowering and tendering 
f his voice as he would to a child. “ Seems odd > 
for you to be idling before sundown.” 

“ It’s just like Sunday. Oh, Hugh! you’re 
g^ig the mare new-cut hay in August Why, 
that was what you quarreled with Aunty Sarah 
about. You swore—” 

44 No difference what I swore. Miss Sarah 
might have been right. I* don’t say. I shan’t 
contend with her now, anyhow. I’ll fix up 
things for her to-day according to. her own ideas. 
God knows who’ll do it here tomorrow!” He 
patted the sleek sides of the horse nearest him, 
and cast a quick wistful glance about the stable 
and barn-yard. 

“ It all ought to be yours, Hugh, by rights,” 
said Martha, earnestly, seating herself on a pile : 
of hay, and clasping her hands about her knees. 

“Yes, it ought. I’m next of kin. The Marshes \ 
haven’t a drop of my grandfather’s blood in ’em ; j 
and it was he earned and bought the farm. But ? 
I’d have thought you would have took part with \ 
• them, Martha,” with a short bitter laugh. | 
44 That flimsy dandy, Shep Marsh, kind of ' 
bewildered you when he was up this summer.” $ 
Mattie’s eyes flashed angrily; but she answered, J 
with studied composure: \ 

44 I’m not such a weak fool as you think, Mr. 
Jarrold. I have a very keen sense of justice; and j 
I can see that the farm, by rights, belongs to you, \ 


even if Sheppard Marsh is my friend, and you 
are—something else.” 

“And I am—what am I, then?” 

He came up and stood directly in front of her 
in his shirt-sleeves, a pail in one hand and a wisp 
of straw in the other. He was a homely man. His 
eyes bore her down and oppressed her with their 
rough strength. A slight graceful figure suddenly 
rose before her like a vision, with laughing gray 
eyes half seen through drooping lids: the perfume 
of the glove in her breast stole upwards. 

44 What am I, then, Patsy?” ho repeated. 
“You saw Sheppard Marsh three times. He 
amused himself with you. You know nothing of 
him—of the way he has lived, or the way he lives 
now. You and me have been like brother and 
sister since we was knee-high. And yet he’s 
your friend, and I’m—nothing.” 

“I didn’t say that, Hugh,” stammered the 
girl, glancing uneasily about, like a weak cap¬ 
tured animal. 44 1 always was a good friend of 
yours until—until—” 

“Till I wanted you to be more. See here, 
now!” He threw down the pail, and seated 
himself beside her. “There’s no use going over 
this matter together any more. I’ve thought 
over it till I'm sick. I’in a rough farther. I 
don’t compare myself with Shep Marsh in such 
tliinge as manners and clothes. But I’ve known 
you, Patsy, since you were a baby, and I never 
cared for any woman or girl but you. I know 
you through and through.” 

She gave an impatient shudder, which he did 
not notice, hurrying on: 

44 I’ve took account of all your little likingp 
and fancies. You see, I’d know how to please 
you. He wouldn’t. I don’t say he’s a cold¬ 
blooded brute, and wouldn’t try. I’ve not a 
word to say against the man. It’s a fair, fight 
between him and mo; and striking in the back 
is not my notion of a fair fight. You’ve got to 
choose.” lie waited a minute. 44 Have you 
nothing to say?” 

No answer. He went on again: 

44 You’ll have to choose between us, little 
woman. You’ve had two j <^ays’ acquaintance 
with him, and you know how many compliments 
he paid you. You’ve known me all my life, and 
you ought to have a pretty fair notion of what my 
love can do for you. You can weigh one against 
the other, Patsy, and choose.” 

44 1 wish you’d stop calling me Tatsy,” with an 
impatient shrug. “ I hate the name.” 

“Maybe I’m making a mistake in worrying 
you to-day,” gently, watching her cloudy face 
with breathless anxiety; 44 but coming face to 
face with death that away, this morning, made 
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my lore for you terribly real. Then, where will 
you go after to-day, Martha dear?” 

“ It’s not very polite in you to remind me that 
m be turned out from here,” with a whimpering 
sob. 44 There’s plenty of folks will ask me" to 
oome on a visit.” 

“But there’s a home ready for you. I’ve done 
well at Lei pert’s Hollow. I’ve saved enough 
to rent the old Quiddet farm and run it on 
■hares. I’ll take the house — you know that 
house: six-roomed, good spring, and capital 
outside oven—and I can furnish it—plain, but 
comfortable — without going a dollar in debt. 
I'Te been looking forward to this for two years, 
and I’ve not spent a penny. We can buy little 
extra fallals as we need them. I can have it 
ready by next week—say Monday. Patsy?” 

“If I ever did think of such a ridiculous 
thing!” she said, a shy smile and blush creeping 
over her cheek. 44 1 wouldn’t come to the house 
quite empty-handed, either. Ann Quiddet told 
me the estate owed me a hundred dollars, and 
me other things.” 

“Then you do think of it? You will come?” 
He caught her hand, and tried to speak again; 
but something choked him : his steady hard eyes 
aoddealj filled with tears. 

Martha felt like laughing aloud: it was such 
fim, she thought, to have Hugh Jarrold—who 
was so stern and matter-of-fact that the young 
folks called him an old fellow—so completely 
under her feet. What a blind fool ho was! 
Think of it ? Of course she had thought of it— 
fhr the most of her life. Her highest ambition 
and hope for years had been to marry Hugh, and 
Uvw with him in a cozy little house on a form of 
their own. But that was beforq she had known 
anything better. 

44 You’ll come?” he said, at last. 44 God knows 
l’H do my best. I’ll try to make you happy.” 

She said nothing. 

“You’ll come? That was what you meant 
just now?” 

He got up restlessly, and stood with his back 
to her, waiting for her answer. He felt as if he 
could not look at her and wait for it. 

Thoughts flashed with electrio swiftness before 
Martha in that short minute. This was what she 
had looked forward to for years. But if she took 
ifctjf^ahe shut herself up with good old Hugh 
soft basd work on a farm—all that brilliant 
world of poetry, ease, and beauty to which 
flhcppaid belonged would be left forever outside. 
Barely that fiery thrill which swept through her 
veins at his name was true love. She ought to 
obey it 

“ Why do you not answer me?** 


44 Oh,” said Martha, pertly, affecting to yawn, 
44 how you do worry, Hugh! It is the same old 
story, year in and year out, with you. That is 
the way with all the people on Elk Heights. I 
get so tired of their eternal droning on the same 
subjects: like the man Mr. Marsh told me of, 
who had but one tune to play on his fiddle. 
You’re just like the rest. Now Mr. Marsh, that 
you call flimsy, had a thousand things to talk of 
to entertain one.” 

Hugh listened with cold darkening eyes. 

44 You shall not be troubled with my onp tune 
again,” he said, quietly, and went out; and as 
he went, he muttered to himself: “She isn’t 
worth it; she isn’t worth it.” 

Miss Ann met him outside. “Mr. 'NVombley 
has come, and is goin* to open the will,” she 
said, excitedly. “ Come, Mattie.” 

Martha appeared. 44 I’m coming,” she said, 
smiling persistently. But Miss Ann noticed that 
she sent a scared, troubled glance alter Hugh, 
which very much belied the smile. 

44 1 do hope Hugh Jarrold will get his rights,” 
said Ann; 44 but the general opinion is that all will 
go to the Marshes. There is a queer-looking little 
man come with Wombley—a stranger that nobody 
knows. Come right on, Mattie; Hugh’s gone 
ahead, without mindin’ us.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Martha followed, chagrined and mortified. 
Hugh certainly had given her up very easily. 

She liked to always be the centre of interest— 
to feel that she was plqying the heroine in some 
dramatic little part; and now she was left 
suddenly out among the crowd of indifferent 
spectators. 

As she entered the house, Cordelia, leaning on 
Mrs. Joyce’s arm, all crape and languor and 
sweet melancholy, was led into the parlor, where 
Hugh, the second object of public interest, already 
was seated. 

But what airy elegant figure was this, leaning 
idly against the doorway? Martha’s heart gave 
a sudden throb, and she glanced shyly up, os 
she passed, at the effeminate handsomo face, 
framed in tawny hair and beard, which was 
turned towards her. 

Every pretty woman awakentd a klast interest 
in Sheppard Marsh. He had quite forgotten this 
saucy little milk-maid; but at her appealing 
glance, a light sprang into his faded gray eyes, 
and he bowed with exaggerated homage, follow¬ 
ing her quickly into the room, and seating 
himself beside his sister, where he could watch 
Mattie at his ease. 
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“ Why did you not write to me that there was 
such a face as that here, Cora?” he whispered. 

“ You knew very well she was here. Her being 
a servant of Aunt Sarah’s did not keep you from 
flirting with her a year ago.” 

“Is that the little puss?” with a pleased 
twinkle of his eyes, pulling his beard lazily. 

“ Ton my soul, I had forgotten her. How she has 
developed 1 Do you notice the slope from the ear 
to the chin? It is perfect; but the chin is bad.” 

“ Do be quiet,” said Cordelia, sharply. “ You 
take more interest in that vulgar country-girl 
than in the will.” 

“ Oh, no, my dear; I take a very keen interest 
in the will. What is that old fellow about, any-; 
how? Where is he?” 

“ There can be no doubt that everything is left: 
to you, Sheppard,” whispered Cordelia; and, for j 
the moment, her fair rose - tinted face looked j 
pinched and old. “ Everyone expects it. I have J 
tried to find out the value of the farm if brought < 
at once into the market; and 1 think you would 
realize enough to clear us of debt and to take us 
to California. We could begin all over again,” 
with a long-drawn breath of unutterable weari¬ 
ness, choked in its beginning. 

“I think we had better soon go somewhere 
to begin over again,” said Sheflp&rd, with a 
chuckle; “ we have gone through Newark pretty 
thoroughly.” 

“ Hush-h, Sheppard ! You forget that you are 
a mourner. Don’t offend these people more than 
is necessary. They will be outraged sufficiently 
when you sell the farm.” 

“ Why, what do they want—to keep it in the 
old family? By George, Cora! they’re right,” 
glancing out of the window at the noble sweep of 
field and woodland stretching down from the hill 
on which the house stood. “ I should like nothing 
better than to leave the world, and live quietly 
here the rest of my days, in this old homestead 
of my forefathers.” 

Miss Marsh made a sound with her tongue 
expressive of unspeakable contempt. “Your 
forefathers had precious little to do with this 
house. It is young Jarrold who ought to have 
it, if you bring forefathers in.” 

Sheppard surveyed Hugh indolently. 

“ No danger there,” he said: “ I played my 
cards too well with the old woman. I tell you, 
Cordelia, I have about made up my mind to keep 
the house, and to live in it. Just think of the 
novels I could write here 1” 

“ With the pretty bound-girl as inspiration. 
No; the farm will be in the market next week.” 

“ If it is mine to put there. Suppose it is not 
mine—eh?” with & curious sidelong glance. 


“ Sheppard, do not talk in that way. It is not 
a thing to jest about. I don’t dare to think of 
what we shall do if this place is not left to you.” 

“All right, now, Sis; don’t worry. You look 
fifty years old when you scowl or begin to cry.” 

“ You have not looked the facts in the face as 
I have.” 

“ Well, don’t look at them, then, if they have 
that effect on you,” he said, carelessly. “I 
don’t mind debt, but I detest worry and old 
women.” 

He moved away impatiently to the other end 
of the sofa, stretching out his legs with a yawn. 
Cordelia did not look after him, but her chin 
quivered for an instant. Whatever heat warmed 
the mechanical little oi^an which she called her 
heart, this brother only had power to call forth. 

Mr. Wombley, a puffy farmer, known as Honest 
Joe in all the county, and who was trustee and 
guardian to half the minors in the Orphans’ 
Court, took his station on the rampant lion 
embroidered on the rug before the asparagus- 
boughs in the fireplace, and with a solemn pre- 
paratory cough, opened the paper which he held. 

“ Wo are all here? Our friend Miss McKean 
had but few relatives; but they do well to be 
present. Her memory deserves respect. Mr. 
Hugh Jarrold, you and Mr. Marsh of Newark 
represent the leading branches of the femily 
in the female line—the two main boughs, I 
may say, of which the root was McKean. Miss 
Martha Farrer, you, too, were kin, though dis¬ 
tant, to tbo deceased.” 

After this peroration he coughed again, and 
proceeded slowly to read the will, which he had 
himself drawn up, and of which he was not & 
little proud. 

The usual legal formula was listened to with 
indifference by the expectant heirs; but Miss 
Ann and Mrs. Joyce leaned forward, and with 
little awe-struck nods and pigeon-like cooing 
sounds, gave signs of their approval. Suddenly 
they were silent. 

“ 4 To Martha Farrer, my cousin thrice removed, 
I leave fifty dollars to buy a good black-silk dress, 
in which to be married and buried; also my book 
of written recipes, which was handed down to me 
by my grandmother. With this book, and the 
knowledge she has gained from me of cookery 
and housekeeping, she will prove a good wifi 
for any man. 

“‘To Sheppard Marsh and his sister Cor¬ 
delia—’ ” Mr. Wombley here took out his hand¬ 
kerchief, carefully shook out the folds, and wiped 
his mouth and beard, restored it to his pocket, 
coughed, and proceeded: “‘To Sheppard Marsh 
and his sister Cordelia I leave the mahogany 
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furniture of my parlor, which they have told me j 
is of great value, and of a kind much desired by j 
the people of the cities. I am sorry that the j 
hair-cloth is broken in several places.’” 

There was an inarticulate murmur of pity and J 
dismay from Miss Ann; but the gentle sadness of! 
Cordelia’s face did not alter by a line or tint, and j 
the careless smile only deepened on her brother’s ] 
mouth. ] 

44 Lord! how they do carry it off!” whispered j 
Miss Ann, enviously. 

444 The farm left to me by my father, and all ; 
the other property, real and personal, of which j 
1 may die possessed, I give and bequeath to—’ ” ; 
(every eye turned to Hugh, whose color deep¬ 
ened) “ * John Philpot McKean, of Pike’s Centre, 
and his children, should he marry. A man 
who has had the prudence to accumulate a 
handsome fortune will take good care of my 
property. Should John Philpot McKean die 
childless, the whole property is to revert to the 
female branch of the house. I then give and 
bequeath it to Hugh Jarrold, entire, with the 
exception of the field known os the hill-lot, which 
I give to Sheppard Marsh, that he may therein 
learn fanning—he having often expressed to me 
hk desire sc to do, and to retire from the World 
to a rural life.* ” 

Mr. Wombley read the signatures and date, 
and folded up the paper slowly, as if the adjust¬ 
ment of each crease would influence the final 
disposition of the property. Then he took off 
hi* spectacles. 

44 That is all, my friends,” he said, in the same 
tone of self-repression which he used as elder in 
the weekly prayer-meetings. “You are doubtless 
surprised at this testament; but the deceased had 
this disposition of her property in view for many 
yean. Mr. John Philpot McKean is, it is true, 
the most distant relative she had; but he is of 
the same name, and he belongs to the male line— 
to the male line. He is a man, too, who has been 
largely prospered by the Lord. His property in 
m neighboring county, both in stocks and land, is 
very considerable.” 

While he spoke, the stranger, who had accom¬ 
panied him into the room, rose, and nodded 
a ment to each clause of his sentences. He was 
a fat, scrupulously neat, close-shaven little man, 
wealing spectacles over a pair of round, protruding 
eyes. His neatness was his most aggressive qual¬ 
ity : his wide nostrils seamed to scent the air for 
any hint of uncleanness ftiich his eyes had not 
spied out. If, as his appearance indicated, he 
was a well-to-do grocer, it was certain his shop 
was a marvel of tidiness. Miss Marsh’s soft blue 
tfta rested on him with a gentle speculative 


insistence in the moment of silence that followed. 
He perceived it, and shuffled uneasily: for the 
grocer was a shy man, and untised to fine ladies. 

“Need I say,” said Mr. Wombley, with a 
sweeping gesture towards the pudgy little figure, 
“that this is Mr. John P. McKean, and the 
heir?” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mbs. Joyce afterwards described the scene as 
one that “ made her hair stand on end, when she 
realized the disappointment to them poor young 
folks as had built all their lives on this property, 
that was now handed over in one short minute to 
a stranger.” None of the young folks, however, 
betrayed any emotion. Hugh Jarrold stood up, 
with the usual jerk to his Sunday coat, prepara¬ 
tory to a start; Sheppard Marsh eyed the suc¬ 
cessful enemy with a lazy qufarical smile. 

“ Miss McKean has taken away our fortune to 
give us a new kinsman,” he Baid, politely. 41 We 
ought to be grateful to her: and, having seen 
him, we are.” 

Mr. McKean looked at him a minute, to see if 
he was being quizzed; then he laughed good- 
humoredly. “ I’m sorry you are disappointed,** 
he said, “but I’m very glad I’ve won, ladies and 
gentlemen. The price of this bit of land will 
come very snugly into my business just now.” 

“ Can you sell the land ?” breathed Miss Marsh, 
in a tone like a sighing flute. 

“Why—upon my soul, I don’t know. Not 
sell it? What shall 1 do with it? I’m no farmer. 
Don’t know beans from oats, growing. How’s 
this, Mr. Wombley—can’t I sell the land?” 

“ I—think not,” replied the lawyer, deferen¬ 
tially. 41 In case you die childless, you perceive, 
the estate reverts to our friend Jarrold; hence—” 

“With the exception of a portion to my 
brother,” amended Cordelia. 

Mr. Wombley smiled. 

44 That is a bit of barren land on the hillside. 
Miss Marsh,” he said, “ of no possible value to 
anybody. Our deceased friend was fond of a 
joke—a grim one, in this instance.” 

The grocer had recovered himself, in the mean¬ 
time. 

“ It’s true I’m not a married man,” he said, 
with an apologetic gurgle. 44 But I’m not past 
the marrying age; and I’ll do my part to keep 
Mr. Jarrold out of the property for some time to 
come, I warn him. That won’t hinder our being 
good friends, though,” holding out his hand to 
Hugh. “And I hope, Mr. Marsh,” turning to 
Sheppard, 44 you and your sister will stay in the 
1 house until it suits you to return to the city. I’ll 
! be quite honored, ma’am, in having you for my 
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guest,” blinking a little, as if the beauty of the 

■milingr face dazzled him. 



tation until Friday,” said Cordelia, holding out 
the softest and pinkest of hands, which Mr. 
McKean took with a self-conscious smile. 


“Come out, Cordelia; this room is stifling,” 
muttered Sheppard. And when they reached 
the porch he added: “I cannot stand to see 
you flatter that little beast. It’s disgusting. 
What use can he possibly ever be to you?” 

“One never knows: not much living—but a 
little dead, perhaps.” At this moment Mrs. 
Joyce came out, and Cordelia turned to her. 
“ Where is this hill-lot which has been given to 
my brother as a joke?” she asked. 

“ I pass near it on my way home. It’s 
puffectly wuthless—a rack of stones. I must 
say that snap at your brother’s laziness was 
a leetle rough in Miss Sarah. She always was a 
Tartar. But when it comes to cracking the whip 
after you’re dead, it beats me.” 

“I’ll walk with you,” said Cordelia, gently. 
“ I need exercise, and should like to see it.” 

“That’s a fine woman,” said the heir to Mr. 
Wombley, watching Cordelia through the window. 

“ She smiled very sweetly on you. Take care, 
McKean, take care,” returned the lawyer, with a 
knowing wink. 

“Oh, I’m an old bird. My eyes are skinned. 
Though, really,” with sudden gravity, “the 
young lady was only ordinarily pleasant—mod¬ 
erately pleasant: ns any modest female in society 
may be, without ulterior designs.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Miss Quidpet and Martha, at the new owner’s 
earnest invitation, consented to remain rtt' the 
farm-house until the other guests should leave. 
Miss Ann had no intention of offending the* owner J 
of one of the largest properties on Elk'Heights, \ 
and a man, besides, who was looking out fbr a j 
wife. | 

“How on earth would they get their meals, if j 
we desert them?” she said to Martha*. “Thatj 
poor Corded knows no more about cookery than j 
a newly-hatched—swan,” after casting about for > 
a momeut for a figure of speech suitable to this j 
rare bird. “ I suppose Hugh Jarrold is off to [ 
Lei port’s Hollow—poor soul!” !; 

“I don’t know,” said Martha, dully: her heart i 
was aching with emptiness. \ 

“It’s a great disappointment to you,” said j 
Miss Ann, with a sly, sidelong glance. { 

“None at all. Hugh Jarrold or his fortune is \ 
nothing to me—nothing whatever.” J 


“Oh, indeed? I thought differently. But 
there’s no need of bein’ huffy, Mattie. I’m 
sorry for Hugh, if he’s lost his property an’ his 
sweetheart on the same day. That’s all.” 

“ Hugh Jarrold don’t need to stand in a uj 
dead woman’s shoes: he can moke his own for¬ 
tune. And as for sweethearts, if I don’t think 
best to marry him, it doesn't prevent my respect¬ 
ing him, and being sor—sorry for him.” And 
Martha, much to Miss Ann’s dismay, broke into 
a passion of tears, throwing herself on the bed, 
and thrusting her head under the pillow. 

Miss Quiddet allowed her to sob on, without 
interruption or question. At last she said, quietly: 

“ You’d better wash your face—you’re a sight 
to be seen; an’ there’s that Sheppard Marsh been 
lookin’ for some one to talk to for a half-hour. 
I’m sure I have no time to waste on him.” 

“ I never want to see or hear of Sheppard 
Marsh again. What is he to me?” cried Mattie, 
vehemently. 

But she sat up as she spoke, and began to 
smooth her rough curling hair, and to pat her 
reddened cheeks. Miss Ann discreetly went 
downstairs awhile, and, when she returned, found 
Martha ready to descend, with a fresh creamy 
handkerchief tied about her throat, which threw 
the mellow tints of her dark face, and dark eyes 
softened through tears, into pretty relief. 

“ Hugh has stayed to look after the cattle. He 
says McKean will dispose of them to-morrer; but 
he can’t bety to see one of them neglected for a 
night. Hugh has a tender heart, an’ lie’s kecred 
for them cattle for years. It’s a downright hIimm 
they ain’t his.” 

. “ They will be, in case—” 

“ In case this new man dies childless? Lord 
bless you, Martha, he’s good for fifty years yet. 
An’ take my word for it, he’s lookin’ out. I see 
{'him eyein’ Miss Marsh, an’ you. an’—well, all 
us wimmin. Cornin’ down? Hugh’s in the 
back-yard, an’ Sheppard Marsh is down on the 
front-piazzy.” 

Martha stood irresolute on the upper landing a 
moment, then she went slowly down the front- 
stairs. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Hugh Jarrold left the house with the inten¬ 
tion of shaking the dust of the McKean farm 
tVom his feet forever. As for Martha, he assured 
himself that he felt nothing but scorn for that 
silly weak woman. That chapter was ended, and 
the book closed. But ns he passed the bam, he 
turned in at the open door. The cows had been 
driven into the yard; old Betty lowed at sight 
of him; the pet white heifer came up for him to 
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pall her ears as usual. Jarrold took a pitchfork 
sod righted some sheaves that were out of place. 

“ 1 may as well see the poor beasts fed for the 
night/’ he thought. “That shopkeeper never 
owned a hoof or horn before, I reckon.” 

He found so much to do, that the thought of 
Mirth* was banished for an hour. Jarrold was 
i lover at odd times, but he was a farmer in the 
grain always. 

As he turned to go out of the barn-yard, how¬ 
ever, the sinking sun lighted the projecting points 
of the hillside, leaving the copses and woods in 
shadow; and on the edge of a coppice of nut- 
tms, he saw a woman’s figure seated on the 
grass. She was leasing back against a tree, her < 
face upturned. Hugh fancied he could see the 
blush and smile upon it. He could scarcely < 
detect the man in the shadow beside her, but he < 
knew from the faint lines who it was that bent j 
over her. ! 

"Closer than I would dare to come, though \ 
we’ve been like brother and sister,” thought the j 
miserable follow, going back, as usual, to his 
ehief claim on her, which, in fact, told against 

him, 

“Ah, Jarrold,” said Mr. Wombley, coming up 
behind him: “that looks like a flirtation, yonder. 
Ah. you young folks! The girl is pretty little 
Mattie. But the man ? I thought it was you, at 
first” 

“The man is Sheppard Marsh.” 

“O-be!” The lawyer’s poekmarked face grew 
suddenly grave. “ Does Martha know that man’s 
character? Have you never told her?” 

**I know nothing ill of Sheppard Marsh, beyond 
his laziness and vanity. It would not be suitable 
far me to run him down to her, if I did.” 

Wombley looked at him inquiringly. 

44 Oh, I understand,” he said at last: “you : 
vs strainin’ a point, I think. But I have no 
•wuples; and here she comes. If she does not 
know now what kind of a man Marsh is, it will \ 
act be for want of plain English from me.” 

Ihe old farmer, by dint of acting as guardian 
hr hnumerable orphans, felt himself constituted 
hf Providence a universal father to all the young 
women of Elk Heights. Jarrold watched him as 
he me t Martha, drew her aside, and began to talk 
esrnestly, prodding the point of his gingham 
■akrella into the ground with each sentence. 

Martha listened at first with deference, then 
her throat swelled, and her eyes flashed. 

“If Mr. Marsh is such a poor idler—” she 
urternipted, at Iasi, “living by his wits, os you 
»y, Mr. Wombley—why do the people at Elk 
Heights treat him as a hero and great man? You 
7«mdf-J” 


“The people at Elk Heights w know nothing 
about him. I treat the man civilly, as it is my 
duty to do, until he comes in my way: and he 
does come in my way when he tempts an innocent 
girl astray,” said the old man, coolly. “ I’ve 
heard of others—you’re not the first woman—but 
no matter: it’s not a fit story to conje to your 
ears, Mattie Farrer. Only, if you touch that 
pitch now, you’ll do it with your eyes open. 
I’ve warned you.” 

But Mattie was panting now with indignation. 

“ It is jealousy. The people at Elk Heights 
have always been jealous of Sheppard Marsh 
and his sister, because they wero refined and 
educated and well-bred. It would be hard for 
mere farmers to appreciate them.” 

“ You talk like a fool,” said the farmer, con¬ 
temptuously. “Sheppard Marsh professes to be 
an author; but he is known as a gambler to all 
Newark, and as a man who has as many tricks 
to escape debt and the police os a fox. Hia 
sister is an adventuress. She is the worse of 
the two. There’s the truth, if you will have fife 
You ought to go to your room, and thank God 
for sendin’ me to tell it to you before it is too 
late.” 

Martha looked at him steadily a full minute, 
before she said, quietly: “I don’t thank God— 
nor you.” And she walked away quickly, lest 
she might say more. 

“Wouldn’t she listen to yon?” demanded 
Jarrold, coming up to him. 'u 

“ No. Matters have gone pretty for between 
her and that scoundrel, 1 suspect. Well, I wash 
my hands of her.” 

At the foot of the path, just where it turned 
into the crooked grassy road, the old man met 
Cordelia. With all his heat and indignation 
against her, his heart failed him as he saw her 
pale babyish face and eyes heavy with tears, 
when he stood aside to let her pass. 

“ She’s but a child—can’t be more than seven¬ 
teen ! Her eyes are all swelled. She’s been 
mournin’ for old Sarah in good earnest. Hello! 
What’s the matter now?” For Cordelia sprang 
towards him, her face blanched with terror. 
“’Tain’t nothin’ but a harmless black-snake. It 
couldn’t hurt me. Were you really goin’ to 
drive it off—off of me?” 

“ I thought it was poisonous—I wanted to save 
you!” she cried, with an hysteric laugh. 

“ Well, now, that was real plucky in you. 
Why, my Hester, that’s been raised among 
snakes, screams if she sees one; and as for 
flyin’ at it that away— It was reol kind in 
you to an old man, Miss Marsh,” looking at 
her critically and keenly. 
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Cordelia laughed, looked up frankly in his [ strong emotion which he tried to conceal. “ I 
face, took his offered hand with a cordial grasp, \ have something to do. And I’ll do it,” he said 
and passed on. \ to himself as he turned away, “ let it end as it 

“ ’Pon my soul! I don’t believe half the stories ! will.” 

I heerd of that girl. She has as friendly, honest j Mr. Wombley looked after him, perplexed, 

a face os I’d wish to see. Goodness knows—they j “ I never saw Hugh Jarrold in such a taking 

may be all lies. I wish I hadn’t told them to j as that,” he said, at last. 

Mattie.” j Miss Marsh laughed innocently. 

lie walked on a few steps, and then turned \ “He looks as if he might be going to take the 

hastily, and overtook Cordelia just os Hugh came j heir's life,” Bhe prattled. “ What a lucky thing 

up to her. They all stood together in the path, j it would be for him, wouldn’t it, if the good man 
“Miss Marsh, 1 see you’re fond of strollin’ j were to die?” / 

round the hills, and I want to warn you about j “ Don’t talk such foolishness said Mr. Wom- 
the Devil’s Mouth.” bley, sharply. “Even in the mouths of young 

“ What is the Devil’s Mouth ?” j girls, idle words are the messengers of the devil, 

“It’s a coal-shaft that hasn't been worked \ and must be ansi*Wed for at the Day of Judg- 
nigh onto fifty years. I reckon that shaft must > ment.” 

be a hundred feet deep, sheer, with water at the j “I meant no harm,” Cordelia replied, with 6 
bottom. Jarrold here boarded it over, some five \ childish giggle. 


or six years ago; but the planks is rotten, and 
wouldn’t bear your weight. So take care. I f , 
thought I’d warn you. One good turn deserves > 
another.” j 

“ Where is this place?” asked Cordelia. \ 

“Over the next hill in the range, at the bottom i 
of the gap. There’s a wide open path leads 
through that forest right down across it: which 
makes it the more dangerous to a stranger.” 

“ 1 saw Martha walking down that way a few 
moments ago,” said Miss Marsh. 

“Oh, Mattie’s safe enough. All the folks 
hereabouts knows it. She knows every foot on 
the Haights as well as Hugh here.” 

“But my brother was with her; and really 
they were so engrossed that there is no knowing 
what pitfall they may walk into. I will find and 
warn them,” said Cordelia, with a significant 
smile. 

“Jest a9 you please,” replied Mr. Wombley, 
dryly. “ Why, Jarrold, are you going back? I 
counted on your walking on to the village with 
me. You are going to Leipert’s Hollow to-night, 
you said ?” 

“ Yes, I did say it; but I have changed my 
mind,” hesitated Hugh, whose features were 
strangely altered in the last few moments. “ I 
will stay here until to-morrow morning. There 
is something—there is work to be done which I 
must attend to.” 

“ I thought you had sworn never to pass 
another night under this roof,” said the old 
man. “I’m glad you’ve rued that, Hugh. Never 
bear malice, specially again the dead. Miss 
Sarah was cranky on the subject of fodder, 
but—” 

“ I bear no malice,” interrupted Jarrold, who 
spoke at random, as if laboring under some 


“ You hinted, or seemed to hint, that there was 
murder in Jarrold’s heart,” interrupted the old 
man, harshly. “ Take care of your hints. Young 
people like you fling about their words like fire¬ 
brands. They forget that God hears them, and 
holds them accountable for every one.” 

He nodded shortly to her as he said these 
words, muttered good-night, and stalked down 
the road: for he was out of temper, not only 
with the silly woman, but with himself, that ner 
arts had induced him to forget for a moment her 
silliness or' wickedness. 

The lecture which he had given her was but a 
hackneyed repetition of the scoldings which he 
gave to his own daughter every day. He hardly 
knew what he had said a moment afterwards. 
But the words had a strange effect upon Miss 
Marsh. She stood motionless in the path, look¬ 
ing after him. 

“God?” she cried. “ Godf ” 

It was many years since the One reality in life 
had faced her. She had heard innumerable ser¬ 
mons and hymns in the meantime. But this 
grim old man was in earnest. A single electric 
spark passed from him, and touched her Mke 
fire. She turned her eyes up to the space 
through the trees, where the clear night opened, 
and then shrank quickly down into the shadow, 
muttering something to herself, which sounded 
like God’s name, again and again. 

She had believed in Him when she wai a 
child: feebly, dimly, with that half awe and 
half terror which an ignorant animal would 
have for its master; but with no love. Hence, 
when she remembered Him now, it was with the 
blind dread which such an animal would feel 
when, after long revolt, it would be dragged up 
for punishment, rather than any human, intellir 
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gent understanding of the unknown Power that 
had brought her soul into life. 

She sat quiet in the shadow for awhile. Then 
■he rose and came out suddenly, looking up 
boldly into the white shining overhead. 

“It’s the moon,” she said to herself; “ nothing 
but the moon. How am I to know that there is 
anything behind? As for the rest—” 

She took her way down the path, her chin 
dropped on her breast, her eyes set straight 
before her: as men are apt to look when they 
icy to scan the future. 

..“As for the rest—” 

8he made an impatient gesture with both 
ha»|h'and laughed. 

“ What do I know about God ? Why should I 


fear him ? I do know Sheppard. Why should 
I not plan for him, poor fellow? He's all the 
God or man that is left to me. A poor enough 
excuse for either,*’ she added, in her'secret 
thought: but it was with an aching womanly 
tenderness at heart. 

If Cordelia Marsh, in that brief moment, had 
faced God and the evil spirit that controlled her 
life, and chosen between them, she was hardly 
conscious of what she had done. In fact, so 
warm and sincere was her love for her brother, 
and so chilly and insincere was everjf other part 
of her nature, that in giving herself up to it, she 
probably thought she was choosing the truest and 
the best. 

[to be continued.] 


BY THE RIVER. 


BT ANNA. 

Wherr the bine, bine Amorosa 
Flung the sunshine of its spray. 

And the birds sang always, always. 

Through the long bright summer day: 

There we met, and loved, and wandered. 

In that happy long ago; 

There our faith and hope were sundered, 

By the river’s mystic flow: 

For it bore upon its bosom 
All the sunshine of the years, 

And it left us but the burden 
Of its song in bitter tears. 

Just that fleeting glimpse of heaven: 

And we gathered up our load. 

And we left the cool green river. 

And sought the dusty road. 

Each bore his burden brhvely. 

Nor gave one Kgs of pain: 


M. JACKSON. 

Though the two-edged sword cut sharply, 
It left neither mark nor stain; 

But the golden summer sunshine, 

It grew dim and dark with cloud; 

And the merry dancing waters, 

They in anguish moaned aloud. 

And sometimes when I’m weary— 

And I’m often weary now— 

• The cool breath of that water, 

Oh, it lulls my fevered brow; 

And I hear the low sweet music 
Of a magic voice once more, 

And the faint perfume of flowers 
That is wafted by the shore; 

And the blue, blue Amorosa 
Flings the sunshine of its spray, 

And the birds sing always, always, 

As they did that summer day. 


“A TIN-TYPE. M 

BT ELLA WHEELER. 


In the wreck of an old worn album 
That a child unearthed at play, 

I found this little picture— 

A leaf from a long-closed day. 

That focc of boyish beauty 
Must now be lined with care; 

And the locks of raven blackness . 
Must gleam with a silver hair. 

So m ew h ere he lives and labors, 

And takes his part In the strife 
That is not at all the poem 
We dreamed in early life. 

The ways we planned together 
We must tread apart through time: 


For the years stepped in between us, 
And they spoko in prose—not rhyme. 

And so I hid his picture 
Away from my own sight. 

And bravely looked for sunshine 
Through clouds as black as night. 

It has glimmered often upon me, 

But never as of old 
Has dropped in a royal shower 
Of pure and melting gold; 

And I know, through all the darknees, 
It Is all for tho best, someway: 

Yet I wish that little tin-type 
Had not been found to-day. 


* 
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BT AONE 


CHAPTER I. 

u There’s no use telling anyone, Tom.’ 

Lena’s pretty face has a slightly troubled look 
as she speaks; and she glances up at her tall, 
handsome lover. 

“Why not tell? I don’t care who knows,” 
that young gentleman says, carelessly. 

“Oh, Tom! There’ll be—I know there’ll be— 
such a—” 

“ Deuce of a row—eh ?” Tom breaks in, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Well, perhaps so. I tell you what, Lena, 
I want to tell them, just to try the effect. Sup¬ 
pose, to-morrow morning at breakfast, alter they 
all come in—especially Sybel, who’s always late 
—I get up, and say : 4 1 rise to remark, and my 
language is plain,’ that I am engaged to be mar¬ 
ried to Helena Floyd. What do you think—” 

“Oh, Tom! you wouldn’t!” And Lena’s little 
hands close tightly on his arm. “ Promise me 
you won’t. Besides, / haven’t promised posi¬ 
tively. It isn’t really an engagement, you know.” 

“ What is it, then ?” And Tom’s laughing eyes 
rest fondly on the girl’s sweet flushed face. 

“Oh, I don't know exactly. You—you say 
you love me, and I—I know I love you, and we are 
both glad that is settled. But we are just to trust 
each other without any engagement.” 

A peal of hearty laughter from Tom makes her 
blush still deeper and avert her face quickly from 
his daring eyes. But he gently turns her head 
until he cau see the sweet little face again, then 
bends and kisses her lips. 

“Call it what you please, little girl,” he says, 
easily. “ Do you think 1 care for words, when 1 
may—” and a second kiss finishes the sentence. 

But Lena still looks a little troubled, though 
she smiles, and rests her cheek very contentedly 
against Tom’s shoulder. 

“ What are you sighing for, you wicked little 
child?” Tom asks presently, in that whisper that 
is so sweet from a lover’s lips. 

“ Did 1 sigh ? Well, I was only wishing that 
—that they would all be pleased to know that you 
love me.” 

“Oh, well, you don’t suppose they have any 
particular dislike to me, do you? I believe a 
man’s mother and sisters always object to his 
falling in love. And they are forever talking at 
home about the absurdity of people’s being 
engaged, unless they have money to marry on. 

(64) 


8 JAMES. 

So they would think us awfblly silly, I suppose; 
but they were always very fond of you.” 

Lena makes no reply to this. She knows they 
were very fond of her once; but since Tom has 
taken to spending every evening in Mr. Floyd’s 
little parlor, a sort of chill has come over their 
fondness: there’s a 4 little rift in the lute.’ Tom 
hasn’t noticed it, but Helena has felt it. 

44 But your father, Tom: what do you tbffck he 
would Bay?” she asks, after a little silence.' 

Tom laughs, tliep suddenly draws himself up, 
frowns judicially, and pushing up imaginary 
spectacles, looks from under them severely, while, 
in quick sarcastic accents, he remarks: 

44 Ah, indeed? Engaged to bo married—eh? 
Thomas, 1 had given you credit for a little common 
sense. It seems that I was too partial in my esti¬ 
mate of you.” 

It is such an exact imitation of Judge Wynd- 
ham’s tone arid manner, that Lena scarcely feels 
like laughing at it. She has always been afraid 
of the Judge. 

44 Lena! I’ve got a bright idea,” Tom exclaims, 
suddenly. “ Let’s get married first, and tell 
them afterwards. Then they may row as much 
as they please.” 

Lena laughs outright at this. 

44 Then do you know what your father will 
say ?— 4 Thomas, you can go and set up a practice 
of your own now. A young man of your brilliant 
common sense doesn’t need my help.’” 

Lena is an actress. The Judge’s frown and 
gesture, and his sharp, quick tone are repeated 
to the life; and then these graceless young people 
burst into gleeful laughter. 

“Just so, my dear,” Tom says. “So we'll 
just hold on a year or so, until I can go and sot 
up for myself. It won’t be long. Hello!—twelve, 
as I’m a living sinner. Good-night, little girl!” 

“Good-morning!” Helena laughs back; and 
then Tom takes her in his arms, and kisses her. 

44 Dear, 1 think I am the happiest, luckiest 
man in the world,” he murmurs; and Lena looks 
up at him smiling, but with a soft mist in her 
pretty hazel eyes. 

44 You won’t think so if Uncle John comes and 
catches you,” she says, in a laughing whisper. 
“ You must go this minute.” 

“Give me a minute longer. I never told vou 
good-night in this way before, you Know 
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So ho takes five minutes longer, and then goes 
sway lingeringly: turning out the gas in the 
hall—which is too high for Helena to reach— 
tod closing the front-door cautiously after him. 
Helena steals upstairs in the dark, and lies 
awake with burniug cheeks—too happy to sleep— 
till the summer-dawn comes in at her windows. < 


CHAPTER II. 

“ You ought to have staid at home last night, 
Tom,” his sister Sybel remarks at the breakfast- 
table. “The Ellysons were here.” 

“The saints be praised that / wasn’t, then,” 
Tom says, coolly. 

“Where were you?” she asks, sharply. 

“At Jones’s saloon, gambling away my sub¬ 
stance. I lost all my money, and my watch, my 
horse and buggy, my gun and setter. Jones lent 
me my horse and buggy in order to get home, 
and— 

“Tom!” bursts out Sybel, angrily; and Mrs. 
Wyndham’s soft voice exclaims, reproachfully: j 
“Oh, my dear boy!” The Judge looks silently j 
amused, and Sybel goes on, crossly: “ Jfhat’s 
the use of all that nonsense ? You were at Mr. 
Floyd’s.” 

“Very true: so I was,” Tom says, tranquilly. 
“Can you point out any special harm in that?” 

Sybel tosses her head. (She is a handsome 
girl, very like Tom, with the same fine dark 
eyes and rich brunette complexion.) “No special 
harm —to you,” she says, with emphasis. “ Per¬ 
haps it might be unfortunate for Helena to 
imagine you meant anything by your constant 
visits. Of course she won’t understand that it’s 
only * pour passer le tempt.’” 

Tom’s white teeth glitter under his mustache. 

“Oh, she understands it, I imagine,” he says, 
in his easy off-hand way. Then he leans back 
in his chair, and stares through the open window 
at Mr. Floyd’s house. They are next-door neigh¬ 
bors ; but Mr. Floyd, Helena’s uncle, lives in a 
quiet frame cottage, while the wealthy Judge 
resides in a grand mansion, with a velvet lawn 
spreading wide around it. Suddenly Tom starts 
and smiles; and an instant after, rises from the 
table, and walks out on the lawn. He has 
caught a glimpse of Helena gathering flowers 
in her front-yard. * 

u Halloo! May I come over?” he calls. 

Helena turns from the white jasmine she is 
pulling, and sees him standing with one hand 
on the low palings, just ready to vault over. 

“ No*indeed! You’ll land in my verbena-bed,” 
she exclaims, laughing, and coming towards him, 
with her hands frill of the fragrant white stars of 
jasmine. But, in defiance of her, he does spring, 


clears palings, flower-bed, and all, and stands by 
her side, triumphant. 

“Oh! Suppose you had fallen!” she says, 
half frightened, half proud of his strength and 
grace. Her grand handsome lover! Her sweet 
eyes fall as he takes her hand—both her hands, 
and all the sweet dewy blossoms she is carrying, 
and holds them in his warm firm clasp. 

“If I could only say ‘good-morning’ as I said 
‘good-night,’” he whispers, looking down at her 
fondly. 

She is well worth looking at, this fair fresh 
young girl, with golden gleams in her waving 
brown hair, and a color like a damask rose in 
her cheeks. The dress she wears is only a cheap 
white lawn, but it fits her lithe young figure to 
perfection, and is fresh and pure as the jasmine- 
flowers themselves. 

She looks up now, laughing, into her lover’s 
dark eyes. She is thinking there never were 
such eyes before—eyes of “black velvet and 
fire”—and never a voice sweeter and tenderer 
than his as he calls her again “ my own little 
Helena.” 

“ Helena!” comes a quick decided voice iust 
at this instant. She starts violently. There 
stands Sybel by the palings, looking full in her 
face with eyes that are much more “fire” than 
“velvet.” 

Lena’s color has deepened very prettily under 
her lover’s gaze. It turns to fire now. Cheeks 
and brow and throat turn vivid scarlet under 
Sybel’s sharp eyes; ftnd Lena feels that Sybel 
knows her secret. 

“ Good - morning I Oh, Lena, can you lend 
me a sacque - pattern ? I haven’t one that 
fits decently,” that black-eyed young woman 
remarks, quietly. 

“Yes, certainly,” Lena replies — thinking: 
“What a goose 1 am!” 

“ I’ll come over this minute, and get it, then.” 
And Sybel runs around to the gate; and Tom has 
only time to whisper, laughingly : “ Never mind: 
we’ll have all the evening together.” Then he 
takes himself off up-town. 

But they do not have all the evening together 
alone. Sybel is there, practicing 6ongs with 
Lena. 

And the next evening she carries off Lena to 
sing with her at home: the Wyndhams’ new 
“Steinway” being so superior to the little old 
piano at the Floyds’. Sybel seems seized with 
a sudden and violent mania for Helena’s society; 
and when Mary Wyndham comes home, she fol¬ 
lows her sister’s example. Mary is gentler and 
> sweeter than Sybel—also less clever and pene- 
| irating. But she is well managed by her elder 
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sister. By and by it becomes apparent to Lena 
tnat they are “on guard” to prevent ttUrdrteU* 
between Tom and herself. 

She is half amused and half indignant. 

“Ah! you are too late, my dears,” she says to 
herself. “ We know each other’s hearts; and we 
could trust each other, if we never met except 
under your eyes.” But they do meet, of course. 
There are long summer-evening strolls together 
in the woods and fields outside of town, occa¬ 
sional drives in Tom’s buggy, with his handsome 
bay horse, and now and then a quiet evening at 
Mr. Floyd’s, when Sybcl and Mary are detained 
at home, and no one else happens to drop in. 
Still it is not very satisfactory, and Tom chafes 
under it a little. 

“ See here, Lena; I don’t sec anything of you: 
I don’t know how it is.” (Lena knows, but she 
does not tell him.) “ I hate secret engagements, 
anyhow. If people knew you belonged to me, 
they wouldn’t be always bothering around—” 

“Didn’t I say it wasn’t* an engagement?” Lena 
laughs. 

“ Yes. But that’s nonsense, little girl, /think 
it one, if you don’t.” 

“Tom!”—Lena looks at him very seriously 
now—“ I’m afVaid you oughtn’t to marry me. 
You ought to marry a brilliant woman of the 
world, to help you on in life. One with beauty, 
and sense, and fine manners, and—money.” 

“ Very well, Miss Floyd. Find me a million¬ 
airess prettier, and cleverer, and better-mannered 
than you, and I’ll considcf^the matter.” 

“ Tom, she is found. She is coming to-morrow,” 
Lena says, solemnly*, but with a laugh in her eyes. 

“Who?—what?—oh. Miss Rivington: Sybel’s 
grand New York friend ! Yes, she’s very ‘swell.’ 
I saw her at Mount Desert, last summer.” 

“ I wonder H didn’t occur to you to fall in love 
with her then. It was so obviously the proper 
thing to do.” 

“ Why didn’t it occur to you to fall in love with 
George Ridgelcy, last summer. There was a good- 
looking follow with a fortune ready-made for you. 
But you let him go back to Chicago * all forlorn.’ 
‘Why was this thus?’ ” 

“ Because-—oh, because—you mustn't ask im¬ 
pertinent questions.” 

It is so pretty to sec her blush, and laugh, and 
turn away her head; and so sweet to know that 
she has never loved anyone else but him—lucky 
Tom Wyndham I 


CHAPTER III*. 

Miss Rivington has been at tne Wyndhams’ 
for two weeks. There is no word of her going 
away. The house is full of young guests—gay, 


fashionable people; and there is always some¬ 
thing exciting going on. Lena does not see so 
much of Tom as she used. Of course, he is 
obliged by courtesy to pay some attention to the 
young ladies visiting his sisters. Lena knows 
that; but it is a little hard to see him go driving 
or riding by with Miss Rivington—almost always 
Miss Rivington—whilst she sits dull and lonely 
at home. She begins to wish that handsome, self- 
possessed young woman, with the blonde hair and 
miraculously stylish and beautiful toilettes, would 
go away. She is not jealous, but she hates—yes, 
I fear she hates—whatever keeps Tom away. 

“ How do 1 look, Aunt Naunie?” she says, one 
day, as she turns from the mirror smilingly to 
consult her aunt's eyes. 

“ Lovely, my dear. Come and let your Unde 
John see you.” Lena does look lovely. Her 
dress is only the “poor girl’s livery”—white 
muslin ; but it is of a soft, sheer mull, that flows 
and floats around her like mist. She wears no 
ornaments but some old lace of Aunt Nannie’s, 
and a cluster of creamy roses at her belt. 

“W*. my little girl—how magnificent yon 
are!” Uncle John says, kindly, while the chil¬ 
dren stand round her in a circle, admiring. 

“ Lena, I bet nobody there will have on as 
pretty a dress as yours,” little Katie declares. 
Lena smiles, and kisses the earnest little face. 
But she knows her dress will be very poor and 
plain compared with many dresses that will be in 
Mrs. Wyndham’s parlors to-night. 

Tom comes for her, and they go out into the 
soft summer starlight. 

“ Don’t hurry, Lena,” he says, as he draws her 
gloved hand through his arm and holds it clasped 
tightly. “Thcso three minutes with you are 
worth all the evening to me.” 

After that does anyone think Lena envies 
Miss Rivington her wondcrfiil dress, that lookf 
as if it were woven of cobwebs covered with dew 
and sparkling in the moonlight ? She in simply 
utterly happy. 

“ Miss Lena, how do you do? Will you—may 
I have this next waltz with you?” 

She turns, and meets honest George Ridgeley*8 
eyes. He is flushing and trembling like a girt 

“ Why, Mr. Ridgeley ! I didn’t know you were 
here. I’m glad to see you.” And she holds out 
her hand frankly, and smiles a welcome. She 
dances with him once—twice—three times during 
the evening. 

“ Lena, are you going to let that poor fellow 
singe his wings again?” whispers Tom, during 
the one waltz he is able to get with her. 

“ Who ? Oh ! Why, Tom, he has forgotten all 
that. I’m just an old friend, you know.” 


\ 
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“Very likely,” says Tom, dryly. “But I’d 
like to tell him you are engaged to me.” 

“No, Tom, you won’t—you mustn’t!” Lena 
whispers, eagerly. 

Tom looks at her rather strangely. The truth 
is, already he has heard Sybel and Mary laugh¬ 
ing together about “ Lena's flirtation with George 
Ridgeley,” and he doesn't quite like it. When 
the waltz is over, he finds her a scat, and stands 
looking moodily on, while George makes his way 
across the room towards her. But, five minutes 
afterwards, Lena sees Tom talking gayly with 
Miss Rivington, as he saunters up and down the 
wide hall with her. 

“ He is all devotion apparently,” a very dis¬ 
tinct, sharp old voice behind her says. 

“Oh, that is Tom’s way, you know,” Sybel’s 
roice responds, gayly. “ He’s a dreadful flirt.” 

“ Oh, we heard about them at Mount Desert, 
hst year. But come, confess you would like her 
for a sister-in-law.” 

“Oh, of course we like it! There! Dear 
Mrs. Morton, I don’t know what Tom and Alice 
would say to me for breathing a word. 1 am so 
careless! Please don’t betray me.” Sybel slides 
away with a laugh ; and Lena sits very still and 
quiet, with her heart throbbing fast and hard. 

It is not true! She will not believe it! That 
Tom, who loves her — who is engaged to her — 
could— But, alas! she remembers that he is 
not engaged to her. How often has she herself 
declared that he is free—there is “no engage¬ 
ment” They were only to “trust each other.” 
But |f Tom finds he loves some ono else better, 
ihe cannot blame him or reproach him. He is 
freef Her happiness turns to dust and ashes on 
her lips. Presently she slips out of the window 
near her, unnoticed (she has sent George away 
from her on some, pretext), and glides like a 
ghost across the lawn. There are numbers of 
people straying about in the starlight. As Bho 
passes near one couple, she sees a glimmer of 
cobwebs strung with dew, and hears her lover’s 
fr wilia r laugh. Her lover I Is he hers or Alice 
Rriington’s ? 

She glides away into deep shadow, and is 
gon* No one misses her but honest George, 
who comes hurriedly back to look for her, but 
fiul* to find her. j 

Two days after, Sybel comes over to Lena’s, j 
early. 

“Sorry you had a headache yesterday, Lena. 

I wanted you to come over and see Alice again. 
Ho you know, she took such a fancy to you! She 
■ays your color and the wave in your hair are 
J 11 ** irresistible. Oh, by the way, did you know j 
Tom went home with her, yesterday?’' J 

Voi. LXXXY.—4. 


| Sybel stops to laugh, and goes on again, gayly: 
j “Yes, indeed! I wasn’t surprised. Of course 
| I have been suspecting all the time. I confess I 
j shall be perfectly delighted to have it all settled. 
She suits him and us so exactly.” 

“She is certainly very beautiful,” Lena man¬ 
ages to say, calmly. 

“And so George Ridgeley is as devoted as ever, 
Lena?” Sybel exclaims, presently. “My dear 
child, what are you thinking about not to accept 
him ? Take my advice, my love; and if he asks 
you again, say yes. He’s the best fellow—and no 
end of money.” 

And Sybel goes away, leaving Helena to break 
her heart with doubts that are almost terrible 
certainties. Tom gone with Alice Rivington, and 
without a word to her ? No message—no letter ? 

“ Oh ! if'he docs not love me, why did lie tell 
me so a thousand times? Was it only flirting, 
after all? Sybel says he is a flirt. Oh, what 

shall I do without him? Oh, if I only knew 

the truth!” 

The truth, poor little Helena? Sybel could 
have told it if she had chosen. Sybel knows 
that when Tom had discovered, the night before 
Alice Rivington left, that his father wished him 
to go North on business, he had gone over to see 
Lena. “ Lena has a headache ; and mamma says 
we mustn’t let anybody disturb her,” little 
Katie says, at the door. In fact, Lena had 

fallen asleep; and before she waked, careless 

little Katie had forgotten all about Tom’s visit. 

' But Tom made another effort to reach Lena. 

“See here, John! There’s a letter on my 
mantel-piece I want you to take over to Mr. 
Floyd’s,” Sybel heard—overheard—Tom saying 
to one of the servants, just before the carriage 
came to take them to the train, which passed 
the station at the “unearthly” hour of five 
A. M. 

“ Yes, sah,” John answers, promptly. He is 
not apt to forget “ Mars’ Tom’s ” orders. 

But in five minutes after the carriage leaves 
the door, Sybel slips upstairs into Tom’s room. 
There it is, on the clock upon the mantel-piece: 
a large white envelope, directed in Tom’s tree 
bold hand to “ Miss Helena Floyd.” Sybel 
stands looking at it, and wishing she dared— 
she scarcely knows what. Presently she puts 
out her hand to take it; but—perhaps her hand 
is not very steady—as she touches it, it slips 
back, and disappears behind the clock. It is 
out of sight entirely. John will never think of 
looking behind the clock, and no one will ever 
dream it was her fault. Her fault? Why, it—i 
it was almost an accident. She hadn’t meant to 
hide it! 
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A footstep on the stairs startles her, and she begs her not to cry, and not to mind him. He 
flies out of the room, frightened, trembling, yet j only wants her to be happy, he adds. You see, 
glad. And John does not find the letter: for it is a little gleam of common sense that has 
she hears him, a little while after, remarking to ; saved Helena and honest George — saved them 
Patty, the house-maid: “ Mars’ Tom say he luff, from a misery infinitely greater than any pain 
a letter on de mantel-piece, but dey ain’t none ' that wrings their hearts now. 
dar. I spec’ he put it in his pocket, an’ forgit it.** ; But how did Tom come to be there just at the 
“ Mars’ Tom mighty forgitful,” responds Patty. I wrong time? He has come home tired, worried, 

- s out of spirits; and Sybel gives him some dinner, 

CHAPTERIV. I and chatters to him while he eats it. 

Tom has been gone a week. All day long Lena j “How is Miss Helena Floyd, SybelShe 
goes about the house trying to be herself. She > wasn’t well when I went away.” He tries to 
tries in vain. The song has died out of her life, j say it carelessly. 

She hopes, and watches, and despairs; starts j “Lena? Oh, she’s very well. Everybody says 
at a footstep; is restless, and feverish, and; she s engaged to George Ridgeley. They’re out 
wretched; and spends nearly all of her nights j together all the time. I saw them go to walk 
in crying. No wonder Aunt Nannie thinks she > a few minutes ago.” 

is looking badly, and wants to give her quinine. < Tom says not another word, but goes away. 
And George Ridgeley adds to her trouble, by \ gets his horse, and rides off into the country, 
renewing his love-making so earnestly, so plead- > He is coming slowly back, after a long* gallop, 
ingly, that she is almost bewildered by it. Some- s when he passes through the pleasant by-path, 
times she feels half tempted to end it all by S and sees the prodf of Sybel’s news. At least it 
accepting him. Pride tempts her that way. If > looks like proof. But Tom thinks the matter over 
she accepts him, then no one will ever know—S as he rides home. “Some fellows would just 
not even Tom himself—that her heart is broken j give up, and go off somewhere, and never see 
by Tom’s faithlessness. And perhaps, after all, \ her again, and be as miserable ns*—the devil— 
she may learn to love George. She cannot live § for life. That’s the way it is in novels. But 


without love; and she knows George loves her. $ 


He has addled her, and no one else, ever since 
he was fifteen years old, and first came to the 
village school. She half makes up her mind to 


* 

} 


? 


say yes. The crisis comes one evening when she >, 


maybe there’s something I don’t understand. 
Perhaps she did write to me, and her letter was 
lost. Maybe she’s just doing a little bit of flirt¬ 
ing with Ridgeley. It isn’t like her, and—well, 
for that matter, she may have been flirting with 


is walking with George in the pine-woods outside \ 
of the village. He turns suddenly, and says: i 

“ Look here, Lena. Do you think any one \ 
will ever love you better than I do? Don’t you j 
know I’d give my life to make you happy ? j 
Can't you trust yourself with me? Oh, Lena, j 
say yes, dear,” he urges, vehemently. j 

He is so good — so honest — and she is so; 
wretched! Lena almost yields. Her hand lies j 
in his. Alas! she does not hear the tramp of a j 
horse on the soft carpet of pine-needles. At a \ 
little distance a horseman passes slowly along a 
path that crosses the one they are in. It is Tom ! 
Wyndliam—the Fates will it so: and he sees j 
Helena sitting with her hand in George Ridge- > 
ley'8 hand: sees it, and rides away unseen of) 
them. j 

If he had waited one moment, he would have j 
seen Helena suddenly snatch her hand away, j 
cover her face, and sob out: “Oh, George, I 
can’t! It wouldn’t be right. I don’t love you, \ 
my dear good George; and I would only make j 


me. Appearances are against you, my little 
Lena; but I’m going to give myself one more 
chance for happiness, anyhow.” 

But as he feels sure that Ridgeley will be 
at Mr. Floyd’s in the evening, he waits until 
morning—and hasn't a pleasant night of it, 
either. Sometimes pride and wounded love and 
anger almost make him determine to ride away 
with the morning light, and never see her again. 
But common sense gets the best of it; and soon 
after breakfast he stands in the shaded flower- 
scented little parlor at Mr. Floyd’s, and listens 
for Helena’8 entering footsteps. He bears her 
coming at last: not with the quick joyous tap-tap 
of her heeled slippers along the hall, that he is 
accustomed to. She comes slowly. The door 
opens, and the slender white-robed figure stands 
still almost in the doorway. Tom’s heart beats 
rapidly. “ It is all over, by George!” he thinks. 
Then he sees her face: pale, with dark shadows 
under her eyes; and she stands silently, and 
looks at him with great mournful eyes. 


you miserable.” And George is silent for a > - 

moment, with the bitterness of death in bis j CHAPTER V. 

heart- Then he soothes her gently; and he J “ Lena ( What on earth have you been doing 
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to yourself? Oh, my love, tell me why you look 
so,” he cries. 

He hurries up te her, shocked and alarmed, 
and takes her cold little hand. 

“ Tell me, Lena; have you been ill, and I did 
not know it?” 

A world of love and tenderness thrills in his 
voice, and brings the color to Lena’s cheeks, so 
lately so pale. 

Their eyes meet: and then—how it happens 
neither can tell; but in an instant she is sobbing 
in his arms, and he is whispering fond caressing 
words into her ear. There is really not much to 
eiptain after that. It was all a mistake, that a 
few words clear up. And Lena manages to tell 
her stopr without a word of blame for Sybel. 
She will not say anything to make Tom angry 
with her. Why should she? Will he love her 
any more because he loves his sister less? 

‘'And now, little girl, I’m going to end all 
fins nonsense. If people had known you and I 
belonged to each other, you wouldn’t have been 
breaking your heart over idle gossip; and I 
wouldn’t have had to go mooning around for a 
week, believing you had thrown me over for 
Kdgeley. You see, if I hadn’t got that into my 
bend, I’d have written again.” 

“What are you going to do, Tom?” she asks, 
w he puts on his hat with a determined air. 

“To beard the lion—a couple of lions—in 
their respective dens,” he answers, as he walks 
»way laughing. 

M To marry my niece Helena ? Why, bless my 
wul, Tom! if the child wants to marry you, there 
isn’t anybody else I’d rather give her to. But I 
uerer thought of such a thing as Helena’s marry¬ 
ing!” This from dear good absent-minded Uncle 
John. Not a very formidable “lion,” certainly. 

Tom wrings his hand gratefully, and then goes 
off to his toiler's office. The Judge is busy with 


some important papers, and does not even look 
up as Tom enters. 

“ Can I speak to you a moment, father?” Tom 
asks, huskily. 

The Judge looks up now, nods, and pushes up 
his spectacles. u 

“I think it right to tell you, sir, that I am 
engaged to be married to Helena Floyd,” the 
young man says, very quietly. 

“Ah!” The Judge looks at him keenly, but 
does not frown. There is a moment’s silence, 
and Tom speaks again: 

“I hope you do not disapprove of it, sir?” 

The Judge shakes his head. “ No; but I 
imagined, from something Sybel said, that you 
were rather attracted by Miss Rivington. Her 
fortune would have been an attraction to most 
young men.” 

“Well, sir, not to me,” Tom says, soberly, “i 
rather think I’d like my money to be my own, 
and not ray wife’s. And, you see, the fact is— 
Helena and I love each other dearly.” This 
last sentence is uttered rather impetuously, and 
Tom colors a little. 

The Judge nods again, and smiles quietly. 

Then he pulls down his spectacles, and goes on 
with his papers; and Tom slips off for a long 
happy morning with Helena. 

A vigorous search in Tom’s room reveals the 
missing letter behind the clock. No one ever 
suspects that Sybel put it there. She is so glad 
not to be found out that she forgives Lena for 
spoiling her plans about Alice Rivington. She 
even becomes very fond of her again—as all the 
Wyndham household are. As for the Judge, he 
has been heard to say more than once, as he 
kisses Lena’s soft cheek, or gently smooths her 
bright hair: “ My dear, you’ll be the very wife 
for Tom! You have more common sense than 
any girl I know.” 


“PALM-BRANCHES LYING.” 

BT ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Twwt bear her, white-robed, in; palm-branches lying* 
Thrown there triumphant down. 

Ter she hoa foaght her fight, and conquering, dying, 
Has won, through death, her crown 1 

8oft ewoDa the chanting: like some angel-quire 
That hovers in the skies 

To bear the freed eoul on—hark! higher, higher, 

Tar off in apace it dies. 

Aadtben I see, as in a vision, gleaming, 

The everlasting gates; 


And through them, open flung, such glory streaming! 
While He before them waits. 

And saints and martyrs, harpers harping, crying: 

“ How blessed are the dead. 

When dying in the Lord. It is not dying: 

They bring their sheaves instead 1 

“ Their works do follow them: each high endeavor, 
Each noble deed and word.” 

And still they sing: “Forever and forever, 

Oh, blessed in the Lord 1” 
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BT BARBARA YECHTOH. 


I. 

She was such a mere slip of a girl that it 
seemed a wonder she could work the change in 
the whole house that she did. Tall and slim, 
with an eager changeful face, a bright impulsive 
manner, an odd mingling of childishness and 
dignity: no one could resist her long, and every¬ 
body felt glad she had come to brighten up the 
quiet old boarding-house. Even Miss Stevens, 
who was a beauty and accomplished, came to like 
her when she found Miss Van Kortland did not 
attempt to usurp any of her rights, or to take 
away any of her admirers; while the older men 
of the house rejoiced to find so much freshness 
and innocence in a nineteenth-century girl. 

She had a little sister with her—a shy, delicate 
child—and they appeared to be alone in the world, 
save for a grave, stern-looking uncle who had en¬ 
gaged board for them, and who came to see them 
once a month, and staid just one hour each 
time. 

“ We are quite alone in the world,” said Elia 
to Mrs. Stevens, when they first came, drawing 
Kitty closer to her side. “ Wc are more like 
mother and child than like sisters; you see, she 
is delicate, and I have to take great care of her,” 
with an assumption of womanliness that made 
Mrs. Stevens smile. 

Their room was opposite John Thurber’s—one 
of the “older men,” over forty, whose hair was 
thickly sprinkled with gray, rich and eccentric. 
Yet he liked them very much—the sweet frank 
yet modest manner of the girl, and the shy 
demureness of the child. So he took to making 
mnch of Kitty, coaxed her to sit on his knee, 
even brought her candies—sorely against his 
conscience—and was fully repaid by Elia’s bright 
smile and earnest “How kind you are.” Then 
gradually he and Elia commenced to have long 
talks together, and he was amused and interested 
by her quick, original remarks. 

One evening they were all in the back parlor, 
while Miss Adele favored them with “The trail¬ 
ing garments of the night,” in a clear soprano, 
incited thereto by an ardent admirer who hung 
over the piano. 

Mrs. Stevens nodded in her chair, Mr. Ferris 
read his paper, Elia sat by the fire in a low chair, 
her arms round Kitty, her big brown eyes staring 
at the glowing coals in the grate. John Thurber 
( 60 ) 


sat near, his paper in his lap, a pleasant light 
\ in his eyes, looking at the two. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Elia,” he 
said, presently, in a low voice. 

Elia smiled slowly without looking at him. 

“ 1 was building castles,” she said: “ such tall 
ones; and,now they have all tumbled down: you 
have called me back to every-day life.” 

“ I am sorry—” he commenced, diffidently. 

“Oh, never mind,” with a bright glance: “I 
can build them up again at any time. 1 excel in 
building castles *in Spain’—and really, they 
never hurt me; you know, some people think it 
is an injurious habit; but to me and Kitty it is a 
positive help. This way. If things go wrong, or 
we are disappointed, or cheated out of some 
enjoyment, I take Kitty on my lap, and we have 
a dream together—I interpreting for her—and 
that, of course, we can make as extravagant aa 
we like; and by the time we come to the end, we 
have had a better time perhaps than the reality 
would have been.” 

“You and Kitty are philosophers,” said John, 
smiling, the kindly light deepening i?, his eyee. 
“But does that always satisfy you?” 

“ No,” said Elia, wistfully. “ Sometimes I can’t 
console myself so—I feel cross and wicked for a 
little while; and sometimes I long to be rich, io 
give my Kitt”—rubbing her chin softly over the 
child’s head—“everything: to travel, to buy lots 
of books, and pretty clothes for us both. You 
did not think I was so vain, did you? But I love 
pretty clothes as well as anybody. Oh, and I 
want to have a lovely voice: then I’d sing for 
you.” 

Then she blushed suddenly, and added: 

“ But how foolish. Come, Kitt: it’s time you 
were in bed; say ‘good-night’.” And she rose. 

“ Will you—won’t—wouldn’t you like to go to 
the theatre with me to-morrow evening?” asked 
John, awkwardly. “‘Money’ is to be played at 
Wallack’s, and I think you may like it.” 

. “ Indeed, I should like it,” cried Elia, clapping 
her hands softly, her great eyes shining. “1 
have only been twice to the theatre in my life. 
You are so kind,” putting her hand frankly into 
John’s. Then she and Kitty went upstairs. 

“Will I do?” asked Miss Van Kortland, th« 
next evening, os she stood in the hall putting or 
her gloves. 
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“You look—” said John, eyeing her with 
approval—and truly, she was pleasant to look at, 
in her dark-brown suit and brown hat, its scarlet 
bands and feathers lighting up the brunette face 
beneath—“you look,” he repeated, the color 
rising to his broad forehead (he wasn’t used to 
paying compliments), “like a little brown bird, 
with a pretty top-knot of red.” 

“Good! ” replied Elia, dancing about. “I like 
that: for I trimmed that ‘pretty top-knot’ myself. 
Are you sure it’s not too red ?” anxiously. 

“Quite sure,” replied John, promptly; then 
they started off. 

How can that evening be described ? The charm¬ 
ing, witty play, the dainty little supper afterward, 
and the walk home. It was very cold, and Elia had 
no muff; so with one hand in the breast of her 
coal, and the other in John’s overcoat-pocket—at 
bis suggestion—she danced along by his side, chat¬ 
tering everything that came into her head. 

“I can’t tell you how I have enjoyed it all,” 
she said, shaking hands with John on their floor. 

John laid his other hand over hers. 

“You have given me more pleasure than I 
tave given you,” he said, simply. 

After this, they went out together very often, 
and Elia and Kitty came to look upon John Thur- 
ber as their best fYiend. Elia teased him, tyran¬ 
nised over him, and, in a quaint, innocent fashion, 
made much of him, until she had crept into his 
very heart. 

It was something new for Mrs. Stevens and 
Miss Adele to see Mr. Thurber—who, in the ten 
years he hod boarded with them, had never once 
paid attention to anything feminine—holding 
worsted for Elia, telling Kitt stories, and playing 
games with both the girls, bringing flowers, can¬ 
dies, fruit, and books. Eveiybody in the house 
noticed it, and Mrs. Stevens began to look at Miss 
Adele, and Miss Adele to look back, “ and a cloud 
began to rise, no bigger than a man’s hand.” 

“That girl is not as simple as she looks,” said 
Miss Stevens. “ She is playing a deep game: she 
is after the old man’s money.” Miss Adele 
would have taken John Thurber in a minute, with 
bis forty years and all his eccentricities, without 
one spark of love on her side: for he was rich— 
thui mighty salver of “a multitude of sins”— 
and she was (whisper it) thirty-four. 

Even the “general house-work” confided to her 
intimate friend next door that “ Miss Elia wuz 
arsettin’ her cap fur the ole man.” No one 
seemed to think it possible there might be a sweet 
blossom of love slowly developing in the girl’s 
heart all unknown to herself. 

Christmas came on apace. Kitty had holidays, 
and she and Elia were shut up in their room day 


after day, while bursts of laughter and songs 
proved the confinement was not irksome. Every¬ 
one was busy with Christmas gifts, and at Kitty’s 
special request everybody was to hang up a 
stocking; and it was put to vote by the elders, and 
nuaniraously carried, that said stockings should 
be hung in the parlor; Mr. Henderson, who, with 
his wife, occupied the entire second floor, and 
was an oracle unto Mrs. Stevens, throwing him¬ 
self warmly into the idea. 

At last the eventful morning dawned. All 
came down bright and early to breakfast. Then 
Mr. Henderson opened the parlor-door, and 
everybody rushed in. 

I have scarcely time to tell you of all the 
presents that were given and received: of the 
beautiful things that Mrs. Henderson got, or the 
useful things that Mrs. Stevens found on her 
chair; how Miss Adele’s heart was made glad by 
handsome gifts from all; how even Mr. Ferris 
found some one had remembered him. How 
Kitty actually shouted with joy at the chairful of 
toys, books, and candies; how Mr. Thurber found 
among his things two parcels—“From Elia and 
Kitty Van Kortland”—which proved to be a pair 
of slippers and a pin-cushion, worked by the 
girls: “every stitch except the soles,” said Kitt. 
Or how Elia found, under all her gifts, a queer- 
shaped white parcel, which proved to be a jewel- 
case containing a simple, handsome pair of gold 
bangles, with a card—“ Miss Elia, from her friend, 
John Thurber.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Elia, drawing in her 
breath until her mouth looked like a button. 
“ How perfectly lovely! Oh, Mr. Thurber! you 
are so good to me ! They are just what I’ve been 
pining after, the longest time.” Then obeying 
her first impulse, she marched across to John, 
pulled him down to her level, and actually kissed 
him. 

All smiled, except Mrs. Stevens, who looked 
angry. Mr. Thurber’s face grew scarlet; but he 
answered, bravely: 

“I am very glad you like them; I hoped you 
would—” 

It never occurred to Elia that she had done 
anything out of the way in kissing a man old 
enough to be her father. It had seemed to her 
the proper thing to do under the circumstances, 
and she had done it. And the rest of the day 
passed like a happy dream. John’s manner had 
changed a little, but in what respect the girl 
could scarce have told; but it only made him all 
thfe kinder, and she and Kitty and John enjoyed 
that day with all their hearts. Many a time, long 
after, she remembered it. Mrs. Stevens’ and Miss 
Adele’s cold looks and manner had no effect upon 
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her: I doubt if she even noticed they were not 
as cordial as usual. 


II. 

But in the days that came after, Elia felt the 
coldness without understanding it, and puzzled 
over it alone; for Kitt was too young to under¬ 
stand a trouble like this. “ What have I done?” 
she asked herself. However, one day, sitting with 
Mrs. Stevens*and Miss Adele, the storm, which 
had now assumed large proportions, burst. 

“ Miss Van Kortland,” began Mrs. Stevens, 
“did you know that I was acquainted with the 
Allisons? They are friends of Mr. Thurber’s.” 

“Are you, indeed?” said Elia, wondering at 
the sudden foreboding of evil that came over her. 
“ 1 have heard him speak of them.” 

“ I spent last evening with them,” continued 
Mrs. Stevens, pinning her work viciously to her 
knee; “and while there, I heard something which 
I think you ought to know: and you can act as 
you please about it. Mrs. Allison, it seems, has 
heard of you—through Mr. Thurber, I suppose.” 
She stopped, put the pin in her mouth, while she 
creased another tuck. 

“Well?” said Elia, quietly. 

“ Well,” repeated the elder lady, a trifle em¬ 
barrassed, “she said that—well, she asked me 
what kind of a girl you were; and, of course, I 
spoke as well—that is, I spoke well of you—and 
you must remember I am only repeating her 
words. She said she had heard that you* were 
trying your best to catch Mr. Thurber, and that 
she did not. think much of any girl that would 
marry a man for money, especially a man as old 
as he is. She called you designing, and said that 
Mr. Thurber said—” 

She hesitated here. 

“ What did Mr. Thurber say?” asked Elia, with 
very set lips. “ Tell me—I would rather know.” 

“ She said that when she teased him about 
you, Mr. Thurber said he knew better than to 
be ‘caught by chaff.’ ” 

Ah, Mrs. Stevens! one grain of truth; but so 
distorted, its originator could scarce have recog¬ 
nized it. Mrs. Allison had teased John Thurber 
in a general way, as far as she dared, prophesy¬ 
ing he “ would go through the woods, and pick 
up a crooked stick at the end ”; and he had 
answered, smiling: “I’ll not be caught by chaff, 
anyhow. When I am caught, it will be by sweet 
pure gold,” his heart throbbing at the recollec¬ 
tion of the slim hand that hod lain in his that 
evening, and the merry “ Come home soon and 
safe.” 

“John Thurber never said that with regard 
to me,” cried Elia, hotly, rising and facing the 


two women. “I won’t believe it; I know he 
didn’t.” 

“Do you?” retorted Mrs. Stevens, angrily. 

“ Why shouldn’t he, if ho thought it? Everyone 
has seen the dead-set you have made at him. 
Everyone sees through it—himself included. It 
is shameful, the way you have run after him. 

1 can t tell you what I thought Christmas 
morning.” 

“ You must remember he is a man of the 
world,” put in Miss Adele, calmly; “and you 
should feel grateful to mother for letting you 
know what a valuation he puts upon your kind 
attentions. All pure Platonic affection on your 
side, of course,” with a sneer. 

“IIow dare you speak to me so?” cried the 
girl, with quivering lips, her eyes ablaze. 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves? I never 
even thought of such a thing. I looked upon 
him as my friend. I wouldn’t marry him for a 
kingdom. So tell your friend to make her mind 
easy. Mrs. Stevens, I shall not stay here any 
longer than 1 can help. I’ll telegraph for uncle.’* 

How she got out of the room she could never 
tell; or up to her room. Here she threw herself 
flat on the bed, burying her face in the pillows, 
every nerve quivering, hurt to her very heart. 

Her friend John Thurber, whom she had looked 
upon as the truest, nobleBt man that lived, whose 
friendship had seemed a strong rock of refuge— 
h had said that (for, spite of herself, a miserable 
conviction came over her that he had said it: 
why else should those women say so ?—they had 
nothing to gain by her losing a friend. Foor inno¬ 
cent Elia !)—he thought she was trying to get 
him to marry her—for his money. Her face 
felt scorched with hot blushes. Had she really 
been immodest? What had she done? 

Memory ran rapidly over the six months of 
their acquaintance. Instance after instance rose 
to her mind: things done in the innocence of a 
pure heart, but which seemed positively, wick¬ 
edly bold and forward to her now. 

“And I kissed him!” she cried, clasping her 
hands, as Christmas morning flashed into her 
mind. “ He must despise mo—perhaps is laugh¬ 
ing at me in his heart. What shall I do? I’d 
never, never marry him: not if he begged and 
begged — which ho has no desire to do. Oh, 
John Thurber, my friend, how could you believe 
so ill of me?”. Then, starting up: “I’ll show 
them all they have made a mistake. I’ll let him 
know I don’t care a jot for him: I must, or I 
should die of shame. Oh, how could he misjudge 
me so? Oh, Kitt, my darling!” as the child ran 
in; “come put your arms round me, and love 
me: for I am so desolate.” 
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She was so quiet, so dignified, at dinner, and j wretched attempt at a laugh. “ If I married man 
so cold to John, that that gentleman knew not s so much older than myself, you might be sure it 
what to make of her. In vain he racked his j would not be for love. If I ever marry, I shall 
brain for a reason. Then a fit of diffidence came j hope to win both a young man and a rich one. 
over him, which made him appear stiff; and when j I’ve no desire to be an old man’s darling.” 
ihe asked Mr. Ferris to take a message to the tele -1 “ Child! child !” said Mr. Ferris, sadly, 

graph office for her, John rose, and left the room j “ Your sentiments do you great honor,” said 
with a cool good-night. He hated caprice; and j John Thurber, quietly. His face looked os if cut 
Elia’s behavior looked like it to him. i out of stone, and his eyes flashed as only gray 

The next evening, going up the fourth - floor > eyes can when filled with scorn; but his voice 
stairs, he met Elia on her way down. She was l was quite even. 

Ute for dinner. The hall was not lighted, and > “ Miss Van Kortland’s uncle,” announced the 

they almost ran against one another. > servant, suddenly. So Elia and Kitty went into 

“Good-evening,” he said, taking her hand; j the other parlor, 
and she let him keep it for a moment. “ How / As she crept up to bed that night, John came 
ire you to-night? Aren’t you well?” Something l out of his room. Drawing her close to the light 
in the quiet figure chilled him. ' in the hall, he said, in the same repressed voice: 

“Yes,” said Elia: only one small word, but j “Look at me. Answer me truly. Do you mean 
with an involuntary quiver in her voice that >. what you said to-night ? From your very heart, 
touched John’s heart. s do you mean it? Tell me the truth. More 

“My poor little lonely girl!” he whispered, j depends on your answer than perhaps you 

tad suddenly gathered her into his arms—just ) think.” 

&n instant. Then Elia struggled away : her heart > “ Perhaps he is going to condescend to be 

throbbing, her cheeks burning with shame and £ caught by chaff,” thought Elia, wrath fully. “Y’ou 
contempt for herself. She stood in the dark for \ have no right to question me,” she cried, proudly, 
a few minutes, battling agaiust her heart, and \ “ But if it will be any satisfaction to you to hear 

railing up all her pride. \ it, I repeat it: I mean it—I mean it—I mean it. 

“Have you been reading the divorce-case of \ There!” 

Money versus Youth that is now pending?” asked < “But you would not marly a man for his 
Mr. Ferris that evening. They were all in the money?” incredulously. 

back-parlor. j: “It would be a great temptation,” answered 

“Yes,” answered John, slowly; “and a sadder Elia, recklessly. “You know I have always 
rase I never read. Mercenary—” wanted to be rich.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Stevens, with a cruel “I have made a very great mistake,” said 
glance at Elia; “ without doubt she married him John, wearily. 

for his money; and when that began to take “I think you have,” she replied, defiantly, 
vingB, she found out the incompatibility of their but with a catch in her voice. Then, putting 
tempers.” out her hand: “ Kitty and I are going away in 

“What could he expect?” spoke Elia, sharply, j the morning. Uncle is coming for us. Pleaso 
“A man of fifty and a girl of eighteen: what < let me thank you for all your kindness to us 
congeniality of tastes could there be between j both.” And, coldly, they shook hands, 
them? He might have known she was not mar- s Elia sat on the edge of her bed, her head 
tying him for love.” \ drooped low on her breast, her arms hanging 

The effect of this speech was electrical. Mr. > straight down by her sides, utterly dejected. 
Penis looked aghast over the top of his paper; j “It’s done,” she thought, a pitying sensation 
John Thurber turned white and stern ; Mr. and j coming over her for that other Elia who had been 
Mis. Henderson looked sorry; Mrs. Stevens and \ so happy. “You’ve lost your best friend, poor 
Mi» Adele glanced knowingly at each other. \ girl. He’ll never know you’ve lied to him: he’ll 
“Why,don’t you think it possible for a woman i always think of you as a miserable mercenary 
to love a man so much older than herself?” asked \ wretch—always, as long as you two live. And 
Mr. Ferris, gently. I’m only eighteen: I may live a long time. 

“No,” said Elia, deliberately, though her heart | And he is strong: he may live a long time, 
brat so fast it almost choked the falsehood on her $ And always after this we shall bo strangers. 
Hps; “I do not. Women who marry old men l Oh, God! how shall I ever keep on—going back 
invariably do it for money, or a home, or some j to the desolate lonely life before I met him ? Did 
«ber such reason. They can’t do it for love: ' he really say that mean thing about me? Even 
it would be too absurd, you know,” with a \ if he did, how could I have forgotten aU his 
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kindness, to wound him so? I wish I could die 
tliia minute: then perhaps lie would forgive me, 
and love me again.” 

“Thank God I found it out in time!” mut¬ 
tered John, marching up and down his room. 
“ 1 might have made two lives miserable. And 
yet—it was so sweet,” with a slow bitter smile. 
“I would have staked my soul on that girl’s 
unworldliness. But she assured me—” And 
even os he thought, came bock to his mind 
repeated instances of Elia’s strong desire for 
wealth: remarks playfully spoken and accepted 
at the time, but which, in this new light, “ jvere 
confirmation strong as proofs of Holy Writ.” 

Six weeks after, as Kitty and Elia were sitting 
alone in their uncle’s parlor at the hotel, John 
Thurber was announced. Elia noticed that he 
looked older, graver, sterner. 

“ I can only stay five minutes,” he said, keep¬ 
ing his hat in his hand. “I start fo- Europe 
to-morrow, to lie gone some years: and 1 wished 
to bid Kitt and you good-bye. You look pale 
and thin: have you been ill?” his gray eyes 
searching her face. 

“I am quite well,” answered Elia, the color 
rushing to her face. “Won’t you sit down?” 

“No, thanks,” said John; then they stood 
without a word. 

“Good-bye, Kitt*,” he said, presently. The 
little girl commenced to cry, and throwing her 
arms round him, kissed him. Then he p\it out 
his hand to Elia. 

“Good-bye; God bless you,” he said, very 
gently. 

Elia stood white and dumb before him. The 
truth—sweet loving words—lay behind her lips; 
but she was trembling so she could not speak 
them. Twice her lips moved, but no sound 
came; the dark eyes had in their depths a look 
of anguish that puzzled John, and haunted him 
for many a day. 

“ Good-bye,” he repeated, smoothing her cold 
lingers with his other hand. Then he dropped 
it, and went away. 

Elia heard his steps echoing down the long 
corridor: listened till the sounds ceased, then 
cowered down by the fire, on the floor, shivering 
—her arms round Kitty, her eyes wide open and 
dry, moaning with a great lonely wistful longing. 


III. 

An Algerian sun shone bright and warm; the 
skies were blue as sapphire; the grass and foli¬ 
age and flowers seemed singing one glad pean of 
joy: mere existence was a pleasant fact. From 
the piazza of the Grand Hotel des Bains, glimpses 
of the Mediterranean could be seen between the 


trees. A girl leaned listlessly against one of th* 
posts of the piazza. Her eyes gazed indifferently 
at the beauty around her. There were curves of 
sadness about the full mobile lips, that were not 
there when we last saw her—a sadness, however, 
that accorded with the black dress and crape- 
trimmed straw hat pushed carelessly back from 
her face. 

Two of the desires of Elia’s heart had been 
gratified: she was wealthy, she was traveling; 
but the Want face was changed — “very muoh 
changed,” someone thought, coming along tli* 
piazza with Kitty. That young person wo* 
dancing along in high glee. 

“Elia,” she cried, “I’ve found someone that 
knows us. Isn’t it nice? See!” 

Elia turned slowly, to meet the gaze of a pair 
of well-remembered gray eyes. A flood of color 
swept over her face, even to the tips of her ears; 
and such a welcome light flashed into her eye* 
that the new-comer could not fail to see it. 

“John! John Thurber!” she cried, breath¬ 
lessly, both hands outstretched, and laid in 
John’s strong ones. Her gladness was unmis¬ 
takable : her lips were quivering—tears were in 
her eyes now. “ 1 am so glad to see you,” sh* 
repeated. 

“ So am I glad to see you,” said John, uncon¬ 
sciously stroking her hand with an old well- 
remembered gesture. “ But how came you here? 
And why in mourning?” 

“ For uncle,” she answered. “ He died eight 
months ago, and as Kitt wasn’t very strong, and 
Mrs. Esdaile, a friend of ours, was coming abroad, 
we came with her, and, in our ahnless wanderings, 
drifted here. And you?” 

“ I took a run over here,” replied John, “ to see 
this part of the world. You spoke of Mrs. Esdaile 
—is she a small pretty woman, with a very pleas¬ 
ant manner?” 

“Yes,” answered Elia, a spasm of jealousy, 
contracting her foolish little heart. 

“ I think I know her,” said John, slowly. “I 
met her several times in New York.” 

“And will you go all round with us?” cried 
Kitty, who felt it quite time she received som* 
notice. “ We’ve wanted to see the dervishes, and 
to go to the gardens, and to buy some things; but 
Mrs. Esdaile hasn’t been feeling well, and she 
says Elia and I ought not to go alone.” 

“Certainly,” said John, making a sudden 
inward resolve. “ I need not go back to Paris 
for two weeks yet, and those two weeks I will 
devote to taking you about, Kitt.” 

“And Elia?” queried Kitt. 

John glanced at the girl; she stood with her 
clasped hands behind her back, gazing away at 
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the scrap of blue sea visible; and he noticed > 
again the weariness of her expression. What j 
had caused it? Could it be grief for her uncle? j 
“I am sorry to hear of your uncle’s death,” he ; 
said, presently. “ I suppose it was a great loss ) 
to you?” j 

“He was veiy kind to Kitt and me,” replied j 
Elia, simply : “and of course we felt his death. j 
But you know, Mr. Thurber, we saw very little i 
sf him, and he was not an affectionate man, so I j 
am afraid we do not feel it as much as we ought, .j 
He was our only relative, too; and—” J 

“He left us lots of money,” put in Kitty.? 
“We need not wear old dresses any longer; and \ 
when we go bock to New York, we can have a \ 
great big house, and a horse for me to ride, and \ 
lots of things—” \ 

“Hush, Kitt,” quickly said her sister. \ 

“ I must congratulate ybu on having realized ! 
the wish of your heart,” remarked John, coldly, j 
Elia threw out both hands quickly, while the > 
•dor rushed to her face. “Don’t,” she said, | 
brokenly: “you used to be kind,” and walked \ 
rapidly away from them. j 

Mrs. Esdaile did remember John Thurber, and i 
Immediately proceeded to make herself agreeable \ 
to him. They took excursions in every direction, \ 
»w the dancing dervishes, bought silk, and amber, \ 
and curious trifles, drank delicious coffee with J 
pastille of ambergris in it, invaded the dark \ 
unlighted holes of the Arabs in search of golden J 
•nbroidery and quaintly carved boxes; visited j 
the cemetery on Friday to see the women “ feed- j 
ing their dead*.; then to the Holy Well, to witness j 
the sacrifices for the sick ; to the Mosque, to see \ 
a marabout’s tomb; to the gardens below the j 
hotel, where the picturesque Arabs and descend- j 
ants of Noah, with tlieir veiled women, walked, \ 
and sat, and smoked, and drank delicious coffee, \ 
ah the sunny afternoons. The days flew by on 
golden wings. John was kind and genial; Mrs. 
Esdaile bright, and exerting herself wonderfully; 
Kitt almost wild with delight; and Elia happy, 
with a restless happiness that was almost a 
pain at times. Every evening, she said: “One 
more day gone:” for the two weeks were almost 
over. 

After a great deal of reflection, Elia had made 
up her mind that she had something to say to 
Mr. Thurber; but no opportunity presented itself 
to say it. She was never alone with him. It 
seemed to her jealous fancy that Mrs. Esdaile 
monopolized entirely too much of his attention. 
Poor Elia! she had been used to being first with 
John; and now, it seemed to her, any one was 
preferred to herself. He was most kind—merry, 
|Buai; but that peculiar something which had 


been in his manner for Elia alone was gone; and 
yet, she told herself, how could she expect any¬ 
thing else, after what she had done? Sometimes, 
looking up suddenly and finding John’s eyes 
upon her, the color would rush headlong over her 
face, and the words tremble on her lips. So the 
time sped by, until the day before the one set foi 
his departure came. 

They had planned a trip to the Jardin d’Essais 
—a large public-garden, some distance from the 
hotel—and started off in good time, in spite of a 
headache which had assailed Mrs. Esdaile. The 
ride on the train was a delightful one, but had 
the effect of making Mrs. Esdaile so ill that she 
was obliged to return with her maid in the next 
train, leaving the two girls under John’s care. 
Nothing loth, they went on, and the gardens fully 
repaid them for coming: long cool avenues and 
walks of palm and bamboo, the latter interlapping 
overhead, the foliage being thick enough to shield 
them completely from the glare of the sun, alight 
breeze just rustling the leaves of the trees like 
some soft lullaby, with glimpses of the blue sky 
here and there, and in the distance the Djur-Jura 
Mountains, with the still higher snowy range 
rising behind them. A perfect day—on© of the 
days that come occasionally in a lifetime. 

They sat on a bench in a secluded walk, and 
Kitt soon wandered away, leaving them quite 
alone. Hero was the opportunity: and Elia 
gathered up all her courage to meet it. John was 
looking pleasantly at her—and she certainly was 
worth looking at. The close-fitting flannel dress 
showed off her sweet young figure to advantage, 
the wind playing with the soft loose hair on her 
forehead, a color in her cheeks, her eyes shining 
with excitement. 

“ Mr. Thurber,” she began, quickly, “ I want 
to say something to you: I have wanted to say it 
for a long time, and I was so afraid you would go 
away without my getting an opportunity.” 

“Well?” said John, kindly. 

“ Do you remember something I said, onee, 
more than a year ago, about a young girl marry- 

> ing a man much older than herself for money?” 
\ “Well?” repeated John, but coldly this time, 
j and looking intensely bored. He thought it very 
j poor taste in her to refer to that conversation, and 
j his heart hardened against her. Elia felt it, and 
\ it made her task the more difficult; but she went 
\ bravely on, her voice and lips quivering. 

i “I am sorry to bring it up again, but I must: 
s for I have to confess, Mr. Thurber, I—I told 
l you a falsehood that night. I did not mean one 

> word I said: it was a deliberate lie.” She choked 
j over the words. 

\ John looked at her in astonished sternness. 
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Her face was crimson, her lips quivering; but 
the shamed eyes faced him bravely. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, in a cold 
measured tone, that chilled her. 

“ I heard something that I was told you said 
about me, and it hurt me so that I got very 
angry; and to show you that I did not care, I 
made that wicked speech, and told a lie—I that 
always prided myself on telling the truth. You 
know I never really cared for money—not in a 
mercenary way; and it has been dreadful all 
this time to know what a miserable opinion you 
must have of me, and that I might never be able 
to tell you the truth—though 1 tried to tell it to 
you that day at the hotel in New York,” with a 
sob, the words coming with difficulty. She hid 
her face in her hands. 

John looked keenly at her, a curious eager 
light in his eyes. 

“Tell me,” he cried, leaning forward, and 
drawing her hands from her face; “ what did 
you hear? Tell me every word.” 

And Elia told him: in broken incoherent sen¬ 
tences, with blushes so hot they almost scorched 
her face. John listened intently. Once he put 
out his hand, and stroked hers; and when she 
came to what lie was reported to have said, 
he broke into an exclamation. After it was 
done, Elia hid her face again, too ashamed to 
look up. 

“Oh, child!” said John, wistfully, “if you 
had only come to mo, and asked me the truth 
of it! I did say it, Elia; but not as it was 
repeated to you, my poor little girl. Could you 
think me so mean, so contemptible, when I would 
havo given my very life for you?” Then he 
related tho incident as it occurred; and Elia 
saw how it had been distorted to suit a malicious 
purpose. “ It grieved me to the heart,” he went 
on, “ to hear you say what you did. I could not 
reconcile it with what I knew of you, and yet you 
assured me—” 




“ But you don’t believe now that I meant all 
that?” broke in Elia, eagerly. “ Y’ou will think 
better of me now—as you used to?” with a timid 
grace that was very winning. 

John turned suddenly, and took her hands. 

“ Look at me, Elia,” he said, impressively, his 
gray eyes wide open and eager. “1 am going to 
moke a second venture, and feel as a gamester 
must who is staking his all on one throw. Look 
at me, child, straight in the eyes, and tell me 
honestly, truthfully, if in the time since we 
parted, when you have had time to compare your 
old gray-haired lover with other newer, gayer 
friends, there has ever been a time when you 
have missed me—as I have missed you—with 
all your heart: when you would have been will¬ 
ing to put your hand in mine, and say 1 1 love 
you, John Thurber.’ I know I ask a good deal. 
I know I am old and stern—” 

“ Hush I” broke in Elia, earnestly, her sweet 
shy eyes meeting his, a happy smile touching her 
soft red lips. “ It hurts me to hear you say such 
things of yourself. When I told you good-bye, 
through all the time we’ve been parted, and now, 
John, I love you—1 love you—and I’ve missed 
you so—” 

The last words were finished in his arms. 

“Oh, my little one!” he whispered, tightening 
his clasp. “ I had given up all hope of winning 
your love. Thank God I came to Algeria! and 
thank God you were brave enough to confess the 
truth! or we might have drifted further and 
further apart, and finally lost each other.” 

“ Or suppose, John,” murmured Elia, solemnly, 
clinging closer to him, “ one of us had died in this 
long dismal year; or suppose you hadn’t come 
here—New York is a long step from Algeria— 
would we ever have met again, I wonder?” 

“Oh, Mr. Thurber!” cried Kitty, dancing 
down on them, “ some people over there keep 
repeating such a queer word: ‘ Kismet—Kismet!’ 
What is ‘Kismet’?” 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 


Lillian, thou fairy sprite, 

Sunshine shadowed in with night; 
With thy wondrous wistful eyes. 

With thy winsome winning face, 
Like a sunbeam from the skies, 

In the orchard-shade apace— 

As if from heaven descended. 


The Great Artist made you well— 

Took the sunbeam from the skies, 
And the rainbow-tints that dwell, 

Thus to make your hair and eyea 
He hath mixed his colors well: 
Sunshine, shadow, smiles and tears— 
Sweetly are they blended. 
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HER SEASON IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MBS. ABN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1883, by Bliss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.J 


CHAPTER I. } 

A pew houses are yet to be found in New j 
England—usually scattered through the fanning \ 
counties of Vermont and Massachusetts — that I 
hare the old-fashioned Revolutionary aspect of 5 
dwellings, and which were built when the blue- i 
laws were in force. A couple of half-dead pop- l 
burs, with innumerable dry twigs bristling every- \ 
where through their sparse foliage, usually stand s 
on each side of the picket-gate—old and grim, § 
like worn-out soldiers keeping guard there. \ 

Prom this gate, up the whole length of the i 
front-yard, a paved walk generally runs, between \ 
two narrow flower-beds, to the entrance-porch, j 
which has wooden seats on each side, and a fan- \ 
shaped window over the door. Near the porch, j 
and partly shading it, a white-lilac bush reaches J 
to the second-story windows, above which are the j 
heavy eaves of an abruptly steep roof, overtopped j 
by a square stone chimney, haunted by swallows J 
that arc constantly flitting from that to their nests j 
under the eaves, or forsaking both for a large old 
willow-tree that almost covers one end of the j 
house with the droop of its branches, which < 
sweep earthward, nearly to the ground, in a grand > 
cataract of leaves. 

Behind this stone chimney the roof begins to 
slope downward from the ridge-pole, with a? 
broad gradual descent, till it ends over a back- / 
porch, not more than six feet from the ground. / 
Between this porch dnd the garden a narrow j 
foot-path is trodden, through grass and plan- $ 
tain-leaves, to the well-curb, back of which stands \ 
a strong upright post, holding in its crotched top j 
the well-sweep, with its heavier end borne to the i 
suth by the weight of a flat stone lashed to it, | 
while a slender polo, worn smooth by years on i 
yean of use, hangs from the uplifted end, swing- j 
ing a bucket in the air, usually with an overflow j 
of water dripping down its mossy sides. j 

To a house like this, old Mrs. Hale came, when ! 
•be was scarcely more than twenty years of age, j 
a bride, dowered with a 44 setting-out ” of stiff- j 
hacked chairs, tall chests of drawers, corded bed- j 


**«ds, plethoric feather-beds, and great chests of; 
home-made linen which took the strengt h of more j 
than one powerful man to lift. Her husband had { 
inherited the farm from his father, with cattle } 


enough to work its rocky soil, and good sound 
health to start life upon. 

Much as the homestead stood then, it stands 
now, two or three miles from the nearest village, 
and far removed from any railroad that has yet 
forced its way into the beautiful valleys of the 
Green Mountains. At the time of our story, 
there was no appearance of loneliness about the 
place: for the willow-tree was full of birds, that 
kept up a confusion of sweet noises; chickens 
were fluttering about in the neighboring barn¬ 
yard ; and a flock of well-fed ducks were coming 
up from a little pond down in the pasture-lot, 
with the sunshine bringing out fine prismatic 
colors from their necks and bosoms. 

The old woman had spent her life among these 
living creatures, and had never felt a lack of 
company when they were in sight. Rut it seemed 
a little hard to part with the fair girl who stood 
with her in the porch, equipped for a long ramble 
in the woods: for she had promised to join two 
or three girls from the village in a search after 
forest - leaves and such nuts as the frost was 
loosening from their husks. 

44 1 wish you could go with me, grandmamma,” 
she said, lifting her bright young face to that of 
the old woman, with all the warmth of a young 
heart beaming in her eyes. “ I can remember 
when you used to go as high up the mountain as 
any of us; and the girls liked it better than 
young company.” 

The old woman shook her head a little sadly. 

“Oh, Amy, you have got beyond shaking 
chestnuts down for the old grandmnr—I forget 
what is the other word you want me to use.” 

“Grandmamma. It’s ever so much nicer. 
Don’t you think so, now?” answered the girl, 
pursing up her pretty mouth to give proper 
expression to a word that she 'had just brought 
from a first-class boarding-school down in the 
Connecticut valley, but which her lips found 
rather difficult of management, even then. “Try 
and get it right: it’s so French, you know.” 

The old lady gave her lips a little twist, but 
broke down, blushing like a girl with shame of 
the effort. 

“I’m afraid it’s of no use,” she said, with 
humility. “Some old people kin learn new 
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tilings, I haven’t no doubt; but then agin there j 
is some that cau't bring themselves to it.” \ 

“ But you can do anything,” exclaimed the girl, 
throwing both arms around the old woman's neck, 
and kissing the refractory lips, with a warm burst ' 
of encouragement: “anything in the world that \ 
you have a mind to, you blessed old granny! ” j 

The old woman brightened to the word. | 

“ That was the first word you ever spoke,” she t 
said, eagerly : “ the very first, and just the sweet- * 
est I want to hear. Why don’t you like it just as j 
well now, Amy?” \ 

“ Why ? Oh, dear me! it’s so dreadfully old- j 
fashioned. I said it once, when I was so home- j 
sick, and longing to see you as if my heart would 
break; and it seemed as if the girls would never 
get over making fun of it. The way they tor¬ 
mented me was dreadful.” 

The old woman’s countenance fell. She said \ 
nothing, however, but tenderly arranged the hair 
under Amy’s poke-bonnet, which had been turned 
from its exact level while that vehement kiss was 
in progress. 

“ There now! hurry off, or the girls will be 
waiting. But do be careful about climbing trees, 
and try not to stain your hands cracking but- 
nuts—the yellow stain’s awful hard to get off.” 

“Oh, grandmamma — os if I should!” ex¬ 
claimed the girl, turning red. “ It’s autumn- 
leaves I am going after, and ferns and mosses. 
You don’t know what a delightful study botany 
is, especially in the fall, after a sharp frost: then 
it becomes artistic.” 

“Artistic?” repeated the old woman, a little 
bewildered. “ Is that one of the branches of 
laming they have been tacking onto your educa¬ 
tion?” 

“Oh, that’s the very highest style of learning, 
and rises above it as cream docs to milk. Without 
being esthetic, a girl don’t stand much chance of 
being considered genteel.” 

“Es-esthctic? Dear me, Amy! I don’t seem 
to understand more’n half the new-fangled words 
you’ve brought home with you.” 

“Of course you don’t! But there come the 
girls. One of them is swinging out her basket 
for me to hurry up. Is my bonnet all right ? 
Give me another kiss, and then good-bye till I 
come back again.” 

Amy got her kiss—which went from the dry 
lips of the grandmother to the rosy mouth held 
up for it. with a loving pressure—and away she 
went down the road, in a fine glow of health, 
and with the step of a reindeer. 

The old woman—who still felt the glow of that 
eager kiss on her lips—sat down in the front- 
porch* and watched the girl as she joined her 


companions, climbed a stone wall in their com¬ 
pany, and took a foot-path across the farm, which 
led to the richly-wooded hills. 

“ She is a proper pretty girl, if she is my own 
grandchild; and it ain’t no harm to think so 
when no one is by to hear it. You could tell her 
from the rest of ’em a mile off, if it was only by 
her springy walk and the way she carries her 
head. Smart girls their folks think them, I 
haven’t any doubt; but not one of them can 
hold a candle to her.” 

As these vainglorious thoughts passed through 
her mind, a sense of rebuke fell upon the good 
woman ; and she began to excuse herself for too 
much egotism, by allowing her memory to wander 
over the saddened past. During a long time after 
that group of young people had passed out of 
sight, she sat there with both hands folded in 
her lap, looking out into the hazy mist of the 
Indian-summer with a dreamy feeling of unrest: 
for it seemed as if some landmark of her old life 
had been swept away by the careless pretensions 
of her granddaughter. 

It was not that she was indifferent to the glow 
and rich coloring of one of the finest landscapes 
that could be found in the mountains; for the 
esthetic feeling which the girl really possessed, 
spite of her pretty pretenses, was equally strong 
in the old woman, though she had no facility of 
expression by which she could make it under¬ 
stood. Many a time she had sat upon that 
weather-beaten porch, and watched the autumn- 
tints settle down on the woods in subtile gor¬ 
geousness, with vague thrills of pleasure that was 
like music to a passionate lover of sweet sounds. 
But that day she remained there unmindful 
of it all; or if any effect was produced in her 
mind, it was that of pathetic loneliness: for, 
in some strange sad way, the panorama of a long 
life was passing before her; and what human 
soul ever looked backward through years of past 
joys and sorrows without feelings of unutterable 
sadness? 

She remembered the day when she came into 
that house a happy young wife, full of hope and 
health and pleasant energy, loving and beloved: 
like a queen entering her kingdom. 

How happy she was then 1 Work itself was a 
pleasure; rest from it, exquisite repose. The 
bright spring days, when all the young apple- 
trees were in blossom, came and went in her 
memory; the summer evenings, when the cows 
came home to be milked; the winter sleigh-rides, 
when she was huddled under the buffalo-robe at 
her husband’s side, and found even the cold 
delicious, as his cutter flung up little clouds of 
snow all around her. 
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Then came the crowning joy of her married 
life: a child lay upon her bosom. Its murmurs 
filled her soul with a completeness of joy; its cry 
broke the hush of that old homestead with music 
such as she would never hear again out of heaven. 

Had you looked on the old woman as she sat 
there gazing down the road, while these thoughts 
passed through her mind, you would have thought 
her twenty years younger than she had been only 
an hour before: for there was a smile about her 
mouth, and infinite tenderness in her eyes, that 
touched all her features with something more 
expressive than youth ever was. 

Then the woman's face changed, os clouds 
crowd over a clear sky. She was thinking of j 
other children; of fhnereal hymns that filled \ 
the old house with death-knells; of black trains \ 
passing through that porch; and of children’s \ 
names cut on slabs of native marble, white and s 
cold as the snow that fell upon them in the j 
winter-time. Years after, another dark cortege j 
swept through the porch, carrying her husband j 
from the homestead ; and with him went half of j 
her own being. Another block of pale mountain- > 
marble was placed in the grave-yard; and hence- ! 
forth Eliza Hale entered into the loneliness ofJ 
perpetual widowhood: for with her, and women \ 
like her, love has but one groove. f 

She was a mother still, and in that lay all the S 
life that was left to her. Two sons, entering upon l 
the verge of manhood, both full of vigorous > 
ewergy, saved her from utter hopelessness. A l 
rather superior education than that of the com- \ 
aon schools had fitted these young men for the \ 
useful life that lay before them. Soon after his \ 
father’s death, the eldest of them brought home a ) 
fair young wife, whose presence in the household ; 
brought out new impulses of affection in the / 
widow’s heart: for no daughter had been num -) 
bered among her children, and the yearning j 
desire for one had cast a sort of loneliness on her i 
womanhood, which was soilened, at tast, if not! 
altogether appeased, by the gentle companionship i 
of her son’s wife. s 

Again the woman smiled as she remembered 5 
the cheerfulness of youth and its sunshine which j 
this fair young girl brought into her new home. > 
The household work shared together with such \ 
oheerful good-humor: the hours spent in pleas- \ 
ant conversation over the knitting of stockings j 
and the framing of home-made garments: the \ 
afternoon teas, and long winter evenings, when < 
the light of a'great hickory-wood fire was bright \ 
enough for the young husband to read by, while j 
they went on with their work and listened. j 

Again the woman's countenance changed, and j 
the smile died away into an expression of touch- [ 


’> ing sorrow. The death-angel had come again, 
| quenching the life of that young mother, and 
l leaving in her place a baby-girl, whose first cry 
fell on the grandmother’s heart as the rod of 
Moses smote the rock, letting forth a flood of 
pathetic tenderness such as had never swelled in 
her bosom before. 

New duties of affection always bring with them 
marvelous powers of eiyoyment. When this 
infant was laid in the old woman’s arms, it 
seemed to her that she had never felt the entire 
responsibilities of her sex before. With her lost 
breath, the young mother had given the child to 
her. In her advanced age, she had become more 
than a mother to the little one. How she loved 
it! Imperceptibly her old motherly ways came 
back. She allowed no one to touch the child but 
herself; but fed it with her own hands, bathed it 
with a sense of infinite satisfaction, and sung 
“Hush, my child: lie still and slumber” in a 
sweet but slightly cracked voice, as she rocked 
its heavy-headed cradle with one foot, and knit 
tiny socks with hands that were never allowed to 
bo idle. 

As she dwelt upon the babyhood of little Amy, 
the smile that hnd come and gone about the old 
woman’s mouth beamed all over her face, and did 
not quite disappear when the memory of new 
troubles came upon her. 

At this time—oh, how well she remembered it 
—a spirit of wild speculation swept the whole 
country. The able-bodied young men of the 
North, who toiled hard upon the rocky soil of 
their fathers’ farms with but little return, were 
ready for anything that might call forth their 
energies with profit; and fired by this wild spirit 
of adventure, left their homes by hundreds for the 
gold-fields and mining-districts of the far West. 

Then it was that Arnold Hale, the younger of 
her sons, had left the homestead and thrown him¬ 
self upon this world ef adventure, which was full 
of terror to tho old woman, who understood 
nothing of this strife among men for swift riches, 
and only recognized constant work and careful 
savings as true means of prosperity. She was 
consoled a little by the assurance that land could 
be got out West almost for nothing, and, without 
much hard work, her son might pre-empt a claim 
and have a farm of his own, long before her death 
would make it necessary to divide up the old 
homestead: which, after all, would hardly bo 
enough for two, especially now that little Amy 
was getting to have ideas of dress, and things 
that young people had never thought of when she 
was a girl. 

These anxieties, which really had troubled the 
widow more than she was willing to talk about, 
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were suddenly cut short by news of her son’s J backward through fractional currency and worth- 
death ; only three years before. She was dwelling j less wildcat bills, down to the Mexican shilling 
upon these things now, this fair day, in the front- j and fourpence-ha’penny silver bit of her girlhood, 
porch of her house. Arnold had died suddenly— j Some of this was valueless; but more than 
far away in one of the mining-districts of a terri-! enough remained, after she had counted it piece 
tory she knew of only by name—possessed of j by piece, to pay for a year of aristocratic school- 
some land which might be of considerable value, j ing for Amy. 

and which, the letter which brought news of \ In less than a month after this perfectly- 
his death informed her, had been left entirely to | finished young lady returned to the homestead, 
her by will. i she had, with some pouting and much eloquence. 

This news only deepened the widow’s distress: j prevailed on her grandmother to crown her 
for it made the departure of her only remaining \ education with a piano of high polish and wonder- 
son necessary. She would gladly have given up j ful adornment, upon which the old brass clock 
all claim to land that seemed vague and indefinite \ seemed to look down with ‘'benign wonder, 
to her, as if it lay in another world. Amy’s j Of course, the piano was bought: and the 
father had perhaps a better appreciation of the J grandmother’s shot-bag was empty after this out- 
possibilities, and was not unwilling to see some-J lay; but she was not thinking seriously about 
thing of this wild new world for himself. The ; that. She had experienced ever so much happi- 
land, he argued, might be worth something, after i ness in heaping up this secret treasure, and even 
all; and if his mother did not want to be j more in lavishing it on her darling. What better 
troubled with it, perhaps it might grow in value ^ use could she make of it? Only to hear the 
after a few years, and help, to give Amy a first- j child rattle out Greenbank and Old Hundred 
class “setting-out” when she got married. i for the minister, when he called, was something 
This last argument reconciled the widow to her J more than she ever expected to get for her money. 

son’s departure more than anything else could \ - 

have done; so the farm was let out on shares, j CHAPTER II. 

excepting the apple-orchard and maple-grove, \ Thought is a rapid traveler, and it did not 
and Seth Hale went out West as his brother had j take much time for Mrs. Hale to run, in this 
done: and, like him, wrote seldom, and was ^ rambling fashion, over the events of her life; but 
always looking ahead for some event which he j many emotions crowded in with her memories, 
failed to explain, and filling his letters with J and she started with a feeling of detection when 
affectionate messages, excuses for delay in return- } the sound of a horse, stopping at the gate, dis¬ 
ing home, and everything that could interest turbed them. 

them except a clear statement of what he was With great deliberation her neighbor, who 
about or intended to do in the future. He did lived half a mile up the road, descended from 
not seem to remember that, at best, it was some- his saddle, tied his horse by the halter to an iron 
times difficult to make both ends meet, even when ring in the trunk of the poplar, and opening the 
his labor was given to the farm; for his letters gate, with a creak of its rusty hinges, came up 
revealed no anxiety on that subject. They some- the walk holding a letter in his hand, saying: 
times enclosed bits of paper, partly printed, with “Wuz cornin’ by the post-office, jest arter the 
numerals on them which she did not understand. stage driv up, an’ thought I’d see if it brought 
These she dropped into an old china vase on the anything fur the folks about here. It’s well I 
keeping-room mantel-piece, wondering why he did: fur here's a letter from ycr son Seth, I 
sent them, and how he expected her to pay for reckon, by the handwritin’: both I an’ the post- 
Amy’s schooling in the seminary he wanted her master calkerlated that it must be from him, 
sent to more than anything, and was constantly though some o’ the rest on’em thought different.” 
writing about. Mrs. Hale, whose instincts of politeness were 

The good woman remembered, with a little born of the heart, met her neighborly farmer 
smile of satisfaction, the small hoard of money < with a kindly smile, and reached forth her hand 
she had been hiding year after year in the tall * for the letter. 

cherry-wood clock-case in a corner of the out-! “Yes,” she said, looking upon the direction: 

room, where the old brass-faced time-keeper still ! “it is Seth’s handwriting.” 

ticked away the hours, as it had done years and ^ Her voice shook a little, and she looked long- 

years before she was born. A strange treasure v ingly down at her letter, but hesitated to open it; 

it proved when she poured it out of the old shot- l for she saw that the farmer was lingering, eager 

bag, where it had been hoarded, into her lap, and ? as herself, to learn its contents. 

counted first the national green stamped note, \ “Wal now, ftir a woman, you du beat all. If 
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my woman had got sick a letter from a boy of 
hern, every one in the house would a-known 
what wuz intu it, in less time than this—-tu say 
nothin* of the neighbors.” 

“But this is partly for Amy, I’ve no doubt, 
Mr. Tuttle; and she calculates on reading her 
par’s letters first, generally.” 

The farmer’s countenance fell. He did not 
understand this social delicacy, and held it as a 
personal affront. There was not so much news 
going about in the neighborhood that anyone 
should be deprived of his shore without a feeling 
of offense. 

“They had an idee down at the post-office 
that mebby your son might be a-comin’ home; 
bat they couldn’t make it out sartinly: fbr these 
envelopes don’t give you no chance to invester- 
g&te the insides of a letter, as we used to do in 
former times.” 

“Coming home?” repeated the widow, fairly 
catching her breath. “ Oh, if I could be sure \ 
of that 1” 

“There ain’t but one way of makin’ yourself i 
sartin of it,” suggested the farmer, eyeing the ! 
letter in her hand with craving curiosity. “Thar j 
now, don’t mind me. I’ll jest set down here and $ 
take a chaw, while you find out.” \ 

Mrs. Hale listened with a trembling desire to j 
read her letter; but the discussion of it, for j 
which her friend was waiting, seemed more dis¬ 
tasteful to her than the torment of suspense. 

“No,” she said, with a deprecating smile; “I; 
will keep it till Amy comes.” 

The farmer turned his heavy figure, and looked 
at her almost with an expression of resentment. 

“ Look-a-bere, wielder Hale; I’m begmnin’ to 
think that my wimmin-folks are nigh about right. 
It is a burnin’ shame for any gal as young as 
Amy is to be sot up os if she was better’n her 
neighbors. By and by there won’t be none of 
us good enough for her to speak tu.” 

Mrs. Hale kept her seat uneasily. The slow ; 
color came into her cheeks, and her gray eyes 
kindled. 

“Amy is a good girl—none better,” she said, 
entering on the defensive. “No one of the 
neighbors ever complained of her before.” 

“ Of course not. Bein’ a kind of institution 
in the mcetin’, and ginerally looked up to, they 
calkerlatcd on me doin’ my hull duty, and warn¬ 
in’ you of their opinion that you are a-bringin’ 
up that gal with too high notions for this part of 
the country.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tuttle, Fm afraid that Amy will not 
•brays stay here. She’s gitting more and more 
discontented since she went outside of the moun¬ 
tains.” 


| The widow’s voice was mournful with fore- 
| bodings as she said this; and she looked 
\ piteously into her neighbor’s face, hoping for 
< some evidence of sympathy, rather than reproof. 

| “ Well, what did you send her there for?” was 

j the rather harsh response to her appeal. 

\ “ When Seth comes home he’ll expect to find 

j his girl equal in manners and larning to the 
| folks he’s been living with,” auswered the 
widow, in a tone of submissive apology. 

“ If she’8 ekal to the rest of the neighbors that 
she’s been brought up with, I reckon it ought to 
be enough for Seth Hale—if he did get a little 
more schoolin’ than the common-run,” responded 
the farmer, with increasing asperity. 1 ' 

Mrs. Hale shrunk from this rudely-uttered 
opinion; but she tried to smile. 

“Well now, alter all, what have they really got 
against my Amy?” she said, wHti deprecating 
cheerfulness, that rather mollified her Mentor. 

“ Secin’ as you ask me in the right spirit—the 
gal seems to feel as if honest work wasn’t good 
enough for her. Anyway, the neighbors say that 
she leaves it all for you to get along with.” 

Again that slow flush came into the widow’s 
cheeks. Perhaps she felt the truth of this charge: 
for she faltered a little in answering it. 

“ If she does that, it is my fault moro than 
hers,” she said, at last. “ You know that old 
people have their own way of doing things, and 
too much help is apt to put them out.” 

“Jest so—sot in their ways. But. how is the 
gal goin’ fo larn anything worth while, if you 
won’t let her help about the chores?” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Tuttle, you speak as if Amy 
did nothing worth mentioning; but I can tell 
you she is just as smart as any girl about. Men- 
folks can’t be expected to understand house¬ 
work.” 

Mrs. Hale rose as she spoke. The subject was 
harassing her beyond measure, and she found it 
difficult to defend herself. But the farmer kept 
his seat, stretched out his legs, and crossed his 
heavy boots over each other—thus manifesting 
his determination to exhaust the subject. 

- “They say that you’ve.gone and bought a 
pianner-forty, for your gal to ’muse herself on, 
and that your share of the produce won’t begin 
ter pay for the blamed thing, ter say nothin* of 
what’s left to live on. There mayn’t be a mite 
of truth in it: but folks will talk.” 

“They needn’t trouble themselves about my 
Amy’s piano; it’s paid for, anyhow,” answered 
the widow, impatiently. 

“And that the gal puts gloves onto her hands 
every time she goes out in the sun—not mittens, 
but kid-skin gloves!” 
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“Any girl has a right to wear gloves when she 
goes to meeting. I’m free to say, Mr. Tuttle—” 

“ There, now; "don’t rile up. There’s no ’casion 
for anything wolfy between me and you. But 
one thing is sartin: that gal of yours, when she 
comes inter the congregation, Sundays, with her 
gloves on, and that stuck-up bun net, seems as if 
the hull meetin’-house—steeple and all—jest 
belonged to her, and nobody else.” 

“Amy is ray only granddaughter. I brought 
her up with my own hands. When you find 
fault with her, Mr. Tuttle, it falls back on me 
harder than you think of, or you wouldu’t say 
such things. From an old friend like you, they 
cut deep.” 

There was a tremor of feeling in the old 
woman’s voice that chastened the farmer’s fault¬ 
finding.. Ije moved his feet uneasily, examined 
his whip-handle as if there had been something 
curious about it, and at last held out his hand, 
with an awkward attempt at conciliation. 

“ Thar, thar, neighbor! you and I ain’t likely 
to disagree long about anything. The gal is 
bright os a dollar and purty as a pink. Let 
the wimmiu-folks think what they will about it. 
Mcbby I’vq said too much, havin’ gals of my 
own. Shake hands now. I must be gettin’ 
along hum: for hero is another letter in my 
pocket for neighbor Smith, further up the road; 
and none of us down at the office could moke up 
our minds who it come from: aud I want ter find 
out before I sleep.” 

With these words, farmer Tuttle shook hands 
with the widow, strode down the walk, and, 
mounting his horse, rode away, feeling that.he 
had not performed the mission imposed on him 
by his wife with quite as much rigor as would 
have given her entire satisfaction. 

Widow Ilale watched her visitor till he was out 
of sight; then put on her spectacles, drew forth 
the letter from her pocket with trembUug hands, 
and tore the envelope across, in her nervous haste 
to reach its contents. Two or throe of those mys¬ 
terious bits of paper that she had stored away in 
the old china vase dropped into her lap. These 
she crushed impatiently in one hand, while she 
held the letter by both edges, in a strong effort 
to keep the lines from running together and 
baffling her attempts to read. 

After awhile they grew steady and definite. 
Forming tho words with- her lips, and sometimes 
repeating them aloud, she gathered the contents 
of her son’s letter: growing pale and still as its 
meaning sunk into her mind. 

He was coming home at once: indeed, might 
he expected almost any time after his letter 
reached the homestead. The business that had 


occupied him so long in the West had prospered, 
and was now completely arranged. The estate of 
his dead brother was settled up. Ilis lands had 
proved valuable: indeed, his mother might now 
consider herself worth a bonanza, the extent and 
value of which he could hardly make her under¬ 
stand in a letter. 

The Territory in which this land was located 
had become a State of the Uuion, and he—her 
son Seth—had just been elected one of its first 
Congressmen. This would, of course, take him 
to Washington for the winter; and in a few 
months he would be making laws for the nation. 
One thing she and her neighbors might depend 
upon: the maple-sugar interests of Vermont 
would be maintained just as ardently as if he 
represented that State. » 

A few weeks would intervene before it would 
be necessary for him to meet his fellow law¬ 
makers in Congress; and that time he had 
arranged to spend in the Berkshire Hills, where 
several of his Western friends had villas, and 
would join their families there in time to take 
part in the social festivities that were peouliar to 
that part of the country in autumn. There he 
wished to introduce his daughter Amy into 
society, under t|ie matronage of his friend’s 
wife, who- had beep as sucoessftil in the higher 
circles of Newport* during the absence of her 
husband, os he had been in New York and the 
mining-districts of the West. 

Seth Hale wrote with much earnestness to his 
mother regarding the preparations necessary to 
Amy’s "first appearance in society. Her outfit 
must be regardless of expense: something to set 
off her good-\ooks and match anything he might 
expect to n*eet among the rich people she was to 
vmU, There must be uo skimping in anything. 
Amy was to take her place as a Congressman’s 
daughter ; and his mother must see that she did 
it first-class And regardless. 

Mrs. Hole read the letter over twice, feeling 
the loneliness of her position more keenly in 
every line. Her only son was coming home 
again; coming home for a week, perhaps; then 
he would take the child—her child even more 
than his—and carry her out of reach, perhaps 
forever, certainly forever on this earth so far as 
she was concerned: for she was old now, and 
surely could not live long under that lone roof 
when all the sunshine was swept out of it. Had 
Seth never thought of that ? Did he know how 
unutterably cruel these ambitious plans were? 
But perhaps she had overlooked something: 
surely, in this programme of a brilliant life, his 
old mother had not been entirely left out. A 
third time she began to read the letter, in ths 
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forlorn hope of finding something to appease the j “There—there! ” she cried, as the fragment 
crild heart-ache that hod seized upon her; but j plunged into the water with a great splash, sent 
she could not go on. The glasses were blurred up a storm of spray into the sunshine, and settled 
before her eyes; blots of ink seemed to run into back on the bosom of the lake. “ Oh, how beau- 
each other on the paper: so it fell into her lap, j tifiil!” A rainbow for one instant hung quires 
still grasped by both handj, with utter hope- \ ing through the mist. 

Izssnoss. j A gleeful shout rang up from that crowd of 

How long the widow sat there, too unhappy for \ delighted girls. Then each was seized with a 
quiet reflection, 1 cannot tell. At last she looked s wild desire to have a rainbow of her own. Away 
down at the letter in her lap, still held between \ they went, burying their hands in the moss, tear- 
bota has4Hfr4p44»ew that hoary drops had \ ing up stones, and hurling them downward in such 
fallen upon <|pi piper, jotting some of those quick succession that a violent commotion of water* 
cruel wan* Mo dock o&k r. Then a miserable drops was produced; but not the gleam of a rain- 
smile stole anfriss her ltpe^-ond taking off her bow, notwithstanding each attempt was heralded 
glomes, wim wiped thorn- on a Corner of her by shouts of laughter and a demand for more 
apron, munasnring: * M 

44 My son Seth is coming home, and it.sefltoMM '^ Now/’ said Amy, forgetting all her bogrding- 
if I had been crying.” school airs in the exhilaration of the moment, 

- ' “ let'8 go to work in earnest. We mustn’t stay 

CHAPTERJII. . > r< fooling here, when the nuts are dropping all 

Amt Ha lb and her friondi soon left the culti- around: there is a splendid lot of chestnut-trees 
Med fields of the valky, and began to ascend : *>lifttie higher up.” 

fi»e’highlands. In a merry lU||o crowd, fiill of Tiu* .MB enough. Away the young people 
lit* and frolic: laughing, chatting, and making . eager for chestnuts os they bad been 

fun of each other and everything else. They far rainbows. After a little move climbing, a 
clambered overrocka and through hollows to an wonderful clump of trees was reached, with their 
oak-grove half-way tip! the .mountain, whore the Blender leaves fluttering to the ground, and 
gnarled old trees had, taken a subdued, morion bristling all over with great brown burrs, that 
color from the frosts, w JJpre a flue, tjpw of the droppod nuts with every stir of the wind, 
ralley could be obtained* with glimpses ft a con- “Oh, if we had only brought a' hey to shake 
ndcrable atiWnm that floshod ; .in ondurftt of the the troes,” exclaimed one of the gftrls, looking 
golden an|t ^Crhnsoa orchards of sugar-maple, doubtfully at her companions. “ What shall Wf 
with hillsides and corn-fields bathed in the warm do ?” 

hay suushiifa - f» ' • r “Do? Help ourselves. What’s the use of 

tariffed seen this viowififUn, sotho^gnve j boys?” answered Amy. “ They would only steal 
Klfa h oe d te |t» but listnrwdJMfb subdwed spirits all they shook down.” 

whllt' the Srshrs .celled hadqptfy to booh other With this she gave a leap upwards, caught the 
tom the ofcj;oaks' tops: fist tjhflgisaeoted to be lowest branch, and, in less than a minute, bad 
tsfefeg a meumfW farewell of 4hcMemptp nests: lighted like a bird on one heavily-laden bough, 
and even to-thoto young hroilp IhpT t-Mftergfrt vros and seizing another just overhead with both 
saddening. -jn h" 4 1 vv. hands, was sending a storm of nuts down upon. 

jkmj little toon bxtokgl awnycJradtJtt* jheman- the girls below, where they were scrambling fbr 
tary depression. £he;hndw tb m ta^lo evety them among the long dry leaves. 
bosuliAtl sped oh that spur of the mopntdfais, and j All at once the laughter and fun, that hud 
was pqpmpt to draw her oempanionpr jkoot ||f| j turned this work into a c jubilee, was hushed, and 
ask-opening and r the bird*- <h^h betuMCd it. i Amy, looking down through the*burrs and foliage. 
Directly she them %ft tfcMn|hfc«of a small \ said indistinctly the; figure of a man, almost 

lake, cradled i^jpbUow app>ng yerhoftging cliffs, ; chrMIpAMfcn the trfee. Overwhelmed with 
crowned here nmd therfl With trees that thrmr j ulissia, inlio sgwd npnnihnTif m b tlmt held her, 
rich shadows 4#° the wifte* jpst bcneqthsUasm, { bent k dolMWMd With her Weight, and dropped 
but failed to dim the sunshine that npMlMj to thn gnmnd^mhnost face to fiasfeiwith a young 
beyond. ;;i y . . ; ~ | man, rwho stdod there withribgiin in his- hand 

44 Now, girls, look out for a splendid rainbow,” | and a game-pOuch at bis side, evidently bewil* 
nH Amy, taking up a loose fragment of rock from \ dered by the commotion his pretence there had* 
tha cliff on which they were oil crowded. She 1 occasioned. 

hfad it high over her head, and doshed it into mid- j Amy, flushing red with shame and sudden 
tk with a force that nearly carried her with it. \ defiance, drew a deep breath, stepped back, end 
Vou LXXXV.—5. 
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not really knowing what she did, dropped a pcned—by mere ckance, of course—to be that of 
demure little courtesy. < Amy Hale, though others happened frequently to 

“ How do you do, sir?” \ be quite os convenient. This circumstance caused 

If the young man laughed at this singular . some little disturbance among the other girls, and 
greotiug, it was only with his eyes. v checked, in some degree, the exuberance of their 

“I have been doing very ill indeed, if these fun. 
young ladies are to be driven from their amuse- ■ “ These pretty baskets will never bold all we 

ment by my intrusion. Pray tell me liow 1 can ■ have on the ground,” said the young man. rising 
atone for it.” j from his knees among the dead leaves, after he 

*• I should suggest by going away,” said Amy; ' had been bard at work during half an hour or so. 
but meeting the smiles in those dark-blue eyes, \ ‘‘Shall wo heap up the resfcfllfjMr qh fc stn uts for 
ahe became painfully conscioas of her own rude- i another day?” .4 ’ 

ness, and seeing that its object was about to \ “Oh! we have a splendid lot of thiro now,” 
retrace his steps, stammered out: < said Amy, looking down at her skttretdriih great 

“Only—only the woods are free to anyone! ” , satisfaction : <# my basket is brimming over. 

“Then I may perhaps be of a little use,” be j Besides,” she added, looking toward the. west, 
said, looking up at the tree; “dt any rate, I can \ “if,!«e do not burry down the mountain, St will 
plixnb better thap—” 

“I can,” broke in Amy, laughing with all her 
natural love of fun. “ Well, I should think bo! ” 

“Oh, that would be so kind!” called out some j ful, all thfi lime/;’ Whispered dne of the girlk to 
of the girls, who had scattered off like a. fleck, of j her neighbor, in jeering confidence. “When she 
frightened birds at the stranger’s approach: but J goes along, nobody; elso is good enough to look 
were now drawing nearer and nearer,jMQv*d.4e < at, much less prikup chestnuts for. YouTl see: 
boldness by groat curiosity. i.& | her basket will have In bo carried borne for her, 

The young haan cast a questioning glance at \ because it’s the heaviest— There now! did you 
Amy, who was making burned attempts to pull ever see anything like it?” 
her bonnet bock in place: for, in her swift descent Both girls gave out a spitefVil little laugh : for, 
from the tree, it had been jerked,.from her head, sure,enough, the young man, who had put on his 
dragging down waves of golden-blond© hair, with game~bag and taken up his gun, took Amy’s 
which the strings wore still entangled. She was j basket fVwih her arm as if he bad known the 
too busy with this.to giv.e any heed to his silent j pleasure of carrying that young lady’* burden 
appeal, so he stood there regarding her dilemma j all his lift. - 

with a look that brought back that angry flush as j The rest of the party recognized this act r by 
She ru.et it. exchanging little darts of sarcasm among them- 

“At any rate, there is no harm in trying,” he selves ; now and Shew indulging in suppressed 
said, leaning his gun against a neighboring cedar, giggles of laughter, from whioh aU the flu* was 
and divesting himself of the game-pouch. taken out, a&tbey straggled down the mountain. 

The next minute he was lifting himself up the s tired apd cross: while those two were chatting 
ehestnut-tree, seizing on one great branch, then j sociably all Ibeway. Indeed, O'keeti impulse of 
another, rattling nuts down into the baskets and hereditary curiosity had seized upon Amy; and 
overdresses, held out for .them by the girls below, j with the wfroitneas pf a bright New England*girl, 
with every fresh grasp of hi* hand. But when \ she proceeded to gratify it. 

the shaking began in good earnest—storming nuts | “ Rather guess you haven’t been brought up in 

down through the leaves and over their heads \ the woods, as we say here—though you climb 
and shoulders as ff a tempest of hail-stones were j treei like a squirrel,” she observed, demurely, 
pelting them—they fled from under it with shrieks “Been a>goo4 deal'in cities, haven’t you now?” 
of laughter, and huddled. together Bfcroafeek of j The youttg man had an arch smile on his lips, 
frightened birds, watching the strange man mount as they craftily evaded her cfbjWt. 
to the very topmost branch .ofthe great tree, and *Oh, yes; a good deal in cities-—and in the 
only ventured bock Wheat he began bo swing him*- country, too.” * 

self downward like- an acrobat, leaped do the: “Boston, most likely?” 

ground, and began to gather the harvest of nuts * . “Boston, among other American cities; but I 
he had shaken from their husks. Sweeping the never lived there.” 

dead leaves aside with both hands and feet, he Amy was baffled; but, determined to go on With 

so6n filled his hands, and emptied them again \ her ftm, went on: 

and again into the nearest basket, which hap* ] “ New York, perhaps?” 


j be dark before we get home.” 

| “ Of course she’s got a splendid lot of them. 

| He’s been fillirig her basket, by the doublc-kand- 
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8be was answered by a shake of the head, and j Amy fairly shivered when she saw her grand- 
continued, with a little embarrassed laugh: j mother balance the bucket on the edge of the 

“Oh, the world is so large, that you can’t \ well-curb, plant both feet as far out of reach from 


expect me to go on guessing forever.’ 1 


! the water as possible, tuck the skirt of her dress 


44 Of course not. Perhaps you may have heart! ; between both knees, and proceed to empty the 
of larger cities than New York or Boston—but j bucket into her tea-kettle. 

further away ?” \ She had seen that same kettle filled in just 

“ That must be London or Paris! ” exclaimed - that way all her life, without regarding it as 
Amy, fresh from her geography-lessons: 44 across \ particularly objectionable; but just then, with 
the sea, too. How strange! ” | that young prince—for all anyone knew—look- 

“That I should be here? Not at all. I have j ing on, the sight was terrible. She saw her 
wandered about much wilder places in my life, < grandmother lift the heavy tea-kettle, and carry 
and have only lived inf London a small part of it. t it into the hack-stoop, with a feeling of absolute 
Country-life in England, if not so wild as this, is < sickness. The old house was bad enough ; but 
very pleasant.” J < how could her grandmother make such a figure 

“Yes, I have hcard~-J have rend about it,” j of herself? 
said Amy, becoming tiffed and awkward all at \ Perhaps the young man saw the mutations of 
once: for a bewildering iribn that she had stum- her countenance, and comprehended their mean- 


bled upon an English* lord'oftfprinee in the heart 


If so, he gave no sign of the discovery, but 


of the CJrecn Mountains fairly took away her < only said: 


breath, and reaching out her hand, she stammered 
At: i 

44 ri«we give me my bosket? I didn’t think—I 
didn’t dream—you may be—” 


| “You haven’t told me which path we are to 
i take.” 

\ “Neither,” she answered, passionately, and 
< almost crying. “It isn’t proper for anybody to 


The young man finished her sentence, laughing < ge with me, when the Other girls carry their own 
pleasantly: * r * * * ' ! baskets. Please let me have mine, and say good- 

*♦ A robber: who designs to run away with > bye.” 
yonr chestnuts. No, no I I will not do that. The \ Poor girl, she had neither the courage to point 
worst that I intend is to carry them home for j out her home nor the meanness to deoy it: and 
you. Now, which of these paths arc wc to follow? j for both reasons hated herself. 

Your friends, I see, are turning to the left.” j 44 Not yet,” he said, gently, retaining the 
“Without thanking your^your—anybody^er \ bosket. “I haven’t really taken in the details 
saying good-bye. Just like them. But they lyre j of thnt old house. With this rare sunset slanting 
down at the corners, while I—” 1 L 4 \ across the willow and just touching the well-curb, 

“ live some distance the other way, evidently; ' it is wonderfully effective. I am sorry that pic- 
for just about here I can 6nlj/ lice that verjr’mld bid lady has taken herself out of place: 

old house, with patches of moss on its wonderful.; it quite breaks up the picture.” 
slope of roof, and that country-woman drawing)! Amy darted a quick glance at the face she 
water alt the well. Do we pass that queoA place;; had been ashamed to meet. Was he in ^arnc^t 
on your way home? I should like to loqjf at it;' —and artistic? Did he honestly find something 
closer.” j to please him in the old homestead? Above all, 

“That queer place—that odd old house, with'/ was impossible that her grandmother’s pose at 
moss on the roof, and an old Woman at the well.” ' the well — which all at onoe struck her as so 
These words were like the sting of wasps to poor ' awkward—could seem picturesque to his esthetic 
Amy’# pride; but when she saw her companion / taste? 

stop to watch the heavy stone .'fastened to the J She drew a deep breath. He seemed very much 
sweep lifted into the oil 1 at' one end, and her'! in earnest—indeed, quite absorbed by the picture 
grandmother at the other, plunging its long pole \ before him. 

down the well hand over hand, the glow of shame ! Arne’s own ideas of art consisted in a tuft of 
in her face was like fire. < cat-tails and flag-leaves on a panel, or an opaque 

“Oh dear! it is getting dark,” she said, \ water-lily floating on its own pod in the lower 
attempting to move forward. ‘ ' ; portion bf wooden trencher, done pale-ceru- 

“Nq— wait a minute: I want to see if that old Mean for a sky above, and rippled over with 
woman gets her bucket to the top: I have never/ deeper blue for a pond below, all finished off 
wen anything more primitive than this whole with a Mnge of rushes fbr the foreground. Some 
•flair. Ah! now she has got it on the curb. J of Mrs. Hale’s special deposit in the clock-case 
Bravo!” j hod been sunk in tuition of this kind, and 
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returned to her in a painted trencher. Of j ing to detain him a little longer when they got to 
course the dear old woman considered herself i the bottom. 

the possessor of a whole picture-gallery in that i “Oh, grandma, grandma! I’ve had such a 
one piece of wood. { gorgeous time up in the woods 1” she cried, 


Amy thought of this; and, attempting to bury > 
the meanness of her shame under a dash of j 
audacious courage, grew ardent in esthetic sym- » 
pathy. 

“ It is an antique,” she said, “ and was built| 
before the Revolution — oh, ever so long! My \ 
ancestors have set so much store by it that J 
they never would have it pulled down; and > 
when it comes to be mine, I never will—no, 
never!” j 

“Ah ! that makes me more desirous than ever j 
to get a closer view,” said the young man, * 
moving forward. j 

Amy caught her breath, seized with a fresh » 
panic. ! 

“ No, no; not just now. Grandmamma might 
not like it. To-morrow—some other time.” 

“To-morrow?* Oh, yes; we are to gather the 
rest of the chestnuts then. Weil, I will take my 
leave when we reach the highway down yonder. I 
Perhaps it may be possible to overtake the other j 

young ladies.” > 

Amy made no answer to this; but a slight j 

frown was perceptible under the shadow of her 
poke-bonnet. She certainly did not increase her t 
pace in going down the hill, and was quite will- \ 


carrying her chestnuts into the kitchen with 
some effort, and drawing a deep breath as she 
relieved herself of their weight. “ But what is 
the matter? You look as if—as if you had been 
crying, almost: only you never do.” 

“Mr. Tuttle has just brought a letter from 
your father, and I have been a-reading it. He 
is coming home.” 

“ Oh, grandma! Isn’t that awful good news?” 

“And is going to take you away to Washington. 
They’ve been and made him a member of Con¬ 
gress—” w 

“A member of Compress?—take me to Wash- 
ington?” exclaimed the girl, clasping her hands 
and waltzing around the room, in a wild ecstasy 
of delight. “Oh, grandma, why don’t you look 
glad, as I am?” 

She threw both arms about the old woman?* 
neck; and when this brought no response, seized 
both her shoulders, and gave them a vigorous 
shake. 

“ Why, grandma, it seems as if you had no 
feeling. I sometimes think you haven't.” 

The old woman gently released herself, and 
turned away. 

[to bs continued.] 


PALMISTRY. 

BT FANNI1 I8ABILL1 8HKRKICK. 


Thxt mt In the glow of the crimson light: 

8he with her face bent low, 

While he, with his proud imperious smile, 
Imprisoned her hand of snow. 

And he read the lines with a grave delight: 

For the signs were so fair to see; 

And the slender hand was as curved and ftdr 
And perfect as any might be. 

It had grown to be such a pretty thing, 

This study of palmistry, 

That men and maidens had studied the art, 

Just to see what their fates might bo; 

And lo I in a trice—so wondrous wise 

Had these students of learning grown— 

That unto their science was nature revealed, 

And the secrets of art made known. 

And now in the twilight he sat at her feet. 

And held in his hand her own, 

And thought that the life-lines written there 
Were the fed rest he ever had known; 

And she, who knew naught of his magic art, 
Looked down on his lifted face, 

And dreamed that the smile in his proud dark eyes 
Was the symbol of love's sweet grace. 


Oh I the heautifel rose with Its crimson heart 
Was never more fair than site; 

And he knew that the Blonder hand he held 
Was perfect os any might be. 

What wonder, then, that he read the Unee 
By the light of a new-found art. 

And felt that the science of palmistry 
Had spoken the love .vf his heart ? 

In the shadowy gloom of the purple eve, 

8ho sat with her face bent low; 

And he, with his proud imperious smile, 
Imprisoned her hand of snow. 

But not for the sake of palmistry 
Did he look on her glowing face: 

But all for the sake of the love he bore. 

And the charm of her tender grace. 

Ah! the gypsy lore, in the days gone by 
Was wondrous and very wise; 

But more wonderful still is the art that reads 
The love in a maiden's eyes. 

The linee in the beautiful hand he held. 

In the twilight he could not see; 

But lo! by the touch of hi« master hand, 

Sha knew what her late might be. 
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BT SMIL 


“That is just it, Max,’* said young Dr. 
Brisbin, leaning back in his office-chair, and 
puffing strenuously at a fine Havana. “ If it 
vere not for this awful sense of proximity to 
one's neighbors, I think I should be very well 
satisfied with living in a fiat.” 

“I suppose, though,” his friend rejoined, 

“ that it all depends. There are neighbors and j 
neighbors, of course. Now, I rather covet 
Parrott’s position, with four pretty girls in the 
house, so that he can flirt on every landing.” > 
Dr. Brisbin blow a cloud of smoke disdainfully j 
into the air. He had more taste for pathology j 
than for pretty girls; and though he knew in a ; 
vague way that there was one somewhere in the 
flat, he had never taken the trouble to locate her. ■ 
“Yes,” he said, in pursuance of Oudrey’s : 
remark; “ but when there i3 a feminine fossil 
on the second floor, and a professional pianist j 
on the third, it is not so pleasant} especially 
when the F. F. has a passion for cots—an all- \ 
absorbing passion, Max. I think there,are five or [ 
six of them—Maltese, Angora* tortoise-shell, and 
tabby; and seuii-occasionally they give a concert. ) 
Hardly a night passes without Miss Dalrymple j 
knocking at my door to inquire whether ^ny of the 
•little pets’ arc in my room; and nearly every \ 
morning I cither tramp on or stumble over one of 
them in the corridor. It’s a confounded nuisance. J 
1 can’t endure cats; and what’s more, I won’t. ‘ 
Yes, Max ; I have come to a conclusion. I can’t j 
stand living in the house with a lot of oranks, i 
and I am going to move.” j 

It was an amusing sequel to this conversation, > 
that on that very evening, Betty, a servant of J 
Miss Dairy in pie’s, knocked at the Doctor’s door, j 
and made the following announcement: 

“ Och, Dr. Brisbin! would ye plase come up j 
right away, air? One of Miss Daly rumple’s cats \ 
has hurt hisself, and she’d like to have ye uttind j 
to it. She’s cry in’ her eyes out wid sorrow, poor j 
craytlmr!” \ 

An expression of scornful wrath rose to Horton j 
Brisbin’s fine face. < 

“No!” he said, shortly, turning his back on 
the astonished girl. “ Tell your mistress that I ; 
I have no time to devote to sick cats.” j 

Betty disappeared in high dudgeon ; and pres- \ 
tally there was heard overhead a sound as of! 
someone stamping on the floor in a fit of rage, j 


L1NNOZ. 


I Dr. Brisbin re-seated himself at his desk, and 
| began to write. But the bustle upstairs annoyed 
: him; and before very long there was again a 
knock at his office-door. 

“ Come in,” he said, crossly. He expected the 
servant again; but, to his surprise, the applicant 
proved to be a young girl, barely seventeen years 
of age, and wonderfully beautiful. Her loveliness 
was perhaps heightened by her dress, which was 
a pale-blue cashmere wrapper; while a moss of 
wouderful hair floated about her like a cloud, and 
gave her almost the air of the “blessed D&mosel.” 

It was, however, as he saw on a second look, 
the pretty girl whom he had seen now and 
then in the corridor, but who hod never before 
appeared half so beautiful. In her arms she 
carried a little yellow kitten, over which she 
had evidently been crying. 

Her lips quivered, and the expression of her 
face was half indignant, half beseeching. 

“I am sorry to disturb you,” she said, “but 
I cannot bear to see Taffy suffer. Oh, won’t you 
please do something for him? The coal-scuttle 
fell on him, and—and I think his leg is broken.” 
With this she burst into a flood of irrepressible 
tears, and sank into a choir. 

For a few moments Dr. Brisbin stared at her 
in silent astonishment. But the little yellow 
kitten giving, directly, a pitifhl mew, he rose, 
and, faithful to the instinct of his profession, 
took the injured animal tenderly upon his lap. 

“ Yes,” he said, presently, “ his leg is broken ; 
but if you will hold him, I will set it for you.” 

The young girl dried her tears, to take the kitten 
from him; and the Doctor brought the necessary 
bandages for this singular piece of surgery. 

“You call him Taffy, do you?” the Doctor 
observed, biting his lip to keep bock the smile 
which was forcing its way into notice. 

“Yes,” she replied, mournfully, ns she thought 
befitted the occasion; “on account of his color. 
I used to get lovely taffy at Maill&rd’s; and it 
was just the same shade os my kitten.” 

“Is it your kitten?” queried the Doctor, pur¬ 
suing his task with infinite amusement. “ I 
thought it was Miss Dalrymple’s.” 

“I am Miss Dalrymple,” she answered, 
naively : “ Mias Dolly Dalrymple.” 

The Doctor stared. If he had ever given the 
subject a moment’s thought, he had never 

(77) 
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dreamed that this nineteenth - century angel, 5 “She? By Jove, Horton! you're in luck. I 


with hair like a tangle of sunbeams, was any 
relation to the superannuated person who occu¬ 
pied the second floor, and whom he had dubbed 
the “ feminine fossil,” or “ F. F.” for short. 

“There!” he said, finally, putting on the last 
application of arnica and the last bandage. 
“ Keep him quiet, if you can; and give him a 
fcw drops of this medicine internally. If you’d 
like to have me, I will look at him to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, if you only would!” she said, eagerly. 
“ I have no doubt you think it is foolish for me 
to make such a fuss over a cat; but I do love 
Taffy, and I can’t bear to see him suffer.” 

The indignation she had felt at hi9 surly mes¬ 
sage had been dissipated by his subsequent kind¬ 
ness : for the Doctor now viewed the affair in a 
humorous light, and was not only civil, but more. 

It may be that Dolly’s blue eyes, with their 
long golden lashes wet with tears, had assisted 
to produce this change. >Vho can tell? 

“ I did not know Miss Dalrymple had a sister,” 
he ol)«erved, as Dolly rose to go. 

“ Neither she has,” was the prompt reply. “ I 
am her niece.” 

“And the cats, I suppose, are common prop¬ 
erty?” 

“ No, indeed; they all belong to me. Aunt 
Dorothy merely tolerates them. Oh, it was such 
a long time before I could induce her to let them 
live with us; and I just wouldn’t live without 
them. So you see it was a mere question of cats 
and me, or no cats and no me. She chose me 
and the cats.” 

“ I understand,” said Dr. Brisbin, as she flut¬ 
tered out of the room with a soft “ good-night” ; 
and then he stepped, and, like the philosopher 
he was, gravely stroked his chin. Under the 
fascination of Dolly’s radiant smile he began, 
for the first time in his life, to understand how 
the presence of such a lovely creature could make 
even a dozen cats desirable. 

It was some time after this that his friend Max 
Oudrey said to him : 

“ I thought you were to be off a month ago, at 
least; and you haven’t moved your office yet.” 

“ No,” was the reply ; “ but I wish to heaven 
I had, long ago. Max, I have made a confounded 
fool of myself. I have fallen in love with the 
mistress of those abominable cats.” 

“What? Not the «F. F. ?” 

“ No, the deuce! With her niece: the pret¬ 
tiest, merriest, most irresistible little—” 

“Yes, of course,” Max assented. “But who 
is she?” 

“ That ‘ goldon-haired goddess,’ as you used to 
call her. You met her once or twice on the stairs.” 


) congratulate you.” 

j “Not so last,’.’ the Doctor said, uneasily. “She 
5 knows nothing of it, and I question whether she 
I ever will.” Then he told of the accident to Taffy 
\ which had led to their acquaintance. “ The con- 
| founded kitten,” he added, “is as well as ever, 

5 and as frisky as a yonng imp. Confound it! 
\ For even if she should fancy me, Max—which I 
> think is very unlikely — what could I do with a 
; wife who was insane on the subject of cats?” 

| “ Ferhaps she likes you well enough to give up 

? the cats?” 

j The Doctor shook his head. 

“ If the passion were suppressed for awhile, it 
would only gain in strength. She is little more 
than a child, Max; and her tastes have been 
l allowed to run wild. She has no father or 
mother: no one but this maiden aunt, who 
intends to leave her all her money. She has 
j been away at school for years. What can you 
, expect, after all that ?” 

| “Nothing, I’m sure,” Max agreed, chiming in 
with hi* friend’s apology for Dolly. “But it is 
j never too late to mend, Horton. You may be 
} able to cure her of this mania.” 

“ But suppose 1 can’t? Suppose that, in spite 
of her youth, it should prove ineradicable? Snp- 
; pose that, if she were to marry me, she would 
; persist in harboring an army of cats? What 
\ would become of us? It would drive me mad.” 

\ “You take it too seriously,” Max said, in a 
; soothing way. “ That is merely an evidence of 
j lively affection. Give her some more desirable 
5 object on which to lavish this surplus warmth of 
■ feeling—a husband, say—and you will sec, Ilor- 
/ ton, that the cat mania will subside.” 
j The Doctor shook his head. 

| “lam afraid that I have been a fool, Max,” 

] he said, gravely. “ i say again, I wish I had 
j moved my office long ago.” 

\ That night, between twelve and one, a tcnible 
; panic seized the residents in Forty-ninth Street. 

J The large flat west of Fifth Avenue was dis- 
• covered to be on fire; and, before the alarm had 
\ been sounded, the flames, which had originated 
! in Doctor Brisbin’s office, had shut off all means 
of escape from the upper stories. 

The Doctor was out, attending a patient who 
| was lying at the point of death ; and when ho 
\ drove home in his coup<5, he found the street 
' blocked with people. The engines were at work; 

\ but the flames were pouring out of the door and 
j windows, so that it was extremely difficult to 
| place the ladders to receive those, if any, who 
\ were still imprisoned in the higher stories of tho 
i burning building. In this emergency, the firemen 
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were hurrying to and fro, shouting to each other j “ Put your arm9 around my neck, darling,” he 
in stentorian tones, but doing little real good. j said, in a low ton& 

Fortunately, the fourth and fifth stories of the j She obeyed him without a word ; and he 
building had been untenanted for several days, \ dashed with her through the burning window, 
as the Doctor knew. A fireman had managed, j Ilis clothing caught fire; but as he paused half- 
meantime, to save the pianist and his family from \ way down the ladder, he was told to hold fast, 
the third floor. Miss Dairymple herself was \ while a stream of water was quickly turned 
standing en deshabille on the sidewalk. For a \ upon him. 

moment the Doctor thought that no one was left j Ten minutes later, Dolly, who had been com- 
in peril, after all; but as he gave one quick look J pletely enveloped in the afghan, stood safe on the 
of investigation, he saw Dolly standing at the ■ sidewalk, with not even a hair of her golden 
upper window, with the flames close by. ;■ head harmed. But Dr. Brisbin had sunk faint- 

“Good God! ” he cried, and leaped from the ; ing to the earth, and was borne away to the office 
arriage the same instant. j of a neighboring physician. 

But a fireman had simultaneously started up | Four *weeks after this, the Doctor was sitting in 
the ladder—which had been safely placed at last au casy-chair in the library of Dr. Deane's house, 
—and now stood with one foot on the window- < He was barely able to walk with a cane, and was 
sill, holding out his arms for Dolly. not yet allowed to venture out of doors. But if 

She had managed to slip on her blue wrapper; \ the mountain couldn’t come to Mahomet, Mo- 
bat it hung open at the throat and sjeeves, show- i hornet could go to the mountain ; and Dolly 
ing her snowy neck and arms. Horton Brisbin : personated Mahomet; and one day appeared, 
could not help wondering more than ever at her j She was clad in a suit of navy-blue velvet 
beauty, even in that awful moment. < bordered with chinchilla fur; and in his joy at 

“Quick! Miss,” the fireman cried: “there’s ; seeing her, Dr. Brisbin held out his arms without 
not a moment to lose.” ' thinking. 

“Take this first,” Dolly said, dragging forward J She did not pause a moment, but went right up 
* huge clothes-basket. ■ to him. 

It contained all her cats, huddled together in j “I came to thank you,” she said, in a low 
a little terrified pile. j tremulous voice. “How can I do it?” 

“Can’t do it. Miss: I can only take one thing “ Love me,” he answered, gathering her close 
ait time. You’ll have to leave them.” \ in his arms, just as he had done the night of the 

“No, no!” Dolly cried, imperatively, stamping fire. 
h*r little feet. “Take them, I say! and leave J “But I have done that already,” she said, 
uie behind.” ; shyly. 

“But I may not be able to get back.” j “ Then marry me,” he added. “ Dolly, I love 

“Take them, anyway,” she said, baffling his you—you know it! I can never be happy with- 
offorts to take her by force; and, without wast- out you. I learned that when I faced the possi- 
ing further time in words, the fireman snatched biiity of losing you on that dreadful night, 
a? the basket of cats, and bore it safely to the Darling, will you be my wife—iny joy — my 
ground. heart’s delight ?” 

But he had hardly reached the pavement • She slipped both her arms about his neck, 

ere a cry of horror burst from the crowd. The ; “ What a rash proposal!” she cried. “ You 

euaflagration had caught up the curtain of the know, if you love me, you must love my cats.” 
window where Dolly stood, and she was now “ I will,” he said, recklessly: for you see he 
»Vjt off from view by a screen of flame. \ was quite, quite gone. “ Dolly, 1 could love an 

There was not a fireman present who would ichthyosaurus for your sake.” 
bare re-ascended the ladder at any price; but “Oh!” she said, laughing, “it won’t be so 
the Doctor, snatching up the heavy afghan from bad as that. When these cats die, I won't 
bU carriage, dashed through the crowd. want any more, Horton ; at least not so many : 

He went up the ladder before they were aware not more than one—or two. I can have two. 
his purpose, and leaped through the window, can’t I?” 
now enveloped in flames, into the room where t “ You can have what you want, my darling,” 
My stood, pale as death, but perfectly still. he said, rapturously: and so Hhe lmd. 

He threw the afghan about her, and caught But it was just as Max Oudrev had said it 
b«r up in his arms. ' would be. When Dolly had a husoand whom 

The atmosphere was stifling, and the hot floor she adored, Taffy was the only cat domesticated 
f*ifty scorched his feet. s in her household; and she asks for no others. 
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No. 1. 


No. 2. 


j The underskirt has, first, two narrow knife-plaited 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of myrtle-green 
cloth, trimmed with velvet of the same shade. 




ruffles on the edge of the foundation-skirt, which 
may be of silk, alpaca, or silcsia: an old block- 
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rflk skirt will make an excellent foundation. 
Above these plaited ruffles, a deep kilting is 
arranged, with a wide sash disposed across the 
front, and forming the drapery at the back. The 


and dressy toilette; or it may be composed 
entirely of the cashmere or veiling. The under¬ 
skirt has a deep kilting upon a foundation, and 
the drapery forming the overskirt is arranged io 
fall shawl-shape in front, looped high at the 
sides, and puffed at the back. This drapery is 
arranged over the edge of the bodice, fastening 
on the left side. The bodice is perfectly plain, 
with high standing collar, and tight coat-sleeves, 
which are slightly fulled in at the shoulder. For 
a very young girl, the bodice may be laced at the 


wmm 


overakirljMpd basque are combined, forming a 
redin cote, which is double-breasted, cut from the 
■ido-seams In front to form a pointed basque, 
with the long panels of the coat comiug from 
under it. These panels are simply stitched on 
the edge. The turn-over collar and revers, also 
the pockets, are of velvet. Small bullet-shaped 
buttons are used. A plain round waist may be 
added to this costume, thus utilizing it for house- 
wear. Twelve to fourteen yards of cloth will be 
required; \ yard of velvet; twenty-four buttons. 

No. 2—Is a costume for the house, of nun’s- 
veiling or cashmere, suitable for a young lady. 


back; otherwise fasten in front, with tiny cro¬ 
cheted buttons to match. The edges of the front 
of the overskirt tiimmed with fringe or lace. 

Ten to twelve yards of double-width goods for 
the entire suit; or ten yards for the skirt, with 
4 yards of velvet for the bodice; 24 buttons. 
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No. 3—la a costume for deep mourning, of 
cashmere or Hcnrictta-cloth and English crepe. 
The entire front is covered with folds of crepe 
cut on the bias. The two lower ones are con¬ 
tinued across the back-breadths; then there are 
four of the same width, and the fifth is deep 
enough to reach the waist-line. The back of 
the skirt is composed of straight widths, laid 
in double box-plaits at the waist. The bodice 
is a simple round basque, with double box-plaits 
forming the fullness at the back over the tour- 
nure. The fronts and edge are trimmed with 


No. 6.—A. 

crfcpe to match the skirt. A standing collar and i 
pointed cutis of crepe; small crocheted buttons. j 
Five to six yards of crepe, and ten to twelve j 
yards of cashmere, will be required. j 

No. 4.—The Helene promenade-wrap is made j 
of plaid cheviot, for a little girl of eight to ten 
years. It is cut blouse-fashion, gathered at the j 
neck, front and back, and held in shape by a j 
cord-belt at the waist. There is a deep turn- j 
down collar, tied with a narrow ribbon in front. ' 
The sleeves are slightly fulled at the shoulders j 
and wrists. Will take three yards of material, 
twelve buttons, four yards of cord, two tassels. > 
No. 5.—Here we give the front and back view f 


No. 6.—A. 
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say that at the middle and two side-back seams 
a deep plait is laid underneath, to give the proper 
fullness to the skirt. The whole garment is fin- 
i ished tailor-fashion, simply with stitching and 
narrow coat-binding. The shoulder-cape is ad¬ 
justable, and can be worn at pleasure. From 
four to six yards of cloth will be required. 

No. 6—Is the back and front view of a Jersey- 
costume for a little girl of five to seven years. 

: The Jersey-bodice is made of either Jersey-cloth 
or cashmere. The skirt is kilted, and of plaid 
flannel. The sash—which is arranged to conceal 
the joining of the Jersey and the skirt—is the 


No. 0.—B. 

phuded tweed or cloth. The illustration is so 
perfect it needs no description, other than to 


No. 8. 

same as the bodice. If a woven Jersey is used, 
then supply the sash with cashmere to match. 

No. 7.—For a girl of three to four years, we 
have a stylish little paletot of self-colored cloth 
or flannel, with collar and cuffs of velvet to 
match. The shoulder- cape is adjustable, and 
ties under the collar with ribbon-strings. 

No. 8—Is the back-view of costume for an 
infant of two to three years. Any self-colored 
cashmere, flannel, or cloth may be used, with 
velvet or plush for the collar, cuffs, and pockets. 
It is double-breasted, and fastens with a double 
row of buttons. A sash is tied at the back iu 
double loops; no ends. 


No. 7.; 
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BASQUE CORSAGE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here an engraving of a 
new-styie Basque Corsage, the first of 
our monthly dress-patterns for 1884. 
Folded in with the number is a Sup¬ 
plement, containing the full-sized pat¬ 
terns by which to cut it out. These 
are seven in number, viz: 

No. 1.—Half of Front. 

No. 2.—Half of Back. 

No. 3.—Half of Side-Back. 

No. 4.—Half of Side-Front. 

No. 6.— Cuff. 

No. C.—Sleeve. 

No. 7.— Collar. 

The letters and notches show how 
the pieces are put together. To assist 
our new subscribers, or ladies as yet 
entirely unused to dressmaking, we 
add, at the end of this article, reduced 
diagrams. This is, perhaps, not neces¬ 
sary even for learners; but we give 
our new subscribers the benefit of the 
doubt. 

In order to make a perfect fit, each 
separate part should be cut out from 
the diagrams, in paper—an old news¬ 
paper will do— and fitted to the person 
who is to wear the dress, before the 
stuff is cut into. In this way, and in 
this way only, can a perfect fit be. 
achieved. All patterns have to be thus 
altered: for the proportion between 
shoulders and waist, and also length 
of waist, arm, etc., etc., differ with 
every person. The advantage of dia¬ 
grams over every other process, there¬ 
fore, is, that if one set of patterns thus 
cut out get torn, or a mistake is made 
in fitting them to the figure, another 
set can be cut out from the diagrams 
on the SurrLLMENT, in half an hour or 
loss. 



JililiiHim 


We also give, on the Supplement, our outline- j tel-border, chair-stripes, etc., etc. The outline 
design of the beautiful colored pattern in the $ is in two pieces: but the ports are to be joined 
front of the number, for a curtain-border, man- i at 1, 1 and 2, 2. 

(84) 
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BABY’S BOOT. 

BY MBS. JAK1 VliTIB. 


Baby'8 first boot is to bo mode of either white 
cash mere or of fine flannel. The little slipper 
part has a tiny vine of forget-me-nots embroid¬ 
ered all round it. The front is cut out, forming 
little straps, which button over. Under these 
•traps a piece of soft white ribbon is arranged. 
The boot laces at the side. 



CIRCULAR PENWIPER. 


BY MRS. JANB WEATBR. 

In the front of tho number we give two v black cloth forms the foundation, on which are 
engravings of a circular penwiper: one of tho mounted fluted plaits of black cloth. These are 
penwiper finished, the other of a section of the | surmounted by an upper circle of card-board, 
embroidery, full working-size. j covered with embroidered satin or velvet, in the 

A circle of card-board covered with pinked-out . centre of which is a butterfly in gold thread. 
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ART NEEDLEWORK: MANTE L-V A L A N C E S 


B T HELEN M. BURNSIDE. 



END OF MANTEL-VALANCE. 

A mantel-valance is now considered indispens- ; 
able as a finish, at least in your more elegant Tooms \ 
—such as the parlor, etc,, etc. 

As this magazine always hikes the lead in such 
things, we propose to give here a few designs 
for mantcl-valanccs, accompanying them with 
appropriate descriptions. In the front of the 
number, therefore, we present engravings of two f 
different pjitterns for valances. 

The first is a very simple and easily arranged 
one, and will also serve as an example of how 
you may mate designs with other flowers of tho 
same habit of growth—such os iris, narcissus. \ 
etc., etc. One largo and one smaller group will - 
do alternately. The daffodils should be worked 
on dark-blue or green diagonal, or perhaps on 
brown velveteen. Crewels will serve very well 
to work the leaves with, whilst the flowers can 
be put in with shades of filoselle. It must be 
finished off with a fringe of crewel, with a-little > 
silk worked in, and it will be better to put the \ 
fringe On within two cf two and a half inches of >, 
the edge of the valan ;e, and let it lie over, as ' 
otherwise it is liable to get tumbled and out of 
place. The few blade of grass above the border¬ 


lines at the edge of the pattern will give it light¬ 
ness, and can be worked in rather pale shades. 

The second is a revival! of a very old style: and 
such styles just now are all the rage. It would 
look best worked on something rather light in 
color—old-gold, pale-blue on cream-color satin, or 
Roman satin. It would not suit an ordinary room 
so well as the more simple design we have just 
given, which can be worked on dark and less 
expensive materials; but it is nevertheless very 
pretty and quaint, and can be adapted to a 
boudoir or small drawing-room containing choice 
china, and used not merely for a valance, but for 
brackets, shelves, ornamentals, etc., etc., or any¬ 
thing to support specimens of china, the latter 
of course being much narrower. This pattern 
should be done entirely in silk, if you are going 
to work it in natural colors on a light ground, in 
the manner for which we have designed it; but 
you might alsu work it on a dark ground of plush 
or velvet, outlined with gold, and filled in with 
silk. 

Our third design, which we give at the top of 
this article, is for the end of a mnntel-valancc. 
The valance, in this case, is a narrow edge of 
work which lies along the front of the mantel¬ 
piece, but which does not fall over; thus the 
principal part of the work is at each end, which 
falls over from one foot to fourteen or fifteen 
inches. A conventional “all-over* f design is best 
suited to this style; it need not have very much 
work in it, but it must be effective; a good deal of 
Japanese gold thread, or gold-colored silk, would 
for this reason be desirable. The design we give 
would look well on olive-green or brown Roman 
satin, or plush worked in silk or gold thread, ajul 
finished off with a broad fringe containing gold 
also; this could be worked in the hand, and 
would be most suitable for a small room. 

Our fourth specimen is given at the end of 
this article, and is designed for a narrow valance, 
brackets, side of fender-stool, etc., etc. Fender- 
stools. since the return on the part of so many 
households to open fires—at lenst in the living- 
room—are much more used than formerly. They 
can be arranged in many different ways. You 
can either have ft single long narrow stool, or a 
broader one with a small square one, which will 
fit in at each corner, and they may matcb the 
mantel-valance or not, as you like. This design. 
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a continuous conventional thistle, gives great ^ short stitch; but it is a purely conventional out- 
choice in material and color. Of course, if used \ line-pattern. It can be worked on plush or 
for a fender-stool, the fringe is to be left off. The j velvet, with Japanese gold thread if you like; but 
borders at each side of the broad centre are \ we think it will be prettiest on dark cloth, and 
optional; of course yo \r valance—if you use the \ with a few strands of gold-colored silk in the 
pattern for a valance—will look much handsomer f fringe to finish it off; the narrow border-lines 
if you include them. You can work this on any j and cross-bars between them would also be worked 
dark-colored cloth or Roman satin—for instance, on \ with gold colors. This pattern is particularly 
olive or sage-green—the leaves and stems worked ■ good for a valance or footstool, occause it lights 
with shades of brownish-green crewel and filo- up nicely, and will also clean well, which is an 
selle, and the flowers with two shades of old-gold. ; important consideration with articles which are • 
To make it a more important-looking design, the \ so liable to become quickly soiled by smoke, as 
leaves might be worked in feather or long-and- > mantel-valances are. 



EMBROIDER! FOR CURTAIN, MANTEL-BORDER, Etc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, printed in 
colors, the largest and most expensive pattern 
that wc have ever published. We think it is, in 
many respects, also the most bcautiftil. No other 
magazine gives these superb 
and costly patterns, which 
excel most chromos in ex¬ 
pense; but “Peterson” aims 
always to furnish everything 
fitting for a lady’s-book, and 
always to give the best of its 
kind. Wo offer it to our 
hundred and filly thousand 
subscribers, with our compli¬ 
ments, as a New-Year’s Gift. 

In selecting the colors, 
choose not less than four 
shades of each color; the 
more gradually they are 
blended, the better the effect. 
As some of our readers 
may be learners, however, we give & diagram 
showing the length of the stitch, etc., etc. In 
good embroidery, only a series of dots should be 


I seen at the back, and consequently no waste of 
silk. The diagram shows a series of dots on lines, 
the dots representing where the needle enters the 
material, when only a dot of silk will be seen at 
the back. Avoid the stitches being in lines, as 
shown in the diagram, where it will be noticed 
they are placed alternately. The stitches should 
be worked as closely as possible, so that none of 
the groundwork is seen amongst the embroidery. 
For the shading, refer to the colored design, 
which will fully explain where to use the various 
shades. 

The pattern is complete in itself. But if a 
longer stripe is desired, then repeat it by joining 
the top to the termination at the bottom : see the 
letters S T and X Y. In order to facilitate this 
for learners, we give, on the Supplement, an out¬ 
line design for transferring the pattern to the 
material. First cut the pieces out from the Sup¬ 
plement —which can be done without interfering 
: with the dress-pattern—and then carefully pin or 
| tack the paper on to the satin: then, with fine 
strong white silk (this is better than cotton, as it 
will not draw or rough the satin), carefully run the 
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design on to the material, just as a pattern on \ This beautiful pattern will be found suitable 
white embroidery is run; when finished, tear away \ for a curtain, mantel-border, chair-stripe, cush- 
the paper. Then embroider over the outline, and J ion-stripe, etc., etc. It can be worked on satin, 
at short spaces snip the outline silk, and draw it < or any other material which may be preferred, 
carefully cut. In running the design, don’t tie \ using filoselle or crewels, as may be desired, at 
a knot in any end of the running-silk. \ the taste of the person working. 


ORNAMENTAL PEDESTAL. 


BY MRS. JAMB WBAVBR. 



These plush-covered pedestals are now much 
in fashion for room-decoration. Have, first, the 
stand and pedestal made by a carpenter; then 
embroider a pretty design upon the bit of plush 
intended for the standing column. The model 
before us is covered with olive-colored plush, and 
the embroidery done in Kensington-stitch, with 
olive, rose, bronze, and lilac split-filoselle, pro¬ 
fusely heightened with gold thread, applied to 
the tendrils and edgings. 


EMBROIDERED TRAYS. 

BY MBS. JAMB WBAVBR. 



These ornamental trays are very useful on a 
dressing-table. A small Japan or wooden tray 
ia used for the foundation. It is then covered 
with silk plush of any bright color, and embroid¬ 


ered: a spray of rose-buds, or any simple 
design, done in Kensington-stitch with filoselle, 
in the natural colors of flowers and leaves, fin¬ 
ishes this pretty affair. 
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ORNAMENTAL BASKET. 


BT MBS. .TANK WEAVER. 



| Take any pretty straw basket of the required 
J shape. Cut out two pieces for the side lambre- 
J quins, shaped after our model. 

Use colored silks or gold thread, on plush 
! or velvet. The end-pieces are not embroidered, 
l but are fulled on, and arranged in 1 place upon 
j the basket. 

' Small tassels are best to finish the edge of the 
\ lambrequins, and a thick twisted silk or chenille 
S cord finishes the upper edge of the basket, which 
| has been previously lined with satin, 
i We give the design for embroidery in full 
j working-size, at the end of this article. 



CO DV RE PI ED, OR QUILT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give an engrav -' 
ing of an elegant and very effective design for a 
quilt. It is executed in either chain or Kensing- 
torustitch, in outline. Cashmere or flannel may 
be used for the foundation, and a design similar 
to the one on the illustration, or any other, so j: 
that it covers the entire surface, may be used. 

Yol. LXXXV.— 6. 


In our model the foundation is of pale - yellov 
cashmere, and the embroidery is done in dark 
red Bilk. The broad border is of red plush, and 
the quilt is lined with colored cotton-flannel. The 
combination of colors can, of course, be varied; 
but, in any case, the colors of border and lining 
should match the embroidered surface. 

(89) 
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EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. < 

“Peterson” for 1884. Greater Inducements than > 
Fver. —We offer this number as a proof of the progressive < 
character of “Peterson,” as well as of the superiority— j 
artistically—of Its illustrations, etc., etc. We call particular j 
attention to the Prospectus on the last page of cover. We 
elaim there that “ Peterson ” is both better and cheaper than 
any magazine of Its kind. That the public at large admits j 
the Justice of this claim, is proved by the fact that “ Peter* j 
son” has now, and has had for years, the largest circulation I 
of any lady's-book in the United States, or even in the world. 1 
For 1884 “ Peterson ” will be improved still more, however, j 
Among other things, the reading-matter will be greatly in- j 
ereaeed. < 

It is now universally admitted that “Peterson ” combines j 
more desirable qualities than any other lady's-book. All ; 
others, at best, play but a secondary port. Its steel-engrav- ^ 
ings are the finest: and a steel-engraving is the finest of all ? 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's* \ 
book has such contributors. In its fashion-department, it j 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent; its styles j 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, j 
printed from steel, are the only ones now given In the C 
United States. The dress-patterns and the “ Every-Day ” j 
department make it indispensable in a family ae a matter of \ 
economy. No other lady's-book gives such illustrated stories / 
and other articles. Where but one magazine is taken, < 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family > 
that pretends to culture and refinement should take at least j 
one magazine. j 

We continuo to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, < 
the premium is the unrivaled illustrated volume, “The \ 
Golden Gift,” or the large engraving, “ Tired Out,” which- l 
ever is preferred. For another kihd, the premium is a copy i 
of “Potereon” for 1884. For still another kind, there are > 
two premiums: “The Golden Gift” or “Tired Out” and a \ 
•opy of “ Peterson.” For our very largest clubs, the maga- i 
sine and both “The Golden Gift” and “Tirod Out” are ( 
given —three premium* in all! No other magazine offers j> 
such inducements. Only our immense circulation enables \ 
u* to do it. | 

Now it the lime to get up clube. Everybody will subscribe ] 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness aro fairly put j 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, > 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. j 

“In The Orchard." —The first engraving in this num- s 
l»er is after a picture by Millais, tho celebrated English \ 
artist, who also painted “ Cherry Ripe,” engraved by us for ! 
the January number of 1883. “ In the Orchard ” is a match- j 
picture to “Cherry Ripe,” and has been reproduced by us \ 
principally on that account. It is certainly one of the | 
iinjst charming of engravings. Wo only ask that it may > 
bo compared with those in other magazines. The superi- ; 
ority of “ Peterson's ” embellishments will be seen at once. 


“ Can’t Do Without It.” —A lady sends her subscription, ; 
and writes: “I did without it this year, but can’t afford to 
do without it next.” ; 


The Prettiest Christmas or New-Year’s Girr for ) 
^7—whether sweetheart, wife, sister, or daughter—is i 
paid-up subscription for “ Peterson ” for 1884. 

(90) 


A Public Benefactor, etc., etc. —Many of our old 
friends and subscribers call us a public benefactor, for 
putting our magazine “at a price to bring it within the 
reach of all.” We have numerous letters, for instance, like 
the following: “ Dear Friend: I hope you will pardon me 
for addressing you by such a familiar title. I cannot but 
feel that you are very near to us: for we have been blessed 
many years in having in our home the beet magazine the 
world holds. We all love it. Even the children are eager 
and impatient for ‘Peterson’ to come. My impatience 
exceeds theirs. I wish it was published weekly. Heaven’s 
richest blessings should be poured upon you for putting 
* Peterson ’ at such a price that it is within the means of 
everyone. I never in my life got up a club till last year, 
when I sent one; and this year I send a larger.” We 
have often said: that we prefer a small profit on a large 
edition to a large profit on a small one. Hence we put 
“ Peterson ” at such a low price. 

The Colored Pattern in this number, which we offer 
to the subscribers of “ Peterson ” as a New-Year’s Gift—with 
our beat compliments and wishes for their health and 
happiness—is the most costly we have ever issued. It is a 
design in Embroidery for & Border, either for a mantel¬ 
shelf, a curtain, a chair, etc. We may add that tho expense 
of this pattern has been greater to us than if we had given 
each subscriber a chromo, and one of the costliest kind. At 
a retail store this pattern would cost fifty cents. 

Necklaces or Flowers, etc., etc.— At a recent ball In 
England, one of the features was the novelty and variety, 
both in shape, form, and material, of the necklaces. Many 
of them were formed of flowers to match the trimming, 
some of beads, and others of shells. In fact, the mors 
ordinary ones of gold and silver seemed to be almost 
entirely superseded. The shoes nearly always corres¬ 
ponded with the trimming of the dress, while the heels 
partook of the color of tho material. 

They All Come Back.— Occasionally a subscriber gives 
up “ Peterson but sooner or later returns. We are 
receiving any quantity of such this year. Says one: “I 
have tried to go without it, but would rather go without 
ray supper.” Another writes: “ I did without the maga¬ 
zine this year, after taking it for thirteen years; and the 
result is I must have it for 1884.” Another: “My family 
made a change last year, but are going back to ‘ Peterson ’; 
and othors, I fancy, will do the same.” They complain that 
other magazines do not keep their promises. 

Betteii Than She Expected. —Everybody writes to us 
that it is so easy, this year, to get subscribers for this 
magazine. As an instance, a gentleman says: “My little 
daughter, aged thirteen, went around showing your sample. 
She did not expect to get more than enough subscribers to 
earn the ‘Golden Gift’; but you see she has got enough to 
earn the extra copy of the magazine in addition.” 

“The Golden Gift.” —An old subscriber says of this 
premium: “It is the most beautiful book I over received as 
a premium from any publisher. It is perfectly splendid.” 
This, too, is the general opinion. Whatever “ Peterson ” 
does is done well. We always strive for the best. 
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“The Goi.den Girr " —Ovr Splendid Premium. — Our > We Have No Agents, we repeat for the fiftieth time, for 
principal premium for getting up clubs for 1884 U a beauti- \ whom we are responsible. We especially warn the public 
ia] volume for the centre-table, with poetical selections, and J against swindlers who go about offering a“chromo” to 
Meet-engravings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, j every subscriber to “ Peterson"; for we put all we can 
eir. We offer this choice volume because many persons j afford into the magazine, and never give premiums to 
write that they have enough engravings for framing, and l subscribers: our merit is so acknowledged, that we don't 
■odd prefer something else, for once, for a premium. We > have to bribe subscribers in that way. Either f remit direct 
kaT* never offered any premium that, on the whole, is so \ to ms, or subscribe through a newsdealer, or give your money 
coaly and elegant as the "Golden Gift.'* \ to some person getting up a club that you know. 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size steel-plate for a / - 

premium, so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if { “ For Twenty Years." —A lady sends us one of our large 

they prefer it to the "Golden Gift" The size is twenty- \ clubs, and writes: "This makes twenty years that I have 
htm by twenty inches. The picture represents a foiui ' sent you clubs. It has been a great pleasure to me to do 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, aud is entitled so; and I hope to live to send many more." Another 
•Tired Out" It would frame charmingly for^the parlor / writes: " I have sent you clubs for forty years." 
or aiting-room. Or, if preferred, we will sond the “ Christ , - 

Before Pilate," or any of our other premium engravings. > Mantles, Dolmans, and Pelisses for winter wear are, if 

We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy of ' possible, more luxurious than ever; the richest materials 
the magazine for 1884; and, for large clubs, an extra copy, j being heavily trimmed with handsome fringes of chenille 
u well as the "Golden Gift" aud "Tired Out" Now is the ' and jet, while in many instances the linings of brocaded 
time to get up your clubs for 1884. Scud Jot a specimen to satin aud Oriental silk are almost as costly as the fabric. 
cmarm wilt. " Peterson" is the cheapest and best ' - 


In Japaeeu Fashions in dressing the hair ore very 
peculiar. At nine yean of age a Japanese girl wears her 
hair tied up in a red scarf bound round the back of her 
bead; the forehead is left bare, .with the exception of a 
ample of locks, one on each side. When she is of a mar¬ 
riageable age, she combs her hair forward, and makes it up 
lai© the shape of a fan or butterfly, and at the same time 
decorates it with silver cord and balls of various colors. 
This means everything, and is fully understood by the 
jjuDg men of Japan. A widow who wishes for a second 
kufaand pots a tortoise-shell pin horizontally at the back 
e? her head, and twists her hair round it, while an incon- 
K-Uble widow curls her hair short, and goes in for no $ 
adornment of any kind. / 

The Fashions Given in this Maoaxine, remember, are j 
not those of any interested dealer—either in Philadelphia < 
or New York. Nearly all the lady Vmagazinos are now / 
■icsa advertising-sheets for some one or other dry-goods / 
or dcMBoaakrng establishment, and are owned and circulated \ 
by each establishments in order to sell their goods. “ Peter- > 
mu" has no connection with such establishments, but gets \ 
its fashions direct from PhrtT This magazine may, there- \ 
fata, be relied on for its impartiality. It has long had the ) 
npatatioo, too, of giving the best and most refined styles, jj 

Is Material tor Winter Garments, never were these > 
sues varied, or greater license observable in the selection j 
of style or coloring, so as to suit individual taste. For > 
erect wear, dark shades are generally adopted; blues, \ 
pens, and plum-colors are all fashionably worn, plain , 
materials being made up with silk stripes, brocaded cloth, \ 
trivet, or velveteen. The last material is especially favored, ) 
sad much used for skirts, side-panels, and waistcoats. > 

Ectentino a Mistake. —A lady forwards her subscription l 
kr ISM, saying: " I enclose two dollars for your magazine. \ 
2 was persuaded against my better judgment to take t 
another magazine this year. I commenced taking yours in \ 
1345k. and with the exception of this one year, havo taken )’ 
k ever since, and shall now always take it." Scores of' 
Mica, in a similar manner, tell how they hare been ' 
deceived by big promises, by other magazines. ' 


The Increase in Pages, last year, in "Peterson," 
amounted to a full extra number. In other words, sub¬ 
scribers got as much reading-matter as if we had given 
them thirteen numbers, instead of twelve. We always are 
ahead of our promises, instead of behind them. 

Old Subscribers as Well as New can join in tho same 
club. We thought this was understood as of course. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Jewel In The Lotos. By Mary Ague* Tinckner. 1 roZ., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. LippincoU. if* Co .—This lady is 
already favorably known as the author of "Signor Monal- 
dini’s Niece." But the present novel is far better than its 
predecessor. Tho very air of Italy, where most of the 
action transpires, breutlies through the story. Tho descrip¬ 
tions of scenery are as true as they are poetical. The 
characters, especially the Italian ones, act and talk as if 
they were really alive. The plot is well managed, also. 
Several spirited wood-engravings illustrate the pages. 

A Bound Dozen. By Susan Coolidge. 1 col., 12mo. Boston : 
Roberts Brother *.—This is one of the most charming volumes 
of its kind that we have ever had to notice. The author is 
well known as a writer for children. In the present work 
she excels even herself. The illustrations are artistic, and 
the typography all that could be desired. 

The Story of My Heart: An Autobiography. By Rickartl 
Jefferies. 1 vol, 12mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers .—This is a 
very remarkable book. It is one that will appeal, not so 
much to the ordinary reader, os to him or her who has 
thought, and thought deeply, on life's problems. 

Worthington's Annual. Illustrated. 1 roL, small 4to. New 
York: R. Worthington .—A very beautiful book for a New- 
Year’s gift for the young. It is profusely illustrated, there 
being not less than three hundred engravings, some colored, 
and others wood-cuts: and all by excellent artists. 

Belinda. By Rltoda Broughton. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton d ■ Co .—The heroine, her sister, and the Professor 
arc better done than in novels of this class generally; but 
the story is not a pleasant one, and we lay down the book 
with a sense of relief. 


- / Firelight Stories. By Louise Chandler Moulton. With Illus- 

Wrat a Little Girl Cam Do.—A little girl sends us a \ tratkms. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers .—A book 

dab for 1884, and says: "I am twelve years old to-day." \ for children: the stories admirably told, the illustrations 

That little girl, we prophesy, will make a notable woman. \ superior in every way. The volume is particularly suitable 

Ska begins right. \ for a New-Year’s gift. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“Peterson Still Leads the Field.” —Every year some 
new flashy magaziue is started, offering all sorts of impos¬ 
sible inducements; and every year subscribers are “taken 
in” by such promises, only to repent afterwards of their 
credulity. In the meantime, “ Peterson” goes on its way, still 
leading the field: for the public has found out it is best to 
pay for a good thing, and have done with it. For 1884, the 
promise is greater than ever. Already tens of thousands of 
subscribers have come in, without waiting for the January J 
number even. The Havre de Grace (Md.) Republican puts ■ 
the thing In the clearest lauguage. It says: “All that $ 
money, brains, and enterprise can furnish is lavished on > 
that ‘queen of the lady’s-booka,’ Peterson’s Magazine.” < 
The Gloucester (Mass.) Advertiser concludes a eulogistic ; 
notice, too long to copy, by saying: “Those who secure ( 
‘Peterson’ are sure of getting more than their money’s l 
worth.” The Maquoketa (Iowa) Record says: “‘Peterson’ J 
is always first on our table, and always certain to be the > 
best.” We could give hundreds of such notices, but have ' 
not room: we only give these that new subscribers may l 
know what the newspapers think of us. As the Henry ; 
(III.) Republican says: “Take ‘Peterson,’ and you will ; 
live long and be happy.” 

“ ) 

Fashion’s Changes. — There is an old saying that ; 
“ Fashion is fickle ”: but the increased demand for Velvets > 
and Velveteens must be the exception that proves the rule: 1 
for the rage for these goods commenced about three years 
ago, and has boon on the increase up to the present time, \ 
promising even a greater increase the coming season. The 
* demand for this class of goods has brought into the market > 
a new brand of Velvet, known as the “Elberon Fine-Twill \ 
Velvet,” which seems to fill a niche between the high-grade l 
Velveteens and the high-cost Velvets. As Its namo indi- \ 
cates, it is a velvet of fine texture, coming in many and j 
various shades, and its wear warranted by the manu- ’ 
facturers. It is also an economical article—costing not more , 
than one-half the price of ordinary silk-velvets—and there- J 
fore it will be found a most convenient and desirable article j 
for the many uses to which velvet is applied. I 

“Only One that Comes Square Up.” —A lady, sending a \ 
club for this magazine, writes: “ You say that * Peterson ’ ; 
is the best of all. One of my subscribers took another ^ 
magazine last year; but she says she wants ‘Peterson’ f 
a rain, for the other did not keep its promises.” We have ’ 
received scores of such letters. The general tone is: “After 
all, we find that ‘Peterson’ is the only ladyVbook that ; 
cornea square up to ita promisee." ^ 

Seeds and Plants are so extensively advertised in > 
“Peterson,” that we need only call the attention of our , 
fair readers to the fact. If you wish to buy good seeds, at * 
fair prices, consult the advertising-pages at the end of this j 
number. j 

“Impossible To Do Without It.”— A lady sends her 
subscription for 1884, and writes: “ It is impossible to do \ 
without your magazine." Another: “No other magazine 
is so nice.” > 

IIoespord’s Acid Phosphate Is useful In dyspepsia. It 
gives the stomach tone, and imparts vigor to the whole ' 

system. | 

Facts are Stubborn Things. —Is there anything in J 
any of the numerous advertisements of the Royal Baking ; 
Powder to show that the Royal does not nse Ammonia and ' 
Tartaric Acid as cheap substitutes for Cream of Tartar? \ 
Or is there any charge, or the slightest insinuation in those > 
j; Ivortisements, that Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder } 


contains anything but the purest Grape Cream of Tartar 
and Bicarbonate of Soda, with a small portion of flour as a 
preservative ? 

Ammonia and Tartaric Add produce a cheap leavening- 
gas, which ia not to be compared, in the practical test of 
baking, with the more desirable Carbonic Acid gas gener¬ 
ated by the exclusive use of the expensive Cream of Tartar. 

Use Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, and judge for 
yourself of its superiority. 

Where to But The Cheapest. —“It Is worth while 
taking your magazine,” writes a subscriber, “for the adver¬ 
tisements of where to buy the bout and cheapest dry-goods, 
etc., etc. This information alone repays one for the sub¬ 
scription. I get now nearly all my things in this way.” 
We find this a very general opinion. The fadlities of get¬ 
ting goods by mall enables a lady—even if living in the 
remotest State—if she takes “Peterson”—to order and 
receive anything she wishes, from any dry-goods or other 
firm, at the lowest price, and in the quickest time. 

“They Come To Me,” says a lady, who for many year* 
has sent clubs. “ I can truly say that * Peterson ’ is the best 
and cheapest I ever canvassed for. I am never at a low 
where to go to get subscribers: for thoy come to me, if I do 
not go to them.” 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 216.— Charade. 

My first is a seat. 

My second is an organ. 

My third is a beverage. 

My whole is benevolence. 

Rochester, N. Y. Kol Kap. 

No. 217.— Word Square. 

1. A symbol. 2. Uncovered. 3. To gnard. 4. Terminates. 
New Hasten , Conn Yelleb. 

No. 218.—Numrrjca* Enigma. 

A 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 is a 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 containing tl»e 
1, 2, 3, 4. 

Son FrancUco , Cal Argentine. 

Answer* Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in December Number. 

No. 213. 

B 

TEA 
BA R It A 
RYE 
L 

No. 214. 

1. Havre, bare. 2. Lemon, leon. 3. Roman, roan. 


No. 215. 


S 0 


ONES 
T T E R 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


COOK-BOOK. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

(rttowmo PuxTa in Winter.—A recent writer on horti¬ 
culture gives his experience in raising plants by water alone, 
iu the house in winter. After having described his early 
experiments—in which he succeeded in raising tulips, snow¬ 
drops, crocuses, and other plants iu large basins filled with 
good garden-mold—he arrives at the conclusion that earth 
can be entirely dispensed with, and that the plants may be 
msde to flourish in water alone. 

*1 roagjUtyod to trust to the effects of water only/’ he con¬ 
tinues: u tbtg is, without earth, which would be a much 
Dealer and cleanlier way, and might be more acceptable 
to the curious of the fair sex, who must be highly ploaaed 
to see a garden growing, and exposing ail the beauties of 
its spring flowers, with the most delicious perfumes thereof, 
in their chambers or parlors—a diversion worthy the enter¬ 
tainment of the most ingenious; but yet further, to bring 
this to a more profitable use by raising young salads in the 
same place, and all with very little trouble or charge. 

“1 bought some dozens of flint tumbler-glasses. I bought 
tUm from whole pints to hatves and quarters. These 
glasses should be wide at the top, and made tapering to 
the bottom, which rendere them very convenient for this 
u*. 1 likewise bought some glass basins, as large as I 
wuid get, and took care to choose them also tapering from 
top to bottom; then I fitted pieces of cork, about half an 
in^k thick, to the inside of the tops of the glasses, which 
could not sink far in, by reason of the glasses being less all 
the way from the top to the bottom, as aforesaid. In these 
cork* 1 cut holes proportional to the roots which I designed 
l> place upon them. Some glasses would hold two roots, 
mum bat one, and some three or four. The corks tra the 
tualn* had many leas holes cut in them, in order to place 
ua them a number of smaller roots, which might blow 
together with the more splendor. 

“Being thus prepared—which was all my charge and 
trouble that way—my next business was to get the flower- 
u*Jt*. A little uefore the end of September, I accordingly 
made a mall collection of polyanthus and narcissus-roots, 
fevezal sorts of hyacinth, tulips, crocuses, duffs, jonquils, 
etcj all large blowing roots, or the labor of rearing them 
would have been lost. Those I placed upon corks in glasses 
proper to tirnr shmi the crocuses oa the corks in the basins, 
that they might—being Uf various colors—blow together, to 
make the more pleasing object. Before I placed these dry* 
roots on the corks, 1 filled the glasses and basins only just 
to the bottom of the corks, so that the bottoms of the bulbs 
would but just fouch the water. 

“ My dry roofil being ttyis placed in my windows, some of 
them even with the pou^.others with their tops only even 
with the bottom,of the sash—which, by the way, I kept 
always shut, been ago xoj glasses hindered the opening of 
the casement; but doubtless a little air in very fine weather, 
when the wind was only in the south or west, and when 
tnere was no frost, would have been very advantageous to 
the plants—I took particular care that no water should be 
filled up to wet more than just the bottoms of the bulbous 
roots: for that would certainly have rotted them, and have 
destroyed all ray hopes. 

“ Id a few days after I had placed my spring flower-roots 
on the corks over the water, they threw out their thin 
fibrous roots strongly into the water; which was a most 
diverting pleasure to behold. The whole process of that 
termination (if I may so call iffcttas visible through the 
glam. When the glasses were pretty well filled with these 
fibrous roots— that is, when there were enough to draw 
sufficient strength for the nourishment of the leaves, 
rtaUu, and flow era —the green buds first appeared, which 
toon shot into leaves; and the stalks with the flower-buds 
•oon followed— all as strong, or, 1 may say, rather stronger 
dun ttie garden does afford. They grew so fast, and yet 
with a full strength, that I had polyanthuses and narcis- 
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■uses blowing out in perfection before Christmas-day, with 
all their perfection of color and perfhme. Several hyacinths 
followed them in the same manner. The crocuses would 
have been equally early, but I could not get any roots to 
my mind till some time after Michaelmas, which occasioned 
their being later thau the rest of their companions: I at 
last met with the large roots of the great blue crocus, 
which blows late, and very often not at all. The yellow 
crocus and the white-striped, or very pale blue, are the 
forwardest, and the best to be chosen for our use. 

M It most be remembered that the rooms in which this^ v 
gardening is carried on must have fires in them every day, 
as I had in my chamber, which was kept with VjpttpM 6 
warmth all the day and evening, but not in tlfk iiflfit 
These exceedingly forward rarities are certainly’flMflt 
grateful to the exterior senses; but this leads nss to a 
more useful fact, namely, that by the same menu* you 
can produce, as early as you please, something that may 
be acceptable to the taste and nourishing to the microcosm, 
or little world—the body; that is to say, that you can raise 
fine young salads in the coldest part of winter, in any warm 
room, as aforesaid, and very near after the same manner. 

“All fibrous roots will grow and blow In these glasses; 
and It is much better for their lasting in bloom than 
putting cut-flowers in flower-pots, which usually decay in 
four or five days, when those in the glasses will keep 
blowing for a month. I have had all this Christmas great 
double daisies, red and white, primroses, and striped poly¬ 
anthuses, in full, fair, and sweet blooms, flourishing upon 
my glasses in as much perfection as they would kwe done 
in the garden in summer; and by this means the chamber- 
garden may be continued all the year round, not to be 
destroyed by heat or cold, by wind, nor by an inclemency 
of the air; and these glasses give a full and most delightful 
view of vegetation in all Its progressions. You here behold 
rthe great Creator's all-wise directions in the course of 
nature, .and see wonderfifl things produced from very 
weak and small beginnings." 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Jt&'Every Receipt in Out Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOU TO’- 

Bouillon .—This Is the cofnittfaritamp of France, and is in 
use in almost every French tanfty. Put beef In an earthen 
stock-pot, in the proportion dfr one pound to one quart of 
cold water. Place it at the side of the fire, and let it become 
slowly hot. By so doing, the fibre of thfl meat Is enlarged, 
the gelatine is dissolved, and the savorous parts of the meat 
are diffused through the When the object is simply 

to make a good, pure-flavnred beef-broth, part of the shin 
or leg will answer the purpose, adding some vegetables, and 
letting it stew four or five hours. But if the meat is to be 
eaten, the rump or leg-of-mutton piece Bhould be used. 

To Make a Rich Soup .—A cup of thick sour cream put 
into the tureen first, and well mixed with meat-soup, when 
about to be served, gives a fine flavor. 

To thicken or enrich white or fish-soups, pour them, boil¬ 
ing hot, on the well-beaten yolks of two or three eggs. 


7b Stew Codfish .—Put three pounds of fresh codfish, cut 
into pieces an inch thick, into boiling water, with a tear 
spoonful of salt, and let them bojj for five minutes. Lift 
them out, and let them drain. Hava heated, in a sauccjan, 
one pint of cream or rich milk, with four tablespoon fills 
of fine breadcrumb. Put the fish.in it, and let it stew for 
ten minutes. Season with cayablMfcand a spoonful of whita 
wine. 
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FA8HION8 FOR JANUARY. 


MEATS. 

BmM Leg-of-Dork .—'Make a mge-and-onlon stuffing; ehooee 
a tmaH, l ea der leg of pork, and aeore the skin in sqnaree 
with a sharp knife; cut an opening in the knuckle, loosen 
the skin, and fill with the sage-and-onion stuffing; spread 
the whole leg with a thin coating of sweet butter, and put 
it before a clear fire, but not too near; baste well while 
cooking, and, when nearly done, draw a little nearer the 
lire to brown; thicken the dripping with a little flour, add 
boiling water, season with salt and pepper, boil up at once, 
and serve in a gravy-tureen. 

SaaBoped Mine® any kind of cold meat, season 

with lumper and salt, adding a little breadcrumb; cover 
the bottoms of preserve-cancers with It, putting in each a 
■ml) piece of butter; break a fresh egg on top; set on a 
Midi in a hot oven; when the egg begins to cook, sprinkle 
-a little breadcrumb rolled very fine on It, with a dost of salt 
and pepper; send to table hot: breakfast or lunch. 

VEOKTAU.BS. 

Celery Ames.—Wash two heads of fine white celery, and 
cut it into email pieces; put II into a pint and a quarter of 
new milk, and simmer till quite lender—about an hour- 
then rub It through a floe sieve. Beat the yolks of fbur 
fresh eggs with a gill of thick cream, mix all together, and 
stir over a gentle fire for live or six minutes, till the sauce 
thickens, and serve. 

fttotsti Poiakm .—Rub a saucepan with a clove of garlic, 
put two ounces of butter into it, and when it is melted, add 
six large new potatoes peeled and cut in quarters. Put in 
a little hot water, pepper and salt to taste, a small quantity 
of grated nutmeg, some minced parsley, and the Juice of 
half a lemon. Let the whole stew slowly, till the potatoes 
are quite done. 

demxktb. 

’ Phm Padding .—One pound of currants, one pound of 
p-.ums, one pound-of mixed peel, one pounds of suet, one- 
half pound of breadcrumb one-half pound of flour, six 
eggs—six yolks and four while*—one pound of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, half-pint of old ale, one scraped 
carrot—the red part, half a nutmeg, one-quarter ounce of 
hitter almonds, one wine-glass of brandy. In mixior the 
pudding, let the suet and breadcrumb be very fine, tut cur¬ 
rants well washed and dry, the plums carefhlly stoned; 
make flonr-and-water paste, and cover the podding before 
tying down; boll six hours. With care, this will be found 
an excellent recipe. A few sweet almonds, blanched and 
cut in strips, and stuck In the pudding, ornament it 
prettily. 

Apple-Charlotte for Children. —Butter a small pie-dish or 
round basin; line it with thin dices of bread and butter— 
the staler the brpd the better; cut some large cooking- 
apples into thin quarters or slices, and lay them on the 
bread and butter, with a sprinkling of) brown sugar and 
pounded lemon-peel. Proceed thus in alternate layers till 
the dish is full. Bake in a quick oven till the apples are 
quite soft, and the bread and butter is quite crisp; this can 
be either turned out, or served up in the pie-dish, as 
preferred. 

CAKES. 

In Making Cake*, be careful to observe the following simple 
rules: Beat them up with your hand—not with a spoon; ; 
always dry your flour; always clean your currants and ; 
sultana-raisins in flour—not in water; beat up eggs for ten ■ 
minutes before adding them to the other ingredients; when ; 
the cakes are taken from the oven, turn them out of the ! 
tin, and stand them outside the warm tin. 

Cakt or Bans.—One pound of flour, one ounce of butter, ! 
three-quarters of a pcftnd of brown sugar, one pound of j 
currants, four ounce* of candied peel, three eggs well J 
beaten, one-quarter ounce of carbonate of soda, one-half pint I 
ot milk wanned. Rnbflhe butler in the flour, then stir in j 
the sugar, sprinkle the carbonate of soda over the mixture, ! 


and immediately add the milk and eggs previously mixed 
together (the milk must have been warmed, and the eggs 
well beaten), then add the currants and candled lemon, cut 
thin. Beat all together well with a strong spoon for ten 
minutes. Have ready tine well buttered, half fill them, 
and put them directly into a brisk oven. 

A WeUk Cake. —One-half pound of butter without mlt 
beaten to a cream, one-half pound of flour well dried, but 
not added till cold, one-half pound of sifted sugar, each put 
In separately and by degrees, four eggs, the yolks and 
whites beaten separately to a penect froth, Mid added by 
degrees the last thing. The whole ingredients most be 
beaten together for one hour, and the yolks added after 
that. Butter your mould well, and butter the paper yuu 
line your mould with very well, and allow the paper to bs 
much higher than your mould, as it will riae high. 

A Good P oem d -Oake .—Take rather more than one pound 
of flour, one pound of currants, one ounce of butter, one 
ounce sC powdered loaf-sugar, one-quarter pound of mixed 
peel, eight eggs, half a tCaspoenful of sal-volaiftle, ten drops 
of essence of lemon. Warm the butter a little, then beat ft 
into a cream; add one egg at a time, beating it up wad 
first; add tbs sugar, beating that also Into the ingredient, 
and then gradually add the flour, mixing it well for mute 
than half an hour. 

BackwhMkCak* wiikomt TeaeL —Make the butler as la 
former recipes with sw eet milk; dissolve in the milk two 
heaped teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar; It should be thinner 
than when made with yeast. Mix the batter just before 
using It; fry Immediately after adding the soda, and If a 
large quantity Is made, divide the batter and soda; put 
half ef the soda In one veaeel; ase this, and add the second 
portion to the remainder of the batter; or use sour milk 
and soda. 


FASHIONS TOR JANUARY. 

Fio. i.—HovfM’OfligB, or Lionr-Bura NumWevltwo. 
The short ekirt Is finished with a narrow knife-pMtlng 
around the bottom; above this Is eel on plain a trimming 
of co ff ee oohw u d guipure lace of a deep vaadyko put tern; 
the overdress is In Princess shape, is long In front, and to 
gathered high up on the hips, and fells in waterfall-plaits 
to the bottom of the skirt behind; narrow coffee-colored 
lace forms the cuflfc, collar, and the diagonal trimming us 
the waist 

Fio. ii.—Evekhto-1>ee8b, or Gold-Colored Sattw a its 
Brocade. The skirt is entirely of the brocade, and Is 
edged with a narrow ruffle ef tfee plain eatin; the bodice 
is also of the brocade; the tunic to of plain eatin, put on to 
form full paniers, and felling In a looSi short puff at tbs 
back; it is caught to the skirt on the left side with crimson 
asaleas; the same flowers ornament the bodice and hair; 
bertha of white lace. 

Fio. hi.—Ball-Dssm, or Punt Ttllk ovra Prim Batik 
akd Pihk Watered-Silk. The underskirt is of the (link 
satin, with a wide s^elMrimming of the same above the 
narrow knife-plaitfng at the bottom, and the gathered 
draperies are of the tulle, attached to the skirt by small 
white doves; the bodice, long plain train, and paniers are 
of the watered-silk; a dove ornaments the low bodice and 
the hair. 

Fio. iv.—RECE mo94)fcEM, or Blpb Sicilikkkk. The 
front of the skirt is laid in bunches of narrow perpendic¬ 
ular, alternating with stripes of gold embroidery on white 
silk; a similar embroidery forms the narrow pointed rest, 
which is edged on cither side with a quilling of lace; tli>* 
bine overdress Is drawn back, and fells In puffed drapery i t 
the back; the bodice Is high, and c o mes well down t«i the 
hips; a narrow piece of the silk forms a band, which is 
fastened with a buckle, around the nock. 
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Fio. v.—B venino-Deess, or Delicate Lemon-Colose© 
Scram. TIm skirt is edged with white lace, and trimmed 
4owa the front and around the lower part of the skirt with 
revs of velvet of a darker shade than the silk; ti e tunic 
^wns la points tn the front, and also opens at the sides, 
shore it is trimmed with white lace; the back is only 
■lightly draped; the basque of the Medici bodice is trimmed 
with loops of the velvet and white (ace, opens in froat over 
s plaited rest of white urdpo-liaee, and has re vers, and a 
Medid nif of white lace; the sleeves are trimmed to cor- 
rapoatf with the rest of tho drees. 

FmlYI.—Visiting-Hurts. or Cloth t* Two Snsnu or 
Baser*. The bottom of the skirt has three narrow knifo- 
pfcttiRgs; above thb the skirt falls in perpeudhrular box* 
ptaita, which are tackea at the bottom, amt tell looeeiy over 
tbs tadhplsitiugi; the tnhlc crosses in front, and forma 
taped pautesa, and la oaaght in short drapery at the back. 
Iks Jsdkflt % of doth—the darker shade of the brown— 
sad spaas pear a silk waistcoat of the lighter shade of 
hewn; the sleeves are eet high and in a point on the 
dkSdMsie; % Jabot of lace is attached to Che straight high 
sotlar. Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed with coffee- 
soleral lace and feathers. 

ha vil —Viarmro-pawa, or Black Ottoman-Silk, 
vkb interlaced rings in black velvet. The skirt is plain, 
with a finish of narrow black velvet around the bottom; 
tbe bodice la gathered in front, and has draped basques, 
edged with black velvet. Bonnet of black velvet, with a 
duster of very dark-red feathers. 

ha viil —Walkino- Dskss, or Myrtle-Green Vbl* 
vdsbi and Cash make. The skirt is plain, and of the 
vH t Hsbo; the tunic is of myrtle-green cashmere, the front 
pdhsied crosswise; the side-draperies—which fall over the 
.froct a s are draped lengthwise, and a good deal puffed 
Is the back; the eibt opens over a velveteen vest, and has 
s loots dr ap e ry falling from the neck, and is carried to tie 
■all basque at the back; collar and cuflfii of the velveteen; 
pwn teh bat, trimmed with birds, wings, and oatrich- 
fssthtfik 

Fit. ol—WAU trso-CoeTUUK. Pelisse of dark-blue doth; 
>l is fiMbraed down the front with large blue-steel buttons; 
to d j oui d er- capc, which continues the line of the fastening 
fewa the. front a little obliquely, is edged frith braid, and 
tes a cord-on<1 teasel ornament; collar, pockets, and wide 
nib «f dark-blue velvet; the pookets fin also trimmed 
vith gimp. Hat of dark-blue felt, trimmed with a band 
fcrteaed with a steel buckle, and feathers. . 

Fio. X.—Back or House-Dress, or Daxx-Blue Silk 
Stotts© with Whits. The skirt has one deep kilting at 
he back, with a draped tunic above; the basque is nearly 
Tmnd, and comes well over the hi pa. 

Fio. xl— Now 8nu or Duhino thb Haib, where the 
•oil, instead of being lew and In the nape of the neck, is 
vurn more loosely towards the crown. 

Fio. xxl—Bonnet ro* Mourn no, in the Marie Stuart 
hap*, and made of English erfipe. 

Fml xm.—F ront or Houes-Drem, or Dark-Blue 8ilk 
hsTits with White. The lower kilt-plaiting is narrow, 
he upper one quite deep; the tunic is draped with poppy- 
•hursd satin ribbons; the basque has a waistband of these 
ritboaa, which reaches only to the a rm seams, and there is 
t bow of them at the neck; collar and cuffs of dark-blue 
*dvst 

Fm. xiv.— Hat or Gray Felt, lined with black velvet, 
•ml with a narrow gray-feather trimming around the 
Wn; Mack-velvet band, with a steel buckle, and a pom- 
F* gray feathers. 

Fio. xv.—por Mornino-Wbar, of thin white muslin, 
trimmed with deep rose-colored satin ribbon. 

Fio. in.— Visiting-Dress, of Dark-Bbown Ottoman* 
**» Lioht-Bbown Woolen BiUie. The silk skirt is 
with a plaiting; the Princess rsdlngote crosses on 


! the chest, and is edged with akunk-fhr; this (hr passe s 
j down the open sides, showing the ottoman-silk on the left 
; side and around the bottom of the akirt; it is draped high 
< on the left hip with a buckle. Hat of dark-brown velvet, 
i with a long full plume of a lighter shade of brown. 

| Fio. xvii.—Mantle, or Black Ottoman-Cloth, edged 
] with a heavy chenille fringe. This is headed with cluso- 
> eet rows of braid, which may be of the color of the cloth, 
j or, if wished to be more dressy, of sliver, steel, or gold. 

| Fio. xviii.—Mantle, op Cloth, fastened down the front 
} with brandebourgs, and trimmed with beaver-fur. 

} General Remarks. —At this season there is but little 
j that is very new to say of the fashions. The colors are in 

I ' too great a variety to begin to mention, and we might say 
the same of the styles of making drosses. Much greater 
fullness Is worn at the backs of skirts than was the case a 
year ago; and steel bands run into casings in the bocks of 
muslin skirts cut expressly for the purpose., or a toumure 
of crinoline, is Invariably worn. The whalebones or steels 
must not be worn in front Sleeves are always put in high 
\ on the shoulders, and usually with a little fullness at the 
very top; bat this fashion is not becoming to all figures. 

; Bodices eaa be made with basques extending all anmud, 
or short coat-basques at the back, or points back or 
front, or, in fact, in any style that is considered most 
becoming to the figure. Many of the new bodices are 
made with basques in equal length-all the way around. 
Those that are cut aw*ay ou the hips are thought by some 
to be lam bEKUning than this new style. Tubs ore still 
worn, butti oi basques |ad tunics, and will remain in favor 
as long m braiding tffppular. Skirts are trimmed in all 
styles, but are always flat ifrfront Gathered flounces have 
taken the place, in some degree, of knife-plaited unw; but 
all varieties of box-plaits are Worn. (Xunblnation* of two 
! materials are very general: thus velvet and cloth, or velvet 
and cashmere, for out-oMoor wear, and velvet and sntin, 
et*., etc., for house-wear. Lace is a very general trimming 
fur the house, and a great deal of Jet la also used on block 
/ devotes. 

Wrapt are in as great variety as d r esses. Very long ones 
| and quite short ones ore seen side by side, while those of 
< medium length are equally popular. The long fur-liued 
\ circular Is still worn, but is not so popular aa those cloaks 
v cut more to fit the figure at the back, and most of which 
| have some sort of large dolman-sleeves. The shorter 
j mantles fit the figure closely at the back, and are either 
( with sleeves, or are cut so as to come well over the arm, so 
\ as to give the warmth of a sleeve. All mantles are mode 
i so as to give aa narrow an appearance back and front us 
} possible; and they are made of all kinds of materials— 
< brocaded or plain velvets, satin, ottoman-silks, cloth, etc. 
| The trimmings are also varied; a great deal of fur Is 
, worn, but fringes, lace, and jet are also popular. Toilor- 

I * mode jackets are still in high favor. 

BoimeU are usually small, OEfe hats are small or of 
medium fixe. Many feathers, wfpgs, or whole birds are 
used. 

The Hair is usually wortf on the head, thougli the 
coll in the back is still adhered to by young girls. It is 
| said that there is an effort in Paris to revive Ihe fashion 
< of wearing curls at the back of fee hood. 


OUR PARI8 LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

One of the most fkvorlte wraps for the winter is the long 
redlngote copied after the English Kewmarket, hut niiule— 
\ unlike its prototype, which is usually seen in cloth—of dark- 
> colored velvet. This one is worn over a plaited sutiii skirt 
matching it in color, or perlmps a shade or two lighter. 
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CHILDRENS FASHIONS 


In different shades of brown, a walking-costume of that 
style is extremely tasteful. For less dressy wear, long full 
pelisses or loose full-skirted coats in brocaded silk lined 
with fur, are much worn. They are very useful and very 
comfortable, but are far from being always becoming to the 
figure. Very handsome walking-suits are made of plain 
silk poplin, combined with that material figured with spots 
or square blocks in velvet. This figured poplin is one of 
the novelties of the season. The dress is made of the plain 
Joplin, with draperies and trimmings of the figured material. 
The long full-skirted coat is made of the latter stuff, and is 
wadded throughout, and lined with satin. It is confined 
around the waist with a satin-faccd velvet ribbon, the ends 
looped over at one side of the skii t. 

Plain cashmeres appear to have gone entirely out of 
vogue, those embroidered or figured with designs in velvet 
being the most popular. Worth’s great rival—Rodriguez— 
is now making walking-euits in bistre-brown cashmere, with 
raised figures of fruit and leaves in darker velvet scattered 
over the material. Cloth is still popular, but is largely 
combined with velvet. Tho pretty and convenient style of 
wearing jackets of a different material from the skirt has 
come largely into vogue tor house-dresses* 

The corsage is usually a deep basque, or else a pointed 
cuinun,arid the coat-shape cutaway in front is also affected 
by young damsels of a rather masculine style. It is some¬ 
times made of dark cashmere, with cufis and collar braided 
!u a fine neat pattern with gold braid: but cloth or velvet 
art* considered the most suitable. 

For domi-toilette, a panier overskirt, with a short drapery 
at the back, and a corsage of the same material, ore worn 
over a short plain underskirt #f some rich heavy contrast¬ 
ing stuff. Thus, satin is worn over plain velvet: and a 
corsage and overskirt of plain velvet look well with an 
underskirt in stamped velvet. The whole toilette may 
match in hue, or the underskirt may be in some warm 
bright color contrasting with the rest of tho costume. The 
panier draperies are made very full and puffy in front; and 
when the dress is short, the drapery at the back is looped 
very high, so as to show as much of the underskirt as 
possible. For more dressy occasions, the drapery at the 
back may be replaced by a long narrow train in velvet, 
lined with satiu. 

Palo-tinted stamped velvets are much used for evening- 
diess wear, the corsage and train being of that material, 
and the skirt-front being in draperies of pale-tinted crape 
and white lace. In a delicate shade of pink, this style of 
dress is exquisite. Long trains, except for very large balls, 
are going entirely out of fashion. Even for the largest of 
dinner-parties, or the most elegant of soirees, Worth now 
prefers a very short deiui-train to the lung, inconvenient 
sweepers that have been in fashion for so many years. 
For youthful wearers, tho short round skirt is universally 
preorrilied. The custom of having a train for ball-room 
wear, made entirely ^paratc from the short underskirt, 
has been revived. The low-necked and short-sleeved cor¬ 
sage Is now made of tile same material as the underskirt, 
and the train is in some dtflhmat stuff—velvet trains, or satin 
ones figured with large velvet flowers, being worn with a 
corsage and underskirt of satin. The train must either 
match the rest of the £oUette in hue, or must be in some 
dark contrasting color. 

One of the prettiest ball-dresses I have seen lately was 
in tc;;-ro*<e satin, profusely' trimmed with Duchess lace. 
The train was in tea-rose satin, figured with large velvet 
roses in soft pink, crimson, and tea-rose shades, and was 
lined throughout with plain satin. A train, in dark emerald- 
green velvet, was worn over an underskirt of tea-rose 
satin, veiled with gauze of the same color, and dotted all 
over with hanging gold balls. 

These dangling balls are all the rage. They are sprinkled 
1 a jet over satin and velvet costumes, aud in gold and silver 


they ornament ball-costumes and opera-cloaks. Another 
style of the same ornamentation is to have rings formed 
of from six to eight gilt or cut-jet beads, about the size of 
a pea, a single larger bead forming the apex of the ring. 
These are less heavy than the bolls, and quite as effective. 
Lace draperies are all the rage for the fronts of underskirts 
for dressy toilettes, and these draperies, dotted with these 
dangling balls or rings, are very* charming. 

Morning-dresses are worn in all sorts of extravagant 
styles. Iu fact, these splendid and showy morning-toilettes 
have quite lost their social home-uses, and are now w orn 
for the reception of informal calls and morning-visits. For 
instance, here in Paris, a lady, in a Princess drew of cheat- 
nut-brown velvet, bordered with fhr, and opening over an 
underskirt and vest veiled with draperies of shrimp-pink 
Spanish lace, is quite enough dressed, one would think, to 
see anyone. Yet site must not wear this gorgeous drew at 
her formal afternoon-receptions: that would be iu bad taste, 
and contrary to the rules of etiquette. Only her own 
family, and such intimate friends as are privileged to drop 
in of a forenoon, are permitted to behold her so attired. 

Worth had an inspiration the other day, when he dressed 
a beautiful elderly American lady, with silver-w hite hair 
and pale smooth complexion, in a w hite satin dress trimmed 
with steel embroidered luce. The sleeves were of w hite 
net, embroidered with steel. This combination of silvery 
sheeny satiu with the cool metallic gray of the steel, set 
off to perfection the white glossy locks and noble counte¬ 
nance of the wearer. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HI0NS. 

Ft* i.— Boy's Coat, or Striped Cura. It has a loowt 
belt at the bock, but may be made more dow4ttiag if 
wished; it lias a cape and pointed collar. 

Fio. ii.— Gian’s Blouse-Frock, made of dark-rad ffannel 
or cashmere, and trimmed around the bottom with Persian 
embroidery; the frock is full at the back, aa well aa iu 
front, and is worn with a leather belt and buckle. 

Fio. hi.—Girl’s Coat, or Dark-Blur and Dark-Rid 
Checked Flannel. It has a plaited plastron down the 
front, and is trimmed on either side with button - molds 
covered with tfre checked material; the caps buttons on 
the left shoulder. Dark-blue felt hat, trimmed with dark- 
red feather. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent reqmyU, we sows time since eeUtblidted 4 
Purchasing Agency, and snemtraged by the substantial rtcognb 
tion that has folly iced our %fioris to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the bed selected goods from the eastern markcts, a| 
the lowest prices, ire again oaU attention to our unsurpasseH 
a dcantages for supplying everything used m the house, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list include* 
Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children's JFcor, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday and Birthday I *r events, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
onr Purchasing Agency have been apprechted by the Inge number 
who have been served sines it has been established, in Use saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
mode of doing business. Remember aG are served—not only ovr 
subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or wearing apparel. 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Immer Galant!) 
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No. 2 


‘‘WHEN THE KYE COMES HOME.’’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWRBS,” ETC,, ETC., ETC. 



HEN 


Mrs. Wyndham was left a widow, 
she would bare given up in despair, if it had 
not been for her only child and daughter— 
Grace. Her husband had been a lawyer in good 
but when he died, his income of course j 
and he had saved almost nothing, 
will become of us?" whimpered Mrs. 

* * To think we should be left like 
beggars, I may say.” 

; quite so bad as that,” answered Grace, 
*we have this farm, you know.” For 
3 about a mile from the village, 
to it was some fifty acres. “We 
have a few thousands also out at interest. With 
i economy, we shall manage to get on.” 

Her mother looked up in unconcealed Admir¬ 
ation : not so much at the graceful figure and the 
: cheek rosy with health, as at the pluck and energy 
, on ©very line of the high-bred, beautiful 


hed 


don’t know. W’hat can 
two helpless women do?” 

“A great deal, dear,” 
answered the daughter. 
“ I have thought it all 
out, and have no fear of 
failure. I shall make 
butter, raise chickens, 
pigs—perhaps—” 

But this was too much 
ior the fastidious Mrs. 
W r yndham. “Oh, dear! 
oh, dear!” she broke 
in: “ yon, so well edu¬ 
cated, and of whom I was 
so proud. I had always 
looked forward to young 
Squire Mowbray coming 
home from Europe, and 
marrying you; and now, 
if you do this, no real gentleman will ever look 
at you. Oh ! dear, oh ! dear.” 

The Mowbrays’ place was the “show” one of 
the neighborhood. It had been built by a great 
Boston millionaire as his country-seat: stood in 
the centre of an extensive park; and had a lake, 
a mile of hot-houses, marble terraces, alcoves, 
grottoes—all the appliances of modern luxury and 
even magnificence. Architects said the house 
was the best specimen of the Italian style to be 
found in America. Just now it was deserted, 
the heir being at Heidelberg, completing his 
studies. 

“ Not quite so bad as that, I hope,” said Grace, 
laughing, and ignoring the reference to the 
Mowbrays. “ But if so, what matter ? Marrying, 
darling mamma, isn’t the all-in-all of life. To 
do one’s duty is the great thing: and my duty 
is plain.” 


“Ah, you are only nineteen,” she said: “and 
ncdhln* -p fimfl impossible at that age. But you 

ITV' - 

aft wi §on»i | 


“What? To work like a servant, when you 
are fit to be a duchess?” 

“I shouldn’t otyect to being a duchess; but I 

(i*i) 
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don’t mean to cry be¬ 
cause I can t be one. 
Come, dear: it’s only 
the first plunge that’s 
cold. One gets used, 
they say,” and there 
was the least bit of sad¬ 
ness in the tone, “to 
being broken on the 
wheel even.” 

So Grace had her 
way. She took counsel 
from one or two practi¬ 
cal agriculturists—old 
friends of her father— 
and of their wives; 
kept bees; got 
breeds of fowL; 
came, in a measure, 
really notable and suc¬ 
cessful cultivator of the 
soil. She found time 
also, in the evenings, 
to keep up something 
of her music, 
and even German: for 
a good deal can be 


done, ill the way of study, when people ore me¬ 
thodical and in earnest. 

One afternoon, oho name downstairs, with a 
wide-brimmed hat on, a cheap shawl tied fichu- 
like around her shoulden, and her. long garden¬ 
ing-gloves on. 

“What in the world now?” querulously asked 
her mother, ceasing to rook herself as she looked 
up. “Not going to weed at this time of day? 
One would think you were a field-hand, from 
your drees.” 


“No, I’m not going weeding, dear,” was the 
answer; “but I hate te drive the cows home. 
Johnny, who ought to have done it, sends word 
he is siek: and I don’t know where to get a sub¬ 
stitute on such short notice. But don’t fret, sweet. 
I shall be back soon, and we’ll have a pleasant 
evening in spite of all.” For they had promised 
to go to a “ssftall party” at Mrs. Langdon’s, at 
the. rectory. 

| The cows, this afternoon, were pasturing in an 
< outlying field, on the other side of the high-road. 
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Just before this road was reached, a rather wide 
stream intervened, and when the cows came to 
this, they decided, with the perversity of their sex, 
to take to its cooling water rather than continue 
their proper course. Grace was at her wits 1 end. 
She commanded, coaxed—tried every recourse; 
but all in vain. At last she was reduced to the 
ignominious alternative of stoning them.' Heated 
and oat of temper—if one so amiable ever could be 
out of temper—she paused at last by a stile, after 
haring succeeded in driving the obstinate animals 
out of Hie brook and across the highway. Here 
she watched them slowly crossing the field, which 
would take them safely to the 
hern. 

Suddenly, on the still evening 
ait, o rich, manly voice was 
hfini singing. It drew nearer 
sad nearer, and as it approached, 
the burden of the song became 
mere plain. The song was the 
Hkrick Shepherd’s famous one : 

“When the kye comes h&me.” 

•C'tn* all yo Jolly ahephorda. 

That whistle through the glen, 

111 tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken : 

V'hat la the Kr>-at.^t Mis* 

That the tongue o’ man can name? 

^Ttito woo a bonnio lamia 
When the kye 


“ My good child, can you tell me if this is the 
right road to Apple—” 

He stopped short. A single glance at Grace 
showed him his mistake. Her lofty air, her 
blazing eyes, to say nothing of the high-bred 
lines in her fhee, told him what a fool he had 
made of himself. 

“ I—I—” he began again, apologetically, lift¬ 
ing his hat. 

But Grace stopped him short. “ Yes, you are 
on the right road to Appledale,” she said, “if that 
is where you are going.” And, as she spoke, 

she waved her hand in the direction of the village, 


scions lbs 
efforts to 
that the singer,' 


accompanying it, j, 

Graceisfaungrily eon- 
11 seen, Mi ludicrous 
it of the water, and 
Was only some cow-. 
keeper’s daughter^ was 3hll #f the humor of the 
situation, and gaffe vent to $4n song, on the Idea 
that she wae too ignorant to Understand. All the 
patrician blood in her— the Inheritance of gener¬ 
ations—biased up at the thought. She turned 
sharply around, and lhce<f4fe* new-comer. 

On Ms part, believing he was only in tha pres- \ 
sues at mm uneducated* hard-worked girl, he \ 
cessed singing, and said: < 


and then deliberately dropped her eye# to the 

ground. She had half a mind to turn her hack 
on him: hut she thought that would be too rude. 
The young man hesitated for a moment. But 
her attitude was too unmistakable; and again 
lifting his hat, he passed on. 

“1 wonder who he can be?” said Grace to 
herself, after he had passed out of sight. 
“Impudent fellow! But what eyes! And what 
a voloel” 

“Ton my soul,” reflected the young man, as 
he went on his way, “ but I’ve got myself into a 
regular scrape* Took l*r for a country-lass, and 
egad! she is a lady—if we may judge from looks 
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—of the bluest blue-blood. I wonder who she 
can be? The loveliest girl I ever saw. She’ll 
never forgive .me. Arthur Mowbray,” stopping 
and apostrophizing himself, “you always were 
the deuce for getting into scrapes; but this time, 
my boy, you’ve * gone and done it/ and no 
mistake.” 

What was Grace’s astonishment to see, the very 
first person at Mrs. Langdon’s, the singer of the 
afternoon. He met her eye with a certain half- 
laughing, half-saucy, half-deprecatory look that 
she could hardly understand. In a little while, 


the hostess came up and introduced him. “ Mr. 
Mowbray,” she said, “has been a truant from 
here too long; but now, 1 hope, he is about to 
become a permanent resident.” 

“So this is the young heir,” Grace said to her¬ 
self; “no wonder he is so self-sufficient.” She 
was, at first, inclined to hauteur. But he was so 
agreeable, so respectful, that, always ready to t>e 
charitable, she found herself, before long, laughing 
and chatting with him, as if she. had known him 
for years. 

Later in the evening, she was asked by Mrs. 



Langdon to sing. Miss Grantham, the heiress of 
the neighborhood, had just been executing cer¬ 
tain vocal gymnastics, to the pretended admira¬ 
tion of the ignorant, and the silent amusement 
of the learned—among whom, Groce fancied, 
from his wearied air, Mr. Mowbray was to be 
included. Miss Grantham had been educated in 
Europe; always spent her winters in Boston; 
hod known the Mowbrays from childhood; and 
considered herself, par excellence, the beauty 
and belle of whatever vicinage she happened to 
be in at the moment. 

“Dear me,” she said to Mr. Mowbray, who 
had been courteously turning over her music for 
her, “there’s Mrs. Langdon gone to ask that 
Groce Wyndham to sing.” She gave her white 
shoulders a shrug os she spoke: she wore a low- 
necked dress, and the shrug brought out quite a 
pretty dimple. “What a bore it will be! The 
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girl, you must know, can't sing a note; has never J 
hid any good teachers: her style is positively > 
shocking. One is rather surprised to see her J 
here/* with another shrug, now one of con-; 
tempt 44 She actually goes to market, I’m told, ' 
to sell her eggs and chickens.” \ 

Nevertheless, in some unaccountable way, Mr. j 
Mowbray found himself, as soon os he could ; 
escape without rudeness, at Grace’s side, joining ; 
his importunities to those of the hostess. Our ; 
heroino looked at him archly. | 

“You arc fond of Scotch songs, I presume,” j 
she said, “ Mr. Mowbray. Well, I will sing a \ 
simple Scotch song: for such, you must know, > 
is the extent of my acquirements. It shall be a \ 
Jacobite one. You are not exactly an exile: but; 
you say you are glad to get home, and so my poor j 
little ballad may not be out of place.” ] 

She went to the piano accordingly, and began ' 
to sing that pathetic lyric by Allan Cunningham, J 
“Home, hame,” supposed to have been the > 
lament of one of. “Prince Charlie’s” exiled/ 
adherents: \ 

* It’* hum, and lt*« haroe, hame fain would I be, > 

And it’s haute, haute, hunie to my uin countrie! \ 

When the flower is 1’ the hud, and the leaf is on the tree, i 
'The lark shall sing me hame to my ain countrie.’ £ 

It’s home, anti it's koine, hame fain would I lie, l 

And it's home, hame, hame to my ain countrie.'’ j 

Her voice was so sympathetic—she put so much * 
soul into her singing, that the tears were in more ^ 
than one eye, especially when she came to the i 
last stanzas: > 

"The great nbw are gone, a’ who ventured to save, 5 

The new gross is springing on the top o' their grave; | 

Hot the mu through the mirk bliuka blithe in mj e’e ; > 

•FI! shine on ye yet in y«.ur ain countrie.’ j 

It's home, and it's borne, hame fain would I be, j 

And it’s hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie.” ' 

ft was much in Mr. Mowbray’s favor, in the \ 
eye* of Grace, that he did not compliment her ; 
singing 4n words, but only by his looks, and that; 
he had the good taste to make no reference to.; 
their encounter at the stile, though his deprcca- ! 
tory manner was all the time pleading for forgive- \ 
boss. “After all,” she said, when she wont home, 5 
‘ it was not an intentional insult: it was only his / 
high spirits/’ ] 

As for Mowbray himself, fie said: “ She behaved \ 
more kindly than I had any reason to expect. / 
But it is evidently the sweetness of her nature. \ 
Ah! what a difference between her wild-wood j 
loveliness *«.d the starched Beacon-Street manner < 
of Miss Grantham.” < 

The return of the young heir made Appledale j 
tmusually gay that summer: for all the principal j 
people insisted on entertaining him, and he, in j 
turn, opened his fine grounds to lawn-tennis par- { 
Vol. LXXXV.—9. 


ties, picnics, and even a ball; the last the most 
brilliant affair, as all the guests admitted, that hud 
ever been given in the neighborhood. The house 
was ablaze with lights; flowers were everywhere; 
Chinese lanterns were hung to the trees. A little 
lake had been formed by widening the Appledale 
River, that ran through the grounds: and here 
fairy-boats, with music, rowed to and fro, instead 
of the swans that in the day disported over its 
surface. The owner led the first dance, with 
Grace as a partner. This was much to the chagrin 
of Miss Grantham, who audibly declared she 
couldn’t sec what he found to admire in that 
“blowzy peasant-girl,” from which malicious 
description v^e may judge of the gall and envy 
of the fair detractor. 

Grace was not able to be present at all these 
festivities. “I can’t afford, mamma dear,” she 
said, laughing, “to play the fine lady every day.” 
But though she made no complaint, she suffered 
none the less keenly. She would even have 
envied Miss Grantham, if it had been in her 
nature to envy anybody. She was not ignorant 
of the fact that Mr. Mowbray was becoming 
dangerously dear to her. Though they often 
differed in opinion, their tastes always accorded : 
and this is the real basis, not merely of friendship, 
but of true love. As f&r him, the days in which 
he did not see Grace were blanks in his calendar. 
Not all the artifices of Miss Grantham, not all the 
smiles of a dozen others, could make up for the 
absence of Grace. 

Heretofore, he had never wanted in confidence. 
Courted as he was everywhere, how could it have 
been otherwise ? But now, for the first time in 
his life, he was diffident about himself. More¬ 
over, Groce was so proud, that in striving to keep 
her secret, she overdid matters. “ She does not 
care for me the least bit,” Mowbray often said to 
himself: “she was almost repellant to-day.” Or: 
“Can she be in love with some one else? She 
seemed so absent when I was talking.” 

The summer was drawing to a close. A picnic 
had been projected, to be held in a grove about 
five miles from Appledale. The woods were on the 
stream that ran past the village: but here the 
brook had widened into quite a river. Boats had 
been collected for the occasion, of which many 
persons availed themselves, to go rowing. Others 
strolled beneath the great beeches that covered 
the miniature hill. Still others sought secluded 
nooks where they might carry on flirtations 
unseen. 

Mowbray had sent down a light ciinkcr-built 
boat which usually lay moored on his lake; and 
everybody was curious to see whom he would ask 
to accompany him in it. Miss Grantham was 
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quite sure she would be the favored one. What 
was her dismay, her rage, to see Grace preferred 
to herself! 

It was one of those beautiftil days in early 
September, which seem to unite the luxuriance of 
summer with the glory of autumn. Mowbray, 
as he took the oars and asked Grace to steer, 
turned the head of the boat up-stream. “ I will | 
row for a mile or two, and then we’ll drift back 
with the current,” he said. “ The day is too 
perfect for much exertion: it is a sort of lotus¬ 
eating day. Don’t you think so?” 

Grace did think so; but she made no answer. 
They had soon left the noisy groups behind, and 
were alone: alone, except for the sky, the water, 
the woods, the eloquent silence. Grace’s heart be¬ 
gan to beat fast. She stole a look now and then 
at her companion. The very air seemed magnetic. 
At the end of half an hour, he stopped rowing. 

4 *Shall we drift now?” he said. He left his seat, 
and came and sat by Grace. Instinctively she 
turned her face away, and let one hand trail in the 
water. In another moment, her companion’s arm 
was around her waist; emboldened by her embar- 


| rassment, he was telling of his love; and she, 
trembling and shy, yet happy inexpressibly, was 
listening to it with downcast and averted eyes. 

Grace and Mr. Mowbray have now been married 
for more than a year. Every morning she may 
be seen in the magnificent garden at Appledale, 
which is modeled on those of the great Italian 
places, and almost rivals that of the Pamphili 
Doria, tending her choicest flowers personally, 
much to the disgust of the gardener, who can 
scarcely, with his English prejudices, reconcile it 
with her position as a great lady. It was only 
the other day that her husband found her there. 

“When did I first begin to love you?” he said, 
in answer to her fond question. “At Mrs. Lang- 
don’s?—no, even before that.” And he began 
to sing, in his rich, rollicking voice: 

“ What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o’ man can name ? 

Tis to woo a bonnie lassie, 

When the kye comes hame.” 

“ Yes, darling,” he repeated, “ I loved you 
from the first moment I saw you: you remember 
it—W hen the Kye Cam’ Hame.” 


THE OLD WIFE’S SONG. 

BY CABBIE F. L. WHEELEB. 


Dear heart, the fields are growing brown; 

Mysterious sounds I hear— 

Faint voices calling down the wind: 

Tis autumn of the year. 

A splendor rare the trees put on. 

Along the hills and vales; 

Bright crimson shreds from their gay robes 
Are flying In the gales. 

The robin trills a broken song. 

The dews are chill and gray; 

Dim purplo mornings slowly dawn:. 

Night hurries on the day. 

We've reached the sombre downs of life, 
Where woods and wolds are sere: 

Tis autumn of our lives, dear heart, 

And autumn of the year. 


Tis voices from the flowery heights 
Of youth—long left behind— 

That evermore are calling me 
Adown the autumn wind. 

I often wish to pause and rest 
Beside some wayside spring; 

To sit beneath some russet hedge, 

And hear the crickets sing. 

I know o’er yonder quiet hills 
Are meadows green and fair, 

Where hedges glow with bloom, and lark» 
Are singing in the air. 

The way is very short, dear heart: 

Our rest is very near; 

Boom fadeless spring shall bless our Uve^ 
And ciown an endleai year. 


SNOW-FLOWERS. 

BY MINNIE IBVINO. 


I awoke one winter morning, 

And I found my garden white 
With a host of shining blossoms 
That had not been there at night: 
All the barren ground was covered, 
And the naked branches, quite. 


For the angels the night-time. 
Flying sofMy to and fro, 

Bearing to the gates of heaven 
Spirits from the tarth below, 

Had let full >i,»on iny garden 
Lovely gorUn da— flowers of snow. 
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COKA’S VALENTINE. 


BY EDTTH 


“Ah ! there you are at last, Cora. I was just 
going to send your breakfast up to you. Did you 
have a pleasant time, at the party, last night ?” 

Cora drew up her chair, stirred her coffee 
sleepily, repressed a yawn, and replied, slowly: 

“It was a perfect crush. I got myself en¬ 
sconced, and enjoyed myself in a corner: I had 
no mind to spoil my dress by trying to dance in 
such a crowd.” 

Mrs. Blondin—for Cora’s sister was married— 
stared. Cora was usually willing to dance, if 
she could get standing-room and no more. 

“You must have had a most agreeable com¬ 
panion,” she observed, sagely. “ Who was it?” 

“ I was talking most of the evening to a friend 
of Mr. Melton’s,” she replied, the color growing 
deeper in her cheeks. “ He is visiting here.” 

“Oh! I wonder if it wasn’t Val—” began Mrs. 
Blondin. “But here is Kitty with the letters,” 
she said, stopping short in her sentence. 

“No, ma’am,” answered the maid; “the post¬ 
man hasn’t come round yet. It’s only a note from 
Mrs. Melton, which the messenger said I wuz to 
be very particular to give into your own hands; 
and he’s waiting for an answer.” 

While Cora finished her coffee, Mrs. Blondin 
broke the envelope, read the note, and then, with 
an evident effort to repress a smile, put it in her 
pocket, and going to a table near by, dashed off a 
few lines, and gave it to the maid. 

Cora’s eyes followed every movement curiously. 
“My dear sister,” she purred, coaxingly, “what 
is it all about? And why this mystery? Let 
me see it, too;” and she held out her hand. 

“ It’ia only a note from Mrs. Melton, saying she 
will call this evening with her husband, and 
asking permission to bring their friend—Mr. 
Hartwell,” replied Mrs. Blondin. 

“Oh! is that all?” pouted Cora, in a tone of 
pretended disappointment. 

“ W T hat did you suppose it was?” asked her 
sister, teasingly. “Not a valentine, eh? Although 
tliis is the great day.” 

Cora made a little face, and ran out of the 
room; and then her sister laughed heartily, as 
site drew the note out of her pocket, and read it 
again. It ran thus; 

“ Dear Nellie: When we were school-girls 
together, you were always begging me not to 
scheme and plot; but *’tis my nature to,’ and 


KIBKWOOD. 


you know I never use my gifts maliciously. I 
have composed a little snare for your sister, 
whose interest in our friend Mr. Hartwell only 
equals his in her. You remember Valentine, 
don’t you? You know he is everything that is 
good and manly; so you need have no scruples 
in aiding me. All I want of you is silence con¬ 
cerning Mr. Hartwell’s first name. Don’t breathe 
it; and leave* the rest to me. Shall you be at 
home this evening? If so, Mr. Melton and I 

I will call, about eight; and I suppose I have your 
permission to bring our friend. 

“Ever yours, Augusta Melton.” 
The day wore on. Kitty, the maid, got a lace- 
paper missive, with two clasped hands, a cupid, 

I a church-door, a ring, and a rhyme, which made 
her heart light for the rest of the day: for who 
but the milk-man sent it ? 

As for Cora, the valentines she received were 
almost legion. No one was so popular. And now 
to-night she sat at a little round (able in the 
drawing-room, with her pile of valentines before 
\ her. Never had she looked prettier. She wore 

I * a simple black-silk dress, which brought out in 
exquisite relief her fair rose-bloom complexion. 
Her golden hair, bound by a narrow fillet of 
black velvet ribbon across her head, fell in 
masses down her back. Her blue eyes looked 

I up with a soft far-away expression. Her rich 
red half-pouting lips were as tempting as ripe 
pomegranates. 

Her sister was standing by her, taking up one 
\ valentine after another, and commenting on 
' them, wondering from whom each came. “ I 
^ should have thought your new acquaintance of 
j last night would have sent one,” she said. “ I 
; wonder if this, after all, is not from him,” she 
added, as she held up an unusually elegant one. 

< At this instant the door opened, and the maid 
5 announced “ Mr. Hartwell,” before the speaker 
} could put down the valentine, 
j As the girl spoke, a tall handsome gentleman 
| entered. He bowed to Mrs. Blondin, and said, 
\ holding out a letter: 

| “ Mrs. Melton was so earnest in her entreaties 

\ that I should bring you this note, that 1 hurried 
\ off before her, at her own desire; and she begged 
| me to ask you to open and read it at once.” 

| “Oh,” said Mrs. Blondin, “it is for my sister,” 

\ glancing at the envelope. 

( 18 7 ) 
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“ Mrs. Melton is abounding in mysteries 
to-day,” laughed Cora, as she rose, and, courte¬ 
sy ing to the new-comer, took the letter. “She 
sent a fleet messenger early this morning with 
some secret communication for my sister. I 
wonder what is in it. But pray sit down.” 

He complied. She sank again into her chair, 
and read the note. But having done so, she 
looked perplexed. She turned the papers over, 
shook them, peeped into the envelope, saying: 

“ Why, how strange! Is this all, Mr. Hartwell ? 
Didn’t she give you another letter for me?” 

“ That was all, Miss Cora; and although she 
did not acquaint me with the contents, she 
seemed to attach great importance to my person¬ 
ally giving it to you.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose there is any reason 
why you shouldn’t know the contents. Mrs. 
Melton only says she sends me a valentine, 
which she hopes I will accept,” said Cora. 

Mr. Hartwell uttered an inarticulate exclama¬ 
tion; started for the door; came back; and, 
muttering a vague apology, stood gazing at the 
fair speaker. “ Has he lost his senses?” thought 
Mrs. Blondin. As for Cora, she looked at him in 
undisguised wonder. 

“ I believe in my heart you have lost it, Mr 
Hartwell,” she said at last, with a gay laugh. 
“You have lost my valentine, and you are afraid 
to confess. Isn’t it so? Really, you act like one 
with something on his conscience. Well, I’m 
sorry to lose it; but never mind.” 

“ One moment, I beg!” be cried. “ Let me 
explain: for Mrs. Melton will tell you if I do 
not. My Christian name is Valentine, and she 
—you know she is full of fun—she must have 
meant that when she sent the note by me. She 
sent you a Valentine.” 

“ Oh !” said Cora, stiffly; “ was that it ? Yes, 
she certainly is full of fun; but I must say I 


think her joke has been carried a little too far 
this time.” Her voice was quite indignant. 

“ Miss Grayson, I beg you to believe me. I did 
not know any more about it than you. I am 
truly distressed,” said the visitor. 

“ Pray don’t apologize. 1 believe you. Let 
us drop it.” Softening a little in her tone. 

But Mr. Hartwell did not wish to drop it. 

“ Miss Cora, there is something else. Mrs. 

I Melton sent you a valentine, which she hoped 
you would accept. We have met but twice, it is 
true; and I should never have presumed, on my 
\ own part, to offer myself on such a short acquaint- 
; ance. But it has been done for me; and—pardon 
| me—I do not regret it. There is such a thing as 
S love at first sight; and I love you devotedly.” 

S He tried to take her hand, forgetful of her 
> sister’s presence—who, however, had retired dis- 
l erectly into the background. But Cora drew back 
> shyly. Neither of them heard the door-bell ring, 

? nor saw a laughing group gathered at the door 
\ of the room. Both started violently when Mrs. 

! Melton’8 merry voice rang out: 

\ “ Upon my word, things seem to be progressing 

\ nicely. The good fates always preside over my 
\ little plots. So my Valentine pleases you?” 

| As Bhe spoke, she came in effusively, and 
\ patted the young girl’s flushed cheek. 

I “Not at all!” began Cora, ind'gnantly. Then 
she stammered : “At least—I mean—” and sud¬ 
denly stopped. 

“ It was really very amusing of you, Mrs. 
| Melton,” said Mr. Hartwell, lightly, coming to 
’ the rescue. “ Not at all a bad joke.” 

I “Then she accepted you, Valentino?” queried 
> the saucy little lady. 

| “She did not refuse me flatly,” he replied. 
\ “As to accepting, in time I hope sho may.” 

5 And in time she did. Yes! she married her 
» Valentine. 


SOME DAY. 

BT MAUDE MEBBDITH. 


When tho pnrple shadows hover 
In the twilight gray and still, 

And the wing of night is resting 
Softly on the distant hill; 

When the bells of sunset chiming ' 
Echo with eternal calm, 

Like the last grand chord harmonious 
Of life's closing evening-paUm; 

When the hush of sleeping myriads 
Rhythms with the song of spheres, 
And the tread of passing moments 
Tolls the end of weary years; 


When tho solemn tide is ebbing 
Softly from the rocky shore. 

And the ships go out of harbor 
To come back again no more: 

I shall also weigh life's anchor, 

I, too, drift upon the tide. 

Some day you shall say to others: 

It was yesternight she died.” 
Some day I shall know the resting 
The prophetic angels tell, 

And the Joy of heavenly greetings 
Some day it will all be well. 
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THE ELK HEIGHTS TRAGEDY. 


BY TH1 AUTHOR OF “THK SECOND LITE,” ETC., ETC. 


OOHTIMUSD FROM PAGE 53. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mb. Marsh had not proceeded in his flirtation 
with the pretty milk-maid, as he ohose to call her, 
without warning. His sister hod called him into 
her room as soon as supper was over. 

‘ Sheppard, the game’s over,” she had said. 

“So it seems. I never did think there was 
anything in it—unless as a place to write novels 
in,” glancing critically about him. 44 These peo¬ 
ple would afford capital material.” 

“ Nonsense 1 This farm has some of the best 
soil in Pennsylvania. It would have averaged 
two hundred dollars an acre — arable and 
woodland. But that is nothing to us now. I am 
going to look at that lot you are to have when 
this grocer dies presently. In the meantime put 
your clothes into a valise; and don’t meddle with 
that Farrer girl.” 

“Why, what harm can my flirtation .with little 
Mattie do to you, Cora?” 

“ None. But there is no time for such foolery. 
We must cut loos© from Newark, and get to Cali¬ 
fornia by some means or other. I am sure we 
euall do better in San Francisco.” 

“Well,” said Marsh, playing with a tassel of 
the curtain, his eyes twinkling with lazy amuse¬ 
ment, “they don’t know us as well as our Eastern 
friends. But there are plenty of our kind there, 
Cora. We shall not be a new type, my dear.” 

“We’ll go: we must live,” said Cordelia, the 
sharp, aged look creeping out on her childish 
features. 4 ‘And you must bestir yourself, Shep¬ 
pard. You cannot afford to waste your energy in 
courting every decent-looking country-girl you 
meet in a farm-kitchen.” 

“ little Mattie has a very rare type of beauty, 
1 assure you. I don’t see why you need fret, 
when 1 amuse myself with her to make a tedious 
day pleasant. It means no more than—that—” 

As he spoke, he turned and drenched his hands 
from a bottle of wild-rose scent that stood on the 
'id-fashioned bureau. 

“It is not the first time that you have en¬ 
tangled yourself with a woman, and I have had 
to clear you,” his sister said, irritably: for Miss 
Marsh's temper, though usually sweet and placid, 
bad been tried severely to-day. 

“Don’t nag, Cora: I don’t like a scolding 
Boman. *Pon my soul, I had no thought of 


talking to poor little Mattie to-night, until yon 
put it into my head. I’ll go now and look after 
her.” 

Upon which he went, found her, and swept her 
off to the thicket, as we have seen, to carry on a 
flirtation in view of the whole house. 

Why Martha submitted to be bo swept away, 
it would not be difficult to explain to a woman, 
though a man might not be able to understand. 
She was angry at Sheppard Marsh for having 
tempted her to desert Hugh. Her heart ached 
for Jarrold, who had lost his sweetheart and his 
fortune at one blow. Since he had given her up 
and sworn never to come back to her, she hod 
suddenly grown hungry for his love; she would 
have gone to him—have tried, with all her power 
of beauty and charm, to lure and coax him to her 
again—but that she knew the gruff fellow would 
have repulsed any such demonstration as sham 
and trickery. He would come back some day. 
He was too honest, too much in earnest, to give 
up the chase altogether. Why not, in the mean¬ 
time, fill up the gap with this feverish, half 
tender, half cruel friendship with Sheppard 
Marsh ? 

The girl was no fool. She had the hard com¬ 
mon sense, under all her hot-blooded impulses, 
which usually belongs to her class and age. If 
Sheppard Marsh had inherited the McKean farm, 
and come to live on it, there would, she thought, 
have been a^chance that he would marry her. 
He had not inherited it, and would return to the 
city—to his own pursuits and associates. He 
would forget her. She had discovered that he 
had forgotten her in this last year—did not even 
recognize her when they met. And this while 
she had been carrying his glove—she blushed to 
think where. Any rational man, knowing this 
to be the temper of the girl’s mind towards him, 
would have supposed that she would have refused 
to stroll to the thicket, in the gloaming, leaning 
upon his arm,, in full view of Jarrold. But she did 
it not only willingly, but with her heart throbbing 
with wild, keen delight. Perhaps for no better 
reason than Marsh had for pouring the wild-rose 
perfume over his hands. The perfume would last 
but for a moment, but for that moment it was 
pleasant. 

When Mr. Wombley called her away to warn 
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her of the man’s character, she said she did not 
believe his slanders. But she did believe them. 
She thought it very probable that poor Sheppard 
had been driven to make money by cards. But \ 
who was to blame ? Why did not Miss McKean \ 
give him an income fit for a gentleman, instead of j 
flinging her money away on foreign missions, and X 
^ now on John Philpot McKean? Very likely, \ 
other women had been in love with him: nothing j 
could be more natural; and it was no doubt true j 
that he had jilted them. Certainly, the forward 
things deserved it! Miss Farrer hastened back \ 
to this wicked hero, and sat down again on the \ 
fallen tree beside him. I am afraid the stories j 
she had heard of him made him much more j 
attractive than he would have been as a foreign > 
missionary at Hong Kong. The feminine mind, j 
even in obscure farm-girls, is hard to fathom. ! 

Miss Marsh, after her encounter with Mr. j 
Wombley, came up the moonlit path towards the 
house. There was a singular air of subdued 
triumph in her step, her face, her whole bearing < 
—which attracted her brother’s quick eye. 
Leaving Martha for a moment, he went to her. 

“What has happened, Cora? Have you found 
a codicil to the will? Or has our cousin, the 
grocer, offered to marry you?” 

“ No. But—I hardly think I ought to tell you, 
Sheppard: you will not believe me.” 

“Oh, out with it, Sis! You’re not apt to find 
black swans in a duck’s nest. You are pretty 
solid in your judgment.” 

“ Thank you. I think I am not mistaken now. 
That lot—the land which that old tigress gave 
you as a scratch from her paws, when she was 
dead—” 

“Yes, I know. But it is not mine yet. What 
of it?” 

“Oil!” She whispered the word in his ear. 

“ I am sure of it, Sheppard. I studied the \ 
indications pretty closely in West Virginia, you \ 
know, last summer. I am confident there is oil j 
under those rocks. I examined the ground j 
closely, and, by the oddest coincidence, a bare- i 
footed little chap who was there told me if I j 
was looking for a spring there was none: for the 
only one there was allowed to be choked up, on 
account of the greasy taste. What do you think f 
of that?” 

“That sounds premising,” laughed Sheppard. > 
“ I can endure life during the half-century my new 
cousin is likely to live, on the hope of a fortune j 
to grow out of a greasy taste in some beggar’s j 
mouth. Cora, your disappointment has unsettled 
your wits.” j 

“ Perhaps so,” she said, smiling good-naturedly. ] 
“ I am not used to be the visionary one of the j 


! two. No matter; go back to your milk-maid, 
j You are obstinate, I see. I must begin my pack¬ 
ing. We will take the early train to-morrow.” 

“If I go with you,” said Marsh,mischievously. 
“The milk-maid may have a lien upon your 
property by that time, and forbid removal.” 

“You are not an imbecile, however vicious you 
may be,” said Miss Marsh, calmly. 

And she turned away, sauntering up the path, 
pulling a bunch of roses for her belt as she went. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. John McKean, having made such advances 
to the disappointed heirs as seemed to him in 
good taste, naturally indulged his eager curiosity 
to inspect his new possessions in detail. 

He went over the house, therefore, before the 
daylight was gone, thumping the walls, measur¬ 
ing the cellar-room, peering into closets for leaks 
in the roof. After the early supper he visited 
the barns, trotted out the horses, punched the 
ribs of the cows. Next he was seen on the oldest 
and best-tempered of the plough-horses, jogging 
down the road, to ride through the outlying 
meadows. Ho returned after dark, and put the 
horse back in its stall; but was forced to ask 
Hugh’s assistance in taking off its harness. 

“ It seems a very fiery-natured beast,” he ven¬ 
tured, standing at a safe distance, and patting it 
carefully on the haunch with two fingers. 

Hugh laughed. 

“ I never suspected Sam of much fire,” he said. 

“I give you my word, sir, he shook me into a 
jelly. Pure viciousness. Now this other animal—” 

There was a strong and terrible reason why 
the occurrences of this night should afterwards 
be noted and remembered. And it was recollected 
by Miss Quiddet that the two men lingered for 
nearly an hour in the stables, going from stall to 
stall, and then standing together in the door 
talking together earnestly. Mr. McKean came 
out at last, buttoning up his coat, and going 
directly towards the house, while Jarrold followed 
slowly across the barn-yard to where Miss Ann 
was busy locking the gate of the poultry-house. 
She observed that he was agitated and ill-at-ease. 

“ I tried to interest him in the horses, that he 
may not sell them at once,” said Hugh. “I 
should not like to see Bolt or Pepper go up to 
town, to be worked to death in street-cars.” 

“But I suspected,” said shrewd Miss Ann, 
“there was more in their talk than that. The 
idea of wasting so much emotion on Bolt and 
Pepper.” 

Mr. McKean came out of the house in a few 
minutes, carrying the light stick which he used 
for a cane. He walked quickly down to the gate 
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of the kitchen - garden, and hesitated there a 
moment, looking sharply about him. 

“I had a mind/' Miss Ann always said at this 
point, in the innumerable times when she related 
the story of this evening, “ I had a great mind to 
run down an' ask him if he wanted any direc¬ 
tions. Lord sakes! if 1 only had! What a 
difference it would have made! But I was kind 
of bashful — him bein’ a stranger, an’ an old 
bachelor, an' me a single woman. I never was 
one to thrust myself in the way of men, especially 
them as is known to be lookin’ around. So I 
stood in the kitchen-door, wringin' out the tea- 
towels, an’ watchin’ him. lie hesitated there a 
minute, an’ then struck straight through the 
garden, an’ climbed the fence at the other side, 
eomin’ into the path that led acrost the hill. The 
moon was shinin’ as clear os day; an’ 1 could see 
him as he walked up the path quick an’ decided. 

I remember 1 thought he had a stout manly 
figger. He evidently knew where he wanted to 
go, an’ the way to take to get there. It wasn’t 
the saunterin’, uncertain way he went about the 
medders. Somebody had advised him to follow 
that path, to see the extent of his timber-land. 

I say nothin’ more than that. How could I kuow 
who it was? But somebody had sent him.” 

“Why did you not call him back?” Mrs. 
Joyce said, when the tale was told to her. 
“Gracious knows! you’re not used to be so 
modest, Ann Quiddet.” 

“1 didn’t think of the old shaft. W’hy, I haven’t 
been down in that gully for five year or more. 
When I see it last, it was all boarded over, sound 
as a drum. No, 1 thinks no harm. Cordeel came 
into the kitchen, an’ sat down by the tire, com¬ 
plainin' of bein’ cold. I didn’t pay no attention to 
her, bein’ took up with watchin’ the stranger. I 
says: ‘The heir has a purty genteel figger,’ says 
1. or somethin’ to that effect; an’ she joked back 
that 1 ‘must take care of him’—m canin' that I was 
a single woman. Then she came up behind me, an’ 
looked over my shoulder. The ippon made all out¬ 
doors clear as day. ‘ Where can he be goin’ ?’ says 
she. *0h,’ I says, still passin’ my joke, ‘he’s 
walkin’ round this great Babylon that he has come 
to own, an’ a-countin’ the towers thereof.’ 1 never 
quote Scripter as an idle word but evil comes of it. 
As soon as them words—like the cracklin’ of thorns 
tuider a pot—was past my lips, I seen him reach 
the top of the hill, an’ halt there a moment, before 
goin’ down t’other side. ‘He’s cornin’ back,’ said 
Cordeel. ‘No,’ I says; ‘he’s only stoppin’ to take 
breath.’ We could see his pudgy fat shape quite j 
clear agen the sky, we bein’ below. So in a minute - 
be passed down the other side. An’ no human ! 
«ye ever saw him again alive.” j 


| Mr. McKean was not missed by any member 
j of the house until the next morning, if their 
| reports were true. Mattie came in, a moment 
j or two later; stood with Sheppard Marsh on the 
J porch, in the shadow of the grapevine, saying a 
i long and lingering farewell. Then he left lier, 
5 going by the main road to the village, whistling 
j’ as he idled along. Hugh Jarrold joined her; 
; and Miss Ann heard their voices, in passionate 
{ low tones—too low for her to understand. The 
j colloquy was short; and Hugh followed his suc- 
j cessful rival to the town, while Martha crept, 
without a word to the other two women, up to 
| her own attic. 

\ “ Cordeel sat awhile over the fire,” Miss Ann 

i said, when describing the 'afiair afterwards, 
“shiverin’ With the cold. It was a damp raw 
night. The moon went down behind clouds. So 
I said; ‘You'd best put yourself between the 
kivere,’ I says. ‘ Nothin’ else will warm you: 

) you’re takin’ a chill,’ I says. But she wouldn’t 
j go *>r an hour: tryin’ to warm the fire, I tells 
\ her sittin’ over it so close. At last I got her 
off. So 1 says: ‘I’ll leave the door on the latch, 
an’ Mr. McKean can let liisself in. The master of 
| the house has a right to his own latch, surc-ly.’ 
1 left out a loaf of bread, an’ some butter an’ 
jam, in ease he was took hungry in the night. 
I do think a mouthful at night is amazin’ com¬ 
fortin’. Many a child gets whipped for crossness, 
an’ it’s nothin’ on earth but an empty stomach. 
Well, then, I fixes the fire, an’ goes to bed. I 
listened awhile for him at the latch; but, save 
you! he never raised that latch, or wanted a 
bite of bread in this world again. 

“When I riz up next mornin’, I found the 
door just os I left it. I called Cordeel. I says: 
‘Mr. McKean’s gone to the village, lust night, 
an’ stayed.’ ‘No,’ she says; ‘no, he would not 
do that. He’s come in the house another way.’ 
‘There’s no other way he could,’ says I. An’ so 
we argued to an’ fro: she half asleep, an’ takin’ 
no interest, an’ me half jokin’, an’ suspectin’ no 
harm. ’Twasn’t till Hugh Jarrold come that we 
was skeered. He come, he to look after 

the stock; / said, to look after Mattie: though 
what the men see in that big-eyed glakit creature 
beats me. 1 says to him : ‘Is Mr. McKean down 
at the hotel in the village?’ ‘Why, no,’ he says; 
‘he’s here.’ Then I says: ‘No; he huin’t come 
back from his walk last night, to this house.’ 
Them was my exact words. Him an’ me an’ Cor¬ 
deel then was standin’ in the kitchen together. 
Quick as lightnin’, Hugh says: ‘Which way did 
he walk?’ says he. ‘Along the path acrost the 
hill,* I says. He looked at me. ‘ Great God I 
the old shaft 1’ he cries out; an’ rushed out, aa* 
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acrost the garden, an* along the path. It was so | the man, if he is dead. Let them take him some- 
sudden, I was dazed like. ‘Nonsense!’ I says. J where else.” 

‘The man isn’t a fool, to walk into an open \ “It did sound kind of selfish,” said Mrs. 
shaft—if it is open.* Cordeel went to the stove, j Joyce, on her return to the kitchen. “ But 
to pour herself out a cup of tea. ‘Mr. Jarrold ! she’s a delicate little thing; and two corpses 
seems quite sure of it—quite sure,* she said. It in two days is a good deal for her to stand.' r 
struck me sort of onpleasant that he should have j Sheppard Marsh, who usually Tose late, came 
been so ready to think of the shaft. So when he j down when he heard the news. It was noticed 
come in, I put it to him square. He had run so j that ho did not offer to go to help the other men, 
hard, his face an’ neck was like fire, an’ he was > but remained with the women. 


pantin’ for breath. ‘I can trace his footsteps 
through the soft mud,* be said, ‘in the bottom, 
on to the shaft; but no farther. The planks are 
broken !’ ‘ Did you call V I said. ‘ He may be 

living,’ said Cordeel. ‘ I called; but he made no 
answer,’ Hugh says. ‘He’s in a faint, no doubt. 
It is not likely he’s dead. Saddle the mare, one 
of you women, an* ride over to Parritch’s, an* 
bring some help. I’m goin’ back to the shaft.* 

I run along with him, on my way to the stable; 
an’ I says: ‘How come you to think of the ; 
shaft so quick?’ ‘I dunno,* he said. ‘Ob yes: ; 
Wombley spoke of it last night, an’ sai i the 
boards was rotten.’ ‘To anybody but you?* ; 
says I: for my mind misgave mo, even then. I ; 
always had a sharp eye for lookin’ into things. 
‘No,’ says he; ‘just to me.* But I dunno if he j 
rightly knew what he was say in’.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

Within twenty minutes, the men from Par¬ 
ritch’s and the neighboring farms were at work, 
with ropes and pulleys and laddera, at the mouth 
of the old shaft. Hugh Jarrold, as was afterwards 
remembered, took the lead in all that was done, 
and was the first to offer to go down the shaft. 

In the meantime, the women from the other 
farms gathered at the bonse, and waited, pale 
and excited, with delightful horror. Nothing so 
astounding had happened since Betts’s mill 
burned, three years before. Miss Ann occupied 
the post of heroine, having been the last to see 


“ Can’t I have some breakfast, Miss Ann ?” he 
said, after awhile. “ I always feel badly all day, 
if I do not have a comfortable breakfast as soon 
as I rise. Searching an old shaft? What non¬ 
sense ! The man tired himself out poking about 
last night measuring his property, and is no 
doubt sound asleep in the village inn. Ah, Miss 
Farrer! The roses are faded in your cheeks a 
little this morning- Pray, Miss Ann, let me have 
a fresh-laid egg, such as I had yesterday, and h. 
saucer of those delicious blackberries, with the 
dew on them. Yon have no idea how we city 
people appreciate the dainties you hold so 
cheap.” 

Miss Ann flounced out of the room, her chin 
in the air. 

“ I’ve held by the Marshes as long as I could,’* 
she said, loud enough for him to hear her; “but 
his namby-pamby dribble of talk, an* his white 
hands an’ flowered gown, may do for Mattie 
Farrer in future. An’ she can boil liis egg, if 
she pleases. I prefer the men that are up to 
their waists in mud, down at the shaft, try in’ to 
save a human bein’.” 

. Cordelia turned a reproachful glance on her 
l brother. 

\ “ How can you,” she said, “ think of eggs and 

5 berries, if this terrible thing be true?” 

$ “Is there really any chance it should be true? 
5 The poor grocer dead in a pit, and our friend 
£ Jarrold the heir! Fell into a pit, eh? Rough 
\ treatment on the part of FJk Heights, I should 
ssay: inhospitable — devilishly inhospitable. In 


the victim alive, and being in full possession of \ mercy, Cordelia, go and put on a proper gown, 
all the facts. They were all gathered in the Why are you moping about in that flannel 
kitchen, from which Cordelia had retreated, wrapper?” 

She stood by the hall-window, where she could Mattie came in, bringing a tray, on which she 
first see the men as they came with tidings from had arranged liis breakfast. She had stolen some 
the shaft. Mrs. Joyce carried her some hot of Miss McKean's cherished china cups, and had 
coffee. The first thing to be done, according to laid upon the saucer of glistening blackberries a 
the formula of Elk Heights, with a woman ill or dewy rose. Sheppard’s face kindled as she set 
in grief, was to pour hot coffee down her throat, down the tray before him. 

and to force her to eat a hearty meal. But liis sister, at this moment, laid her hand 

“Do you think he is dead?” demanded Cor- upon his arm. 
delia, carrying the cup to her trembling lips. “1 “Sheppard, we must go by the next train,” 
can’t stay here if he is to be brought in dead, she said, eagerly. “I will not stay here in the 
I’m not used to such things. 1 don’t want to see house with that—with it.” 
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“Very well, Sis—all right. I’ll go whenever \ upturned face, the shy color rose over her neck 


you like. Don’t tremble that way,” patting her j 
hand gently, but moving to sit down to his meal, j 
“ We’ve all got to die some day. Run along and j 
change your dress now. I want Matue to pour 
out my coffee.” J 

Miss Ann flanij open the door of the kitchen 
at this moment. j 

“They’ve ioi.aa him: m the ah** l,M she 
gasped, and sau . jro a cnair. \ 

Sheppard pai ea m the act of situr ; down; j 
his ruddy color uddemv fa dec 
“Tut! tut! So it really is true: Poor fel-j 
low!” he muttered. j 

Cordelia had caught Miss Ann by the arms. ! 
“Dead?” she whisparrd. “Are you sure he! 
is dead? Did he say anything?” ! 

“ Lord save you, girl! of course he’s dead! \ 
Why, that shaft’s over a hundred feet deep, with j 
water and slime one-third up. They’ll be along ! 
with him in a few minutes.” \ 

“Get yourself ready, Cora, and I’ll drive you j 
to the station at once,” said her brother, peremp- j 
torily. Then he seated himself to eat his break- j 
f*st, unfolding his napkin daintily and smell- s 
mg the rose, all which operations Miss Ann ! 
watched with sniffs of contempt. When she had ! 
betaken herself to the kitchen, Marsh nodded, > 
smiling. > 

“Shut the door, Mattie, and keep her out. i 
Let me have my breakfast in peace. I shall have \ 
to go with Cordelia. She is a stout-hearted, bold 
enough little woman to fight a regiment of live ; 
men; but she is a miserable, nervous coward ; 
before death in any shape. I must be off, or we 
shall have a scene. Sit down here, Mattie, beside 
me. Let us forget nervous women and dead men 
for a minute.” 

“ Death is so terrible,” whispered Martha, the 
tears rising to her soft eyes. 

How soft and womanly she was! So thought 
Sheppard ; and while he sipped his coffee and ate 
his berries, he feasted his eyes on the delicate j 


and cheeks—her lips quivered. 

There was no way but to marry her? 

He sought her eyes, and looked steadily into 
them. No, there was no other way. 

“Taste my berries, Mattie,” he whispered, 
leaning forward and putting one to her lips. 

She smiled. There was a glimmer of white 
teeth and dark radiant eyes—her breath was 
warm and sweet. Sheppard leaned forward, laid 
his hand over hers as it rested on the table. It 
throbbed and burned at his touch. The perfume 
in which she had chosen to bathe her soul for a 
moment was strong and overpowering, whether it 
would endure or not. 

“You are so fair, my love,” he whispered. 
“You are the most beautiful of all women! My 
love! Mine! mine!” 

Martha’s breath came thick and fast. She felt 
os if she was caught in some soft intangible cloud, 
that was whelming, covering her. She tried to 
speak; her lips moved, but they made no sound. 

“You are mine?” whispered Sheppard. 

She pushed him away slightly, and tried to rise. 

“No. You are going away. 1 shall never see 
you again,” she said. 

“ I am coming again—for you, if you will give 
yourself to me. In a month from to-day. Shall 
I come then? Answer me with a kiss.” 

His face was so near her own that his breath 
warmed her cheek. She turned with a frightened 
sob, and be kissed her. 

“You have no right—no right!” panted Mattie. 
“Hugh Jarrold never would have dared—” 

“Whnt is Hugh Jarrold to you? You are my 
own, ray little wife. In a month—remember!” 

But Martha had opened the door and fled out 
of the house to the depths of the woods, whero 
she cowered down on the cool, wet grass. It 
seemed as if she never would be cool again. 

“Hugh Jarrold nothing to me!” she cried, 
indignantly. But in her secret soul she felt that 
he was nothing compared to this airy, warm. 


lines of her cheek, and full lips. What did a man 
▼ant more than this? Education and culture, 
that Cora talked of? But what had they made 
of her? Great heaven! what a fate for any man j 
to marry Cora! If he should marry this little } 
girt, and cut Newark, Cora, and the whole old \ 
business ? Go upon the stage, as he had wanted \ 


to do for years ? Ho could make his fortune ns i 
Borneo, Claude—any lover—on the stage. And this 5 


dear lovely little dunce waiting at home for him ! 
If he did not pick her up, that lout Jarrold would 
marry her. He would have the flirm, the girl— 


! 

f 

j 


everything. Sheppard looked at her again critic- \ 


•By. As his eyes wandered boldly over her \ 


passionate dream in which she was lost. Besides, 
Hugh never had called her beautiful. 

“ I really suppose he does not think me passably 
good-looking,” she said to herself, patting down 
the curly locks that had been disheveled in her 
sudden flight. 

From her retreat she watched Mr. Marsh and 
his sister leave the house, in the lumbering old 
carriage, on their way to the station; and a 
moment later saw a black spot slowly cross the 
sunny slope of the hill, which resolved itself into 
a throng of men coming from the shaft, and 
carrying in their midst a burden covered with a 
white sheet. 
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CHAPTER X. j symptom in each case of measles or teething: if 

A sultry Sunday noon. Harvest was nearly Elk Heights could not boast of a newspaper, the 
ever. The hay-ricks still dotted the fields, where Sunday nooning filled its place, 
the yellow sweep stubble was slowly taking on Three Sundays had passed since the deaths on 
rich bronze shadows. Along the bottoms long \ the McKean farm. John Philpot McKean had 
stretches of Iudian-corn bent and rose in the \ been taken home to the town from which he 
light wind. On the hillsides the forest still held j came, and there buried. Very few of the neigh- 
its own, walling in the fat little farms, each with \ bors had seen him at all, and even these thought of 
its hints of comfort and good living, by a savage j him as a kind of pudgy, spectacled ghost who had 
gloomy rampart. ^ come into the dead level of the Elk Heights world 

The church at Elk Heights stands on one of j in most dramatic fashion, to leave it as dramatic- 
the lower ranges, in the centre of the farms, and | ally. Still, he was deeply regretted. Mrs. Joyce 
the community are a steady, church-going folk: \ expressed the feeling of the community about it 
partly out of an honest, sincere piety which they j this morning, seated on a tombstone, a towel 
have inherited from their Scotch ancestry, and j spread over her best alpaca gown, a leg of fried 
partly because the nooning between services is j chicken in her hand. 

the only time when all the neighbors can meet i “ He would have been an active member of the 
for a free interchange of gossip, and can compare j church,” she said, “an’ have took an interest in 
opinions about the crops, politics, or the news < the county-road. Sakes knows, we want jest sech 
generally. < men. An’ then he wuz rich an’ a bachelor. Our 

Early iu the morning, old carriages, Jersey < girls don’t get many sech to try their luck on. I 


wagons, buggies, and single horses began to creep j 
slowly across the absolute quiet of the summer \ 
landscape, from every point of the compass, up to j 
the gray little church on the hill. Past the low \ 
comfortable farm-houses they went, each with its j 
great red-roofed barn, set in cheerful orchards \ 
and smiling meadows. Past the dark whispering j 
woods. Past the broad green slow-moving creek > 
and bubbling, sparkling, pert runs. Past miles ; 
of rough lichen-covered fences, overgrown deeply j 
with wild blackberry, the American ivy, great \ 
white morning-glories, which made a base for the 
royal-purple iron-weed and the tossing plumes of 
the golden-rod. No horse moved out of a delib¬ 
erate walk in these pilgrimages. The very air ; 
was quiet; the sunshine fell with a Sabbath calm, ; 
in which crowing cocas and chirping robins : 
seemed irreverent. The farmer and his wife, and 
every child, wmre in their best and finest clothes. 
There is something in putting on the best and ) 


consider his death to be jest what the minister 
called it—‘a public calamity’.” 

Everyone who heard her remembered that the 
heir to the McKean farm was now also a rich 
man, as fortunes went on the Heights, and a 
bachelor; but nobody spoke of him. In all the 
groups scattered among the trees, or seated in the 
deep grass, the McKean tragedy was still the 
topic of discussion, and was likely to be so for 
months. But nowhere was Hugh Jarrold’s name 
mentioned. The silence was ominous. 

The story of the will, of the night following the 
funeral, of the accident, had been discussed in its 
minutest detail, in every house on the hills, and but 
one conclusion was reached: that the unfortunate 
stranger had not met his death by accident, but 
had been intentionally sent along the path, at the 
end of which lay the fatal trap. By whom ? Who 
would do this but someone who would be benefited 
by his death ? There was but one man to whom 


finest clothes: in turning the back on plough and this would apply. As for the Marshes, their 
churn and pot and pan: in sitting absolutely idle share in the advantage was but a grim, unpleasant 
for an hour, to be drawn through dark forests, J joke. Every farmer knew the McKean hill-lot 
and golden fields, and hedges haunted by birds \ and its utter worthlessness, 
and fluttering butterflies, which prepares the soul The subject pursued so far, everybody came to 
for devotion as much as carved stone or painted | sudden silence and a halt. Hugh Jarrold, who 
windows. . | was a reserved, hard-working man, was as little 

The morning service was over, in the Elk j of a favorite among women as men endowed with 
Heights Meeting. The men had fed the horses, J hard common sense and keen insight generally 
who were tethered around the field under a I are. He had none of the small talk, the joking 
long, low roof. The congregation had gathered j tricks, the habit of pleasant gossip which made 
in little groups under the great walnut-trees, each i the other young men of the Heights agreeable 


group with its basket of pie, sandwiches, and \ evening visitors in the farm-houses. The men 
cake. Now was the “ word put about,” according 1 respected him, in spite of his gvuffncss. But each 
to the neighborhood phrase, of every expected < woman found now, within her secret soul, that 
wedding, or faint sign of a wedding, of every J she always knew something bad would come out 
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of his surliness and hard-fisted honesty. The $ “ If you’d wonder less about other people's 

something which had come was so incredibly bad, > affairs, Clarinda, and attend more to your own, 
so terrible beyond all their previous experience, \ you’d get me into fewer scrapes,” said the 
that they dared not mention it. Hugh Jarrold’s \ deacon; and having hurled this bomb-shell into 
name was dropped out of all the cheerfhl gossip \ the enemy’s works, he scurried into a crowd of 
that went on, that pleasant Sunday morning. j women, that he might be safe before the explo- 
So significant was this silence that it sent a \ sion. 
ehill to the hearts of those who yet counted them- \ Utterly ignorant of the tide of suspicion and 
selves as his friends. What if it were true? j dislike which had set in against him, Hugh 
Hugh was a church-member: but was not David i Jarrold rode slowly up the winding mountain- 
tempted to murder, to gratify his greedy lust? < path which led to the little church. His features, 
And what greed or desire had Jarrold which ,• naturally heavy, had to-day that sunken unyield- 
would not be gratified by this man’s death ? \ ing appearance which is given by long pressure of 
Each woman, it is probable, had whispered her - anxiety or trouble. 

suspicions, in the darkness of the night, to her \ Leipert’s Hollow was sixteen miles distant; 
husband; and each of the rugged farmers—who, \ but Hugh, on going there to live, had not given 
when they came together, had always a loud- \ up his membership in the church on the Heights, 
spoken contempt for women’s click-clack — was \ in which he had been baptized as a child. His 
shaken in his confidence in Hugh more than he \ father and mother slept close under its windows, 
cared to say. \ below the old sycamore-trees. Hugh himself had 

The nearest approach to an opening of the sub- \ a seat in the choir, and was always spoken of by 
ject was made by Deacon Parritch, when he, Mr. J the older men in the church as “a stiddy pro- 
Wombley, Doctor Barr, the minister, and one or ' fessor, though he never could be induced to talk 
two other chief men in the church, sat in a j of his own religious exper’ence, or to lead in 
group, decorously eating sandwiches. prayer. 1 ’ 

“The chief question, I opine, which concerns \ It was not possible for him to reach church 
us now,” said the deacon, looking steadily down- < in time for the morning service. As he rode up 
ward at nobody, “ is not the man who is dead, \ the hill in the quiet sunny noon air, the sweet 
but how he came to his death. Was it, as one $ splendor of the morning did not reach him any 
might say, a Providential leading of his feet to j more than if he had been a man of stone: his 
that pit — a visitation of God? Or—could he l head was sunk on his breast, his eyes fixed on 
have been advised to take that path?” 5 the grassy road. He had tried to sing to himself 

“Take care, Brother Parritch ; be careftil what j his favorite hymn—“A mountain fortress is our 
you say,” quickly interrupted Doctor Barr. j God.” But he might as well have repeated the 

The deacon, who was a tall lean man, and red ! alphabet: it had no meaning, 

in flesh and hair, coughed nervously, and lowered i When he reached the shed he dismounted, and 
his voice. “ I mean no accusation, sir, against any j led his horse to a hitching-post, giving a keen 
man. But I was thinking— If such a thing has j glance around the church-yard and the scattered 
been done, is it a deed which would come under i groups, but apparently not finding what he 
oognizance of the law? Or, if so, how would it \ sought. Two of the young men of the church— 
be possible to prove the guilt of—-of the—” \ good-humored lads, who were in the habit of 

“The person who advised him to take that i boring Jarrold with questions about the gossip 
path?” hastily suggested his wife, who had stolen i of Leipert’s Hollow—wero leaning on the fence 
up behind him. “Samuel dear, come to Jane: $ as he came up with his horse. They nodded, but 
■he wants you.” She tugged at his elbow until ? did not speak, going on with their conversation, 
he was out of hearing of the others. “ You \ Hugh passed, with a little surprise, but relieved 
everlasting idiot!” she whispered in his ear. < that he was not to be annoyed by them. Two 
“Yeu’d have been arrested for slander, if I j or three of the young girls had coino down for 
hadn’t come along. Great heavens! Calling \ a drink from the pails of spring-water that stood 
Hugh Jarrold a murderer!” < under the shadow of the shed, just as he came 

“ Why, Clarinda, it was you who put it in my s up. He turned to one of them, 
head.” s “Shall I pour it out for yon, Susy?” he asked. 

“ There he is! He wasn’t here for mornin’s He called her by her Christian-name: for he had 
service. I wonder if all’s off between him and l known the girl since she was a baby. 

Hattie Farrer? I wonder how Doctor Barr’11 j She exchanged a startled frightened glance 

Beet him ? He always did make much of Hugh j with her companions, and muttering something 
Jarrold.” I inaudible, turned and hurried away. The others 
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followed her, excepting Tilly Joyce, a gentlo little J 
girl, who would not have hurt the feelings of > 
Coin, even when still red with the blood of Abel. 

“I will take some, Mr. Jarrold,” she said, 
with an effort. But Hugh observed that her 
hand trembled as she raised the gourd to her ; 
mouth, and that she watched him over it as 
though he were a beast of prey. 

Hugh was startled and perplexed. He walked 
on and up, however, into the field where the j 
congregation were scattered. He had come, itj 
must be confessed, with an unwonted longing for j 
friendly greeting. Ordinarily, he took the good- >’ 
will of his friends for granted. But the few \ 
words which Mattie had spoken to him at the j 
McKean farm had ended all between them. He j 
must get through life without love. Very well; \ 
he would not be beaten in the big fight. He had j 
his work and his friends. He could hold up his i 
head, and find comfort and pleasure without her. ' 
There was just that pained craving in his breast > 
for sympathy which made him keen to observe \ 
the change of manner in the church-people. As j 
he passed through the smiling chattering groups, j 
a sudden gravity and chill struck them. He was i 
greeted with formal bows, or a “ Good-day, Mr. j 
Jarrold,” instead of with laughing nods, or a j 
hearty “Come this way, Hugh.” Nobody beck- j 
oned him to join. their party. And when he j 
halted for a moment beside two old ladies who j 
had nursed him on their knees as a baby, they j 
grew pale and silent until he had passed. Hugh j 
paused for a moment, uncertain, and then struck j 
boldly across the field to the old oak stump, ] 
about which were gathered the minister and the 
deacons. 

“He’s actually going up to Doctor Barr,” 
gasped Miss Sabrina Phelps. “ The brass of 
that! How ho kin come to the house of God at 
all beats me. But to go up cheek by jowl to the j 
minister, to get him, poor weak man, to varnish j 
over his ill-doings!” j 

“What has Hugh Jarrold done? Why should j 
he not go up to talk to Doctor Barr?” said Mrs. \ 
Longacre, a sharp little woman from Betts's Mills, $ 
who knew nothing of the Elk Heights gossip. \ 
She had but just joined the group of women, j 
bringing with her Martha Farrer, who had been $ 
staying at the Longacre farm since the death of > 
McKean. [ 

No one answered. But the women exchanged j 
scared significant looks, with warning glances J 
towards Mattie, who waited, keenly attentive. \ 

“ Why should Hugh Jarrold not speak to the j 
minister ?” repeated Mrs. Longacre, who was a 
persistent woman. “ He’s reckoned good enough j 
to cut the minister’s hay, or shuck his corn, when | 


the rest of you hang back. What’s amiss with 
him to-day?” 

“ It’s not for me to get nlyself in a slander- 
suit,” said Miss Sabrina, with a toss of her pur¬ 
ple-plumed hat. “/say nothing.” 

“There is really nothing to say,” added Mrs. 
Clint, in her soft patter of a voice. “It is just 
one of those unpleasant rumors that take no 
tangible shape.” 

“What is it?” insisted Mrs. Longacre, her 
light eyes snapping initably. 

“ Oh, the merest uothing. You see, Mr. Philpot 
McKean, the night of the accident, went out for 
a walk in rather an unusual direction: one which 
a stranger would not have taken, unless he had 
been told to do so. The path led to his certain 
death. There was but one person to be benefited 
by his death. Now there is a—a sort of fear that 
that person may have sent the poor man on that 
path.” 

Martha Farrer stepped forward before Mrs. 
Longacre. 

“You mean that Hugh Jarrold murdered the 
man V ’ she said, in a low, unnatural voice. 

“Oh, Mattie! horrible! Murder? He did not 
lay a finger on him. Nothing would induce him 
to do it, most likely. But this unpleasant talk is 
going about, and—you see how everybody shuns 
Jarrold to-day? Even the minister—” 

“ Doctor Barr would not dare to credit such a 
slander! He would not dare! ” 

The women turned in breathless eagerness to 
Doctor Barr and the group of men, among whom 
Hugh stood as if on trial. 

When he had approached them, there was an 
unconscious motion of preparation in every man. 
“He is coming here,” piped old Squire Satterlee, 
who held every man guilty until he proved him¬ 
self innocent. “Doctor Barr, it is for you to 
teach him the place he is to hold hereafter in the 
church, sir.” 

The Doctor rubbed his wrinkled hands over 
each other weakly. His heart was too soft to 
rebuke the guiltiest man: but as for Hugh Jar¬ 
rold ! Why, it was but yesterday the handy 
fellow had brought him up a chair which he had 
made for him, and had sat at the table with him, 
and knelt beside him at family prayer. And 
to-day he was to hint to him that he was sus¬ 
pected of murder! But Mr. Satterlee had a great 
contempt for the Doctor’s soft nature, and the 
Doctor was terribly afraid of Mr. Satterlee. 

When Hugh came up, therefore, with his hand 
outstretched, the minister took it with great 
trepidation and a deprecatory glance at the 
deacon. 

“What does this mean, Doctor?” said Hugh, 
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with unwonted loudness of tone. “ Why do folks \ 
look suspiciously at me? Some of them do not 
speak to me; and those who do, do it under pro¬ 
test. Even you, as you shake hands with me, 
seem to be asking leave of Deacon Satterlee with 
your eyes. What does it mean? What have I 
done ?” 

“Well, really now, Mr. Jarrold,” exclaimed 
Mr. Satterlee, rubbing his chin and smiling, 
“who can say that you have done anything? 
Who knows ? I must go, gentlemen. I Buspect 
Mr. Jarrold knows what he has done.” And, with 
a malicious chuckle, he edged his way to the 
other side of the field. 

“Deaeon Parritch,” said Hugh, “you can give 
a direct answer. What does it all mean ?” 

But Deacon Parritch had the fear of Clarinda 
before his eyes. 

“Bless me!” ho said, with a giggle. “How 
should I know? You don’t seem to be increasing 
in popularity: that’s a fact, Jarrold.” And he j 
too slid away from them. 

Hugh turned to the clergyman, with a mute 
demand in his eyes. But the little man fumbled 
with his white necktie, and then pushed his wig 
back nervously. 

“Don’t ask me, Hugh,” he said. “The best 
friends will prove fickle,” beginning to move off 
to the church. “If you’ve done nothing to 
deserve public scorn, your own innocence will 
sustain you. Don’t put any trust in earthly 
popularity. The human heart—” 

“Oh, curse the human heart,” muttered Jar¬ 
rold, desperately, as the clergyman disappeared 
in the church-door. “ What does it mean ? They 
avoid me as if I were a wild beast.” 

For the bell had now begun to send out its 
•wect clangor over the hill and valley, and the 
people, still in groups of two or three, turned 
toward the church. Hugh stood near the door, 
glaring at them with defiance as they passed. 

Just then a strange thing happened. Straight 
across the field, in full view of the congregation, 
came Martha Farrer in her black gown, her face 
deadly pale, but stretching out her hands to him 
•a she reached him. 


\ He took mechanically the hands thus proffered, 
staring at her. 

“Why, Patsy!” he said, in amazement, ap¬ 
parently half stupefied with wonder. “ I thought 
ail was over between you and me.” 

“Come here—here,” she cried, dragging him 
away down to the hedge, where they could speak 
unheard. “You asked me to marry you, Hugh. 
I’ll do it! I’ll do it to-day!” 

“Do you mean what you say?” He looked 
keenly, doubtfully, at her as he spoke. “ You 
told me you had promised Sheppard Marsh to be 
his wife at the end of a month.” 

“I did,” sobbed Martha; “and he kissed me I 
It’s burning on my mouth now. I was a wicked, 
bad girl, Hugh. Forgive me, for God’s sake I Say 
you’ll marry me!” 

“ What does this mean ? There is something I 
do not see. Sheppard Marsh—” 

“What is Sheppard Marsh to me? It is you 
that I love! I’ll never leave you. I’ll go in and 
marry you now, if all the world pointed at us! ” 

“There is no necessity for such hurry as that,” 
said Jarrold, smiling. “ I only hope you may be in 
the same mind to-morrow,” arranging her shawl 
and hat straight. “The people at Elk Heights 
have taken it into their heads to turn a cold shoul¬ 
der on me; and you are unduly vexed about it. 
Don’t marry me out of pity, Patsy.” 

“Shall w’o go into church now?” said Martha, 
who was still trembling violently. 

“ If you wish,” he answered. 

They turned towards the building, from which 
the first sounds of the opening hymn had just issued, 
and, as they reached the porch, Martha took his 
arm. Now nobody in Elk Heights but affianced 
lovers who were to bo married during the week 
appeared in public “with linked arms.” Hugh 
glanced quickly down at her, hesitated, and then, 
with a great glow of pride and joy transfiguring his 
face, entered the church, and passed up the aisle. 

There was a sudden break in the melody— a 
touch of utter amazement. But there was not a 
woman there who • did not sob out a quick 
approval of the girl, and bless her in her heart. 
[to bb concluded.] 


OUR LITTLE LOVE IS DEAD. 

BT 1LLI0R HOPKINS. 


Down from the lifted com-fleld tripe 
The child with ripe red-berried lips, 
The radiant mountain-boy, with eyea 
Blue aa wet gentians in the shade; 
Bis golden hair all wet with heat, 
Limp as the meadow-gold new laid; 
And aa a russet fir-cone brown 


An earthen pitcher gayly swings, 

Upon his little shoulder borne, 

Water to fetch from sunless springs; 

And while the flowers his bare feet brush, ! 
Loud sings he like a mountain-thrush: 

“Ah, corn-flowers blue, and poppies red. 
Weep I for our little love is dead.*' 
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BY ALICK MAUDI EWELL. 

Tiie district school-house of the Sabine Run all her life ; her parents had been poor before 
neighborhood was beginning to lose that look of her; and she knew no better. Her cheap finery, 
almost alarming newness which made it at first to her eyes, was beauty itself, 
an element of discord in the mellow - tinted As the teacher took the book, looking at her 
Southern landscape: its unpainted wooden walls with his chilly critical eyes, he was conscious of 
had sobered down to a soft grayish tint; and an increasing sense of irritation. Somehow her 
on a certain April afternoon, some years ago, half-appealing glance, her weak prettiness, had 
the place looked pleasant and peaceful enough, this effect upon him. The yellow glass beads. 
Outside, the cherry-trees were while with bloom, especially, and the tawdry ribbon, seemed a 
The hum of insects stole in through the open challenge to his ill-humor. 

windows, and mingled with the incessant drone “ Do you think you know it better than you 
of children conning tlicir lessons. Over the fields did?” he asked. 

in front, and down by the road-side, tender gray- “ I reckon I do: I been lcarnin’ it over an’ 
green verdure was springing up, to greet this over agin, jus’ like you told me,” she answered; 
unusually warm April weather; while down inland her voice—high-pitched, monotonous, yet 
the strip of swamp bordering on Sabine Run, rather soft than shrill — fell unpleasantly on 
the Judas-trees thickly crowded together, look- Northmour’s overstrung nerves, 
ing like little pink low-drooped clouds. “Well,” he said, “what is it? Repeat the 

Yet, in spite of this beauty, the teacher wore rule.” 
a fretted look, as he glanced around on his She stood, clasping her fingers nervously, but 
scholars—some thirty in all, including several said never a word; and nftcr a minute of wait- 
girls. All his discontent, all his antagonism ing, he prompted her. She looked at him in a 
against fate, his repressed dislike to his occupa- dazed fashion, with a tremor of her lip, and said 
tion, seemed to have, somehow, reached a climax nothing. “ Hopeless stupidity,” he thought, add- 
this afternoon ; and the bad headache which may ing aloud : 

have been the cause of it all, he felt to be what “ You need not repeat it word for word: give 
we so conveniently call “the last straw.” the outline, if you can ; or tell me, in your own 

He waited for a few minutes, with his hand words, the method of working those examples 
upon his forehead; then turning to a girl who I’ve explained to you so often.” 
sat by an open window, leaning over a book, he Still no answer; and finally, his patience at 
said, shortly: “ I am ready to hear you now'.” an end, he gave her the book. 

She rose at his words, and coming forward “ There; you’ve not tried to learn it, he said, 
slowly, stood before him. She was pretty: a in an angrier tone than he often used. “ You 
warm-tinted, yet insipid style of prettiness. She must learn it before you go on with any other 
had soft dark eyes; a nose too undecided in its j lesson. I’ll hear you when school is out. 
upward curve to be called retroussf; a good com- \ She turned away to her seat, with a burst of 
plexion, rather injured by sunburn; and a little j tears. “I does try. 1 learn it good, an pears 
mouth, red-lipped, and telling of indecision in \ like I know it; an’ when I goes ter say it. I 
every curve. This weakness of character was 
also suggested by each movement of her slender 
figure, and the droop of her shoulders as she 
stood. There was something sweet and lady¬ 
like, however—an air of womanly refinement— 
about her, in spite of some faults of taste in 
dress: for though her calico gown was neat and 
plain enough, a string of yellow glass beads 
encircled her neck; and the ribbon of faded 
crimson which tied her hair—pale-auburn hair, , 
that the other scholars called red—looked tawdry j he had received some time before. His reply was 
and unbecoming. But, a la s! she had been poor i by no means an orthodox love-letter: indeed, not 
(148) 


kyan’t. I—I does try,” she cried. 

Her emotion created some excitement, and 
made Northmour feel remorsefully uncomfort¬ 
able. But he put down the general titter with 
one of liis sternest glances, and in a little while 
dismissed the school. 

The girl, meantime, sat motionless over her 
book, and was soon quite forgotten by her 
teacher, who was absorbed in writing a letter. 
It was a letter in answer to a pretty little epistle 
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a lore-letter at all, though addressed to the lady 
who was supposed to have Mr. Northraour’s 
heart in keeping. But his headache passed away 
beneath the occupation. He wrote page after 
page, forgetting the presence of the girl, till, his 
letter ended, lie looked up with a start, to find 
her soft glance fixed upon him. 

“Ah! I beg your pardon ; I had forgotten 
you,” he said, in a pleasanter tone than when 
he last addressed her. “ Do you think you can 
say that now?” 

She fluttered the leaves of her book nervously, 
and there was a quiver in her voice. “ I do’ 
know, sir,” she answered. “ I reckon I know 
it, but I do’ know ef I kin say it, Mr. North- 
mour.” And her lip began to tremble again. 

“Let me sec if 1 can show you—help you 
about it,” he said, and seated himself at the 
desk by her side. 

She was dull, but not utterly stupid; and as 
he explained and illustrated the rule in arith¬ 
metic which had been her stumbling-block for 
days, speaking in the kindest tones, a slow intel¬ 
ligence dawned on her face; while the looks she 
stole at her instructor might have revealed a 
stronger feeling than gratitude, if he had been 
more observant. 

“Oh ! yes, sir,” she said ; “ now I understand 
now I kin do it. Why, you mus’ ha’ thought I 
was mighty foolish befo’.” 

Northmour turned and handed her the slate- 
pencil ; and as she took it from his hand, their 
fingers met. Her face was raised to his—that 
soft pretty face, flushed with pleasure, and 
almost intelligent just then with the sudden 
flash of a newly-defined idea. That face, as he 
turned, was very near his own. What impulsive 
demon suddenly tempted him? Cool-tempered, 
honorable, discreet as he was, he leaned forward 
and kissed her. 

The next moment he started to his feet, with 
a deeper thrill of shame and self-anger than he 
ever knew before. He could have struck him¬ 
self. He couid have bitten through the lips 
which had committed so treasonable an action. 
Afraid to meet her eyes, he walked hurriedly 
away to the other end of the room, and, without 
a word, began closing one of the windows. The 
girl sat quite still where he left her, her whole 
frame softly agitated, keeping time in almost 
imperceptible vibrations to each leap of her heart. 
If he had dared to look at her, the flush that 
covered all her face—the wonderful irradiation 
of her glance—the soft tender curve of her lips— 
must &U have told him the truth. She loved him. 
Yes, she loved him; and foolish, ignorant, short- 
lighted as she was, that love sprang up to meet 


this new wild hope that warmed it so suddenly 
into life. His very silence and confhsion she 
attributed to the same emotions that made her 
own lips dumb. 

Northmour, still keeping his eyes averted from 
her, went about closing the windows; glancing 
over his letter; shutting up his desk. Finally* 
he spoke to her, in a voice that positively trem¬ 
bled. “ I didn’t know how late it was: shall we 
go now ?” he said. 

When they were outside, and he had locked 
the door, instead of taking the field-path home, 
as he usually did, he stood a moment irresolute, 
and then walked down the road at her side. 
What could he say, he was asking himself, to 
repair his act of folly ? Could lie have the face 
to say; “I was a fool just now, when I kissed 
you. You must not think it expressed anything 
but a perverse and reckless impulse. I am sorry: 
forget it as soon as you can”? No; he oould 
not say this. He must put it on the ground of 
their relative positions. She was his pupil—a 
child in comparison to himself; he had kissed 
her in a spirit of fatherly encouragement, as a 
good child who had tried hard to learn her 
lesson. This he must tell her; and she—oh! 
of course she would believe it. With instinctive 
gentlemanly habit, he took her basket and books, 
and they walked slowly along together: along the 
old country road, washed and worn ; running up 
and down the hill-slopes, between steep brown 
banks, that were sprinkled here and there with 
wild - flowers. To the girl, it was magically 
smoothed and softened under foot since she had 
trudged over it that morning with her little 
brothers; it was now a golden pathway, through 
which she walked straight to fairy-land, with the 
king of this enchanted region beside her. 

The air was warm, golden with evening sun¬ 
beams, sweet with odors from the wild-plum trees 
just over the fence-side. “ Oh, what a sweet, 
sweet day! what a happy time! ” her heart rang 
continually, while she looked shyly up at North¬ 
mour from under the pink sunbonnet, which 
made her face look prettier than ever. Indeed, 
the fact of her prettiness impressed itself upon 
him now as it had never done before. Under the 
soft influence of the hour, this feeling began to 
steal over him dangerously. 

“ What a mighty pretty evenin’ it is,” she said, 
timidly, at last. 

Northmour gave a start. 

“Oh, yes; very!” he answered. Then, the 
spell of silence broken, he plunged into his pro¬ 
posed practical and benevolent strain of talk. 
He spoke of the school; of the interest he felt in 
all his pupils; of her own studies; asked her age 
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—lie knew it perfectly well—and managed an ; hugged to her heart for years, in the midst of 
allusion to the immense difference between twenty- { poverty, hard work, semi-starvation; it was her 
five and sixteen; while she treasured every word, : guiding-star—her religion ; it had been, too, an 
and never guessed his real meaning once. ^ elevating influence in her family: and this was 

But presently there was an interruption. A i why Jule would have been scared indeed if any- 
horseman came trotting down a hill in front of i one had told her she was treading on dangerous 
them—a stout, red-faced man, gray-haired and j ground. 

jolly-looking. \ The girl ran quickly home after Northmour left 

“Good-evenin' to ye!” cried this personage, j her—home to the little house by the roadside: 
in answer to Northmour’s cool salute. “An* how j the little old house, which seemed to have a 
d’ye do, sissy?” he added as he passed, looking j stunted look in common with everything around 
meaningly from Jule to Northmour. “ Goin’ j it, from the row of quince-trees along its garden- 
a-walkin ? Nice evenin’ for it. I hope you’ll \ fence to the lilac-bushes in front; dingy and 
eujoy yourself.” tumbledown without—crowded and noisy within; 

Northmour gave him a haughty glance, which, and there she found the rest of the family at 
if the other had seen, he would have pronounced j supper, and with them her cousin Lizzie. 

*‘ mighty stuck-up from a blamed district school- j “ Mother said she could spar me this evenin',” 
teacher.” The man’s familiar words, the look, j the latter explained to Julo; “so I come over an* 
the tone, made Northmour intensely angry. There \ brought my caliker, thinkin’ l‘d stay ter-night, 
was no mistaking their meaning; and the thought \ an’ git you ter cut my overskirt. You will, won t 
that he had laid himself open to such imputations, \ you, Jule?” 

called a hot flush to his face. He paused, and “Reckon so,” answered Jule, who was used to 
looking at the girl beside him, saw something in > such requests from Lizzie. 

the eyes upturned to his, that filled him with Meantime, her mother—a sallow hollow-eyed 
alarm and a certain other feeling too dangerous \ woman, but not without some traces of prettincss, 
to analyze. J and who looked like her daughter might look 

This evening had taught him a new lesson— ; some day, after years of hardening care and 
self-distrust; a feeling which now warned him ; drudgery—greeted the girl with a querulous 
away from temptation. He handed her the bas- ^ reproach. 

kot, and raising his hat with severest deference, } “ Kcp’ in agin tcr-day?” she said. “Tears 

said good-evening, then sprang quickly over the ; ter me, Jule, you’re kep’ in mighty often ; an’ me 

fence, and started homo across the pasture-fields, j a-gettin’ the supper an’ waitin’ on the cliil’rcn, 

He did not once look back. The foolish little act * an’ the sun mos’ down. 1 can’t say you does 

he had committed still lay heavily on his con- S much credit ter Mr. Northmo’s learnin’.” 

science, and lie was not at all sure that he had j A little thrill ran through Jule s heart at that 
explained it away. But Jule went the rest of \ name; and her mother’s rebuke could not chill 
her way home, still wrapped in the glamor of her $ the glow of happiness therein, 
imaginary happiness. Mr. Northmour—so ran \ “’Tain’t nothin’but the ’rithmetic as bothers 
her joyful, foolish thoughts—loved her—her! he \ Jule.” broke in good-natured Lizzie. “I never 
would not have kissed her else—of course not. j keered fur that much; it’s the hatefull ole Bpellin’ 
She looked upon that unlucky caress as a con- \ an’ jography gits mo. Wal, I never had no sense 
fession more eloquent than any words—an earnest \ ’bout book-learnin’, nohow.” 
of all future happiness. Iler love was the most j When Jule had eaten her supper, and with 
innocent and short-sighted in the world. Her s Lizzie’s assistance washed the dishes, the two 
imagination held no more definite scene than their stole away upstairs to Jule’s bed-room—the little 
meeting again to-morrow. Her hopes took no mow room close under the roof, with its one window 
further range than that he might give her a few overlooking the road. Here they seated them- 
gracious words—might even walk with her as he selves for a chat Jule’s cheeks were blooming— 
did this evening. Ah! would he—had he—was it her eyes had never been so bright before. Lizzie 
really true ? The idea that any harm might come wondered at her high spirits, and the little soft 
of it all never entered her head ; and Jule would gnshes of laughter that came so often from her 
have been as shocked and frightened at the sug- Ups. Their talk finally drifted to a subject Lizzio 
gestion as the highest lady in the land. For her was fond of discussing—what she would do if 
mother, poor as she was, had always striven to she were rich : for Lizzie had a great longing for 
impress upon her children the beauty and neces- all those good things that money buys. Her 
sity of that cardinal virtue—respectabiUty. The practical nature cut sharply Against the back- 
longing for it war the one ambition she had ground of Julc’s dreamy vagueness: she hade 
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turn for buying and selling to advantage, and a j “Oh, Li*, didn’t you see that watch-chain, an* 
fine memory for the prices of things. Sail them things hangiu’ on it—a pencil, an’ a 

The sound of a vehicle coming down the road \ heart, an’ a little gilt bucket? Ah! ha-ha! I 
presently drew their attention, and both girls j reckon he hangs on it everything he’s got that’s 
leaned out to see it pass. It was a very shining j little enough.” 

buggy, smelliitg of point and varnish, and was “ Law! I reckon it cost a heap of money,” 
drawn by a very fat horse; and upon the seat j said Lizzie, in awe-strickon tones, 
was a creature too resplendent to pass without “’Deed I ’low it didn’t cost half ez much ei 
description: a young man who would give one that little teeny ring Mr. Northmo wears on his 
the impression that he was himself os brand-new finger,” cried Jule, warmly; whereat Lizzie said, 
as the suit of clothes which fitted him with such j testily: “Mr. Northmo’—everlastin’ Mr. North- 
amazing tightness. The brilliancy of his watch-| mo’!” and changed the subject. When Jule 
chain, and a variety of small objects hanging j went to bed that night, however, and nestled 
thereon, vied with the brilliancy of his com- j her head down close against Lizzie’s shoulder, 
plexion and the marvelous redness of his ungloved \ she fell into a confiding mood, as girls generally 
hands. This was no less a person than young \ do at such times. She had half a mind to tell 
Mr. Comstock, son of the stout man who had met; Lizzie all; but shyness and the dread of ridicule 
Jule and Northmour a while ago. He snt in the \ kept her silent: and besides, she was miserly of 
shining buggy as in a triumphal car, and rode j her secret, which seemed too sweet to share with 
slowly by, while Lizzie leaned eagerly from the j anyone. 

window, to watch him out of sight. j She went to school, next morning, with her 

“Oh, me!” she sighed at last, os she drew in ; noisy little flock of brothers, as one goes to a 
her head. “ Ef I could ketch a feller like that, \ sweet triumph—to meet the realization of some 
now, Jule, I’d like it fine. There’s a beau worth j delightful but hitherto impossible dream — with 
havin’, ah!” She sighed again, hopelessly, and j footsteps lightly, rhythmically timed to the har- 
Jule g*ve a little laugh. j monies within her breast. Mr. Northmour was at 

“Harha!” the latter said, mischievously. “He j his desk when she entered: pale, self-possessed, 
looks jus’ like his Sunday clo’es was hurtin’ him. j attentive as usual; but at the sight of her, be 
An’ oh, Liz! didn't you see them ban’s? Why, j looked hastily away, with a perceptible change 
they're a heap bigger’n daddy’s; an’ red—good- \ of countenance. The day seemed a long one to 
d«ss!” | the girl: for, save that the master ignored some 

Lizzie had some definite ideas of bettering her mistakes she mode—which was an unusual thing 
condition by marriage. She knew that Mr. Corn- for him to do—he treated her as he had done all 
rtock held himself far above her own sphere; other days before. No glance of meaning tender- 
but nevertheless she beheld his splendor with ness flashed a message from his eyes to hers—no 
ulmiring eyes. She fired up, therefore, at Jule’s kind reminder of yesterday; and a faint chill of 
flighting words. :■ fear and disappointment began to creep over her. 

“ l reckon you needn’t make fun of him, Jule But her illusion was not easily dispelled. Wait 
harden,” she said. “ Ef his ban’s is sorter red, till the others are gone, she thought. Wait till 
lie’s got mo’ money, an’ mo’ good clo’es, ’n any f this evening, and then— But oh! for one kind 
odior young feller roun’ here, even ef he ’ain’t i look or sign that he had not forgotten. 

ez much book - lamin’ ez yo’ great Mister > The hour for dismissal came at last, and then 
Northmo’.” j she was glad that Lizzie had not come to-day— 

Jule gave a little guilty start. “Who’s talkin’ ! Lizzie, with her keen eyes and curious tongue, 
’hunt Mr. Northmo’?” she said, half defiantly; j The other scholars soon went their various ways; 
while Lizzie laughed in her turn, and retorted: j even her own little brothers started home: but 
“Oh, I know you think he’s the smartes’ man j Jule lingered, rearranging the books in her desk, 
in theworl’. Well, I don’t say he ain’t smart; j tying her bonnet very slowly, with trembling 
but I say 1 seen him wea’ some mighty rusty { fingers; and all the time her heart beat faster— 
do’es.” j faster still. Mr. Northmour busied himself at 

Jule made no reply. She sat silent in the l his desk for several moments, folding and 
twilight. This love for Northmour had quick- $ directing the letter he had forgotten the pre¬ 
ened her womanly intuitions, which were natu- j vious evening. He did not look at Jule, but 
nally delicate; and now she inwardly exulted j was intuitively conscious of her presence, and 
over her own superiority to Lizzie, in that she j of her eyes fixed upon him; and all his powers 
could appreciate a “ real gentleman.” But after j of self-possession could not keep down the scarlet 
iwhUe her laugh broke out again. j flush that burned on his face. He was afraid of 

Yol. LXXXV.—10. 
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himself, and of her. The next minute this feeling \ wuz a baby, Jule, ez I is this spring,” she said, 
gave place to a cold anger against the girl. How j one day ; 41 but I don’t want you ter work yo’se’f 
daro she look at him so? How dare she stand \ down, gal. Seems like you look mighty puny 
there waiting, as if his school-room was a place j lately. Better set down an’ res’ awhile.” 
of rendezvous—as if there was a tacit agreement > “I ain’t tired; I don’t ca’ ftir no res’,” said 
between them? All the latent harshness of his > Jule, with the shadow of her old, sweet, dull 
nature rose up against her. He could have \ smile, as she turned her face away, 
stabbed her with any cruel words; he could £ One rainy Thursday evening in May, the little 
even have struck her as she stood. As he rose > boys came home from school in fine spirits, 
and locked his desk, he turned to her with some £ 44 School’s goin’ ter stop fur good ter-morrer,” 

words of cold rebuke for the inattention and mis- \ said one. “Mr. Northmo’ sez so bisself; an’ 
takes in the day’s lessons, which he hod passed j ain’t I glad, ’cause I won’t have any mo’ less’ns 
over at the time. “ I’ll expect an improvement j ter git.” 

to-morrow,” he said in conclusion, his gaze still \ As her brother spoke, Jule’s tremor and pale- 
averted from her. There was nothing more \ ness almost betrayed her. The news came to her 
needed now ; his looks and tone were enough. \ like a shock. School closed six weeks sooner than 
The cold, harsh, bitter truth flashed upon the ' usual, and Mr. Northmour going away ? What did 
girl. By its white light she saw her poor little \ it mean? Oh! would he ever come back? W T ould 
ideal structure fade into nothing. She turned, \ she ever see him again ? With a singular delicacy, 
and went softly and humbly away. s she had shunned all chance of meeting him since 

She wondered vaguely, as she walked, at the ; that last evening in the schcol-house. But now 
change in everything since yesterday. How long \ all her frail self-control, all the instinctive slirink- 
and hard and stony the road was! She stumbled J ing of a wounded creature, was lost in a wild 
more than once, and almost fell. A chill gray desire to see Northmour again, 
cloud came over the sun. The evening-winds \ “ Oh! I mus’ see him—I mus*!” she whispered 

sounded like whispers of mockery. The black- £ again and again. “Jus’ once mo’, an’ then he'll 
berry-vines, trailing from the banks overhead, f go ’way, an’ I won’t sec him no mo’.” 
seemed to catch at her clothing like long malicious \ She went about her evening tasks, seemingly 
fingers. Sho sat down presently on a moldering l os dull and quiet as usual, and gave no sign of 
log by the roadside, to rest and think. Her tears \ the storm within. But after everything was 
fell fast. At last, a low sunbeam, darting through > done, and her mother had gone upstairs with 
them, warned her to hurry homo. She made a l the baby, she took her bonnet down from its nail 
show of eating her supper, but it was only a show, i and went out into the rainy twilight. 

Meantime, Mrs. Warden was in one of her j “Tell mother I’m goin’ter stay ter-night with 
querulous moods. \ Liz,” she said to a little brother, who followed 

44 1 don't see how I kin spar’ you, Jule,” sho >, her to the door in wild amazement, 
fretted, “now, oz there’s sich a heap o’ work, ”1 “You can’t git’cross the run ter-night,” the 
an’ nobody but me ter du it—what with the gar-boy called after her. 

den, an’ the sett in’ hens, an’ the new clo’cs fur \ But Jule walked swiftly on without heeding 
the chil’rcn—I’m mos’ laid up a’ready; an’ I j him. She did not go toward the run, however, 
reckon you'll have ter keep ’way from school 
awhile.” 

“Oh, ye3! lc’ me stay ’way from school! le’ 
me stay home an’ help you!” said the girl, \ dows almost from her start, and keeping them 
eagerly. And then, with a little gasp and choke ; steadily in view, struggled on in the soft misty 
in her voice: 44 1 don’t want ter go ter schoolrain, through patches of brambles and over 
no nio’. I don’t want ter go!” \ shaky rail-fences, till, panting and draggled, she 

So that matter was settled; and Jule stayed \ stood within a hundred yards of the house. It 
home from school, and went about her various \ looked very large and dark amid its clustering 
tasks, carrying through all her days and weeks! trees: this huge dilapidated mansion, where old 
of drudgery her continual heartache. As she \ Mqjor Bloodgood had lived in mysterious se- 
was by nature gentle and submissive, her grief! elusion, until Northmour, who was his distant 
only made her more gentle, more duly submissive j cousin, had come to share it with him. The 
day by day. Mrs. Warden was delighted at the \ place had always been like an enchanted castle 
amount of household-work her daughter got \ to Jule’s fancy. Indeed, it was quite an imposing 
through : it was her idea of womanly industry. £ structure, as seen from the distance of a half-mile; 

“ ’Pears like I ain’t ben so rested since you [ and now twilight kept up this illusion. From 


\ but straight across the sodden pasture-fields, in 
| the direction of Sabine Hill, where Northmour 
\ made his home. She could see the lighted win- 
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the two lighted windows that had guided her 
hither, two streams of brightness flowed out into 
the night. Seeing under one of them what looked 
like a tumbledown flower-shelf, she climbed cau¬ 
tiously, noiselessly upon it, and, keeping her face 
well away from the panes, looked in. 

Blind impulse hod guided her aright. He was 
there. The room was dim and lofty, and seemed 
much too large for its occupants. The old Major 
nt near the fire, in an arm-chair, with his white 
head on his breast, as if sound asleep; two 
hounds lay on the floor close by, also asleep; and 
Northmour, at a table in the middle of the apart¬ 
ment, was reading, holding his newspaper closo 
to the lamp, and scowling a little, as all near¬ 
sighted people do. Oh! the hopeless love, the 
despair, the intensity of her gaze! Was he so 
ignorant of it, after all? Or was it some con¬ 
sciousness of a disturbing, passionate influence, 
close at hand, that mode him glance uneasily 
around as he re-folded his paper and began 
another page? Yet indeed nothing could havo 
been farther from his thoughts at this time than 
Jule. 

“It’s the las’ time—the las’ time,” she moaned to 
herself again and again; and the faintly moaning 
wind, that drove the rain against her, mingled 
with and drowned the half-whispered words. 

Seen through the glorifying medium of licr 
lore, Northmour*8 cold, clear-cut, fair-tinted face, 
and tall slender figure, appeared the perfection 
of manly beauty; even his hand, carelessly 
clasping the back of a chair at his side, was a 
thing to be gazed at, admired, reverenced. IIow 
different it was fYora the hands sho had known 
and touched all her life! Ah! poor, loving fool! 
Even now she was proud of her appreciation of 
that difference—even now she thrilled with 
momentary exultation, when she remembered 
that once that hand had touched her own without 
a quick withdrawal. Then, as she clung con¬ 
vulsively to the window-ledge, unconscious that 
the rain was wetting »hcr through, a dreadful 
aensc of degradation and shame crept over her. 
For the first time she realized that it was through 
no strength of her own that she was not now, in 
truth, what she almost felt herself, an outcast. 

How long sho lingered there, looking in, sho 
knew not; but presently the old gentleman by j 
the fire awoke with a start, and stood up, stretch- < 
ing, and rubbing bis eyes. 5 

“Why, I reckon you thought I was asleep,” he j 
»id. (And Jule heard every word through the j 
loosely-fitting window.) “ No, sir—no! I wish l 
I could get a nap sometimes. I was thinking, my 
W“-*E-h-h—thinking about yo* going away. 
Made up ye’ mind to go Monday?” j 


“ Yes, sir,” answered the other, without loot¬ 
ing up. 

“Ah-h-h—well,” said the Major, with another 
alarming yawn, “I’ll miss you at first: but Tip 
used to living by myself. I’ll get on all right, 
after a bit; and you—you’ll make yo’ way any¬ 
where, sir. Plenty of grit about you, sir—plenty 
of grit—and you needn’t mind an old man say¬ 
ing so: not enough heart to stand in yo’ way— 
lie-lie!” 

“ You think so, sir?” said Mr. Northmour, with 
rather a forced smile. 

And the old gentleman, having finished his 
chuckle, went on • 

“ Better stay a week or two longer, sir: better 
stay till better weather, anyhow. Infernally wet 
spell of weather this!” 

He walked toward the window as he spoke, 
and Jule, seized by a sudden fear of his keen old 
eyes, with a last look at Northmour, slipped 
shuddering to the ground, and ran away. 

Ban as fust as her trembling knees would 
allow, till she was well away from the bouse— 
through the garden and great neglected orchard, 
j down the liill-slopc, till she reached the meadow 
that stretched away to Sabine Run. 

Here she thought awhile, in a sort of distressed, 
hopeless fashion. Should she go home? No. 
IIow could she answer her mother’s sharp ques¬ 
tions, or account for her whereabouts during the 
last hour or two? Ah no! she was afraid to go 
home. She would do as she had said: go on, 
and pass the night with Lizzie. To do this, she 
must cross the big run; but Jule cared noting 
for that; she knew the crossing too well, and had 
often been over it; at twilight, too, when the 
water was high as it was to-night; never alone: 
but what of that? She hurried along, but her 
feet soon became soaking wet, and her drenched 
skirts clung heavily around her, impeding every 
step. 

“When’ll I ever git there? Oh, how tired I 
am!” sho cried aloud, piteously; and lind a mind 
to lie down, then and there, upon the sodden 
grass. 

The rain had been falling for days, and Sabine 
Bun was, as the people in its vicinity always 
expressed it, “up”—brimful, racing along with 
dangerous swiftness at the ford, and roaring sul¬ 
lenly beneath the trees that lined its banks. The 
hoarse, angry sound, though she had been used 
to hearing it all her life, made Jule shiver with 
awe. Behind her, the pasture-fields looked gray 
and lonesome. Further down the stream, to her 
right, lay the blackness and mystery of Elliot’s 
Swamp, where some night-bird was shrieking 
weirdly. A fear of the dark loneliness around sud- 
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denly overcame all other emotions as she pressed 
pantingly on. The moon was near its full, and, 
in spite of the misty veil which hid it from view, 
made light enough for Jule to find her way easily. 
She soon reached the great log which lay across 
from bank to bank, a little to one side of the ford, 
or what had been the ford yesterday. But now 
the stream was twice its usual width; the ford 
was covered deep with water, swirling dark along. 

Hundreds of times had Jule been over the 
simple bridge, walking with the carelessness of 
long practice, her hand disdaining to touch the 
hand-rail. Often and often she and Lizzie, when 
they were little girls together, loitering on the 
road between their homes, had proudly displayed 
their agility by running at full speed across. But 
now, in semi - darkness, with the swift water 
almost on a level with her feet, she stepped 
slowly, cautiously, holding fast by the guiding- 
rail. The log was old and worn: for it had 
been there ever eiince Jule could remember. 
On the opposite side the water had fretted and 
eaten its way into the bank on which it rested; 
and before she reached the central point, her 
weight hastened what must have taken place very 
soon: the treacherous bridge sank slowly down 
beneath her feet into the stream. Instinctively 
she clutched the hand-rail. It broke like a rotten 
thread in her grasp, and left her to the mercies 
of the swift, cold, pitiless torrent, which swept 
her on, lashed her, played with her slight form 
as it played with the torn branches drifting upon 
its surface. Was life so sweet to her, then, that 
she should strive to save it? A little while before, 
she had wished that she was dead; but now, 
instinctively, she struggled for life, catching at 
the low-hanging branches, that broke and foiled 
her treacherously, alas ! Was it indeed a scream 
that Northmour heard that night, and thought it 
only fancy ? But it was soon over—mercifully so. 
f*he was passive enough at the end, when, after 
awhile, the water bore her—ah! no, not her, but 
the thing that had been her an hour ago—along 
with it, another plaything for its savage sport. 


The next day Northmour was told the news 
that mode such a startling impression in all the 
neighborhood for miles around—that Julia Wor¬ 
den had left home at twilight, that Thursday 
evening, to visit ber cousin Lizzie; that she had 
been drowned in trying to cross the big run; 
and that her body was found washed out on the 
edge of Elliot’s meadow. And os he heard all 
this, his first emotions of surprise and pity were 
succeeded by a pang whose keenness suddenly 
revealed to him the strength of a danger now 
over forever. But he was not a man to cherish 
morbid fancies or sentimental regrets: and then, 
what was there to regret ? Was it through any 
fault of his that the poor thing’s life had come 
to this sudden and pitiful termination? His 
conscience told him “No.” And if, in the days 
since then — the days that have brought him 
the coveted fulfilment of all his dreams of a 
so-called success—he has ever known a feeling 
of loss—of something wanting to his life’s 
completeness — of regret for some fair vista 
of possibility shut off before he had caught 
scarcely a glimpse of its beauty — if such a 
consciousness has ever troubled him, he has 
probably tried to crowd it down with his usual 
work-a-day realism. 

But, in spite of him, the girl’s face, unsoiled 
with the pathos of her early death, comes to 
haunt his memory; and then his thoughts stray 
away to what this lost possibility might have led 
to, if she had been of “ the class and kin and 
blood” among which he had wanted to choose a 
wife. In short, if she had been, not Jule Warden, 
but her idealized double, and he himself not 
Northmour, but another—if Nature had changed 
her materials, and Fate her inexorable decree 
—he might have done—what? Perhaps nothing, 
after all; perhaps made a fool of himself, and 
might be now having these some thoughts in 
regard to the loss of some other fancied ideal. 
But generally he keeps his thoughts in legitimate 
channels; and his busy, prosperous life is not 
often troubled with memories of Jule. 


RETURNING HOME. 


BT MINNIE 0. BALLARD 


I dreamed of my old home, last night— 
Long years had passed away ; 

I came back to the scenes so bright 
A stranger worn and gray. 

And stranger forms were in those halls, 
Strange fyes at the board; 

My list’nlng ear, at echo’s calls, 

Caught no familiar word. 


The birds were singing merrily, 

The flowers bloomed an before j 
The snn shone jost as cheerily 
As once it, shone of yore. 

All things seemed sweet, and fair, and true; 

Nor time had wrought derny. 

But oh! the friends my childhood knew— 
Bear angels I where were they 7 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


"The neatest case that ever came under 
my personal knowledge?” questioned Detective 
Sparkle, in a meditative tone. 

1 nodded, looking interested in advance. 

“Well, I don’t know that I could decide as to 
that, on the spur of the moment, but I’ll tell you 
one which ranks high in my list of tidy things. 

It happened ten years ago, and the only person 
to whom I promised secrecy is dead. The truth 
was kept so quiet that nobody except the people 
concerned would recognize the facts, even if you 
put them in a story; and what’s more, nobody 
that read it would ever believe but what you 
made the thing up out of your own head.” 

Mr. Sparkle indulged in a brief meditation, 
apparently collecting his memories, and presently 
began his narrative, in these words: j 

“ I was summoned one morning from Scotland | 
Yard, to go to the residence of Colonel Helstone, 
nrir Kensington Gardens. It was the finest 
house in the street, standing in grounds of its 
own, with a carriage-drive in front, hot-house 
and graperies in the rear, and every other out¬ 
ward sign of wealth and luxury. 

“ 1 rang the bell, and when I mentioned my 
name to the servant who opened the door, ho 
raid that Mr. Helstone was expecting me; but 
1 saw by the expression of his face that he had j 
no idea of my identity, or of the business which 
brought me there. 

“ I was shown directly upstairs, and ushered 
into a library on the second flight. The man 
tapped on a door at the further end, entered in 
obedience to a summons from within, and in a 
few moments returned, asking me to go into his 
master’s dressing-room. Between natural apti¬ 
tude for my profession, and long practice therein, 

1 can take a comprehensive view of details much 
more rapidly than most people. Before I had 
spoken a word, or Mr. Helstone had even 
finished his first sentence, I think I could have 
told every stick of fiirniture, down to the orna¬ 
ments, and had had a good look, not only at the 
owner of all that magnificence, but at a young 
gentleman of twenty-eight or so, busily engaged 
in writing a letter, who struck me as about the 
finest and handsomest specimen of a London 
‘swell* that I had ever set eyes on. 

"Mr. Helstone was a handsome man too, of 
shout sixty, with features which were at once 


gentle and determined, and a head that I think 
I should have recognized as remarkable, even 
had I not known its possessor by reputation as 
one of the shrewdest and most fortunate financiers 
of our day. 

44 4 Glad to see you, Mr. Sparkle; much obliged 
for your promptness,’ were his opening words. 

4 Pray sit down, and I will explain the business 
which made me send for you. My nephew 
here, Captain Tevis, knows all about the matter: 
indeed, it was he who advised me to choose you, 
happening to have heard of your skill and dis¬ 
cretion.’ 

44 The Captain glanced at me with a smile, and 
nodded as if this were am introduction; and I 
thought to myself that at least I had two real 
gentlemen to deal with. And let me tell you 
that though my duties have often led me among 
the high and mighty, I’ve not found the genuine 
article any too common. 

44 It would take too long to repeat the conver¬ 
sation which put me in possession of the entire 
case, so I will give you the plain facts as briefly 
as I can. 

‘‘Although Mr. Helstone had in a measure 
retired from business, ho was still interested 
in numerous stock and mining companies, and 
usually found his way two or three times a week 
over to a certain office in Lothbury. A few days 
previous, a fire had broken out in the building, 
which had done a good deal of damage; and the 
owners chose that opportunity, since repairs must 
be made, to undertake numerous alterations which 
had long been contemplated. 

44 Mr. Helstone had kept there, in a safe, cer¬ 
tain transferable bonds to a large amount, and 
besides these, what would seem quite a fortune to 
you or me, in the way of diamonds and other 
valuable jewelry, which had belonged to his late 
wife. It became necessary to remove these, and 
as his own house was warranted fire and burglar- 
proof, he decided to transfer them to a safe which 
stood in a large light closet off from his library. 
He put the papers and boxes in a valise, along 
with a sum of money lately paid him, carried 
them home in his carriage, and laid them away 
without confiding his secret to anybody. He 
chose a new combination for unlocking the fire¬ 
proof, and, too methodical to trust to his memory, 
jotted down a reminder in a note-book which lay 
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in a drawer of bis writing-table. He chose tboJ 
name 'Wilson* for the word, and wrote under it 
'Papers to return/ and below that the date. You 
will see presently why I am so particular about 
what seems a mere trifle. 

" That very evening, ho slipped on the door¬ 
step, as he was leaving the house, and Bpraincd 
> his ankle so severely that ho had to bo carried 
upstairs and put to bed. The pain was excessive 
for the time, and, into the bargain, ho was suffer¬ 
ing torture from a neglected tooth: so the doctor 
administered a liberal narcotic, which had the 
effect of partly stupefying him, and at the samo 
time filling his head with all sorts of half- 
delirious fancies. 

*' His niece, Miss Rose Halsey, who lived with 
him, had gone to dino with a relative; but it 
chanced that George Carlton, a young protegi of 
Mr. Ilclstonc’s, was in tho house, and took the 
management of matters into his own hands when 
the servants turned imbecile, as servants in fine 
houses have a trick of 9 doing in tho presence of 
sudden disaster. 

" This Carlton was tho son of an old friend of 
Mr. Iiclstonc’s, and he had befriended him from 
boyhood,defraying tho expenses of his education, 
and helping him to a situation later. The young 
man had disappointed his benefactor in one par¬ 
ticular : instead of taking to business, his inclina¬ 
tions all turned towards literature; but finding 
that ho had great talent as well as fondness for 
the profession, Mr. Ilelstono had aided him in 
his plans. Thanks to his influence, Carlton had 
a position on a leading newspaper, which afforded 
him a reasonable livelihood, and left him lcisuro 
for what was probably the moro congenial work 
of story-writing—plays too, I believe, though ho 
had never got to the point of having one pro¬ 
duced. Besides these occupations, he camo to 
the house several times a week to assist Mr. 
Helstone in his numerous correspondence, and 
things of that sort, dined there frequently, and 
was fairly on tho footing which might have been 
accorded a relative. 

“After the physician had gone, Carlton re¬ 
mained alone with Mr. Helstone until past ten 
o’clock; then Miss Halsey returned, and a few 
moments later, Captain Tevis called, having 
heard at the club of his uncle’s accident. Both 
niece and nephew spoke rather reproachfully to 
Carlton because he had not sent for them at 
once; and he replied that, having the doctor’s 
assurance that the accident was not serious, ho 
had thought it better not to alarm the young 
lady, and he had believed the Captain down at 
Greenwich. 

“The following morning, Carlton sent Miss 


Halsey a note, asking news of her uncle, and 
lull of regrets at his own inability to be of 
service for two or three days to come. He had 
been suddenly ordered to Liverpool on business 
for the newspaper; and any delay would peril 
his position, he said. In fact, he was forced to 
take the next train; and hb messenger had 
orders to meet him at Euston Square station, 
with Miss Halsey’s reply. 

“Two days elapsed. Mr. Helstone could 
hobble from hb bed to an easy-chair; and late 
on the afternoon before I was summoned, he 
received a letter from tho director of some com¬ 
pany with which ho had dealings, requesting 
certain papers which ho had neglected to 
forward. These documents lay in the fire-proof. 
Mr. Helstone sent hb servant down with orders 
for tho clerk to wait till ho rang; and when 
alone, ho limped into tho library and opened 
the safe. After taking out tho packago he 
wanted, some impulse led him to glance into the 
drawer in which ho had secreted the bonds, 
jeweb, and money. To hb dismay, thejj were 
all gone. 

“ IIo dbpatclicd hb business with tho clerk ; 
then, as anybody would, went back to institute 
a second and third examination of tho safe, 
unable to believe tho ovidenco of hb own eyes. 
Before ho had recovered from tho first stupefac¬ 
tion caused by tho discovery, Captain Tevb 
called, and his uncle acquainted him with the 
facts. There was only ono person to whom sus¬ 
picion could point with any degreo of weight, 
and that was Georgo Carlton; though until hb 
nephew pointed thb out, Mr. Helstone had not 
admitted tho idea to hb own consciousness. On 
hb way to tho house, Tevis had met a man con¬ 
nected with tho paper whom ho knew slightly, 
and hod said it was hard of the firm to send 
Carlton off just then; and had received for 
answer a look of wonder and tho reply that 
Carlton had boon sent nowhere. On tho con¬ 
trary, he had written two days before to the 
editor that he was called away on business for 
Mr. Hebtono. At hb uncle’s request, Tevb 
drove at onco to Carlton’s lodgings, and learned 
that he no longer lived there. Ho had given 
warning somo time before, os, indeed, tbo 
Helstone family knew; but tho woman said 
that though hb things wero packed and his bill 
paid, sho bad expected him back to pass the 
night. He did not return; and the next morn¬ 
ing—the day Mbs Halsey got hb note—a man 
had called with a written order to take hb 
luggage, and in reply to the woman’s question, 
said he was to carry it to the Euston Square 
station. 
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“Now, of course, details which would not ; 
otherwise have recurred to Mr. Helstone came 
op to 8well the count. He recollected that when 
he entered the house with the valise, George 
Carlton was in the hall. As he finished writing 
the combination-word in his note-book, he heard 
a sound, looked up, and saw Carlton standing 
in the half-open door; and the young man 
observed, rather confusedly, that he had thought 
Hr. Helstone bado him enter. Also, in his 
partial delirium, the old gentleman remembered 
distinctly twice waking from a doze by calling ‘ 
•Wilson,’ and then babbling something about 
having dropped his wife’s wedding-ring, and 
wanting it searched for. 

“ It was plain that Mr. Helstone suffered 
keenly from the conviction forced upon him of 
the worthlessness of the young man ho had 
loved and trusted; but it was equally clear 
that he would pursue the course ho had com¬ 
menced, without a shadow of weakness or relent¬ 
ing. He asked mo if the suspicious evidenco 
was strong enough to warrant Carlton’s arrest, 
if he could be found; and to that I unhesitatingly 
answered in the affirmative. I inquired if the 
matter had been confided to any other person, 
and was told that Miss Halsey know, but that 
•he utterly refused to bclievo in Carlton’s guilt. 

“ I saw Captain Tevis shrug his shoulders; and 
when he caught my eyo he said: 

‘“In fact, nobody but me wa9 prepared to 
consider him anything but a model of all the 
virtues.* 

‘“You were not?* 

“ ‘ The truth is,’ returned the Captain, with his 
winning smile, 4 1 was only too ready to suspect him, 
because I never liked the fellow. Still, I must do 
myself the justice to say that I don’t think it is in 
my nature to be mean or revengeful.’ 

“‘No, no,’ Mr. Helstone said. 

* “You see,* continued the Captain, *1 have 
been rather a scape-grace—got in debt, and 
worried this best of uncles a good deal. But 
I held my tongue, though I could have told of 
certain gaming adventures and suppers with 
actresses, which certainly his salary could not 
have paid for.* 

“After a little more conversation, the Captain 
left us together, saying to his uncle that he had 
promised to see Miss Halsey. When Mr. Helstone 
and I had arranged upon the plan I deemed it 
best to pursue, I bade him good-morning, prom¬ 
ising to call the next day. Ho gave me per¬ 
mission to look over the house; to hold any 
conversation I pleased with the butler: not that 
1 expected to obtain information, but it is always 
my habit to leave nothing neglected. 
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“ I glanced into the apartments on the upper 
floors, then went down to tlio drawing-room 
flight, entering a saloon directly under Mr. 
Helstone’s chamber. Heavy curtains hung over 
the doorway leading into tho front room, and I 
could hear voices in excited conversation. My 
senso of honor as a man is one thing; my duty 
os a detective is another. Hero I was simply the 
detective. To know all and everything possible 
about every person in that house was my duty; 
and I had no idea of hesitating to use any means 
that came to hand. 

‘“Rose, Rose, do you realize what you are 
saying?’ I heard Captain Tevis exclaim, in a 
. voice so changed from tho indolent tones in 
| which he hod spoken in my presence that it 
‘ was scarcely recognizable. 

“‘Perfectly,’ a clear ringing girl’s voice 
replied; ‘ and I mean every word that I have 
uttered. You always hated George Carlton. But 
for you, my uncle would never have suspected 
him.’ 

“ 4 My belief had nothing to do with it,’ he 
interrupted. ‘The evidence is there—plain, con¬ 
clusive : ask the detective.’ 

“ ‘ What should I care for tho opinion of all 
the detectives in London?’ she cried. ‘George 
Carlton is innocent—’ 

“ 4 Ho was a gambler and a libertine, and I 
\ con prove it!’ Tevis broke in again, a fierce 

I anger now sounding in his tone. 

“‘When I said you always hated him?’ she 
cried, contemptuously. ‘No proofs could move 
me: they can be bought by any unscrupulous 
man with money enough at his command.’ 

“‘Good God, Rose! do you know what you 
are accusing me of?’ 

“ ‘ I accuse you of nothing: I state my convio- 
; tions.’ 

“ ‘And this to the man who has loved you so 
truly and so long!’ 

“ ‘ I have told you again and again that I 
would not hear this language from you,’ she 
said, slowly and sternly. * I consider it an 
insult. Repeat it, and I will appeal to my 
; uncle for protection. If ho cannot give such, I 
will leave his house: I am of age, and free to 
act.’ 

“ ‘ Good heavens, Rose! can this bo you ?’ 

“‘I scarcely recognize myself,’ she answered; 
‘but I warn you that while you arc fighting 
against George Carlton, I shall bo fighting for 
: him.’ 

“‘Ahl’ gasped Tevis, ‘you said I hated the 
villain. No wonder, when I knew that ho pre¬ 
sumed to love you—’ 

“‘He never told me so,’ she cried, before he 
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could finish his sentence. 1 1 wish now that he j to Miss Halsey herself. She had an income of 
had.’ | two thousand pounds a year, and was at no 

“‘You love him—you do—oh I you dare to j expense whatever, as her uncle insisted upon 
admit it?’ \ providing for her dress while she acted as tie 

“ ‘ Leave this room!’ she said, in a voice j mistress of his house; yet 1 discovered that Miss 
scarcely above a whisper, but fuller of scornful Halsey had, months before, been obliged to raise 
indignation than any I ever heard. 1 Leave this a sum of three thousand pounds secretly, being 
room, or I shall go at ouoe to my uncle, and he j unable to touch her income without her uncle’s 
shall decide between you and me.’ j knowledge. 

“ ‘ Rose!’ he cried, pleadingly. j “ Before the week ended, Mibs Halsey dis- 

*“Go!’ she repeated; and I could fancy the ) charged her makl: a faithful person, who had 
gesture which accompanied the tone. £ been in her service for years; and Mr. Helstono 

“ In another instant I heard Captain Tevis \ mentioned to me, incidentally, that his niece had 
descend the stairs; and before I could move, \ declined to give him her reasons; but I learned 
the draperies were swept bock, and Miss Halsey \ from the butler that, ufter a stormy interview with 
entered. I suppose people in genera) would have ; her mistress, the woman was sent out of tho 
expected to sec a tall black-eyed Juuo of a S house at a quarter of an hour’s notice, 
creature; but my experience in the way of j “Nearly three weeks elapsed, and no trace of 
determined women made me quite prepared to J George Carlton could be gained. During that 
see what 1 did: a medium-sized person, with \ time, though I was frequently at the house, and 
hair like spun gold, a complexion so delicate and j often encountered Miss Halsey, no conversation 
a figure so fragile, that but for the suppleness j passed between ub ; and beyond a slight bow of 
and grace of every movement, they would have j recognition, she never appeared aware of my pree- 
given the impression of ill-bealth. She stopped \ ence. Sbc grew thin and pale; but before her 
short at sight of me, her great eyes, still block j uncle she bore up wonderfully—though my friend 
with excitement, fixed full on my face. j the butler could tell a different tale. Every step 

“ 4 You are Mr. Sparkle?’ she said, inquiringly. \ she took was carefully watched ; and at last my 
I bowed. ‘You beard our conversation?’ I j mind was made up. 1 went to the house one mom- 
bowed again. ‘ 1 am very glad of it.’ Perhaps j ing, and sent her a message that 1 desired to see 
my third bow exasperated her—though I had > her. She came down in a few moments into the 
not meant it should—for she said, with somewhat \ reception-room, and throngh her assumption of 
of tho contemptuous intonation in which sho \ calmness I could detect a burning anxiety, for 
had addressed her cousin: ‘So your opinions j which I was not slow to find a reason, 
are already formed? You have saved yourself “‘Have you some message you wish me to 
trouble by accepting Captain Tevis’s theory?’ \ give my uncle?’ she asked, alter wishing me 
“ 4 1 have no opinions, madam,” I said, quietly; \ good-morning. 

‘what I want is evidence: so far, it is very much j “‘No,’ I said ; ‘my errand is to yon.’ 

against Mr. George Carlton.* j “ She sat down, and motioned me to take a 

“ She turned and left me without a word—with- j chair. Decided as I was, I really felt it a for- 
©ut even deigning me a glance; for which I was \ miduble undertaking to speak. If she told her 
sorry, though I thought, after all, that nothing j uncle, I should undoubtedly be at one© dismissed, 
could come of any further conversation. j But that was of little consequence; for my efforts 

“ During the next few days I was busy enough, j had so signally failed, that unless I could succeed 
I had unlimited means at my command, and I j in getting a hold on her, I might as well relin- 
used them freely. A person answering to the quish the case. She sat quietly looking at me, 
missing man’s description had sailed from South- j and I knew she was enjoying my perplexity, 
ampton for Havre on the day Carlton’s luggage } Finally she said, with a smile: 
was sent to the Euston Square station, and ij “‘You find it difficult to begin, Mr. Sparkle.’ 
dispatched a trusty agent to search Paris and \ I took refuge in a bow, vexed at my own hesi- 
the Continental cities for him, not neglecting to { tation. ‘Then I will help you,’ she went ©n. 
telegraph due information to America and Aus- j * You have watched my movements very carefully 
tralia. For myself, I was occupied in London, 5 —don’t look surprised denial.’ 
and though I found no clue to the gentleman, I “‘I didn’t mean to,* I answered, bluntly, 
foamed that Captain Tevis’s accusations in regard j “‘Your theory is: that I know something of 
to his gaming, and other little weaknesses, were \ George Carlton’s whereabouts: that I have means 
quite correct; and I learned, too, certain other j of communicating with him. You are mistaken, 
things—and very mysterious they were—in regard; I am only trying U) find such. Ask me any 
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questions you like. I may answer freely. I may ] 
refuse to reply. I shall not even prevaricate. I j 
never told a lie in my life.’ 

“ She spoke slowly—like a person repeating j 
words learned by heart; but she looked me full; 
in the face with eyes that blazed like an eagle’s. : 

‘“Some months ago you raised secretly three 
thousand pounds/ I said. * For whom ?’ 

“ ‘ Not for George Carlton. That is all I can 
tell you, because I gave my word: and I can’t 
break it.’ 

“‘Not even if your telling would help Mr. 
Carlton V 1 asked. 

“ She grew deathly white, closed her eyes for 
a moment to check a sudden rush of tears, then 
shook her head. So I knew that if hitherto as 
truthful as she boasted, she had begun to lie 
now. 

‘“Then, with your permission, I will ask 
another question,’ I said. She bent her head 
assentingly. * During the past year you have 
been in the habit of paying frequent visits to a 
certain house in Paddington—Mr. Carlton went 
there, too. Of late, your visits have ceased.* 

“‘Yes. The person I used to visit is dead. 
She was a poor girl whom 1 had known in the 
country when we were children. She sought mo 
out, with a sad tale of having been secretly 
married in Italy. Her husband deserted her, 
after stealing the proofs of the marriage, and sho 
found her way to London. I helped her till sho 
died. Mr. Carlton,, the only person to whom I 
confided her story, assisted me.* 

“ * Will you tell me the name of the man whom 
she declared to be her husband ?’ 

“‘Chptain Arthur Tcvis.’ 

“ ‘And you never told your uncle ?* 

** * It would have been useless. The plot was 
so carefully arranged, that my uncle would have 
believed Arthur/ 

“‘Miss Halsey, in the conversation I over¬ 
heard, that first day, you insinuated that you 
suspected your cousin.’ 

“ ‘ I did/ she replied; 1 and I do still/ 

•“On what grounds?’ 

“ * Captain Tevis was in the house, the day my 
uncle brought home the valise. I had opened 
the door, intending to go out into the grounds. \ 
I met him on the steps. We went into the break- > 
fast-room; he angered me, and we quarreled. I \ 
left him, and, as I got to the drawing-room floor, I \ 
beard my uncle ring; heard him tell Johnson to \ 
take the valise; from my window I saw Arthur \ 
Tevis go away/ \ 

“ ‘Anything else ?* j 

“‘Yes. After I had gone to bed, the night of j 
my uncle’8 accident, I woke suddenly from a bad \ 


dream. I was nervous, and went down to listen 
at my uncle’s door. I heard a step on the stairs, 
looked down, and saw Mr. Carlton in the half- 
light. “ You left uncle alone?” 1 said. “Oh, no,” 
he answered: “Johnson was in bed, and Captain 
Tevis agreed to wait till I got back. We broke a 
bottle of medicine: and I’ve been a full hour 
hunting the chemist who had the prescription. 
The Captain mistook the name.” ’ 

\ “ ‘ Why didn’t you mention this?* 

i “ ‘ Because Johnson is certain the Captain left 
| the house before he went to bed. You would all 
\ have said Mr. Carlton told a falsehood.’ 

“‘Is that all?’ 

J “ ‘ No. Yesterday, Captain Tevis paid gaming- 
! debts to the amount of five thousand pounds. 

| He is ruined; has only his pay, and an allowance 
\ from my uncle. There isn’t a soul who would 
s lend him five hundred.’ 

i “‘You have told me what my theory is. Will 
s you confide yours to me ?’ 

“*I believe that George Carlton has been kid¬ 
napped, and hidden somewhere in London/ 

“ ‘ But you received a note from him, the morn¬ 
ing after the—’ 

“ ‘ He never wrote that note! The suspicion 
did not occur to me for days; then I compart'd 
it carefully with other notes, and I could see a 
difference. I have the letter in my pocket. I 
have carried it ever since. Look at it; and look 
at this page, which is his writing.’ 

“ I took the sheets she held out; but, after a 
rigid scrutiny, was certain the same band had 
penned both. I asked her if I might intrust 
them to an expert for examination, and she con¬ 
sented, on my giving a solemn promise that I 
would return them. 

“ * What is your opinion now ?’ she asked. 

“ * I told you that I never have opinions/ 

“ ‘ Is there any ground for suspecting Captain 
Tevis?’ 

“ ‘ I see nono whatever; though I want an 
explanation as to how he paid his indebtedness.’ 

“ ‘ He will be here presently. My uncle asked 
him to come at one, not remembering that he was 
obliged to go out. Go into the next room, and 
you shall hear mo ask him.’ 

“ ‘ Good ! One question more. Y’ou sent yonr 
maid away—’ 

“ ‘ For personal reasons, which I do not choose 
to give. There is the bell—that is Captain Tevis/ 

“ I hurried into the atjjoining chamber, and 
hid behind the portiere. Presently the Captain 
entered. His cousin cut short his salutations by 
saying, curtly: 

“ ‘ Have you unexpectedly come into a fortune?* 

44 4 1 felt as if I had, yesterday,’ he answered. 
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* when I was able to pay the lost five thousand 
pounds I owed.’ 

‘“Yet uncle settled your debts less than nine 
months ago. You must not trust to my generosity 
to keep from him the fact that you have been 
gambling.’ 

“ ‘ My God ! Rose, how you treat me,’ ho cried. 

* I have not touched a card since I gave my 
promise. The truth is, I kept dark about that five 
thousand. I dared not put it in. I’ll tell you 
bow I paid it: I sold two of my best horses, and 
the pictures that were saved from the firo at my 
old den in Hampshire.’ 

“ ‘ There were nono saved, except in a ruinous 
state.' 

“‘I thought so at first. But-three of tho 
Wouvermaus were restored as good ft3 ever. I 
said nothing, because I meant to sell them to 
help mo out. Now do, for once, believe me.’ 

“ 4 Uncle wished mo to tell you ho was un¬ 
expectedly called out. lie won’t bo homo till 
dinner,’ was all she said. 

• That meahs you want me to go?’ 

‘“It docs.’ 

“ « Rose—Rose! ’ 

44 She passed him and went into tho hall. He 
followed. I heard the outer door close behind 
him. As I reached tlio corridor, Miss Halsey 
was ascending the stairs. She waved her hand, 
in a sign more of utter discouragement than of 
leave-taking, and passed on. I waited till I was 
certain the Captain had had time to reach the 
street. Then I left tho house. 

“A a I was going down tho road, to my surpriso 
he came out of tho shrubberies, where he had 
been gathering an autumn-flower. 

‘“You—Mr. Sparkle?’ lie said. ‘Why, my 
eousin did not say you wero there.’ 

“ 4 Did not remember, perhaps,' I answered, 
carelessly. 

“ He stopped short, and looked at mo fixedly. 
An expression of terriblo pain crossed his face. 

“ ‘ She asked me that quostion for you to hear,’ 
he said. ‘ Great heavens! I cannot bear this 
any longer. I have loved that woman better than 
my own soul, and she hates me for it! Why, ono 
would think sho wanted to put her lover’s guilt 
on me. It is too awful! ’ 

“ I had no doubt that sho did want to; but I 
kept my own counsel. After a littlo more talk, 
he insisted that, the next day, I should go with 
him, and havo convincing proof that his story in 
regard to raising tho money was true. 

“ 4 Rose, has West Indian blood in her veins,’ 
he said : ‘ she never forgives. Sparklo, sho loves 
that man. She would lmng me, if sho could, to 
save him. It is dreadful to say; but I must 


speak to somebody. I’d dio sooner than say a 
word to my uncle. But she will never rest till 
she has ruined mo with him—and oh I how I 
loved her—did—I do! Well, I needn’t moke a 
fool of myself. I must endure it all.’ 

“I was genuinely sorry for him; and what 
was unpardon&blo, in my excitement I let him 
see my suspicion that Carlton was hidden in 
London, that Miss Halsey know it, and that the 
maid, who had been dismissed os a blind, was in 
their confidence. 

44 He looked like death when ho seized my 
idea. I mode him go into a public-house and 
drink a glass of wine. lie did not seem angry 
or revengeful—only broken-hearted, but deter^ 
mined to save his cousin. lie proposed a score 
of wild plans for discovering tho fugitive. 

“Another week went by. I had seen tho men 
who purchased tho hor.xs and pictures, was 
working always unremittingly, and now with 
Captain Tevis’s full assistance. I left tho watch¬ 
ing his cousin to a trusty agent of lib; sent him 
daily a list of my engagements, and tho places at 
which I could bo found at certain hours, so that 
if he got upon any clue, no timo need be lost. 

“And on tho seventh day, a summons camo in 
hot haste. George Carlton had been found. Miss 
Halsey’s former maid had been recognized, in 
spite of her careful disguise. Sho had been 
watched. Sho and Miss Halsey were then in 
tho house. Tho address wa3 a street of ill- 
reputo, over in tho heart of tho city. The 
underground - rail took mo thero speedily, ac¬ 
companied by a couplo of officers in plain 
clothes. 

“ W r hen I rang at tho door, Captain Tevis’s 
man admitted mo. Tho Captain himself hurried 
down the stairs. Ho was wildly excited, but 
struggled hard for composure. 

“ 4 My cousin and her maid are upstairs,* he 
said. ‘They refused to go. Oh, do urge Rose 
to get away! This is how it was: My man got 
on the woman’s track; then saw her and Rose. 
Ho pushed his way iu. Tho old man who has 
the house seems half an idiot; says ho didn’t 
know thoro was anything wrong; that tho young 
man camo hero to lodge, gave him money, then 
was taken ill—vory ill. That’s why lie wasn't 
moved. He can sit up now. Evon his luggage 
is here.' 

“A few moro hasty explanations, then I saw 
the old man, who wrung his hands, and told a 
plain story. Then Tevis and I went up to a 
garret; and thero wo found George Carlton, worn 
to a shadow by a terriblo fever; and beside him 
wero Miss Halsey and tho maid. 

“ The young lady glanced up as wo entered. 
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He is found, you see, Mr. Sparkle/ she j 
said. | 

44 4 Saved V murmured Carlton, looking only at j 
her. 

“ 4 Captain Tevis has told you his story ?* she 
asked. ‘Then Mr. Carlton shall tell you his/ 

“ 4 Has there been time to make one up, Rose ?’ 
the Captain asked. ‘ I warn you it will be use¬ 
less. My agents are trustworthy men, known to 
Mr. Sparkle.’ 

44 4 Will you listen to Mr. Carlton ?’ inquired 
Miss Halsey of me. 

“This was Carlton’s story: As he left Mr. 
Helstone’s house that fatal night, he had been 
knocked senseless by a blow on the back of his 
head. When he came to, he found himself lying 
in that garret-room. Ho was very ill; was left 
unattended, but water and coarse food were placed 
daily by his bedside, lie lived on, however, only 
from sheer physical vitality. When he began to 
get better, he was confined so that he could not 
reach the windows. Several times a man came 
and made him offers of his freedom if ho would 
go to Australia. He refused. Ho believed that 
there had been an idea of murdering him. He 
was certain that ho had recognized Captain 
Tevis’s voice as one of the masked men who 
wero his visitors. lie supposed ho had been 
kidnapped because Tevis believed that Miss 
Halsey loved him. 

“The Captain and I both listened ^quietly. 
Then I said: 

44 4 Mr. Carlton, you will have to como with 
me. I promised that if you were discovered, Mr. 
Helstono should see you before your arrest. We 
will go to his house. Miss Halsey, I should advise 
you to leave this place at once. Captain, has any 
search been made for the missing property ?* 

44 4 Yes; and suooessfttlly/ said a voice. If a 
thunderbolt had fallen, I could not have been 


I more astounded. I turned ; and in the doorway 
stood John Drew, a detective whom 1 knew well. 
% 1 remember glancing at Captain Tevis: 1 thought 
he was dying. 

44 4 Mr. Carlton’8 story is correct in every 
particular,’ continued Drew. 4 When you would 
have nothing to do with her theory, Sparkle, 

; Miss Halsey communicated with me through 
her maid, who, of course, went away from Mr. 
Heist one’s at once. It has been a long fight, 
but we’ve won: though we had against us about 
the neatest plot and the cleverest man 1 over 
encountered. You really are, Captain/ he added, 
bowing to that gentleman, who sat motionless and 
white os a stone image; 4 and os a forger you aro 
unequaled. Sparkle, he wroto every one of those 
letters signed with Mr. Carlton’s name! I think 
his idea in getting the luggage here was to per¬ 
suade his prisoner to leave the country; but I 
don’t know. Anyhow, he bit at your idea, and 
let the maid discover the house, thinking that 
for you to find Mr. Carlton here, luggage and 
all, would bo proof enough, and that tho valuables 
were too safely hidden to be in danger. Luckily 
I had a hold on the old codger downstairs, 
which ruined his little game. Come, Captain, 
we’ll all go together and visit tho uncle. Sparkle, 
don’t look so crestfallen. Better luck next bout; 
and remember, nine times out of ten, it’s wise to 
trust to a woman’s intuitions/ 

44 Well, that happened ten years ago. Mr. 
Helstono kept his nephew’s shame a secret, and 
sent him to Australia, where he was killed in a 
drunken brawl. Mr. and Mrs. Carlton live in 
Italy, and the old gentleman always winters 
with them. 

44 As for Drew and myself, we are the best 
fViends in the world; which proves that I am 
not a bad sort, else I never should have forgiven 
his pushing me to the wall in that fashion.” 


DOLORES. 

BY MBS. LUCY if. DUNN. 


Whmb earth's miracles are making, 

In their color and perfume; 

Where the waxen calla flushes. 

In the moonlight's tender gloom; 
Where the willows hy ths water 
Droop and murmur all a-blow; 

And ths soft wind sways the lily 
Like a censer to and (To; 

Where the love-bird woos his sweetheart; 

Where tho blossoms woo the hmtito 
I am waiting ! I am calling! 

Do you hear me, Dolores 1 


O'er the misty mountains hanging, 

Like a veil across the light; 

Like the moon upon the ocean, 

When tho pointed sails gloam white; 

8o tho day Is dying ccimly, 

And tho buu sinks out of sight; 

Aud tho ourfbur-liell Is tolling, 

And I wait and dream all night-7 
Dream of you 3 your angel presence, 
Whoso white wings float on the breewi 
Ob. my broken, broken blowout 1 
Oh, my lost, lust Dolores 1 
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BT BMILT LENNOX. 

A dull November day was drawing to its close, \ iied—had left his home to follow his own set 
and a sombre twilight brooded in the room where j ways, and go—I know not whither. I found you 
sat an old white-headed man With the seal of < —a homeless orphan—with your little brother, 
death upon his brow, and, on a low stool at his 5 in giving birth to whom your mother had died, 
feet, a young girl whose large thoughtful eyes j From papers left behind her, and your own 
appeared fixed upon the far, uncertain future. \ recollections, I knew she was from England, and 
The room had been perfectly still for some j had seen better days. But alas! I know no 
time. The old man seemed to have been doziug; i more; and when I die, you will be destitute. Yet 
but suddenly he started up, as though from some j what should 1 have done, in all those long lonely 
gloomy reverie, and laid his hand upon the tired \ years, if it had not been for you? Oh, Irene! 
head that was pressed against his knee. I never say that you owe me anything. You are 

“Irene, dear,” he said, with feverish eager- f as dear to me as my own child.” 
ness, “won’t you get my violin? Be careful, J She had fallen on her knees beside him, and 
child. Don’t wake Archie.” \ was sobbing passionately, with her face buried in 

No need of that warning. Though the girl ; his lap. 
sprang up quickly to do the old man s bidding, j “ But you have been so good to me/' she cried, 
she moved softly, and stepped with tender caution j u I cannot live without you.” 
over the prostrate form of a little boy, who lay < A spasm of pain passed over his wan face, 
on a rug fast asleep. “Poor little girl!” he murmured, brokenly. 

He seemed to be about nine years of age, but s “ I know it is hard. Of late years, everything 
pale and delicate. One small slender hand sup- > has gone wrong with me. No one wanted to 
ported his head, a faint smile curved his sensitive > employ nn old broken-down violinist; but still I 
mouth, and his white lids drooped softly upon \ could keep you in bread and clothes; and now—” 
his checks; but alas! the eyes beneath them had j A dry sob choked his utterance; he passed his 
never yet waked to see the light: Archie was j withered hand over his eyes, and hot tears fell 
blind. ! upon Irene’s silky hair. 

“ Oh, grandpa,” Irene murmured, with a bright True to the instinct of love, she forgot her own 
flush upon her cheeks, as she laid the violin in j sorrow at the sight of his distress, 
the old man’s lap, and waited in hushed expect- \ “ Don’t fret, grandpa,” she suid, striving to 

ancy for him to begin. “ Do you really feel ablo 5 speak cheerfully. “ 1 still have this, you know,” 
to play ? See! I told you! You are ever so j touching the violin. “ I am sure I can earn 
much better.” something by playing as you taught me to play ; 

The old man smiled faintly, but shook his { and Archie has his voice—oh, such a sweet voice, 
head. \ too! We shall get along very well. Pm sure.” 

“ Nay, dear,” he answered, touching the violin j “God grant you may!” he said, huskily, 
with soft, caressing fingers; “I shall never be j “Y’ou have a wonderful talent, Irene; but you 
well again. But I thought I should like to play j are so young and so fair to battle with the world, 
upon it once more before—” ! Ah, if my boy had only lived, it might have been 

“ Don’t say that!” she cried, with streaming / so different! I am sure he is dead, Irene, or he 
eyes. “ 1 cannot give you up. You have been ■ would not have stayed away all these years. We 
more to mo than a father. If you had not taken ■ were both a little to blame, perhaps: 1 was exncb- 
care of me when I was a helpless orphan, I J ing, and he hasty: but I know if he had lived 
should have died ; and now, just when I am old j ho would have come back, and all been forgiven.” 
enough to repay some of your kindness, you— His head drooped upon his breast, and for * 

you talk of dying!” J while he said nothing; then he looked up 

The old man drew her towards him, and kissed j suddenly, 
her tenderly. “ Show me your mother’s miniature,” he said. 

“ There can be no debts between us, dear,” he \ “ It is the only chance you have of ever discover- 
said. “ When you came to me, I was childless j ing who she was.” 

and lonely. My only son—the boy whom I idol- j Irene unclasped a slender chain that she had 

( 162 ) 
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worn for years about her neck, and exhibited a f beyond recall: only the voice of angels could 

awaken him. Henry Auburn was dead. 

Two years had passed—years of sorrow and 
hardship for Irene Earl. Left alone in the 
world, with her little blind young brother to 
give a clue to your parents. I had once hoped to j support, she had striven at first to win her 
live to discover them. But death is close at l bread in some gentle way; but it was not so 
hand. I should wish it to be soon—very soon— } easy as she had imagined. Fate went agoinbt 
except for you. I have nothing to leave you, j her: she could get no employment; and after 
Irene, except my music—all my old scores, my l a long struggle with her poverty and pride, sho 
own compositions, and those little airs that Ray- j took her violin, and tried with Archie to earn 
xnond wrote before he left me. Ah I if the boy a living by playing in the streets, 
had only lived, he might have been a great maestro It was a hard lot for a girl tenderly nurtured 
some day.” !; as she had been; but she bore it bravely. For 

He sighed again, but Irene had no answer Archie, however, it was less mortifying: for he 
ready. She just lifted his withered hand, and was blind, and did not sec the looks of haughty 
kissed it—oh ! so softly. unconcern, the bold stares, and inquisitive 

The shadows were deepening in the room. The glances that were cast upon his fair-faced sister 
fire was slowly eating, its heart out. But Archie from day to day. He sang, and was happy, 
slept on undisturbed. knowing that he helped her. 

For a long time they sat there side by side, the It >vas one gloomy morning that they took 
old man and the girl, hand in hand. But pres- their stand near the gate of a handsome house 
ently he roused himself, with an effort, and took j in West Philadelphia, standing in its own 
up the half-forgotten violin that lay in his lap. j grounds, with great old trees on the sides and 

It was an old Stradivarius, with the name i at the back: a house that had just been pur- 

Henry Auburn engraved upon its slender neck, j chased and refitted by a great composer, who, 

“ l will give this to you, Irene,” he said, { after years of brilliant success in Europe, had 

touching the instrument tenderly as though it ) come back, report said, to live in his native 

hid been some live thing that he loved. “Thou Hand. Irene had heard the story, and hoped 

wilt cherish it for its own and for my sake?” > that the great maestro might perhaps deign to 
“Indeed 1 will,” she answered; and a smile! listen to her and her brother, 
played about his lips, in answer, as he took up j Sho stood now tuning her violin, which was 
the bow. } dearer to her than all other earthly possessions 

“ I will play once more,” he said, as though he \ ever could be. 
were speakiug to himself. “This is the last of \ “I don’t feel a bit like singing to-day, sister,” 

Henry Auburn.” j Archie said, plaintively. “ 1 wish—” 

Even as he spoke, he drew the bow lightly < “I am sorry, dear,” she answered, softly, 

across the strings, and a thread of tender i “ Maybe you will feel better after you have 

exquisite melody rose upon the stillness. j started. You know that Is often the case. 

He played as he had never played before. \ Shall wo try ‘My Normandy’?” 

The very soul of music seemed to hover in the} “If you like,” the boy replied, wearily; and 
air, and the girl sat at his feet spell-bound, her j then his clear sweet soprano rose like the song 
quick pulse throbbing with an ecstasy akin to of a bird in early spring; 
pain, her lips parted in breathless attention, and 44 * Qiutnd tout renait h respirance, 

her eyes fixed on the rapt face of the player. Et quo rhiver fuit loin de nous.’ ” 

In the flickering firelight she did not notice The violin took up the alto—a tender tremulous 
the ashen whiteness that stole over his face as he minor—as the song rose on the still air. 
played. His arm seemed animated by something Meantime, in the spacious library within, 
more than mere vitality. The music rose and ; adorned everywhere with objects of art, two 
fell, whispered and thrilled, moaned and sighed, gentlemen sat before the soft-coal fire, engaged 
then died away in a low sob. The bow dropped in earnest conversation. One was a compara- 
passively into his lap, and his head sank upon : tively young man, not more than thirty years 
his breast with a soft fluttering sigh. of age; the other was ten years older; but both 

Irene did not disturb him, for he was wont had about them that high-bred air which we 
to drift thus into dreamland; but when the : always associate with a gentleman, 
room grew chilly, and she rose to throw ai “ I fear, Lord Lyral,” said the younger, “ that 
shawl around him, she found that he had gone j: our missions will prove alike abortive. We have 


picture of a beautiful woman about twenty years j 
of age. He looked at it wistfully, then sighed, j 
and gave it back to Irene. \ 

“ Never part with it,” he said. “ It may yet i 
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been in America a month now—you in search i 
of a long-lost wife and daughter, and I in quest j 
of a father. And though we have employed the l 
l «t detectives, we are no nearer to success J 
Lian when we landed.” i 

“Ah! yes,” said the other, with a sigh; “and ! 
I can never forgive myself. God knows I loved \ 
both my wife and child; but when my father < 
threatened to disinherit me if I acknowledged ! 
my marriage, I thought it would be ruin, and s 
was weak enough to temporize. I wrote to S 
Irene, telling her what he said, and asking her j 
to wait a few years. I never had even an answer. I 
That very day, she took our daughter, and fled to j 
this country. I could not follow her, alas! or did i 
not. That was more than ten years ago. My i 
father only died, as you know, last summer. My j 
first object, after seeing to absolutely necessary < 
business, has been to seek my wife.” < 

“ I also have to reproach myself,” said the l 
other. “ I left my father in anger, years ago, l 
resolving never to return till I had achieved \ 
fame. But now that I come to seek him, I can | 
find no trace of him in his old haunts in New £ 
York: all that I can learn is that his popularity j 
declined, and that he wandered off. But hark! j 
what a wonderful touch for a street-violin ! And j 
what a sweet voice ! ” J 

Meanwhile, Irene had finished the air and j 
Archie the song. The girl now began to play \ 
one of her grandpa’s own compositions. As the i 
plaintive melody quivered forth, the young man j 
started to his feet, and hurried to the window. 5 
“ How strange,” he muttered. “ How could > 
she know that? It is one of Henry Auburn’s— ! 
one of my fa hcr’s own! Lyral,” he added, j 
eagerly, “come here!” \ 

The nobleman rose reluctantly, and advanced \ 
slowly to the window. He was a passionate lover j 
of music, and recognized the merit of the per- i 
formers; but, just then, he would have preferred j 
to go on with the discussion as to the chances of \ 
finding his lost wife. s 

As by a subtle, unaccountable magnetism, Irene ✓ 
became conscious that some one had come to the 5 
window, and looking up with a shy glance as she j 
finished her aria, her tender, thoughtful eyes met 
those of Lord Lyral. The latter clutched his host j 
convulsively by the arm. \ 

“ Great heavens!” he cried; “ what a likeness! s 
Even in that poor, mean dress, even through the j 
wan look of the face, worn with privations, I see ! 
the living image of my wronged Irene.” f 

Archie, now that the aria was over, began to ? 
sing a quaint melody, called the “ Wind Song.” j 
The last sighing refrain had hardly died away, j 
before tho violin took up the theme, and carried j 


it through a number of variations; then dropped 
into a minor key, and half whispered a simple 
little ballad. Both the gentlemen listened, spell¬ 
bound, to the end. Then the younger broke cut: 

“Where could she have learned that, aho?” 
he cried, now as excited as his guest. “ Can it 
be? Yes, I am sure. 1 know every tone of that 
violin.” 

The next moment, the door of the house was 
flung abruptly open, and both gentlemen come 
hurrying down the steps. 

“ Where did you learn these airs? Where did 
you get. this violin?” cried the younger, snatching 
the instrument from Irene's hands, and playing 
over the air she had just played. “Ha! a 
Stradivarius! I thought so. Who gave you this? 
Who taught you how to play?” 

“ My grandfather,” Irene answered, simply. 
“ He was a musician.” 

“ W r hat was his name?” eagerly. 

“ Ho was not my own grandfather,” Irene 
answered, slowly. “ I was only his adopted 
daughter: but he taught me how to play. His 
name was Henry Auburn.” 

“ Henry Auburn ?” 

The face of the young man flushed and paled. 

“ Fatality !” he muttered. “There is a destiny, 
after all. Thank God !” 

“Did you know him, sir?” Irene asked, tim¬ 
idly. “ He was quite celebrated at one time.” 

“ Yes, I knew him,” answered the other, 
absently, “a long time ago, when I was little 
more than a lad. Como into the house.: I want 
to oak you about him.” 

Irene and Archie followed him into tho sump¬ 
tuous library. Lord Lyral accompanied them, 
like one in a dream. He could not, it would 
seem, keep his eyes from Irene. 

“Sit down,” said the former: though he still 
stood himself, holding the violin in his hand. 
“This is his — his Stradivarius. How well I 
remember it!” 

“You must have known him well,” Irene 
exclaimed, with kindling eyes. “Very few of 
his friends ever saw his pet violin.” 

“ Knew him?” he echoed, with a sudden burst 
of emotion. “I was his own son — his most 
ungrateful undeserving son. W hen I was a few 
years older than that boy, I ran away from—” 

“ Oh ! then you must be Raymond,” cried she, 
interrupting him. 

Overcome with emotion, she sank down, and 
burst into passionate joyous tears. The blind 
boy had risen, pale and expectant, vainly 
striving to penetrate tho gloom which hid from 
his sight the face of the man who called him¬ 
self Raymond Auburn. 
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But another person now came upon the scene. $ 
Lord Lyr&I had stood silent for a moment, but \ 
it was only for a moment. Addressing Irene, 
he said: 

“ You tell us Mr. Auburn was not your own 
grandfather. Do you know anything about your 
parents?” ‘ j 

“ Nothing, except that my mother was an Eng-1 
lis.i woman—” ] 

“ Have you no relic of her?” j 

lie spoke eagerly, with a catch in his breath, > 
as he interrupted her. j 

For answer, half frightened by his emotion, j 
she drew forth her mother’s miniature. j 

“Y'es, it is she,” cried Lord Lyral. “Thank \ 
God I thank God !” And he clasped, first Irene, 
and then Archie, in his arms. j 

“ Oh, thank God ! thank God !” he repeated, j 
“ You are your mother’s very image, and your j 
brother is the duplicate of a picture of myself! 
at ten, which hangs in Lyral Gistle. It is not j 
too late to make some reparation for the past. 
Forgive me ! I sinned against your mother, but j 
1 hare repented in bitterness; and God knows 
that if to-day I could bring her back by giving 
up all my rank and wealth, I would do it.” 

“And are you really my father?” said Archie, 
passing his frail hands over the fine manly face 
which was now wet with tears. “My father! | 
Irene used to talk about you. She used to think ! 
you would come back some day, and you have.” j 
With a sigh of happy relief. j 

A choking sob burst from Lord Lyral’s lips; j 
and while he hid his head on tho shoulder of his \ 


eon, he stretched forth a hand to take that of 
Irene, which he pressed fervently. 

Our story is done. We have only to explain 
that the reason why the old musician had no v er 
heard of his son’s success was that Raymond 
had purposely changed his name, resolving never 
to resume the old one until he had won fame 
and wealth. But alas! this had come too late, 
at least for the dead father. 

Additional proofs of Irene’s parentage were 
not wanting, now that a proper clue was had. 
The earl lost no time in tracing her past, with 
Irene’s aid, and identifying the places where 
she and old Mr. Auburn had successively lived. 
He discovered the house where Archie had been 
born just six months after the heart-broken 
mother had landed in America, and found the 
matron still living who had been at the birth of 
the child, and who had afterwards resigned her 
charge to the old musician: “bein’, my lord, 
sorry am I to say it, too poor to take charge of 
the motherless orphans myself.” 

After this, Lord Lyral lost no time in publicly 
acknowledging his children; and before many 
months had passed, Irene had taken her place, 
in her proper sphere, in England. 

Under tho care of an eminent London physi¬ 
cian, Archie’s sight, after awhile, was partially 
restored. He will never see well, but he sees 
enough to enjoy much; and there is not a want 
or wish of his that remains ungratified. 

As for Raymond himself, a great happiness has 
fallen to his lot. Irene is his wife. Ho loves her 
as his own soul, and his love is fully requited. 


THE OUTER AND INNER LIFE. 

BT JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 


TirenE is a song within the lyre 
That never yet was sung; 

Unborn it lies upon each wire 
That loosely hangs unstrung, 

Until the minstrel's hand shall strain 
The Slackened chords in tunc again, 
The bard’s creative spirit give 
That aong a vocal soul to live. 

There is a form the marble holds 
Beneath its surface nido, 

Deep in its unhewn heart it folds 
Beauty no eye has viewed, 
cntil the sculptor's hand shall scale 
Each layer off that stony veil, 

Until at last shall stand displayed 
The perfect form of loveliest maid. 

There is a poem never told 
Within the poet’s soul, 

Like fabled streams o’er beds of gold 
Beneath the earth that roll, 


Until some spell resistless wake 
The soul in rhythmic song to break, ’ 
As bursts the stream into the light, 
Bubbling with golden glory bright. 

There is a love—nor tongue nor lipe 
E’er told its deep desire; 

Burning the heart it silence keeps 
Like subterranean Are, 

Until some mighty passion-gust 
Breaks through the outward icy crust, 
And burning lava-words reveal 
That love the heart would fain conceal. 

The song’s unsung—unhewn the stone, 
The poet’s rhyme untold, 

The hidden fire of love nnshown 
Beneath the surface cold. 

*Tis better thus: tho secret kept, 

The wound unseen, the woe unwept 
The outer life’s deceitful show, 

The inner life that none may know. 
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IT UBS. ANN 8. STEPBENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1883, by Mira Ann Stephens, In the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAOE 76. 

CHAPTERIV. < skip a line of this: I never do when par writes 

Mrs. IIale seemed very busy setting out her ' anything worth while about me.” 
tea-table; but if Amy had been watching her, \ Mrs. Hale drew a deep breath, and meekly 
she might have seen that the quick, brisk step ' prepared herself to listen—though every tone of 
that was usual in the old woman, when she went \ that joyous young voice sharpened the words that 
about her household work, dragged wearily, and | had wounded her with a fresh power of torment, 
that she stood by the table sometimes minutes > Amy read on, now silently, now breaking forth 
together holding a tea-cup and saucer in her $ into exclamations of delight, 
hand as if she did not know what to do with it. \ “Yes! yes! he is coming home, and I—I am 
Rut Amy was, for the time, so elated by the news J going with him to the Berkshire Hills. Oh, 
that had been broken to her, that her whole ; grandmamma! that is almost like being in Ncw- 
mind was occupied with this one idea. Her j port itself. They have theatres iri their own 
father was coming home a great man, and she ; houses there, and young gentlemen and ladies 
was going away into the wide, bright world with ; play pieces in them. Oh, it must be lovely! 
him. It really seemed as if the low ceiling of < Then they go out to ride together, and have lawn- 
tlie kitchen ought to have lifted itself, that she < parties, and picnics, and ever so many things, 
might find more space to breathe in, as this one ; We read about them in the newspapers, and it 
grand idea took possession of her. Up and down ; just sets the girls wild. What will they say when 
the room she walked, in a wild flutter of delight, j it gets about that par—dear me! pipa—is u 

until a keen desire to know the details of these ! member of Congress, and that 1 am to have ever so 

< 

delightful tidings came upon her, and she rushed J many new r dresses—first-class, every one of them, 
into the next room, where the grandmother was > Worth dresses are all the style. £o I shall just 
vaguely re-arranging the old blue-ware on the ; tell the dressmaker down at the Corners that she 
snow-white table-cloth, which was.of her own ; mustn’t make anything but Worth dresses for me. 
spinning and weaving. \ Papa says here iu black and white that 1 am to 

*• Oh, grandma,” she said, “ will you never get , have all the things 1 want—now, don't he?” 
through fidgeting over that tea-table? Just as if; “Yes; the letter says that plain enough,” 
1 didn’t want to read every word of dear papa’s answered the old woman, with a troubled look, 
letter. I really think you have got no feeling.” ' “And you mustn’t mind expense. Oh, grand- 
“Truc, true! I didn’t think of it,” said the ' ma, isn’t he splendid? Regardless—that is the 
old woman, with a sob in her voice. “ It was j word: I am to be fixed up regardless.” 
dreadful selfish in me to keep it so. Hero it is, ; The old lady heaved a deep sigh; but Amy was 
Amy—here it is; just go away and read it by j reading the letter over again in snatches, and took 
yourself, while I get the tea.” j no heed of this faint disturbance. 

Amy did not observe how that withered and j “ He has got something for you: a—a bonanza! 
bronzed old hand shook as it gave her the letter, \ What is that, I wonder—a bonanza? Have you 
but seized upon it eagerly. j any idea, grandmamma?” 

“ Now sit down here, and help me make it out,” i The old lady shook her head, 
she said, utterly regardless of the effort that j “ No, Amy, I can’t say that I have.” 
poor soul was making to escape the pain of a j “It seems to me that I have seen the name in 
second reading. “ Par’s letters are generally so j some of the newspapers we managed to get bold 
long, and about things that tire one so; but this \ of in school. It must be some sort of an animal 
will be like hot gingerbread to a hungry boy. j they have out there on the plains. Anyway, w« 
There now, you hold on to your side. Dear me! j shall know by and bye.” 

how the paper shakes! There now, sit still j “Yes: when my son get 4 * here, vre shall under¬ 
while I read. You needn’t be afraid that I shall * stand all he wants us to do.” 
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“ Oh, that is clear as daylight now. All my > with which it had been enforced by her grand- 
tilings are to be got ready right away.” j child, refusing to recognize the selfishness that 

“ But I don't just see how, Amy,” faltered the ; lay beneath their sweet urgency; and all night 
old woman. j long Amy lay on her white bed iu the adjoining 

“ Don’t see how? Why, par has told you just; room, sleeping sweetly, and smiling in the soft 
what he wants! Of course, things can’t be got ; autumnal moonlight that fell upon her face, 
at the Corners, but you must go to Blakeford, \ already illuminated by dreams of conquest and 
and ransack the stores there; then send word ; as yet untasted pleasure. 

to the dressmaker that we want her every day j When a burst of rude music from the barn-yard 
till further notice, with just as many fashion- announced the break of day, the old woman 
plates as she can lay hands on.” S arose, careworn and sadly depressed, but with 

Now Blakeford was the county-town, fifteen j a certain gleam of resolution in her eyes that 
miles away, over rough mountain-roads; a for- j bespoke a fixed idea. When her clothes were 
midable journey to the old woman, who had j arranged neatly before the antique looking-glass 
never traveled beyond the mountains in her j that hung upon the wall in its scroll-worked frame 
life. But something heavier than that was on ] of mahogany, worn dark with age, she went into 
her mind, which, in her thoughtful reticence, \ the next room, and for some moments stood look- 
ahe forbore to mention. j ing at Amy as she lay asleep with one cheek 

“What makes you sigh so heavily?” inquired { resting on her hand, which was half buried in 
the girl, with a little show of impatience. “ Is ! waves of hair colored like half-ripe wheat in a 
it that you don’t want to spend so much field over which the sunlight is quivering, 
money?” “ Poor child ! she sleeps so sweetly it would be 

“No; it isn’t that.” a shame to make her get up. I’ll go down, gei 

Indeed it was not that. The poor old woman $ the breakfast, and call her then. Young people 
had no money to spend. The payment for that \ need so much more sleep than we do.” 
piano had exhausted her savings; but with that j The old woman, half worn out with a long life 
eager youug face before her, she had no heart to ? of toil, bent down, arranged the white lnmb’s- 
say this. £ wool blanket over the healthy young sleeper, 

“ Of course it will cost ever so much; but when \ and went to the kitchen, feeling that she had 
papa gets his five thousand dollars a year—onl^j been specially indulgent: though it would have 
think of that!—he will pay you back every cent > been very difficult for her to have named a morn- 
of it. So it is of no consequence if you have to > ing when Amy had been expected to descend 
go in debt a little.” < from her room much before the breakfast-hour. 

In debt a little! The very thought was deep' This morning she came down radiant. Her 
humiliation to the old woman, who was proud as a \ sleep had been profound and wholesome, her 
queen, in her way. Not even the sweet caressing j dreams a bright repetition of the real gladness 
face laid close to hers, or the white arms thrown £ brought by her father’s letter. She saw that her 
around her neck, could win this moral sacrifice / grandmother was grave and preoccupied, but took 
from her. / little heed of that; so many important things were 

“There, there!” she said, releasing herself; crowded on her own mind that she had no time 
gently from the temptation in those ardent j for much thought of anything else, 
caresses. “One way or another, Seth shall! “Grandmamma,” she said, in the afternoon, 
huve nothing to complain of.” ! coming downstairs with her poke-bonnet on and 

Again Amy threw her arms around the old ! the Indian basket on her arm, “ it is a lovely 
woman, in a burst of delight. j day, and I think one may as well go up to the 

“ Oh, you precious darling, I knew how it> chest nut-woods, and get a few more nuts before 
would be! If anything particular is to be \ the boys carry them off. The girls from the Corners 
done, I always say: ‘Just go to that dear > said something about making another day of it, 
Messed granny of mine, and it is sure to come \ and I may as well take my chance: don’t ypu 
out right somehow.’“ £ think so?” 

“Yes, yes,” responded the grandmother, with ; Mrs. Hale made no objections; on the con- 
a troubled smile; “ I’ll try to do it somehow. < trary, a look of relief came to her face, and she 
Coine, Amy, the short-cake will be getting cold.” ' seemed disposed to burry the girl away. But 
All that night Mrs. Hale lay awake in the ; Amy turned back after she bad reached the gate, 
depths of her feather-bed, pondering over her \ and addressed the old woman, who stood upon 
son's letter with anxious misgivings, and think- \ the porch, with shy hesitation, 
ing with tender weakness of the loving arguments [ “ You see, grandmamma, the girls may bring 
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strangers along—they often do, when anyone is 
staying at the tavern—and I might think it best 
to bring someone home to tea. Couldn’t you 
manage to have something nice?” 

The old woman smiled: Amy’s shy air of 
entreaty amused her. 

“ Yes, Amy; I’ll try and have things pleasant.” 

“In the out-room. I* suppose you would not 
mind setting the table in there?” 

“ Well, no; I don’t object.” 

“ That is so kind of you, grandma; and if you 
would only put on your brown-merino dress and 
the cap with white ribbons—” 

“ But I say, Amy, isn’t that a little too much 
for every-day?” 

“Too much? No, indeed, grandmamma; 
nothing can be too much for you. If you only 
knew how I love to see you dressed up, and 
how beautiful you look with nice things on, you 
wouldn’t mind a little trouble, if it were only 
just to please me.” 

“ Well, Amy, I’ll dress up for once: only you 
must not expect it every day.” 

“ No; only papa would be so pleased if you 
only would.” 

“ Well, I want, more than anything, to please 
him and my own little girl. What else do 1 live 
for?” replied the old woman, so touched with 
this pleasant flattery that she felt almost elated 
by the sacrifices she had resolved to make. Here J 
Amy ran into the porch, kissed her grandmother, 
and hurried down the front-yard again, satisfied 
with her petty triumph over the warmest and 
kindest heart that ever beat in an old woman’s 
bosom. 

W hen Amy was out of sight, Mrs. Hale turned 
to the dreary duties she had imposed on herself, 
witli the grave resolution that robs sacrifice of 
half its pain. She loved that old house, with 
all its appointments, with the intense affection 
of long habit and household associations. There 
was not a bush in the yard or a tree in sight that 
had not become a part of her own life. Even 
that splendid old willow had started up within 
her knowledge, from a slender plume-like branch 
to the great fountain of leaves that half concealed 
one end of the house. At the other end, directly 
over the two-paned garret-window, was the 
martin's box that her husband had made and 
ornamented with his jack-knife for the gratifica¬ 
tion of Seth when he was a boy. The martins 
were flying in and out of it, with a great appear¬ 
ance of bustle and moving, as the old woman 
went out through the end-door and proceeded 
to the barn-yard with a small basket of corn 
on her arm. 

It seemed as if the turkeys and chickens had 


never flocked about her with such eager welcome 
as they gave her that day. Every living thing 
in the yard was in a flutter of delight; and she 
felt like a traitor as she scattered handfuls of 
corn, and picked out the finest and plumpest for 
sacrifice out of her flock, while they struggled 
for the kernels around her feet. The Thanks¬ 
giving turkey, with his red crest glowing like a 
velvet coxcomb in fall blossom around his head, 
must go with the rest. In a day or two there 
must be a general massacre in the barn-yard, 
and nothing would be left of all that bustling 
life but half a dozen old hens too tough for the 
market, on which she must depend for her sup¬ 
ply of eggs that winter. 

The old woman went out of her barn-yard 
feeling like an executioner. A flock of young 
bantams, tempted by her empty basket, followed 
her some distance into a pasture-lot back of the 
house, fluttering and clucking for more food. 
She had none to give them, and they turned 
back dejectedly. 

“ It seems as if they knew what was in my 
mind,” she thought, with a heavy sigh. “Why 
is it that death must forever feed life? Why 
should we love these innocent creatures so much, 
and then kill them? One at a time, now and 
then, I can stand; but all at once—oh! it is 
hard.” 

As she walked across the field, a sheep, fleecy- 
white almost as “ Mary’s little lamb,” followed 
her, stopping now and then as if surprised that 
his approach had met with no encouragement. 

Three young cows and a yearling were in a 
corner of the field, cropping the second growth 
of meadow-grass, which was yet fresh and green. 
They looked up as she approached, and came 
toward her, chewing the grass leisurely as they 
moved. She patted one on the forehead, when 
the creature bent her head, expecting the caress. 
When the second came up, and she laid her band 
on its side, the gentle animal put hack one of 
its hind-feet, as if content to be milked a second 
time that day. 

“Which of them shall I keep? Oh, how can 
I part with any of them?” she said, speaking 
aloud in her distress. “ I have raised them all, 
and fed them with my own hands ever since they 
were weaned : how can I do it?” 

The cows stood looking at her with their meek 
dreamy eyes as if trying to understand the 
meaning of her changed voice; but their earnest 
gaze seemed to reproach her, and she turned 
away, muttering: 

“ I can make up my mind better when they 
are not looking at me, poor things!” 

While the good woman was busy will 
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cows, the white-fleeced sheep halted close by, 
and watched the proceeding patiently; but when 
she turned down a foot-path leading home, the 
creature blocked her way. 

“Oh, Jacob!” she called out, with a broken 
cry, as if she had just become aware of his 
existence. “At any rate, you will stay with 
me.” 

Jacob seemed to understand that something 
unusual was disturbing his mistress; for he 
rubbed his white wool against the skirt of her 
dress, and gave out a little plaintive bleat, which 
reminded the woman of a like sound when he 
was brought into the kitchen one bitter-cold 
night, shivering in all his meagre limbs, and but 
just alive: for they had taken him out from the 
snow where his dead mother had perished, and 
he had been brought up tenderly, in pity for his 
miserable orphanage, and was almost like a child 
to the tender-hearted old woman. 

Mrs. Hale would give herself no rest till the 
whole of her task was completed. While Amy 
wis absent, she must settle everything so quietly 
that the girl might never know of the efforts she 
was compelled to make. Every means of raising 
money that the farm afforded must be resorted 
to, unknown to either Seth or his girl. 

Plenty of winter stores had been laid up in the 
old bouse, which might be spared now that the 
widow was to live alone: for she required so 
little. Directly after leaving the barn-yard and 
the field, she mounted a flight of very steep steps 
info the garret. There, poles that reached under 
the roof from rafter to rafter were hung with 
strings of half-dried apples, and festooned with 
chains of purapkin-rings that filled the dusky 
space with a glow of old-gold. The rafters them¬ 
selves were strung with bunches of sage, thyme, 
marjoram, saffron, chamomile, and peppermint, 
that mingled their odors with tho fruity scent of 
red apples and golden quinces heaped in separate 
piles on the floor, with hickory-nuts in one corner, 
and the chestnuts that Amy had gathered lying 
in a dainty little pile apart from the rest. 

Of all these things Mrs. Hale took a swift 
mental inventory. She then descended into the 
cellar, made an estimate of the cider, winter- 
apples, and extra stores that could be disposed 
of; then went upstairs, took the slate and pencil 
that her son had used in school, and made a calcu¬ 
lation that Miss Amy—fresh from her seminary 
mathematics—would have failed to accomplish. 

The person is fortunate indeed who can make a 
sacrifice, and reconcile the mind to the necessity 
without repining. There is no state of things 
in life that firm purpose cannot ameliorate in 
seme degree. When Mrs. Hale put her slate 


away in its old place, she was beginning to 
reconcile herself, as she expressed it mentally. 
What she might miss or suffer was of little conse¬ 
quence so Jong as the dear child was happy. Of 
course it was very selfish for an old woman like 
her to expect a bright pretty creature like Amy 
to stay with her always. That was against 
nature. At any rate, the child should never 
know by look or sign of hers that she was pining > 
over anything. 


CHAPTER V. 

Amy Hale took the shortest way to the hills, 
and made straight for the chestnut-woods, wonder¬ 
ing if the girls would be there before her, and 
hoping in the depths of her heart that they 
might not come at all. Not that she cared for 
the chestnuts, but somehow the woods seemed 
pleasanter without so many voices talking all at 
once. 

Whatever the young lrfdy may have wished, 
there certainly came a confused sound of talk and 
laughter from the chcstnut-woods. 

“ Come on,” called out one of the girls, as Amy 
appeared: “ we shall have a fair chance now. 
That young fellow isn’t here to fill your basket.” 

One quick glance had convinced Amy of this 
fiict; and if she had felt any enthusiasm for work, 
it suddenly disappeared. 

“ No,” she said. “ I have had more than my 
share already. Just now I am in search of leaves 
and moss. I am going away so soon, that there 
may not be another chance for me to get a pretty 
collection.” 

“ Going away ? Not to school again ?” 

“ No, not to school; that would be absurd, now 
that I am finished; but papa has been nmde a 
member of Congress, and he means to take me to 
Washington with him.” 

The girl who was speaking dropped the nuts 
from her hands, and stood in open-mouthed won¬ 
der, staring at Amy. 

“You going to Congress?” 

“ No! it is papa, who is a member. Wo expect 
him home every day; and then I am going with 
him.” 

“ Well, I never did ! I wonder what will hap¬ 
pen next—don’t you, girls? She’ll be too grand 
for common folks, won’t she?” 

“ No,” said Amy, in a sweet patronizing way, 
“ you need not be afraid of that. I shall always 
be friendly with you and the dear old mountains. 
Indeed, it makes me sad to think that this will 
be the last time I shall come chestnuting here. 
I really haven’t tho heart to be of any help, so I 
will just wander away and look up some loaves 
while you fill your baskets.” 
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There was no objection made to that. Indeed, 
the girls were rather pleased with the opportunity j 
Amy gave them of gossiping over the news she j 
had brought; so she wandered off toward the > 
lake, languidly plucking at the shrubbery here \ 
and there as she went: for a feeling of great dis- j 
appointment was upon her, and Bhe scarcely saw j 
the leaf she plucked. j 

Once by the side of the lake, she sat down ■: 
disconsolately, and began to throw pebbles down > 
to the water, sometimes hurling them fiercely as l 
if some angry thought stung her. I 

All at once she started. The bushes around 
her were stirred by something stronger than the j 
bland autumnal wind; and she held her breath, } 
listening; while looking shyly around, she saw i 
the stranger of the day before. \ 

The young man did not advance at once. He { 
had been checked in his route toward the chest- j 


because art has nothing to do with it. I have 
never seen such abundant coloring before.” 

44 Oh, we are used to it; but what delights ns 
most are the tiny things that strangers overlook. 
Here, for instonoe: did you ever Bee anything 
prettier than that?” 

As Amy spoke, she held out her hand; a leaf 
come fluttering downward, and settled in the palm 
like a huge butterfly. The centre was green as 
spring-time, but all the edges were fretted with 
gold. 

4 ‘Ah, the wind has blown it off—just as butter¬ 
flies always escape me,” exclaimed the girl, with 
a little cry of dismay; 44 but there are plenty 
more. You have no idea what a variety of colors 
our maple-trees give us. That is why Vermont 
woods are brighter than any others. I am glad 
you have seen them at their best.” 

44 You seem to give something more than a 


nut-grove by the sight of Amy sitting all alone • commercial value to the maple,” he said, 
upon the rocky bank. Flushed with walking, j “A commercial value?” she repeated, with a 
she had taken off her bonnet, and allowed the pretty, puzzled look. 44 Oh, you are thinking of 
soft wind to float through the waves of her hair. \ the sugar we get from it; but that takes nothing 
“What a fair, bright creature she is!” he j from its beauty. Our apple-trees in blossom are 
thought, as she cast her stones impetuously into > no less delightful because their flowers swell into 
the water. “Ah,” as she looked up, “she has j fruit.” 

heard me. How swiftly the color comes and goes j “ Nor is a beautiful girl less lovely because she 
in her face. Proud, too; and self-restraining.” \ has a dash of imagination,” thought the young 
“Here, and alone?” he said. 14 1 was fortu- j man; but ho was too well bred to utter it; he 
natc in coming this way.” \ only said: 

“Not if you are after chestnuts again,” said j “Very true; poetry itself is only more charming 
Amy, looking around for another stone. “ I dare ; when it is mingled with a little common sense.” 
say the girls have picked them all up by this j “Poetry? Oh, I know very little about that, 
tinie.” | But hero comes another leaf: living scarlet in the 

44 So much the better, answered the young centre, and flame-colored at the edges; and here 
man, seating himself quietly. “They will not another, fringed with crimson, melting into a 
require my help, and this pretty bit of water is groundwork of reddish black; another and 
worth looking at. I do not wonder that travelers ' another with the sunshine on them, each one a 


from over sea rave about your autumn scenery, picture in itself: for it is just as easy to find 
1 had no idea of its sumptuous beauty, its splcn- } human faces alike as to discover twin leaves in 


did color, until now.” J our beautiful Indian summer.” 

44 Yes,” said Amy; 44 1 suppose it must bo very | “ I do not know that,” answered the young 

remarkable to persons who are not used to it as j ma n, turning his eyes from Amy’s face. “I have 

wo arc. Our maples are so beautiful. Look : found some marvelous things in the woods this 

yonder.” j year.” 

She pointed to the opposite bank, where a great < 44 But nothing more beautiful than these.” said 


maple-tree, one glowing moss of yellow, cast its i Amy, dropping her handful of leaves into the 
gorgeous wealth of color down upon the water, j basket, and rising hurriedly. 

A young sapling of some other species, covered j 44 1 am not sure of that,” muttered the young 
with leaves of vivid red, had thrust itself against ) man, under his breath. 


the lower branches, and streamed out there like { 44 The woods about here are fhll of beautiful 


a blood-stained flag left trailing on some battle- ' things,” she continued. “Brakes—I beg pardon 
field, and also cast a stain ©f crimson on the lake. | —ferns, and lovely mosses—such as creep around 
The stranger looked across the water at the > old dead trees that have follen and grow more 
maple and then at the girl, with something like j and more beautiful as they crumble back to earth 
wonder in his glance. j again. Indeed, it seems to me that nAture is at 

“It is beautiful,” he said; “all the more so ; her best when dying. Don’t youP\ 
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“ Who could help thinking so—with this valley 
at our feet, those grand mountain-peaks behind 
us, and these fine old trees shaking off their 
foliage all around?” 

“Especially at sunset, when the day dies,” 
continued the girl, with a sort of dreamy enthusi¬ 
asm. “ Is there anything in all the twelve hours 
compared to the few minutes when she folds her¬ 
self in a glory of clouds, and fades out of sight ? 
But why is it that one becomes so down-spirited 
and sad while it lasts?” 

The young man looked in that earnest face 
seriously. It seemed to have changed with the 
thoughts she uttered. At last he remembered 
that she was waiting for some reply. 

“Death in any form is sad, 1 imagine,” he 
said ; •* even the leaves you have gathered bring 
thoughts of decay with their beauty.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ How strangely we arc talking,” exclaimed 
Amy, with one of the swift changes that made 
the development of her character an enigma to \ 
many persons. “ I promised to show you a heap 
of moss, and here we are talking like preachers 
in a lovc-fcast. Wait till I tie on my bonnet; 
then come along this way.” 

Amy laughed lightly as she spoke, rather 
ashamed of the enthusiasm she had thrown into 
her conversation, which surprised herself almost 
as much as it had interested her companion, who 
could not so readily cast off the impression she 
had made. Surely this was a strange creature to 
find in the wild-woods of Vermont. In a Euro¬ 
pean country, the people of a farming-district 
like the lands around him would have been 
considered as peasants or yeomen, with scarcely 
a gleam of intelligence beyond their calling. 
But here was a young girl, the inhabitant of a 
dilapidated old wooden house down in the valley, 
who was talking with the freedom of a child and 
the taste of an artist. What did it all mean? 
That very moment, Amy had seen something that 
pleased her, and was rushing through the bushes 
in haste to gather it for him. Now a girl of his 
own nation would have graciously waited while 
he procured the treasure for her, and perhaps 
received it as queens accept gifts from their 
•objects. 

“ Here,” she said, coming back with her hands 
foil of leaves, “sit down while we sort these out; 
then we will go deeper in the woods for more. 
The best places are on our way home, if we go 
through the hollows.” 

“But what can one do with these beautiful 
things? If I could only take some of them home 
for my sister 1” said the young man, accepting \ 


| the leaves as she handed the prettiest to him one 
by one. 

“Why not?” said Amy, seizing on the idea. 
“ Bring a big book with you when we come 
again, and I will teach you how to press them.” 

The young man smiled and blushed a little as 
he met the frank eyes of this strange young 
creature fixed upon him. 

“ She is making another rendezvous, and quite 
unconsciously, as a child says: 1 Come and play 
with me.’ I should be a cad to think otherwise,” 
he said to himself; while he answered her, smiling 
frankly: 

“ Yes, I will bring the book, and you shall 
teach me how to press the leaves. My sister 
will regard them all the more because of your 
kindness.” 

“ Well, then, let us search for the best. This 
way.” 

Down through a ravine where ferns grew 
thickly among the broken rocks, through which 
temporary rivulets sometimes flowed after the 
summer storms, and buckhorn moss sloped in 
. gray masses down the banks, these two stningely- 
J mated persons took their way homeward, quite 

! regardless of the village-girls they had left in 
the chestnut-woods, and so occupied with them, 
selves that the shadows of sunset were gathering 
I fast before they thought of the hours that had 

i passed since they met by the lake. 

At last they came out in the oak-opening, 

( and saw that tho old homestead was already 
i in shadows. 

| “ It is almost tea-time,” said Amy, exhibiting 

| a little nervous anxiety. “ Grandmamma will be 
! expecting us.” 

> “Us?” repeated her companion, with an 

! amused smile. “ Surely you do not expect me 
| to intrude on the good lady?” 

! “ Intrude? That never happens in the moun- 

| tains, where our tables are free to all. Of course 
you will have tea with us: after carrying home 
my chestnuts, it is no more than fair.” 

The young man hesitated. This frank and 
careless invitation surprised him; but a grow¬ 
ing curiosity to learn something more of the 
social habits of a community so unlike anything 
ho had yet seen, urged him strongly, and he 
moved forward without further protest. 

“ Remember,” he said, “ 1 shall require an 
introduction.” 

“Oh, yes; 1 had quite forgotten. Dear me! 
What is your name, now?” 

The young man hesitated for half a second; 
then he said, very quietly: 

“They call me Maxwell at home — Hugh 
Maxwell.” 
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Amy repeated the words, as if to be sure to ; 
remember. 

“It is a pretty name, anyway,” she said, in 
an apologetic tone. “Oh, there is grandma look¬ 
ing out from the back-porch as if she expected 
someone.” 

Amy hurried her steps as she spoke, and 
1 directly the two were entering between the 
bristling old poplars at the homestead - gate. 
Passing up the walk that led from them to the \ 
porch, Amy gathered a handful of chrysanthe- j 
mums from the old-fashioned flower-beds that j 
lined it, and carried them into the house. j 

Mrs. Hale stood in the parlor-door when Amy \ 
turned that way, her iron-gray hair surmounted j 
with a cap rather profusely trimmed with white \ 
ribbons, and the sober tints of her brown-merino \ 
dress relieved at the neck with a muslin kerchief J 
softly folded over the bosom. \ 

The old woman looked a little anxious and \ 
somewhat frightened when Amy introduced her S 
companion, and the girl herself went through the j 
ceremony with a degree of nervous excitement j 
that almost took away her breath. j 

“I have brought Mr. Maxwell to tea,” she 1 
said. “ He was kind enough to carry home my 
chestnuts yesterday, and I thought you would be ) 
glad to see him.” \ 

Mrs. Hale reached out her hand, and grasped j 
that of the young man with cordial hospitality, i 
It never occurred to her that there was anything \ 
out of the way in this introduction into her home j 
of a handsome young man who had made her \ 
granddaughter’s acquaintance in the chestnut- \ 
woods: for the suspicions and social delicacies 
of modern life had not yet reached the remote 
old homestead. 

“Amy, take the gentleman’s hat, and come 
right in to tea,” she said, retreating into the 
parlor—“ keeping-room,” as she called it—where 
a tea-table was spread with one of the home¬ 
made cloths—spun, woven, and whitened by her 
own hands—in a pattern of doors and windows, 
held in high favor over New England generally 
when she first went to housekeeping. 

Amy cast a quick anxious glance around the 
room os she entered it. Everything was in order. 
The set of dark-blue Liverpool-ware stood out 
with fine effect from the snow-white cloth. A 
misty column of steam came from the nozile of 
the tea-pot, which held the first place on a small 
Japan tray, on which a cream-cup, brimming to 
the very edge with cream, Btood by an oblong j 
sugar-bowl heaped full of maple-sugar cut in 5 
lumps. A pair of queer silver tongs lay across j 
the open bowl, complemented by half a dozen | 
small spoons arranged in a tumbler, bowl \ 


upwards, like the leaves of a silver flower. 
But richer colors prevailed at the table. A 
tart-pie shed its ruby tints on one corner, and 
the yellow glow of custard brightened another. A 
pound-cake, warm ftrom the oven, and deliciously 
rounded into a globe of soft golden brown, 
occupied the centre. This was flanked by a 
dish of crullers, curiously twisted, and another 
of doughnuts, plump as peaches and brown as 
chestnuts. Saucers* full of preserved quinces, 
raspberries, and plums were arranged, in order, 
with truo New England abundance. 

While her grandmother was placing chairs at 
the table, Amy managed to open the piano—as 
she fancied, quite unnoticed—and brighten the 
portion of the room it occupied with the magnifi¬ 
cent blaze of adornment that surmounted its 
key-board. This accomplished, Bhe seated her¬ 
self at the table, flushed with anxiety, but 
charmingly hospitable. 

The old lady distributed her tea with stiff old- 
fashioned precision that had been considered as 
high politeness in the neighborhood ever since 
she could remember. She inquired with intense 
interest how much sugar she should drop into 
his cup from those queer tongs; if he took more 
or less cream; and after all, if she had made his 
tea quite agreeable. This was repeated with 
every cup she filled, while Amy passed the 
biscuit and the cake with more embarrassed 
action, expecting every moment that something 
would go wrong and humiliate her before this 
new guest, who had evidently come out of the 
great world she was panting to enter. 

At last something did come that horrified her. 

After Mrs. Hale had helped her guest, and 
served Amy with elaborate respect, ns if the girl 
had been a princess, she naturally filled a cup of 
tea for herself, and finding it hot against her 
lips, poured a portion of its contents into the 
saucer, blew it into cool waves, and began to 
drink it with quiet satisfaction. Amy looked 
up, saw the saucer sloping toward her grand¬ 
mother’s lips, and a little cry of dismay broke 
from her: 

“Oh, grandma!” 

The saucer almost dropped from the old lady’s 
hand ; a cloud of crimson swept over her fore¬ 
head, as sho cast a look of meek appeal across 
the table, which was lost on Amy, who had 
turned her eyes, in a spasm of apprehension, on 
Maxwell. But apparently tho young man had 
observed nothing remarkable in the fact that 
an old woman in the country should drink her 
tea from the saucer; and he only gave a gentle 
proof that he was conscious of Amy’s discom¬ 
posure by addressing his conversation directly 
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to the old woman, with a suavity of respect that J 
■eon placed both her and the girl at ease. j 

“The winter must be somewhat dreary here, \ 
when snow is deep on the mountains,*’ he said, \ 
adroitly selecting a subject that might have a< 
charm of its own. \ 

The old woman’s countenance fell. She was \ 
thinking how more than dreary the coming \ 
winter would be to her. 

“ No indeed,” said Amy, who never hesitated j 
to answer for her grandmother; “ that is the j 
brightest season we have. If you could only be j 
here in sleighing-time—” j 

Here a slight noise at the door interrupted the j 
glowing account of a country sleigh-ride which \ 
Amy had intended to bestow on her guest; and \ 
looking anxiously around, she saw Jacob pushing \ 
his woolly sides through the opening, and already < 
half in the room. i 

The girl sprang to her feet with a scream. j 
“ Oh, grandma, this is dreadful! How can you 
let that creature prowl around the house so?” } 
With both hands clasped deep in the animal’s 
wool, she attempted to force him back and out of ] 
right; bnt imperturbable in his innocent inten- j 
tions, Jacob refused to retreat. 

“Oh, grandma,” cried the girl, in an agony 
of confusion, “ how can you allow the horrid 
thing to behave so? I have told you over 
and over again that he would disgrace us in 
some way.” 

The old lady sat motionless with consternation, 
holding the half-uplifted tea-pot in her hand. 
Jacob saw this, and using the inertia of his 
strength, pushed forward with docile obstinacy, 
and, clattering his little hoofs across the home¬ 
made carpet, laid his head in her lap. 

“ Poor fellow! He never came in here before,” 
she pleaded, appealing to Maxwell. “ He must 
have felt lonesome in the kitchen. Oh, Jacobi j 
Jacob! how could you—how could you?” \ 
Jacob turned his innocent eyes on her face, s 
and lifted one of his front hoofs—a way he had \ 
of pleading. j 

“ Oh, grandmamma! do turn him out, I entreat! 
you. I—I—” j 

“ But why?” said Maxwell. “ He is evidently J 
a house-pet; no poodle ever had a whiter fleece.” j 
“Of course,” said Amy, with bitterness;; 
“grandma washes him with her own hands.” \ 
“Why not?” answered the young man, with \ 
a gpod-natured laugh. “I know of ladies who; 
trust their infants to be washed by servants, but' 
their dogs never.’* j 

“ But Jacob is not a dog.’* S 

“ So much the better—he is not likely to bite j 
•ne. Come here, old fellow!” \ 


The young man broke a biscuit in two, and 
held it out. Jacob understood that, and met the 
temptation half-way, but with a shy look, and 
hesitating a little. The flame of red on Amy’s 
cheek faded out partially; but she wus not 
appeased. It seemed to her os if their guest was 
exerting all his tact in order to save them from 
a feeling of absolute humiliation. Maxwell saw 
this, and enticed Jacob to the door. Soon after 
this, he took his hat, satisfied that the disturbance 
had been too great for kindly interference. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “if your grandmother 
permits, we will have another search for leaves. 
When may I call?” 

Mrs. Hale did not answer. She felt herself 
in disgrace. But Amy, in spite of her distress, 
was propitiated. 

“ In the afternoon, if you care,” she said, with 
a curious shyness, quite new to her. 

“ I shall care to come all the more, now that I 
have made acquaintance with your grandmother,” 
answered the young man, bowing with rcspoct 
that was entirely sincere before the old woman. 
Seeing this,.Mrs. Hale found her voice. After 
all, it did not seem os if Jacob had done so very 
much harm. 

“You will be welcome,” she said, attending 
< him to the door with all the stiff hospitality of 

I olden times. 

“Grandma! grandma! how could you mortify 
me so dreadfully?” exclaimed Amy, the moment 
he was gone. 

1 “ How could I help it?” pleaded the regretful 
culprit. 

“ Help it? Why, give the mean creature away 
—drive him into the woods, and let someone 
shoot him; from this day out 1 shall loathe the 
very sight of him.” 

The girl’8 checks were on fire, and tears 
sparkled in her eyes. 

The old woman heaved a deep sigh, but made 
no other answer. 


CHAPTER VII. 

That night, as Amy and her grandmother sat 
alone, both of them lost in disturbing thoughts, 
the old lady began to speak timidly and with 
effort. 

“Amy, I have been thinking that it will be 
best to sell off some of the stock and produce, 
now that you are going away. I need so little 
for myself, and live-stock are so bard to take care 
of in the winter-time.” 

Amy looked up vaguely. She took but little 
interest in the stock or produce of the farm at 
any time; just then, she was only thinking of 
one obnoxious animal. 
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“ I only hope that the very first thing you get 
rid of will be Jacob—the impudent beast!” 

The old woman shook her head with a look of 
pathetic entreaty. 

“ Oh, Jacob will be so much company for me 
in the winter—I was not thinking of him; but 
we might part with a head or two of cattle: 
besides, the barn-yard is full of poultry—and I 
care very little about that, you know.” 

Amy did not know; on the contrary, she had 
always thought that a finely-browned turkey or \ 
delicate fricassee had been favorite dishes at the \ 
family-table; but she did not trouble herself to \ 
dispute the matter. Of course, her grandmother j 
knew what she wanted best. < 

“ I suppose your father won’t take much j 
interest in the farm alter this,” continued the old ? 
woman, in a voice so sad that Amy must have l 
noticed it, but for her own pre-occupation. 1 
“ No, I suppose he won’t be apt to care much,” i 
she said, indifferently. j 

The next morning Mrs. Hale stood at the front- j 
gate between the two old poplars a full half-hour, j 
waiting for Mr. Tuttle to pass by on his way to i 
the Corners. The day opened gloomily, and some \ 
of its ashen shadows seemed to have fallen on S 
the woman’8 face. After some time of weary 5 
waiting, the fanner appeared, riding his favorite > 
horse, whose mane was more than usually matted j 
with burdock-hurrs, and whose spreading hoofs > 
left mighty tracks on the road. \ 

“ Good-momin’, neighbor,” said Tuttle, cheerily, \ 
as he drew up at the gate, and took that oppor-j 
tunity to balance a sack of rye that was thrown I 
across his saddle. “ Wal, how are you gettin’ j 
along?” 

“About as usual. You know that Seth is; 
cornin’ home?” 

44 Seth cornin’ home ? That wu* in the letter, j 
I reckon. Hut how on ’arth wuz I tu know, ? 
without any chance tu read it? That is sumthin’ ! 
like news! I s’pose he’ll be content tu stay tu 
hum now.” j 

44 1 am afraid not; but we can tell better when j 
he gets here.” 

44 Jes’ so. Nutlxin’ more? It kinder seemed 
tu me as if you had got sumthin’ pertickler tu 
say when I diskivered you stnndin’ at the gate, j 
But if you haven’t nuthin’ more, I must be jog- j 
gin’ along tu mill.” > 

“ But I have got somethin’ more—that is, I was j 
think in’ last night that—” j 

The old woman hesitated. It was a hard thing j 
to say that which was on her mind. j 

“ I was thinkin’—” she faltered, and a faint j 
flush of red broke through the wrinkles on her s 
cheeks, “ 1 was thinkin’ that the live-stock on the { 


farm was too much for me an’ the hired-boy to 
take care of, now that Seth has about made up 
his mind not to stay at home; so I wanted to 
advise with you about Bellin’ some of it off.” 

44 What—now ?” 

“Yes—right away; and—and I happened to 
remember that you seemed to want more stock, 
not long ago, an’ ought to have the first chance.” 

This bit of diplomacy came with some awk¬ 
wardness from the honest old woman. Tuttlo 
fixed his keen little eyes on her with a glance of 
sly suspicion ; but he only ejaculated: 

“Jes’ so.” 

Then he pressed both ffeet into his stirrups, 
half raised himself from the saddle, thrusting one 
hand deep down into his trouscrs-pocket, and 
drew forth a half-plug of tobucco and a jack¬ 
knife. He opened the knife with grave deliber¬ 
ation, cut off what he called a chew, and placing 
it between his lips, settled down in his seat again. 

“ Wal now, Widder Hale, if it’s a dicker you’re 
thinkin’ about, I don’t know how tu begin bar- 
g in in’ agin a woman. Jes’ soy what the critters 
are, an’ how much you mean tu ask for ’em, tu 
start with.” 

“There are two of the cows, a yoke of oxen—” 

“ What—them oxen that Seth set so much store 
by?” 

“No, no: they have been on the farm so long! 
I mean the steers: they were broken in this 
summer.” 

“Anything else?” 

“ Some sliotcs.” 

“ Why, neighbor, it seems tu me as if you wui 
goin’ tu sell about all that’s worth anything on 
the place.” 

“ You see, I’m gettin 7 old—an’ stock is so much 
care in winter.” 

Again the farmer fixed his shrewd eyes on the 
poor woman. 

“An’ that ’ere pianner has got tu be paid fur,” 
he said at last. “ I reckoned so from the fust.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mrs. Hale, kindled into 
animation by her wounded pride. “ That piano 
is paid for—every inch of it. I never have dis¬ 
graced myself with a debt in my life.” 

“Then you ain’t pertickler about read} cash— 
a note’ll be jes’ the same?” 

“ No; I want the money.” 

41 Wal now, do be straightforrerd an* tell me 
what for.” 

“ No matter. If you don’t want the cattle, I 
need not say any more about it.” 

“There now—uppish agin ! That ain’t noway 
tu come tu an understandin’. What do you ask 
fur a ch’ice of them cows an’—” 

44 Neighbor Tuttle, I never traded, an’ don’t 
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know how much cattle are sellin’ for; but you do, 
an 1 I can trust you.” 

“Thar’ it is! There ain’t no chance of a 
dicker with women. They look right inter your 
eyes like that, an’ say they’re goin’ to trust you, 
an’ all you can do is tu give in. Let me ruminate 
a minute.” 

The farmer did ruminate a full minute, chew¬ 
ing the tobacco in his mouth with great deliber¬ 
ation, while Mrs. Hale stood anxiously regarding 
him. At last he named a price for her stock, 
which, if not liberal, was honest; but reserved a 
right of decision until he could lodge his rye at 
the mill, and return home to consult his wife. 
‘•Not that I necessitate myself tu counsel with 
her.” he said, “ but she kinder insists on it; an’ 
eo long as it don’t make no difference, I let her 
have her say, an’ do jes’ as I’ve a mind tu, arter- 
w&rd ; it keeps peace in the family.” 

Mrs, Hale watched the man ride away with 
a feeling of relief, and went patiently to her work 
again. 

Some hours after the twelve-o’clock dinner, 
Hugh Maxwell paused for awhile between the 
old poplars, looking up at the house with artistic 
interest. Amy saw him from the parlor-window, 
near which she had been anxiously hovering, and, 
breathing quickly with delight, opened the front¬ 
door, and stood on the threshold waiting to let 
him in. 

Maxwell allowed his glance to drop slowly 
from the caves of the house to the porch, and 
seeing her framed in by its shadows, felt that her 
presence there made the rustic picture complete. 

Amy had indeed attempted to do away with 
the effect of Jacob’s intrusion the day before by 
a girlish attempt at elegance and fashion in her 
dress. Her merino gown, of delicate blue, was 
edged at the hands and throat with filmy waves 
of lace—and on the led side of her waist she had 
fastened a profuse bouquet of yellow chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

Thus arrayed, with her ashen blonde hair, 
which only took gleams of gold in the sunshine, 
wflly shading her forehead and gathered in 
wares at the back of her head, Amy awaited the 
approach of her visitor. He came slowly up the 
walk, as if reluctant to break up a picture that 
charmed him. The girl took this for indifference, 
and with swift revolt began to feel ashamed of 
the efforts she had made in her dress and sur¬ 
roundings to win him into forgetfulness of Jacob’s 
advent at the tea-table, over which she had 
writhed and wept half the night. 

“ I have brought this for your leaves,” he said, 
an reaching the porch, and holding out one of 
tee pretty baskets that are woven from the 


scented grass found near Mount Desert. “ It b 
quite a work of art.” 

Amy took the little basket, and examined the 
tints that gleamed in the braided grass. 

“ How pretty it is!” she said, brightening into 
smiles. “ But we have leaves enough already to 
\ fill it. Come in, and we will arrange them.” 

| Maxwell followed her into the parlor. The 
| piano was open; and while she brought out her 
! store of leaves in a huge old hook in which they 
| had been placed, he sat down and began to play, 
) with a soft careless touch that made her pause, 
j with the leaves in her hands, to listen. 

\ His back was toward her. He did not regard 
j her surprise, but went on, filling the old house 
! with sounds of infinite sweetness, such as had 
? never swelled beneath that low ceiling before. 

\ “ Oh, if I could only play like that!” she said, 

| drawing close to his side. 

| “ So you will, iu time,” he answered, dropping 

! s his hands from the keys. “ It only requires true 
love of music and a good teacher.” 

“ But where can I find the teacher?” 

“ Certainly not in the mountains: but while I 
am here, you can make use of me. Now let us 
attend to the leaves.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The table was drawn out, the great book 
opened, and its contents re-arranged. This was 
a work of time—pleasant work, over which these 
; young persons lingered till it was quite too late 
| for any attempt to visit the hills. Meantime the 
\ wood-house held Jacob a close prisoner, quite 
j miserable as the young mistress who had locked 
j him in remorselessly could have desired. Mr. 
| Tuttle also had come back. After a consultation 
j with his wife and a visit to the mill, he had been 
tramping over the farm and the barn-yard, 
j making sagacious observations, and confirming 
j the offer he had made in his own mind. At 
j last he came through the back-porch and found 
\ Mrs. Hale in the kitchen. 

| “ I have been a-circulntin’ myself round the 

\ farm,” he observed, “ and find things purly 
| much as you suid they wuz. Now, there ain't 
j but one thing in the way, and that is the cossct- 
| lamb. My old woman has had a notion for that 
: critter all along; and says she, when I broke on 
| her about the cattle, says she: ‘£imon Tuttle, 
\ you and me don’t often disagree on domestic rela- 
l tions; but if Mrs. Hale can take you at your 
\ offer about them cattle without throwin’ in the 
| cossct-lamb, she’ll be so mean that you and me 
j will have tu lock horns on it.’ ” 

Mrs. Halo was silent, and a look of trouble 
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came to her face. The farmer saw it, and pitied < through the open bare ot the home-lot, and just 
her. ! behind him her own hired-boy, who was leading 

“ It ain’t no fault of mine if that ’ere animal ) Jacob by a rope looped about his neck. The 
was comprehended after the bargain was as good \ patient creature had no thoughts of revolt, but 
a h struck. I ain’t the kind of a man that wants \ he was ill at ease under this restraint, and tried 
to take advantage of a woman because of her j to turn his head more than once, looking toward 
inferior reasonin’ powers. But says she: ‘ One \ the house with a bleat of piteous appeal, 
woman is just as good as another when a bargain j; Ihe widow watched this group till she could 
Ls on hand, and there ain’t no advantage took on < only see the moving creatures through a blur of 
either side. Widder Hale wants tu sell her J mist, and then she left the window with her apron 
cattle—gracious knows what for, but she does; J at her eyes. 

1 want that cosset-lamb thrown in. Now, which j Another week went by, full of bustle and 
of us be you a-goin’ tu stand up for—Widder {animation for Amy, who spent her mornings 
Hale, or the wife of your bosom, the mother of j with the dressmaker at the Corners, trying on 
your children?” • \ garments, examining fashion-plates, and giving 

Mrs. Hale arose from her chair, and walked two < orders as if she had been a princess born and on 
or three times up and down the kitchen. Would ] artist bred. Hugh Maxwell was sure to speud 
they leave her nothing? Must even the mute \ some hours of each afternoon with her, either 
love of this poor animal, rescued by her own ; roaming about the lowlands of the valley, or in 
hands from death in the winter’s cold, be torn ; the house, where the lessons he gave her in 
from her? Poor fellow! But Amy hated him. 'music were often interrupted by snatches of 
After awhile she sat down very quietly, and, f conversation that grew more and more intcrest- 
with something like a sob in her voice, said : | ing as time wore on ; and all the while they were 

“ You can take Jacob; only do ask your wife ! ignorant that the subtile influences of dawning 
to bo kind to him.” j passion were weaving a web around them, which 

“1*11 see tu that—I’ll sec tu that. Ain’t I the \ might influence, for good or ill, their whole future 
master of my own house, 1 want to know?” < lives. 

When the widow let Jacob out of his prison < But there came a time when a full conscious- 
that night, she threw her arms around his neck, j ness of his danger warned the young man that 
and laid her weary old head tenderly against \ his honor might be in peril, and perhaps the 
his, feeling like a traitor: for his price, with that welfare of another, to whom this thoughtless 
of the cattle, was in the shot-bag that had so long < devotion was becoming a reality, 
been lying empty in the bottom of the clock-case, s He had remained at the homestead later than 
The next day, the onc-hor30 wagon was brought! usual one night. Amy had been through the 
out from the barn. Amy and her grandmother \ pretty farce of taking her lesson, and Maxwell 
mounted to the seat, the old woman took the \ still remained at the piano, playing vaguely, and 
reins, chirruped to the horse, and they set out > for the first time adding song to his music, 
for the county-town on a grand shopping expe- < During all this time he had never spoken of 
dition. There, in some of the better-class stores, \ love to the girl; but his voice now took its tone, 
they found shop-worn silks, somewhat out of \ and it fell upon her ear with the charm of a 
date as to color and pattern, and with names that j caress. She drew close to his side, and listened 
rested pleasantly in the recollection of the old j with breathless delight, sometimes leaning 60 
lady—lute-string, Levantines, and sarcenet—left > close to him that he felt her breath as it floated 
on hand, almost to the ruin of the country > from her smiling lips. 

traders, when railroads swept all their most \ There was neither design nor coquetry in this, 
costly trade from them, and centred it in great j For Amy’s impulsive nature admitted of no 
cities. \ more artifice than that which makes a bird 

With these rare purchases rolled in a bundle \ plume itself or a child claim attention. She 
under the wagon-seat, and the shot-bag nearly \ was strangely happy, and made no effort to 
empty again, they stopped at the Comers, had {conceal it. 

a long interview with the dressmaker there, and j The old clock in the hall struck nine. That 
returned home, one of them at least feeling as if ^ was rather late bed-timo for the family, and 
she had been traveling half over the world. j Maxwell prepared to go. Amy went with him 
The next morning, when Mrs. Hale looked out i to the door, and stood some minutes in the 
of hor pantry-window, drawn there by the sound \ porch, with the soft autumnal moonlight trem- 
of strange voices, she saw neighbor Tuttle on \ bling through the vine-leaves overhead, and 
horseback, driving a group of cattle before him > touching her face with ideal loveliuess. Her 
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hand was in his; her eyes were uplifted. He 
drew her toward him, wound one arm around 
her neck, and kissed her on the lips: slowly, 
softly, but with a strength of passion that 
frightened himself and her. 

The next moment, he was going swiftly down 
the walk, nor turned to look back till he reached 
the gate; then he saw Amy shrinking back into 
the dim light of the hall, with both hands up to 
her face. The door closed, but he stood some 
moments leaning on the gate, and regarding the 
old house almost sadly. Then he turned away, 
sternly rebuking himself, for having, in that one 
moment, forgot himself. To be just to him, he 
was full of remorse. 44 How can I forgive my¬ 
self?’* he said. 44 Would not the best thing be to 
go away at once? Flight is safest, every way.” 

The next day, Amy moved about the house 
silent and preoccupied, but wonderfully affec¬ 
tionate with her grandmother, who wondered 
at the change a little, and was comforted by it. 

As the day wore on, the girl became very 
restless. The least noise at the gate made her 
start and listen. At tho tread of a footstep, she 
caught her breath, and seemed tempted to fly 
away and hide herself. 

At lost a clumsy knock upon the firont-door 
drew her into the hall. 

“ It is he,’* she whispered to herself; “no ono 
else can knock like that.” 

The door opened, and a boy from tho tavern at 
the Corners came in, took off his cap, and drew 
something white from under its lining. 

“Is it for me?” cried Amy, holding out her 
hand. 

“It’s jest that, and nothin’ shorter,’ answered 
the lad. “That ’ero fur reign gentleman as has 
been a-etayin’ on with us guv it tu me, jest as 
he was a-gettin’ intu tho stage; and says he: 
4 Take that right up tu Mrs. Hales’s, and give 
H tu the young lady.’ And thar’ it is.” 

There it was: only a visiting-card, with 
44 P. P. C.” in the corner; not a letter more. 

The girl turned faint. 

“Is this alt?” 


44 Every mite that lie guv me.” 

“And he is gone?” 

44 Gone ? I should think so—like shot from a 
shovel. Packed up over night; didn't eat no 
breakfast, but bopped intu the stage the minute 
it come along. And that’s jest all there is 
about it.” 

Amy’s hand trembled as she offered the boy a 
Ml of silver. He looked at it greedily, but drew 
back. 

“None of that,” he said. 14 He guv me fifty 
oents down for bringin’ of it, and it ’ud be 


awful mean tu take more, specially as he seemed 
a’most ready tu ory about givin’ it up. S’pose Iijb 
hadn’t many of ’em left, from the looks of his 
countenance.” 

Amy heard no more: her heart was burning 
and wounded. 

“Oh, grandma, look here!” she criedt “Mr. 
Maxwell has gone—gone without so much as say¬ 
ing good-bye. This is all that he sends to us.” 

Mrs. Hale took the card, and examined it 
curiously. 

44 What do these letters mean ?” she questioned. 

44 Some word that I don’t care for.” 

“They mean good-bye, or something about 
good wishes: who knows? He was kind-hearted 
enough for anything. Peace, plenty, content¬ 
ment: that is how I should make out the 
meaning of these letters.” 

“I’m certain they don’t mean anything of the 
kind, but French, that he thinks we can’t under¬ 
stand—anything to insult us.” 

“Why, Amy,” said the old woman, in mild 
amazement, 44 what has come over you—standing 
there with your cheeks red as fire, and your eyes 
full of tears ? What has the young man done to 
rile you so?” 

44 Done? Why, nothing, of course, to me. I 
don’t core about myself; but after all the teas 
you have set out for him, and kind as you have 
been, his not calling is disrespect to you; and 
that T never will forgive—never!” 

Here Amy left the kitchen, and hurrying 
through the little entrance-hall, sat down in 
tho front-porch, where the cool winds might 
blow against the fever of her cheeks, and she 
might unseen cry over the bitterness of her dis¬ 
appointment. 

As she sat dashing tho tears angrily from her 
eyes—where they would riso and shino in spite 
of her—she saw a strange man coming up the 
road, that at first took her breath away. It 
might be the renegade she was denouncing in 
her heart. No; tho man was taller and older, 
though he walked forward vigorously. Surely 
it could not bo one of tho neighbors: for he 
wore a broad-brimmed fur hat that shaded half 
his face; his light overcoat was thrown back 
from his bosom, revealing a broad expanse of 
plaited linen, and in his hand ho carried a new 
leathern satchel of the largest size. 

Amy started up, gazed intently on the man, 
shading her eyes with one hand ; then drawing a 
quick breath, she darted into the house, crying out; 

“Grandma! Oh, granny, come, quick! Here 
is somebody, and I do believe it is my own dear 
papa!” 

[to be continued.] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES 


GARMENTS, ETC 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of navy-blue ; as alpaca. The tunic, which is pointed at the 
cashmere, earners-hair cloth, or ladies’-habit j sides, is arranged in full puffs at the back. A 
cloth; the latter is the heaviest material. The \ plain round waist, with belt and buckle, com- 


No. 1. 

underskirt is box-plaited and kilt-plaited en to a 
foundation-skirt of silk, if made of cloth. The 
lighter-weight goods may be made on a founda¬ 
tion of the same, or of a cheaper material, such 
( 178 ) 


No. 2. 

pletes this costume for house-wear. Over it, for 
the street, is worn the double-breasted casaquin 
bodice, fastened with two rows of velvet buttons 
to match the velvet collar and cuffs. Many ladies 
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substitute a “Jersey” for the indoor-dress, so 
saying both the expense of making and material 
for the indoor-dress, as the “Jersey” can be 
made useful for any costume. Ten to twelve 



No. 3. 


yards of double-fold material will be required, 
and three-fourths of a yard of velvet. 

No. 2—Is a young lady’s toilette, of either 
cream-colored surah or nun’s-vciling, plain and 
figured either with brocaded flowers or large 
polka-dots. The skirt has a wide velvet band, 
cut on the bias, and put on with a blind-stitch; 
over this are three two-inch-wide tucks, then 
plain to the waist. The bodice and tunic are 
in one, forming a Princess polonaise, gathered 


«. v t the waist, and falling in points over the front 
of the skirt. The back is draped as a long tunic, 
almost touching the hem of the skirt. This over¬ 
dress is of the figured material, whatever it may 
be. High standing collar and cuffs of velvet. 
This costume may be made of any figured and 
plain material, either woolen or silk. Eight 
yards of surah-silk for underskirt, one yard of 
velvet, eight to ten yards of figured material 
for overdress, will be required. 

No. 3—Is a mourning-costume, of Henrietta- 
cloth—or cashmere—and crepe. The underskirt 
is edged with three knife-plaitings of the material, 
put on to a foundation-skirt, which is faced on the 
outside with the material, and the knife-plaitings 
overlap each other. Over this is a plain front, 
sides, and half depth at the back, all of crepe, 
which is cut out on the edge in long leaf-shaped 
dents, bound with the material of the dress. The 
paniers which cross the tablier, and also the full 



No. 4. 


drapery at the back, are of the material. The 
pointed bodice has a wide band of crfcpe on the 
edge, narrowed towards the front. There is also 
a wide pointed collar of the erfepe, and cuffs to 
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pass through the casing at the waist at the back. 

The yoke is made of four rows of flat gauging, 
or it may be arranged to form slight puffs. The 
same finishes the sleeve, through which a ribbon 
is passed, and ties on the outside of the arm. A 
turn-over collar. The front of the peignoir and 
the edge of the skirt arc trimmed with torchon- 
lace, under which, on the edge of the skirt, a 
knife-plaiting is put to keep it in place, and to 
guard the lace from contact with the carpets. A 

balayeuse may still be added with advantage, No~7^-A. 

although this peignoir has no train, as may be 

seen. Two rows of lace edge the Bleeves. Eight escape the hem of the dress, thereby making a 
yards of cashmere, and twelve yards of laoe, will complete costume of itself. The front buttons 
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down to the edge of the wrap. The fullness of * ends at the back are caught up under a button, 


the back is arranged in hollow plaits. The cape 
is separate, and adjustable at will, according to 
the demands of the season. Collar, cuffs, and 
pocket-flaps of beaver-fur. The collar is fastened 
to the wrap and not to the cape, os might be sup¬ 
posed. Five to five and a half yards of cloth will 
bo required. One and a half yards of beaver-fur 
trimming to form the collar, cuffs, and pocket- 
flaps. Two dozen large bone buttons. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of seven years we 



as may be seen in illustration. Small turn-over 
collar and cuffs to match. 

No. 8—Is a night-dress for small children, 
made of long-cloth or cotton-flannel, with narrow 



No. 8. 


No. 7.—B. 

have kilted skirt, collar, and cuffs of striped 
Jersey stockinette. The waist is a Jersey, to 
match the color of the stripe. A wide silk scarf 
covers the join of the Jersey and the kilts, and 
is tied in wide loops at the back. 

No. 7—Gives the front and back view of cos- Hamburg-edging for trimming. The fullness at 
tume for a boy of five years. The skirt is box- \ the bottom of the skirt is supplied with a casing 
kilted, and the waist gauged to a narrow yoke, < and draw-strings; and the garment is made 
beck and front; also gauged at the waist-line, j sufficiently long to admit of drawing and fester* 
Tbe front buttons on the right side. A sash of; ing at the bottom, to keep the baby-feet surely 
the material is arranged across the front, and the \ covered. 


PORTFOLIO COVER, Etc.: IN EMBROIDERY. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give another of J gray linen, or any material that is most con- 
those beautiful and costly colored patterns only > venient. The spray is in raised satin-stitch, and 
to be found in 44 Peterson.” It is a design for a j carefhlly shaded. Gold twist is worked in after 
portfolio-cover; but it can be used for many j the Batin-stitch is completed, to give it brilliancy, 
purposes, as it will look equally well for hand- > The original design, from Paris, is done in shades 
kerchief-sachet, night-dress case, etc., etc. If j of red and brown; but the flowers may be either 
used for a portfolio, it may bo on kid, silk, satin, 1 blue or white, and the leaves green, if preferred. 
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CHILD’S ULSTER: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for this month, the pattern of a Child’s 
Ulster, os illustrated here. Folded in with the 
number is a Supplement, with full-size patterns 
from which to cut it out. They are seven in 
number, viz: 

No. 1.— Half of Front. 

No. 2.—Side-Piece. 

No. 3.— Half of Back. 

No. 4.—Half of Hood. 

No. 5.— Half of Collar. 

Nos. 6 and 7.—Sleeve. 

The pattern is suitable for a child of eight 
years, and will be found very useful. When 
the seams are joined, the full part of the skirt 
must be plaited under: and this'improves the 
very straight appearance an ulster usually has. 
The hood may be lined or not, according to fancy. 
The half only of the hood being given, the pat¬ 
tern should be placed on folded material, the 
back part on the doubled edge, so that when the 
hood is laid out there shall be no seam; it must 
then be joined together at the sides as fur as the 
curve in pattern, as indicated by mark in dia¬ 
gram ; the rest, being folded back, forms the 
rovers. The back of the neck should be gathered 
to the size of the ulster. One and a quarter yards 
of titty-four inch material will cut this garment. 


We also give, on the Supplement, another of 
those designs for painting a plate, which were 
popular last year. The pattern also can be u*d 



for embroidery. We also give, on the Supplement, 
a handsome braiding-pattern, which can be used 
for a variety of purposes. 


PATTERN IN LACE TRIMMING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Are you in want of a nice broad trimming fbr j 
your baby-brother’s pelisse, or for that coquettish i 
tea-apron of yours in colored sateen? You can- S 
not choose anything better than the border in j 
cotton and cordon braid given in the front of the > 
number. The little stars are all made separately; j 
therefore, having first decided on the length you 
will require, you can calculate about the number, j 
and lay in quite a stock. Each star is made as j 
follows: * 9 ch.; turn, and into the 8th work \ 
1 s.c., 1 d.c. into the 7th; 1 treble into the 6th, f 
nth, 4th, 3d, and 2d ; 1 s.c. into the first. Repeat \ 
five more times from *, join the 6th spoke to the \ 
1st. making the centre a little hole. ! 

To arrange the stars with the braid-work, \ 
3 chain and 1 s.c. for nine successive purls of J 
braid; 9 ch. miss 1 purl, 1 s.c. into the next; ' 
(182) 


* 6 ch.; take up one of the stars and work 1 s.c. 
into the tip of one spoke, slip-stitch round to the 
tip of the next, and, missing 2 purls, connect by 
a s.c., do the same to the 3d spoke, and from 
the tip of the 4th work 5 ch., miss 2 purls, 1 s.c.. 
9 ch., miss 1 purl, 1 s.c. * add another star as 
before, repeating from * to *. The third star, 
slip-stitch all round, attaching it spoke by spoke, 
with 2 purls between, then work' down toe 
other side; 6 ch., 1 s.c., missing 2 purls, 4 ch., 
1 s.c. into the 6th of 9 ch. opposite, 4 ch., 1 s.c. 
into the braid, missing 1 purl, 6 ch., slip-stitch the 
remaining half of the star, fastening it at the 
same time to the braid, and continue from *. 
Finish the 1st star to match, then 6 ch., 1 s.c. f 
4 ch. 1 s.c.'into the 9 ch. opposite, 4 ch., 1 sc 
You have now finished the inside of one division; 
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start again with 3 ch. and 1 s.c. into the 9 follow- > of the braid, with 1 ch. t 1 s.c., successively into 
ing loops, and proceed as before. The alternate j the 3 centre purls of the curve. Now complete 
flutes, left hollow, are filled in in exactly the > the lower edge by scallops of 5 or 7 ch. and 1 d.c. 
same way; but at the top, three Vandykes instead \ above each of the 3 ch. and 1 s.c. What a pretty 
of two are formed % and, in place of the small \ cuff this design would make for one of the 
scallops, are 8, 9, or 10 ch., according to the size < fashionable tight-fitting sleeves! 


TRAVELIN G-C ASE; 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give here an ornamental traveling - case 
for night-dress and toilette requisites, partly 
opened. The drawn pocket of oiled silk has 
compartments for sponge, soap-box, and such 
etceteras, while runners and elastics on the 
opposite flap serve for holding button-hook, nail- 
scissors, comb, and all the many items of a lady’s 
wallet. The embroidery of the outer cover is in 
double croas-stitch—that is, one of the ordinary 
slantwise crosses overlaid by a straight one, the 
needle being brought out in readiness for it 


between thp two threads occupied by the under 
cross. The easiest material for this work would be 
the fashionable and dark-colored woolen canvas; 
but this kind of work may be done on plush, by 
means of working over canvas and then drawing 
out the threads. To finish off this traveling-case, 
a mixed cord to match is sewed round the edge, 
and ribbon-strings are attached to the pointed 
flap. A lining of colored silk, satin, or even 
sateen, is necessary for showing off the open¬ 
work. r 


CENTRE-PIECE FOR TABLE-COVER, Etc. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an effect¬ 
ive and pretty design for the centre - piece of a 
small table-cover, foot-stool, etc. The foundation 
material may be satin, cloth, or velvet, and the 
design is worked in with gold thread, laid on and ' 
Vol. LXXXV.—12. 


sewed down with colored silks. The stems, leaves, 
flower, and body of the bird are all done with 
the gold thread. The heavy black outlining of 
the bird do in some bright-colored silk. This is 
an unusually pretty affair. 
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STENCIL DECORATION. No. 1. 


BY FREDERICK MILLER. 



Stenciling is one of the most artistic methods 
of decorating a room, and one that is also com¬ 
paratively economical. It is so simple, besides, 
that very little practice is required to give one 
facility in the process. We have thought that our 
fair readers would be interested in it, especially 
as a knowledge of it will enable them, if they 
choose, to decorate their own rooms. 

A stencil consists of a plate of thin metal, 
card-board, or paper, with a pattern cut out; and 
in order to transfer this pattern to any other 
surface, you place the perforated plate close to 
the surface to be marked, and, with a stiff-haired 
brush, you brush the proper color over the plate. 
The color, passing through the cut-out portion of 
the plate, leaves an ctfact impression of the pat¬ 
tern on the material underneath. Most of our 
readers are already acquainted, however, with 
stenciling: for they have seen packing-boxes or 
bundles marked in this way. Many have them- 
(184) 


selves been used to marking their linen by having 
their names cut in a thin sheet of metal, and 
brushing indelible ink over it. This is stenciling; 
and it is only necessary to carry the process out, 
with different patterns, tastefully, to decorate any 
wall, in any room. We give, at the head of this 
article, an engraving of a room thus stenciled, 
from which our fair readers can see what & beau¬ 
tiful effect may be produced by this process. 

Stenciling a room obviates the necessity of 
papering it—though paper may be advantageously 
employed in connection with stenciling, as we 
shall proceed to show. If you can afford the 
first outlay, you will find it cheapest in the long 
run to paint your walls, however, and use no 
paper at all—that is, if you wish to employ sten¬ 
ciling. You might have the walls painted in nice 
quiet tones of color, and stencil a few borders 
and patterns to relieve the bareness. The engrav¬ 
ing we giro represents a room thus painted and 
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stenciled. The dado, which, as will be seen, ; 
reaches to the top of the fire-place, is finished 
above that with a stenciled border, which is also 
carried around the door-frame. A^somewhat 
similar pattern is employed as a frieze, at the top 
of the room. The dado is painted in a darker 
color than the wall above it. A painted wall, we 
may add, does not hold dirt like paper, and when 
soiled can be washed. But the expense is in the 
way of the general use of paint. There is a 
cheaper medium, however: which is distemper; 
and of this we shall now proceed to speak: 

Distemper is, in fact, a better kind of white¬ 
washing. Ceilings are distempered, and if the 
distemper is tinted to some agreeable color, it has 
a beautifully soft and harmonious appearance, 
and will wear a considerable time. It is a good 
plan, when you use distemper, to have the lower 
portion of the walls papered with some simple 
dado pattern. The lower part of the wall is, as 
we should already have explained, termed the 
dado, and there are papers designed expressly for 
this purpose. The objection to carrying dis¬ 
temper to the ground is that the surface is very 
easily marked, and, if it gets dirty or soiled, 
nothing can be done to it: for as distemper is 
only whiting and size, it cannot be washed. 

Stencil patterns need not necessarily be cut out 
of tin-foil: for thick drawing-paper will do: and 
that is the material most easy to be obtained. 
The knife with which a stencil is cut out should 
have a point, and be kept very sharp; and the 
stencils should be cut out on a sheet of glass, so 
aa to allow the knife to be moved with freedom. 
The designs should be simple. A great point to 
be observed is leaving “ties,” as they are called, 
to strengthen the stencil. We must explain what 
we mean by “ties”: Suppose you wish to stencil 
the letter O. You can see that if you cut out the j 
portion that is to be black, the inner part would i 


drop out. To prevent this, you leave a narrow 
strip—at the top and bottom—uncut: for in this 
way you keep the centre portion fast to the outer; 
and these two uncut portions are “ties.” In all 
stencil designs, the “ties” are a most important 
point to be observed. Without a sufficient number 
of “ ties, 0 your stencil will be too weak to last, 
and after awhile will break down. The great 
thing, therefore, in designing for stenciling, is to 
utilize the “ties” as far as possible in the design 
by making them form parts of the design itself. 
In our next article, we shall give patterns of such 
: designs, which our fair readers can copy. Of 
I course, there are some “ties” that are unavoid¬ 
able, as in the case of the letter O given above; 
these have to be touched in afterwards by hand; 
but as this touching-in requires time, it is best, as 
| far as possible, to make the “ties,” as we have 
already said, part of the design. 

We will now assume that your stencils have 
been cut. If they are cut of paper, give them 
two or three coats, back and front, of knotting 
varnish, to be bought at a good oil-shop, or from a 
house-painter. This will make them water-proof 
and tough. Mix up your color of the requisite 
tint; if for paint, with oil-colors; if for dis¬ 
temper, with whiting and size. In the former 
case, it is as well to provide yourself with some 
flake-white, ground in oil, and some ordinary 
tube-oolors. Tint your white with the tube- 
colors, and use turpentine to thin the white; but 
be carefhl not to make your color too thin. 
Stencil-brushes are fitted on to short round 
stump-handles, the hair being stiff. For large 
patterns, use large brushes. The brushes can be 
bought at any good color-shop, or dealers in 
; painting-materials, etc., and are not expensive. 

In our next number, we shall follow up this 
j subject, and give numerous patterns for stencil- 
i ing. 


PAINTED CHINA PLATE, Etc. 

BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement, another of those 
beautiful designs for painting a china or terra¬ 
cotta plate, but which may be used also in em¬ 
broidery. The design is in humming-birds, and a 
Mexican flower resembling the pink honeysuckle, 
also the yellow azalea. The flower is of a pale- 
pink, its tube or calyx of a maize-color, shaded 
into the pink. The leaves are of a sage-green, 
shading off to a green-white at the edges. The 
bird on the wing has a rich scarlet breast and 
tuft; the wings are a cinnamon-brown, darker 


brown, and Bcarlet The bird resting has a dark- 
cardinal tint for the back, and a copper-colored 
head, the wings of a yellow olive-green. The 
feet of both birds are a red-brown. 

The color of the plate should be the palest 
green, or cream-color, or the centre of the latter 
color and the rim a pale-green. Painted on the 
paper design, or on cream satin, it would make a 
pretty hand-screen. Or the same pattern may be 
done in embroidery, employing the usual outline- 
stitch. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

How to Renew Old Dresses.— We have often told onr 
readers that it Is taste, not mere expense, that makes an 
elegant and stylish dress. We have seen scores of fine 
ladies wearing even Worth costumes who did not look 
handsome in them, because they had ordered or purchased 
what was unsuited to their complexions, figures, etc., etc. 
It is not necessary, however, always to have a new dress in 
order to keep up with the changing fashions of the day: 
old dresses may very frequently bo re-adapted, at compara¬ 
tively little cost: if it is done with taste. 

For example, it is folly to entirely alter the style of a 
dress merely because it is a year old, unless there be some 
fault which cannot be remedied. There are cases, however, 
when the re-making of an old dress is a positive advantage; 
as when there are two old dresses, both useless in them¬ 
selves, but which, when combined, may make a really 
stylish dross. And the present fashions are particularly 
adaptable to these combinations; as, for instance, waist¬ 
coats of a different material may be added to a bodice, and 
different-colored bodioes may be worn with different-colored 
skirts; polonaises, with colored or black skirts, and panels, 
and other trimmings, of different colors and materials to 
the dresses. Figured materials, also, being still mixed with 
plain fabrics, the task of renewing old dresses becomes 
easier than ever. Old silk dresses, likewise, may be advan¬ 
tageously used as trimmings to old woolen dresses. As for* 
silk costumes, they can only be renewed with another silk, 
or satin, or brocade, or velvet; velvet, indeed, is best of all, 
being more fashionable than ever this year. It is gener¬ 
ally the bodice that becomes sooner unwearable; this may 
be renewed with a velvet waistcoat, or the whole bodice 
may be of velvet: in each case the skirt will be trimmed 
with velvet, or at least looped up with velvet loops. In 
colored velvet bodices, satin trimmings of a contrasting 
color may be used, but it is more correct to have them to 
match, if possible. 

For the renewal of evening-dresses, there is nothing 
better or more elegant than lace, especially as colored lace 
Is now worn, and is made to match every color in fashion. 
A blue, pink, straw, black, or white lace polonaise may thus 
be worn over a corresponding lace skirt, and, if necessary, 
the skirt itself may be trimmed with lace flounces of the j 
same color. 

Trashy Maoazixka, made up of poor stories taken from 
third-rate English periodicals, are started every year, live a j 
few months, and then die, defrauding their subscribers. J 
Such are the magazines, too, that generally offer a premium j 
to each subscriber. We have continual complaints from ; 
people who have been “ taken in ” in this way. But how can 1 
we help the victims? The only remedy is to subscribe for j 
a magazine like "Peterson,’) that has always kept its 1 
promises, and that is, as its long and successful career has ; 
proved, " the cheapest and best.” ! 

Out Premiums tor Clubs this year seem to be more ! 
popular than ever. We knew they were more costly, and ] 
thought also they were unusually good.. A lady writes: ; 
" I received my premiums to-day, and can hardly express 1 
my pleasure, they are so much nicer than I expected. The j 
engraving is beautiful, and the Golden Gift is elegant ! 
Accept my thanks.” We have scores of similar letters, j 
( 18 ( 1 ) 


How To Write a Good Story.— We are continually 
offered manuscripts by new beginners, who ask us to point 
out the faults, if any, of their stories. We have not time to 
answer separately even a tithe of such inquiries. As a 
rule, a first effort is hardly fever worth printing: for, what¬ 
ever the writer’s ability, he or she is generally deficient in 
the artistic handling of the tale. We cannot do better 
than to quote what Mr. Wilkie Collins—himself a very 
successful novelist—says on this subject: "Keep the story 
rolling,” are his words, "and you can be assured then of 
the interest of the public. The failure to do this results in 
no end of bad novela Especially is this so now, when 
novels are all published first as serials. Where the story 
goes straight forward, there is no difficulty in keeping the 
interest always at a heat. In writing a novel, the author 
must not be seduced into working up attractive bits as they 
seem to impress him, and then writing up to them: he 
makes his story lumpy and Irregular. In writing a novel, 
make a good ready: be fully prepared: never go back to 
catch a dropped stitch, but go slow and go forward. That’s 
the only secret in story-telling.” 

Hair Ok The Upper Lip.— We are frequently asked 
what is the best method to remove hair from the upper 
lip. A lady writes, on this subject, to a New York paper: 

“ It is quite true,” she says, “ that most of the depilatories 
advertised are worthless, because if they are strong enough 
to remove the hair, they will also destroy the texture of 
the skin. 8havlng will not do, either, because it promotes 
a more active growth of hair. This is the remedy I have 
tried myself—and would it were more generally known: 
for I am sure It would lessen perceptibly the sum of misery 
in this world. Let cold-cream be first applied to soften the 
skin, and then let every obnoxious hair be separately drawn 
out by the roots with a good fine pair of tweezers in a good 
light before a looking-glass. The cold-cream can be 
applied again, and will allay any irritation. The hair will 
reappear after a while; but the process can be repeated 
indefinitely: but once a week is often enough. I have 
done it for fifteen yean, and I am quite sure that no one 
suspects me of having a mustache.” We quote this for what 
it is worth. Never having had to try the process, we can-, 
not speak of it experimentally. 

We Have No Aoxhts, we repeat for the fiftieth time, for 
whom we are responsible. We especially warn the public 
against swindlers who go about offering a “chromo” to 
every subscriber to "Peterson”; for we put all we can 
afford into the magaEine, and never give premiums to 
subscribers: that is too obvious a trick. Either remit direct 
to tu, or subscribe through a newsdealer, or give your money 
to some person getting up a club that is an acquaintance, or 
that you know something about. 

The " Dress-Pattkrks ” Fit Nicely.—O ur dress-patterns 
are everywhere appreciated. " Peterson ” is now the only i 
magazine that gives them regularly. A lady writes: " I 
think your magazine is the best The dress-patterns lit 
nicely. I use no other. I have taken your magazine for 
several years, and could not do without it” 

Old Subscribers, as well as New, can join in the same 
dobs. We thought this was understood as of conns. 


* 
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“Tmk Golden Gift” — Our Splendid Premium. —Our j 
principal premiums fur getting up clubs fur this year are an j 
extra copy qf ihe magazine anil the “ Gulden Gift,” a beauti- \ 
fal volume fur the centre-table, with poetical selections, and j 
steel-engravings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, > 
etc. We offer this choice volume because many poisons ? 
write that they have enough engravings for framing, and l 
would prefer something else, for once, for a premium. We ; 
have never offered any premium that, on the whole, is so I 
costly and elegant as the “Golden Gift.” 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size steel-plate for a ; 
premium, so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if \ 
they prefer it to the “ Golden Gift.” The size is twenty- j 
seven by twenty inches. 'The picture represents a fond s 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled j 
“Tired Out.” It would frame charmingly for the parlor \ 
or sitting-room. Or, if preferred, we will send the 44 Christ > 
Before Pilate,” or uny of our other premium engravings. j 

We give, for some of the clubs, not only an extra copy of > 
the magazine for 1884; but, for large clubs, an extra copy, j 
as well as the 44 Golden Gift ” and 44 Tirod Out.” Now Is the j 
time to get up your clubs for 1884. Send for a specimen to I 
o mean with. “Peterson” is the cheapest and best. | 

Sorr Wide Ribbon looks well for ties. It is fastened j 
round the throat in a large bow and with very short ends, j 
Just now it seems to have taken the place of gauze or lace. \ 
The same ribbon is also worn in the house in a variety of ? 
fanciful ways. Ono is to make a bow and fasten it near < 
the throat at the left side, draw the ribbon to the front, and \ 
fasten it by a fancy brooch; then carry it half-way down j 
the bodice, pinch it together, and secure it by another } 
brooch or fancy pin; then tuck in the end, which has a \ 
frill of lace, to simulate a pocket-handkerchief. This ; 
brightens up a dark dress. The square colored silk hand- \ 
kerchiefs are tastefully arranged as detached vests for the i 
fronts of dresses by being gauged at the throat and waist, j 
the two ends of the handkerchief fixed to a straight collar j 
•f black velvet, or colored satin matching the silk. 

Tut Cry Is “Still They Come.”— The new subscribers 
to 44 Peterson,” this year, are even greater in number than 
ever. It seems to be no trouble to get up clubs. Says one 
Udy: “Although I am living at present In the mountains 
of California, and have no neighbor nearer than twelve 
mites, l have always succeeded in getting up a club.” The 
fsrt is, “ Peterson ” keeps its promises; and the public has 
found out that very few others do. 

Bace Numbers of this magazine can always be had by 
sddreasiiag the publisher. Sometimes, when local agents 
run out of their supply, they say that even the current ; 
number is not in print. But by remitting eighteen cents 
to us, you can always be supplied with it or any other. 

The Lowee Limbs should always be well protected in ; 
winter. Few ladies pay enough attention to this They : 
wrap np the upper part of the body well enough, but 
neglect the feet and lower limbs; and hence colds, pleurisy, 
pneumonia, and consumption. 

Ova “Embroidery Patterns” appear to be more pop¬ 
ular than any that appear elsewhere. A lady sending us a 
dob writes: “Your patterns for the past year have been ' 
^riendid, and have saved me the price of the magazine, and 
more too.” 

One Secret or Beixg Charming, for a woman, is to 
make people feel satisfied and pleased with themselves. To 
4> one need not be insincere: tact is all that is wanted. 

A woman with tact never hurts anybody's fe el in gs. 

Yol. LX^V.—13. 


Additions to Clubs may be made, at the price paid by 
the rest of the dab, <U any time during the year. And alien 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, yon will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clube 
and earning premiums. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Guenn. By Blanche W. Howard. 1 rof., 1 2mo. Bode*: 
Jos. R. Osgood A Go .—This is a story of very remarkable 
power. The scene is laid in a fishing-village on the coast 
of Brittany, in France; and the principal chnraters are: an 
artist who goes there to sketch, a priest, and a fisherman's 
daughter. The latter is “Guenn,” the heroine. All three 
of these characters are drawn with a force and naturalness 
that has few parallels in recent American fiction. The 
story, as a story, however, is quite ordinary; and the end 
is tragic. This is a necessity in this case. Bnt why should 
subjects be choeen that make a tragedy inevitable ? In the 
higher walks of poetry, as in “Lear,” the imaginative lift— 
let us say exaltation—reconciles us, as it were, to the fatal 
ending; but all this is wanting in stories like this: stories 
of every-day, almost commonplace, life. The result is that 
one rises from the perusal of a book like “Guenn ” with a 
feeling of unutterable sadness. Now is this true art? If 
we had space, we think we could show that it is not. Tlie 
feeling—or whatever you may call it—which leads to the 
writing of such stories is morbid, so far as life is concerned, 
and we think false artistically, also, even though written, 
as this book seems to be, to 44 point a moral.” 

Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 1 rol, 12ms. 
Boston t Houghton, Miffim A Go. —To the tens of thousands 
who were interested in 44 The Gates Ajar,” as well as to 
thousands of others whose thoughts turn to a better world 
hereafter, this new book of Miss Phelps' will be very 
welcome. It Is an attempt, in the shape of a story, to 
throw some light on the conditions of existence after 
. death; and as everyone has hopes and aspirations relative 
. to that great future, the volume will find hosts of readers. 

' Many will consider that the author has quite succeeded in 
j her aim; others will regard her as having added nothing to 
\ what we know,, or do not know. Doubt bits it is for wise 
j purposes that the exact condition of the soul after death 
\ is hidden from us. But all believers will unite with Miss 
Phelps In the idea that we shall certainly recognize in the 
next world those we knew and loved in this. The execu¬ 
tion of the .author's plan is not lees artistic than in her 
former volume. The volume Is handsomely printed. 

Health in the Household ; or. Hygienic Cookery. By Susanna 
W. Dodds, M. D. 1 tol., 12mo. New York: Fowler A Wells. 
—The authoress of this bulky volume seeks to revolu¬ 
tionize, to a certain extent, the whole system of cookery. 
8he professes to give only such receipts as will ho whole¬ 
some as well as palatable. Her book is divided into three 
parts: “The Beeson Why,” “Hygienic Dietary,” and the 
“ Compromise ”; and she claims that these titles elucidate 
themselves. We confess to not being sufficient adepts iu 
cooking to be able to speak of the merits of the work 
“esc cathedra." Certainly American cookery, as it is gen¬ 
erally practiced. Is about as vilo as It can be; and whoever 
can reform it, be it a Francatclli or a Susanna W. Dodds, 
M. D., will “deserve well of their country,” as the old 
Romans need to say. 

Rossmayns. By the author of 44 Matty Baum." 1 tol., 12mo. 
PhQadelpkia: J. B. Uppmcott A Go. —The novels of this 
author are always sure to be bright and sparkling; and 
the present story, in this respect, is not inferior to its 
predecessors. In fact, though not better than 44 Molly 
Bawn,” It is decidedly ahead of 44 Phyllis ” or 44 Portia." 
Wo can cordially recommend it. 
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“Grows Better Every Year.” —Never before did ws re¬ 
ceive such encomiums as we are receiving this year. One lady 
writes: “Find enclosed $13.60 for my tenth annual club, 
and the thirty-eighth year of my own subscription; and I 
And it grows better every year.” No wonder that we “lead 
the field/' when we have old friends like these. Another, 
who gets up a dub for the first time, says. “ I admire your 
magazine so much I intend taking it for the rest of my 
life." Another says: “I think your magazine is much 
better than it used to be; and especially do I enjoy the 
historical and other illustrated sketches, and would be 
pleased if yon would give one each narrative in each 
number. The stories, the different patterns, and also the 
engravings, are finer than those of any other magazine for 
the price." Another writes: “I have bad it to read for 
thirty years; and my husband says 1 think more of it than 
1 do of him." An editor writes: “Although I have seen 
many ladies' magazines, 1 know of none that will rank 
with 4 Peterson ’ for the price, or evtm for a do ll ar or two 
more. Every man should get it for his wife or daughters, 
and then be will see how pleased they will be: it will do 
him more good than the money would—eee if it don't." 
The Philadelphia Home Journal—itself a lady’s period¬ 
ical-says: “The name 4 Peterson's Magazine* comes to us 
like a voice from the past—a whisper, aa it were, from our 
childhood, when we eagerly looked forward to the monthly 
arrival of this periodical of sterling morals, and yet withal 
the mod entertaining monthly we law tvor tom. Well do we 
remember its entertaining stories, good precepts, and con¬ 
siderate price, all of which tend to husband that regard 
incident to objects of affection and pleasant memories." 

Health ix a Garden. —The tendency of the American 
people, when feeling out of sorts, to dose themselves with 
nostrums, instead of resorting to out-door exercise, is a 
great failing. There are many instances recorded where 
ladies in delicate health, or suffering from various diseases, 
have, acting under the advice of physicians, been restored 
to health by simply devoting a few boors such day to work 
in a garden. In order to do this, it is necessary to have a 
garden; and in order to have a garden, it is necessary to 
procure seeds, plants, eta To enable our readers to pro¬ 
cure seeds, with the certainty of obtaining those that will 
grow when property planted, is the object of this littlo 
notice. In oar advertising pages, a department will bo 
f iimd filled with the announcements of the fending houses 
sf this country who supply seeds, plan to, etc., for gardening 
purposes, deodmnen and nurserymen who spread their 
announcements before the public, attaching their own 
names to their goods, are thoroughly responsible, and 
invariably give a good article. It is only those who pre¬ 
pare their goods for market, and sell the same through anj 
corner-grocery, without taking personal responsibility, who 
palm off upon the purchaser inferior and worthless goods. 
We recommend our readers, therefore, to patronize those 
who are not ashamed to brand their goods with their own 
name. 

• ___ 

The Revolution ix Buying made by advertising, and by 
the ease and certainty with which purchases can be forwarded 
by mail, is a new evidence of the progress which this Amer¬ 
ican people is continually making. A lady in the remotest 
parts of the United States, if she takes a magazine like 
“ Peterson," knows from the advertisements what dealers 
have the best goods and the largest assortments, and which 
on os furnish articles at the lowest prices. She has only, 
therefore, to order what she wants, and she will receive her 
goods by mail promptly, with far less trouble than it would 
require to go to the nearest town, even if she could raako 
hAr purchases there to equal advantage. Verily this is a 
wonderful u^o. 


A Successful Enterprise. — Now Turk City » tW 
metropolis of the New World, From her docks ar* 
exported, and at them is received, sixty per cent, of all 
our foreign commerce. She supports more than 1/UO 
churches, lias 18,000 manufacturing establishments, em¬ 
ploys 316,000 operatives, and turns out $780jOUO,OOD products 
annually. Tourists should always inspect her long linen 
of ocean steamships, cross her great bridge, pass up Fifth 
Avenue, ride in her magnificent park, and visit some of her 
principal manufacturing establishments. Among the latter, 
which has obtained national celebrity, is the great Labora¬ 
tory where is printed the annual “Receipt Book" and 



“Almanac,” from which our meals are prepared, and from 
which we reckon our days, as well as the innumerable 
bottles of Castoria, familiar to mothers everywhere. 

A few words respecting tbo remarkable aitcras of this 
enterprise will encourage young men in honest dealings, 
am) gratify mothers, whose friend its founder has so long 
been. During tire frightful scourge of cholera infhntum 
in the Eastern States in 18GO, Samuel Pitcher saved ninety 
per cent, of his patients, and rose to iminediute eminence. 
He mode children's diseases a specialty, lectured upon the 
physiological,dietetic,and pathological treatment, wrote for 
the press, and took strong grounds sgainst the use of uar- 
cotics and opiates so frequently administered fn the shape 
of paregoric, syrups, and mysterious panaceas. Ills form¬ 
ula or prescription—now so widely known as vegetable 
“Castoria"—was soon adopted by advanced physicians, for 
he boldly published It upon every package. A report of the 
Pathological Society of New York, in 1862, says: “The 
Castoria, prepared by Dr. &uanel Pitcher, has been fiuad 
to be a valuable adjunct to the materia mrdica, and free 
from morphine or other injurious substances." The Cas¬ 
te ria laboratory was removed from Ifyannls, Mmm, to New 
York, about 1800. “To nothing," said tho superintendent, 
“is the success of Castoria so greatly due ss to its uniform 
quality.” In filtering the extract, filling, labeling, wrap¬ 
ping, and boxing the bottles, printing the Receipt Book, 
shipping the good*, and keeping the book**, sc vend hun¬ 
dred men, young women, ami boys arc employed. Thus 
from small beginnings, Peter Cooper with his glue-pot, and 
Samnet Pitcher with hfs kettle, hare not alone dignified 
labor, and shown to younger men the advantage of nndevi¬ 
ating integrity in what thoy undertake, bnt from the small 
voices in many scattered honv«, like distant brooklets 
forming the great valley-stream, they hare received their 
reward. 

' “Honor rests not in name, but fn the heart; • 

He’s most a man who acts best his park’* 

t 
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Piano* tor thb Governor-General or Canada.— We i 
see by the Ottawa Citizen that two piano*, of the celebrated 
factory of William Knabe ahd Co., have just been selected 
for His Excellency, the Marquis of Landsdowne. One was 
a raaguifllcent Grand “ Knabe/* in elegant rosewood case, and 
the other one of their Upright Cabinet Grands. The tone, 
touch, and workmanship of these instruments are described 
as being perfect. The most thorough Judges were employed 
to make the selection, one of them being Mr. E. Harriss, 
who, previous to leaving England, held the high appoint¬ 
ment of Local Examiner to the Royal Academy of Music, 
London. 

The Popular “Arcadia Velveteen.” —It will be seen 
from our Paris letter that velvets and velveteens still con¬ 
tinue the rage. The fashion is really the most artistic one 
that has prevailed for years. There is no fabric indeed so 
beautiful, on the whole, as a handsome velvet or velveteen. 
The latter especially is particularly desirable, as it can be 
used where velvet would be in bad taste; and of the various 
stakes of velveteen, the Arcadia more than deserves the 
ringular popularity it enjoys. It is lady-like without being 
extravagant, and can always be brought in, either to create 
a new costume, or to rejuvenate an old one. j 

Ho as ford Almanac and Cook-Book mailed free on j 
application to the Romford Chemical Works, Providence, 


( touch it. Let the profession, If they will, run after new 
things—strange gods—to the neglect of well-established old 
ones. 

\ Still more recently, the “corn-silk,” proceeding from tl»e 
| ears of corn, has been introduced to the notice of the pru- 
* fession as containing decided medicinal virtues in kidney 
/ and bladder troubles, or urinary affections. It can be used 
' in infbsion by mothers: two ounces of the fine green silk 
! to a pint of boiling water, and ta^en freely —ad libitum— 

■ either warm or cold, in all cases where there is any evidence 
; of the kidneys being affected: by the high color of its 
' secretion, pain or irritation manifested by the passage of 
; gravel (calculi), burning or smarting. Without doubt it it* 

' a safe agent, and often being readily procured, mothers can 
; easily ascertain if there Is anything good in it: and, if so, 
hold on to it: If not, she can return to “parsley-root tea,” 
or flaxseed-infusion and baking-soda, in such cases. 

Mothers should remember, however, that the “ old saw 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure*'—is 
! yet true, and should be exercised with prudence and judg¬ 
ment. Children neglected will often sicken and die: and 
: it is high time that mothers should be impressed with 
• the fact, both by her spiritual and medical advisers, that 
; the sin, In such cases, lieth at her door, instead of it being 
< the will of Providence. 


MOTHER8* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Of nix Garden, Field, and Forest.] 

BY ABEAM LIVES BY, A. M., M. D. 

Ko. L Introductory.—Maize—Indian-Oorn—Corn-Silk. 

In continuing this series of papers under the above title, 
the writer deem* it appropriate to state—to the end that 
new subscribers may understand the course pursued—that 
he first treated of all medicinal plants pertaining to the 
garden, and then entered, with note-book and pencil, Into 
tbs wide domains of nature—her fields and forests—and 
has spoken of the chief medicinal plants, shrubs, and trees, 
in alphabetical order down into those beginning with the 
letter M, and he will thus continue to the end, excluding 
only those that pertain to the garden. 

Mai iE —Zea maps. Indian-corn, classed among the Gram- 
Incfe, or grasses, by botanists. It is a native of Southern 
America. Zm, derived from the Greek Zoo —I live—because 
it is a great sustainer of animal-life. 

Corn-meal, well boiled in the form of mush, is an old, 
favorite, and often effectual poultice—used more largely in 
hospital than in private practice; and the fine meal makes 
a nice gruel, often much more grateful or palatable to the 
rick than oat-meal. With fine sweet Indian-meal in the 
house, a mother need never be in want of a nice article to 
make a bowl of acceptable nourishment for the sick of her 
household. The hot corn-meal poultice is very soothing to 
sere and painful parts; but often its weight is a source of 
discomfort, and it must not be allowed to become cold. 

But there Is another medicinal product derived from the 
corn— the dark ftingous nodes called smut. This fungous 
growth is seen in every corn-field, and we doctors or bot¬ 
anists have given it the classical name of TJttOago maidis, 
from which our manufacturing pharmacists have made a 
field-extract: and many members of our profession are 
writing of Ms great pow e rs. Its properties are similar— 
perhaps superior—to the fluid-extract of ergot (black rye), 
rid mad 1 a place of it. Mothers, however, should not 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

£&* Everything relating to tills department should l*e 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor/’ Peterson* Maqazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 219 .—Diamond and Square. 

Diamond. —1. A letter. 2. Consumed. 3. A spasmodic 
; effort. 4. Before. 5. A letter. 

Square. —Behead and curtail the central word, leaving a 
; complete word-square. 

Bottom, Mam. Iolaktul 

No. 220 .—Metaoram. 

Entire, I am perched. Change my head, and I am a 
t domestic animal. Again, and I am the best part. Again, 

\ and I am a heavy stick. Again, and I am a light blow. 

/ Again, and I am a plant. Again, and I am a cistern. 

J Again, and I am a rodent. Again, and I am an Indian 
\ cloth. Again, and I am a fabric for the floor. Once inure 
change my head, and I am an article of wear. 

Devereux, Mam. B. L Cycler. 

No. 221 .—Dhop-Letter Puzzle. 

[A seasonable quotation from Shakespeare.] 

—0—I—T—E—I—T—R—F—U—D—8—0—T—N— 
Bottom, Mam. Iolaxtiie. 

/ No. 222.—Numerical Enigma. 

i My first is in laugh, but not in cry. 

My second’s in live, but not in die. 

My third is in half, but not in whole. 

My fourth Is in wood, but not in coaL 
My fifth is in mast, but not in keeL 
My sixth Is In toe, but not in heel. 

My seventh's in knight, but not In 
My eighth is in catch, but not in tame. 

My whole Is an Indian hero's name. 

Ne edh am , Mass. Julie Murphy. 

No. 223.—Word-Square. 

1. A vegetable. 2. To aid. 3. Loaned. 4. A girl’s name. ' 
New Britain, Ootm. CiCLoe. 
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No. 224. —Perspective Cubs. 


7**»***g 

1 to 2, fruit of a forest-tree; 1 to 3v a dnakud; 2 to 4» 
A vegetable; 3 to 4, clearness of voice; 6 to 6, Alluring; 

6 to 7, pure; G to 8, Ait of engraving on precious stones; 

7 to 8, wretched; 1 to 5, an Irish dance; 2 to 6, a strip of 
leather; 4 to 8, the east wind; 3 to 7, refuse. 

Watt Baikal, Me. XnousB Box. 

Amman Next Mom*. 

Aiwwns to Pimis m Jarfaki Nram. 

No. 216. 

Charity (Chair, Eye, Ten)* 

No. 217. 

NOT* 

OPEN 

TEND 

ENDS 

No. 218* 

Newspaper. 


THE TOILETTE 

How TO Hate Beautiful Hands— Any mother may 
give her child tapering fingers, if she choose to take the 
trouble. A daily pinching—slight, of course—while the 
flesh is soft and yielding, will in time give them the desired 
shape. A child may be taught to do it herself. But really 
the first great requisite toward beauty is absolute cleanli- 
noss. This can never be attained without the plentiful use 
of pure soft water and good soap. Nothing keeps the 
hands in so good condition as rain-water, or distilled water; 
but as these are often unattainable, the next best must be 
made use of. A bottle of ammonia and a box of powdered 
borax are indispensable toilet-articles. A tew drops of one 
or a tiny bit of the other, in the hardest water, will make it 
■oft and pleasant to the touch. Neither rery hot water 
nor very cold water should be used; tepid water softens 
and cleanses better than either. Extremes and sudden 
changes in temperature should be avoided also. Fine white 
sand—which may be dried and used again and again- 
poured into the basin and used with the water, will be 
found very efficacious in smoothing rough plocre, and in 
removing certain stains which have not become too deeply 
settled Into the pores. The acids—oxalic and others—which ; 
are necessary for obstinate stains, are deadly poisons, and > 
should be used with great care; the hands should be washed l 
thoroughly with clear water after they have been applied, j 
And well nibbed with glycerine or cold-cream, as the acid* j 
leaves the skin harsh and dry. i 

For whitening the hands, there are various preparations • 
which mgy be used without harm. Glycerine, vaseline, \ 


cold-cream, at mutton-tallow, well nibbed in, with a pair 
! of old gloves woru over-night, will do much to soften and 
■ whiten. The white of an egg; with a grain of aluiu ltla - 
solved in it, spread on the bands and wrapped In old linen 
over-night, will—so the chroniclers of Queen Anne's tim e 
•ay—make even soft and flabby flesh firm and clear-looking. 
| Oat-meal and corn-meal, both dry and moist, may be used 
; with good effect. The roughest and ugliest pair of hands 
! may be made smooth and soft, if not white, in one month, 
if the owner will but see to it that they are well washed 
in warm water every night, and rubbed with whichever of 
the simple preparations mentioned best agrees with the 
skin—one or two applications will discover that—and then 
incase them in a pair of loose gloves from which the ends 
of the fingers have boou cut. 

Now that we have the bunds shapely, soft, and white, let 
us turn our attention to the nails. Of course, the nails 
must never be bitten. The finger-tips should be put to 
in delicately-colored finger-bowls half-full of tepid water, 
slightly scented with perfume. After twenty minutes of 
patient waiting, the operator takes ono hand, and, with an 
ivory blade, or dull-pointed steel one, looeeus ami pushes 
back the cuticle from the half-moon, which, in most caeca, 
is nearly or quite covered. This is often attended with 
considerable pain, or at least discomfort; in stubborn caeca, 
some operators use acid; but this is not desirable, as it 
makes the fingers very sensitive for days. When the fleet* 
is well loosened, all the superfluous part is cut away with n 
tiny pair of curved scissors, made expressly for the pur¬ 
pose. The nails are then trimmed to the proper shape. 
Pointed French ones are considered the latest; but people 
of the best taste find that an oval-ahnjied nail, a little 
longer and about the shape of the finger, gives a hotter 
taper to the fingers than the pointed ones. However, that 
is a matter of individual taste; but no matter what tha 
shape, they must be left to grow quite long. 

After filing, a chamois polisher and powder are used 
until they shine beautifally; then comes a thorough wash¬ 
ing and brushing in tepid water, and again are they 
polished with the attendant's bare hand, the oil from the 
human hand giving a higher degree of polish on finger¬ 
nails as well as on wood. This process consumes about an 
hour, and is rather enjoyable. Many ladles in citire pay 
a stated sum quarterly, and go to the operator twice a week; 
but this is not at all necemary: after they are once well 
attended to, a few minutes* care and attention daily 
keep the nails in good order. Every time the hands are 
washed, the flesh should be cerefally pushed back with the 
towel; this will keep it loose and in good shape: and twe 
minutes’ rubbing will give them a good polish. 


HOLIDAY-GAMES. 

The " Wishino-Circle” Is a nice game for children to 
play at. One of the children stands in the centre of the 
room, snd wishes for someone she likes best In the room 
to join her; the second child then wishes to be joined by 
someone else, and this is continued until all have entered 
the circle, when they take hands; the child who commences 
the game kisses the little girl on her right hand, snd the 
kiss is continned round the circle. Children are always 
partial to a good game of “Forfeits”; and the “Old 8okHer** 
Is a welcome visitor at most flresldre. Boys and girls rather 
•hjoy a gams called “Alphabetical Adjectives.” simple 
though it is, merely consisting in eech one giving two or 
three adjectives in alphabetical order. Thus, Aunt Alice is 
active, amiable, and artftU; Busy, beautiful, bold, and so 
on. Another good game is called “Think of a Ctonntry " 
One of the company thinks of a name of a country or town 
w>d introduces it in a well-turned sentence, and all are 
allowed to guess and unravel the names if they can -The 
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Flower Oum n La a pretty one for young ladies to play. All j 
the ladies write their names, and the names of their favorite j 
flowers, on a sheet of paper. This paper is given to one of i 
the company, who asks each gentleman in tarn to choose j 
three flowers—one to gather and give away, one to gather \ 
end throw away, and one to wear. When there are hut a < 
few ladies present, the choice is limited to one flower, either \ 
to give away, to throw away, or to wear. The smart sayings s 
and repartees provoked by the flowers being rejected are the \ 
most amusing part of the game. • j 


FUN AND HUMOR. 

8oMO or THE JBESET. 

With fingers tired and still; 

With muscles swollen and sore, 

A maiden stood in a groe-grain silk 
Viewing her Jersey o'er. 

Sad! sad! sad! 

Then, wickedly winking her eye. 

She cried aloud, like a lunatic mad: 

* Til put you on, or die!” 

8tretch! stretch! stretch I 
With her tongue most bitten in two; 
And stretch! stretch! stretch! 

Till her heed came peeping through. 
With moans and sighs and tears, 

With tears and sighs and moans, 

She pawed the air, foil over a chair. 

And filled the room with groans. 

Sick! sick! sick I 
She lay for a week in bed; 

Sick! sick! sick! 

With a pain that racked her head; 
While in a closet dark 
The naughty Jersey laid, 

Twaa torn to shreds, 'twas rent in twain. 
And sorry was the maid! 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

ta-Rxrf Haxipl to IWa Cook-Book hat bom tmtod by a 
practical homsekeeper. 

WtBEo 

lb Drew Codfish .—Soak and boil the codfish about an hour 
before dinner. Shrod it up with two forks. Beat up some 
mealy Irish potatoes, and mix them together. Boil three j 
or four eggs hard, chop them up, and mix them with the j 
shove. Then stir in a large lump of butter, some mustard, | 
pepper, and salt. Soften the whole with two or three table- j 
spoonfuls of boiling water, and put it in a saucepan to heat j 
oatfl it Is served up. 1 

Cold Boded Rock-FVh .—Lay the fish in a deep dish. Put j 
as much vinegar as will cover it into a kettle with some ] 
whole grains of allspice, a little mace, and two or three ? 
clove*. Boil the vinegar and spice. Season the fish highly < 
with Chyenne-pepper and salt; then pour the spiced vinegar | 
over while boiling hot. When cold, it makes a nice relish j 
for supper. Any boiled fish may be prepared in the some j 
■aimer. \ 

vest*. < 

Tripe d la Oeols.—Tripe is excellent lf.prpperiy cooked, \ 

highly digestible, and is often of great alimentary use when j 
weak stomachs will not digest ordinary animal food. Cut •, 
about two pounds of tripe into long thin strips, not more | 
than fealf an inch wide by two to three inches long. Wash j 
for a few minutes in tepid water. Slice two onions and j 
shop fine, and frut into a frying-pan with a tabl e sp oonful \ 


of the best butter. Take three tomatoes, put in scalding 
water, and remove the skins. When your onion is perfectly 
brown, put on the tomato in slices, and u pinch of parsley, 
with some pepper and salt Put this in the frying-pan with 
the onion. Let this cook fully six minutes, then add a good 
glassful of white wine; let it then simmer. Have the tripe 
now ready, having heated it thoroughly in a saucepan with 
the least water possible. Mix the tripe and the sauce 
together in the saucepan, and let it cook together. Serve 
it as hot as possible. 

Bacon and Potatoes. — (1) Mash some cold (previously 
boiled) potatoes roughly (not too fine) with a lump of 
butter and a little pepper; form them Into a flat round 
cake about two inches thick; try it in a frying-pan to a rich 
brown, turning both sides, and place slices of fried bacon 
round it in the dish. Serve hot A little beef-gravy put 
Into it when done will give a good flavor. The bacon may 
be inserted into the mass of potato as in a pie, instead of 
being set round the edges. (2) Slice up raw potatoes into 
round slices a quarter of an inch thick, or chop them into 
moderate-sized dice, fry with butter, and serve hot with 
bacon, in same way as first receipt 

Imitation Boned Ttulxy. — Chop fine three and a half 
ponnds of lean veal and a quarter of a pound of pickled 
pork. Beat two eggs light, mince a bunch of parsley fine, 
roll six crackers, and Add these ingredients to the chopped 
meat Season the whole with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one grated nutmeg. Mix all together thoroughly. 
Make the meat into two rolls, place them side by side in a 
pan, and sprinkle dry breadcrumb over them. Put a very 
little water in the pan, place it in a moderate oven, and 
bake it at least two hours and a half. While cooking, 
baste with the gravy in the pan. 

A Kice Stew from Cold Venieon .—Make a gravy from the 
fragments and bones, and add, if convenient, a little 
mutton-gravy. Let this simmer; then skim, and add 
browned butter thickened with flour, some catchup, a 
little claret, if approved, and a spoonful of currant-jelly. 
8queece in a little lemon; give a boil, and then while 
simmering add the pieces of venison thinly sliced. Garnish 
with cut pickles, or with slices of lemon, and fried bread. 

Smothered Rabbit .—Clean the rabbit, wash it thoroughly, 
season it well with salt and pepper, lay it flat on the grid¬ 
iron, and broil it slowly. It should be a fine brown when 
done. Have ready eight or ten largo onions, boiled und 
mashed with a piece of butter; some pepper and salt. 
Baste the rabbit with butter, and pour the masliod onions 
over it, so as to cover it entirely. Serve it immediately. 

Ham Toad .—Melt in a stewpan a small piece of butter 
till it is browned a little. Tut in as much finely-minced 
ham as will cover a large round of buttered toast, and add 
as much gravy as will make it moist. When quite hot, stir 
In quickly with a fork one egg. Place the mixture over 
the toast, which cut in pieces of any shape you may fancy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Slewed Lyoimaim Potatoes .—Put a pint of milk in* frying- 
pan ; add a piece of butter the size of a walnut, some salt 
and pepper; let it boil. Take a heaping teaspoonful of 
corn-flour, mix it with a little cold milk, and add it to the 
milk in the pan. Keep stirring while adding it. Have 
ready six or seven good-sized potatoes, peeled and cut into 
small slices. Put them into the pan with a little parsley 
and one chopped onion. Cover them with a plate, and let 
them stew gradually for fifteen minutes. Send to table in 
a covered dish. 

Brown Lyotmaiee Potatoes. —Slice an onion finely, and fry 
it in batter till it begins to take color; add four or five cold 
boiled potatoes cut In slices three-eighths of an Inch thick, 
•alt and pepper to taste, and keep shaking the saucepan till 
they are quite hot, and also begin to brown. Beef-dripping, 
if properly clarified, may be used instead of butter. 
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Tb Cook Rico, —Let it be thoroughly washed in several 
waters, until the floury, musty particles are quite removed. 
Throw a handfiil of aalt into a pot of water, which must be 
eure to boil before the rice is sprinkled in. 

DESSERTS. 

Beignete Souffle s. — Put about one pint of water into a 
saucepan with a few grains of salt, a piece of butter the 
ei*e of an egg, and as much sugar, with plenty of grated 
lemon-peel. When the water boils, throw gradually into it 
sufficient flour to form a thick paste; then take it off the 
Are, let it remain ten minutes, and work Into it three or 
four eggs, reserving the whites of one or two, which you 
whisk into a froth and mix into the paste. Let it rest a 
ruuple of hours, then proceed to fry by dropping into hot 
lard pieces of it the size of a walnut. Serve piled on a dish, 
with powdered sugar over, and a lemon cut into quarters; 
or make an incision in each beignet, and insert a small 
piece of jam or jelly. 

Baked Apple Pudding. —Five moderate*!zed apples, two 
tableepoonfuls of finely-chopped suet, three eggs, three 
tablespoon Ails of flour, one pint of milk, a little grated 
nutmeg. Mix the flour to a smooth batter with the milk, 
add the eggs, which should be well whisked, und put the 
latter into a well-buttered pie-dish. Wipe the apples clean, 
but do not pare them; cut them in halves, and take out the 
cores; lay them In the batter, rind uppermost; shake the 
suet on the top, over which also grate a little nutmeg. 
Hake in a moderate oven for an hour, and cover, when 
served, with sifted loaf-sugar. This pudding is also very 
good with the apples pared, sliced, and mixed with the 
batter. 

Birde'-Seet Pudding. —Boil three ounces of sago in a pint 
of water until reduced to a jelly, adding the juice of half a 
lemon and a tablespoon Ail of sifted sugar. Have ready 
half a dozen apples previously peeled and stewed whole in 
•uigtir. Place the apples in tho sago-jelly, with a small tea¬ 
spoonful of any kind of jam on tho top of each, and serve 
<»ld. If the sago does not readily form a jelly, add a little 
gelatine when boiling. 

Albert Pudding. —Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, 
add half a pound of crushed loaf-sugar, half a pound of 
flour, half a pound of chopped raisins, the juice of a lemon, 
»>iuo candied peel cut very fine. Mix all well together, 
beat six eggs (yolks and whites separately), mix all 
together, put Into a mold, boil three and a half hours. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

Wine Sum ce. —Mix a tablespoonful of potato-flour with a 
gill of sherry; beat up another gill of sherry with tho 
yolks of four eggs; mix the two together, add powdered 
loaf-sugar, powdered cinnamon, grated lemon-peel to taste, 
and a third gill of sherry. Put the whole in a saucepan, 
and keep stirring on the Are Ull tho sauce thickens, when 
ft Is ready. 

Snow Rice Cream. —Mix a tablespoonful of corn-flour or 
ground rice in a little milk, Ull quite smooth. Warm a 
pint of milk In a saucepan, and odd the mixture, with a 
few lumps of white sugar, and a few drops of essence of 
vanilla; stir well till it boils, turn out, and let it stand 
till oold. This Is excellent with jam or any kind of stewed 
fruit 

CAKES. 

Currant Cake. —Two and a half pounds of flour, one 
pound of butter, one pound of sugar, two skins of candied 
peel, three-fourths of a pound each of currants and sul¬ 
tanas, three eggs, two teaspoonfuls each of carbonate of 
soda and cream of tartar, sufficient milk to mix to a proper 
consistency. Rub the butter and flour well together, add 
the currants, sultanas, and sugar, and the peel finely cut. 
Well beat the eggs, add the milk, and beat into the mix¬ 
ture. Mix the carbonate of soda and cream of tartar with 
a little milk, and while effervescing pour into the cake* 
•od beat the whole tor about five minute* nave ready a 


cake-tin lined with greased paper, pour the mixture into it, 
and bake in a quick oven till done—about three hours. 

Bun Loaf .—Half a pound of butter, two pounds of flour, 
one pound of brown sugar, one pound of sultana raisins, 
one pound of currants, one pint of milk, one ounce of 
carra way-seeds, one lemon, one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, one ounce of tartaric acid. Rub the flour and 
butter together, and the soda; warm the milk, and add 
to the other ingredients. The tartaric acid must be added 
the last thing, and the cakes must be instantly put in the 
oven. 

Cheme Calm .—One pint of milk, five eggs, half a pound 
of blanched almonds, half a pound of sugar, quarter-pound 
of butter. Boil the milk; beat Into it the yolks of five 
eggs and whites of two; boil till the curd is hard; squeeze 
In a cloth till dry, add the almonds beaten fine, sugar, 
butter melted in a little roee-water, and four eggs. Mix all 
together, and bake in puff-paste in small patty-pans or 
dishes. 

Mnfflne .—One quart of milk, four eggs, a little salt, and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Beat the yolks of the eggs, 
add the milk, salt, and butter, and as much flour as will 
make a batter, thon add yeast enough to make it rise. 
Beat the whites to a froth, and stir them in at the last. As 
soon as the batter Is light, grease your muffin-rings, fill 
them a little more than half-full, and bake rather slowly. 

Indian<md-Wheat BatterOukee .—Use rather less Indian than 
wheat floor, two eggs well beaten, some thick or sour milk, 
with a teaspoonful of soda dissolved In it. Add a little salt. 
The batter should be thin enough to spread of itself on the 
griddle. Bake the cakes as soon as the batter Is mixed. 

Rice Cake .—Six ounces of rice-flour, six ounces of wheat- 
flour, twelve ounces of ponnded loaf-sugar, eight eggs, the 
juice and grated peel of one lemon. To be whipped well 
one hour, and baked one hour. 

Rock-Cqkm .—One pound of flour, one-half pound of sugar, 
six ounces of butter, six ounce* of currants, three eggp. To 
be made Into little cakes, and baked In a tin. 

Griddle-Oaket .—Mix a quart of flour, some good buttermilk 
or sour milk, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved, two eggs well 
beaten, into a batter. Bake immediately, and serve. 


FASHIONS FOB FEBRUARY. 

Fio. i. — V isitinq-Dkess, or Gbat Cashmere. The lower 
part of the skirt is trimmed with three narrow hollow 
pl&itings. The apron-front Is laid In quite full plaits, and 
is drawn tightly back to the side* • Down the front falls a 
piece of the cashmere, which Is canght to a point by long 
loops of ribbon of the color of the dress. Longer and wider 
loops draw the small paniers to a point, just 1 k* 1 ow the long 
plain waist. Loops of ribbon also ornament the sides where 
the apron-front joins the drapery at the back. The high 
pointed sleeves are plain. Bonnet of gray felt, trimmed 
with dark crimson velvet. 

Fio. ii.—Visitiwo-Dbers, or Dark-Blue Camel's-Hai*. 
The skirt is made with two doep kilt-plaitings, the lower 
one of which is made shorter st the sides, and falls over 
another kllt-plaiting which goes around the back of the 
dress. The upper kilt is slightly turned under at the 
bottom, forming a kind of puff. The bock-drapery is 
simple, but a good deal bunched below the waist The 
trimming on the corsage, the small paniers. and the trim¬ 
ming down the front of the skirt, is of a v. In rich but 
subdued colors. Close-fitting waist, with high pointed 
sleeves. Hat of blue felt trimmed with satin like that on 
the front of the dress, and with small curled ostrich-plumes 
of bfcge-color. 

Fio. iii.— Vismito-DBEsa, or Brow* Ottowah-Silx, for 
an elderly lady. The bottom has a narrow eathered ruffle, 
> above which Is a wide puffing of the silk. Above this 
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•sain i* a brood bond of brood oetii -h -feathers. The > Fio. xiii.— Walking-Dress, or Dark-Brown Checked 
mantle Is of the dolman-shape at the back, with decree, o • Tweed. The skirt is plaited, and the tunic draped low on 
wide rolling collar, abd'ls made loose, so as to be slightly J the front of the skirt, high at the sides, and with tow looj» 
gathered to the waist in front, from whence it flails in long j ings at the back. The jacket and waistcoat are of the 
ends to the bottom of the skirt These ends are caught in a i checked tweed, with relret collar and cnflis. Dark-brow n 
point with a bow of ribbon. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed - felt hat, trimmed with velvet and a feather of a lighter 
with feathers of a much lighter color. J shade of brown. 

Fia. tr. — Bride’s Dress, or Pin* White Nun’s-Vrtl* \ Fio. xtv.—G ray Felt Hat. The binding on the edge, 
txa. The skirt Is trimmed with eight plain plaited ruffles, the band and loops, are ot a gray galloon mixed with silver, 
and these ruffles are each ornamented with loops and ends / There ia also a full gray feather ot the same shade. 

•f white satin ribbon. The short tunic is caught back to J Fio. xv.— IIiou Shoulder-Cape, or Seal-Colored 
the train on the right side by loops and ends of satin / Plusu. The shoulders are cut so as to define the arzn% 
nbboL, and on the left aide by a large bunch of orange- J and the collar is of the high standing Medici stylo, 
flowers. The long train Is lined with white silk, and is S Fioa. xvi and xvn.— Front and Back or Cloak, made 
quite plain. The high waist has shawl-plaitings from the ' of black velvet. The back fits the figure, and terminates 
shoulders, and a bunch of orange-blossoms high up on the J in a wide box-plait. The front fits closely to the waist, 
right aide. Long tulle veil. < and the high pelerine has the fashionable high shoulders. 

Fio. t. — Visitino-D.jew, or Emerald-Grekm Velvet. J The cloak may be trimmed with any (hr that ia liked. All 
The skirt to trimmed with four narrow ruffles. Above this * fun ars now fashionable. 

are fire narrow bias-bands of silk, of a lighter shade of j General Remarks. — Black drones of all kinds are 
green than the velvet Two other clusters of bias-bands / fashionable; and tor persons with a limited wardrobe they 
trim the skirt The overskirt opens in front, is trimmed ' are decidedly the moet desirable, as a black dress can always 
with folds of the silk, pat on in points, and is draped high < be made to look neat and stylish by being well cut and 
at the back. The tight-fitting Hungarian jacket is orna» ' prettily trimmed. Dark-brown, blue, green, or any other 
merited with brandobourga, and has an edging, cuffs, and / unobtrusive color, has the same merit as black. Now that 
collar o! beaver-fur. Green velvet hot, trimmed with dark- j drosses are nearly always made ot two materials, it is easier 
red feathers. ' to give a jaunty appearance to comparatively plain ones. 

Fio. vi. — IIocs e-Dress, or Gray CamelVIIair. The j A collar and cuflfe ot velvet of the color of the dress makes 
tv atom has throe narrow knifc-plaitings, above which is a ? an old costume look fresh again, while satin* silk, or brochdd 
wide band of rich Oriental-looking material, which imitates ' velvet may also be used. There is no change in the style 
Persian embroidery in gay colors. The tunic crosses from 5 ot making dresMe. Skirts cling in front, are much puffed 
th) left side,and falls in puffed drapery down the bock, and < at the back, have high pointed sleeves, and are either much 
trimmed with the material like the bottom of the skirt. J or little ornamented, as the fancy may be 
The high waist has hands of the same down the front, which \ Bonnets are usually rather small, though larger ones are by 

Nightly opens over a black-velvet vest, and the cuffs and < no means discarded. Flowers havo almost entirely given 
collar are also ot black velvet; or the velvet may be of the < way to birds and wings. Silver and gold braids ore also 
color which predominates in the rest ot the trimming. , used on many drossy bonnets. Hots are in os great variety 
Fio. vii.— Cloth Costume, or Dare-Green. The skirt ' as bonnets, bat the high straight crown with the narrow 
U plaited down the side, over which the tunic opens, and is i brim is generally unbecoming, as it gives no softness to the 
edged with a baud of dark-green velvet. The tunic falls in ' face. Velvet, satin, felt, and cloth of the color of the dress 
• tew folds at the back. The deep basque to plaited at the \ are all worn 

Cloak*, ITMsra, Mantles, and Jackets divide popular favor. 
Fur is very fashionable. 

Velvets and Velveteens have been In such demand during 
the past two seasons that many persons have been led to 
think that they would toon go out of fashion But if we 
may judge from the foreign fashion-Journals, the style 
for this class of goods has Just reached its culminating 
point In Europe; and as this country is usually slightly 
behind in time of style, we may expect a greatly increased 
demand for this material for the next two seasons at least, 
and probably for a much longer period. At no time has 
the market ever been supplied with such a fine assortment 
of velvets and velveteens as now; and as every woman’s 
ambition to, or ought to be, to look stylish and handsome, 
and as this is always particularly obtained in costumes of 
velvets and velveteens, their great popularity is easily 
understood. There Is really nothing so handsome. 


OUR FAR18 LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

Plarto to now In the belgnt of Its gayety, and the toilette, 
become more and more elegant as balls and dinner-parties 
wax more numerous. For elderly ladles, evening and 
dinner-dresses ars now largely composed of a train and 
corsage in velvet, or in velvet-figured satin, worn over a 
creuMotored Spanish lacs, and the flowers are ia many j short skirt or satin, draped with black or white lace. The 
Sbsdm of lilac. j train to lined throughout with an inferior quality of satin 

FiOf xil.—Jacket, or Black Embossed Velvet, trimmed ; that matches the underskirt in color. This Inst innovation 
with b is ck -foK fur. 1 to. very trying when the satin is white, as the ttuing of the 


beck, and fastens in front over a plain plastron, with J 
•henille and gimp brandebourga. i 

Fio. mi. — Winter Walking-Drew, or Tan-Colored J 
Cashmere. The skirt has a deep plaited flounce on the ' 
bottom. The tunic is laid in two crosswise plaits, is edged / 
«ith a wide band ot dark-brown plash, and has also a band ' 
* plash beading each plait. The full drapery at the back i 
has also two rows of the brown plush. The cloee-fltting \ 
vaIm Is ornamented with chenille buttons. The enfh and j 
«huulder<ape are also of the plush. Bonnet of dark-brown < 
vHvct, trimmed with short tan-colored feathers and aigrette. > 
Fto. (x.— Winter Pelisse, which combines the small \ 
dolman with a “waterfall” back, bunched puff, and side- l 
panels. The material is ottoman-silk, bordered by silver- j 
fcx, lynx, beaver, or opoesum for. The sleeve to abort at J 
the back and pointed in front. Muff of the for which < 
trims the cloak, and hat of black velvet, trimmed with \ 
th* same fm and a wing. f 

Fio. x.— Walking-Dress, or Gray Serge, embossed with | 
diamonds in currant-color. The tunic—which Is draped : 
scrvMi the front and looped at the back—and the Moltore 
vest, are ot the same material. Cloth Jacket, of gray 
ottoman-cloth. It is close-fitting, fastening to the figure 
under the Molttre vest, but with only three buttons on the 
bust, Hat ot gray felt, with dark-red wings In front. 

Fig. xi.—Reception, Concert, or Opera Bonnet, for a ; 
married woman. The bonnet, as well as the strings, are of '< 
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train soils ao quickly that it baa to be renewed or cleaned 
after every second wearing. For young married ladies 
whose dancing-days are still at their noontide, similar 
dresses are shown, but in light colors, and with the train 
made quite narrow and altogether detached from the 
underskirt, so that it can be carried over the arm. 

The new velvet-figured satins are very superb, one beau- 
tiftil and showy pattern displaying tropical birds with 
bright-tinted plumage on a pale-bfcge satin ground. On 
white satin are shown peaches in shaded velvet in their 
natural size; and crimson and tea-roues in the some material 
are strewn over a cream-satin background. 

For full reception-dress, velvet and ottoman-silk are 
combined, the short skirt having velvet panels and graceful 
curved draperies of the ottoman, and the pointed corsage 
being in velvet. Sometimes the corsage is made with a 
deep basque, cut in wide scallops, three being arranged at 
the back, a plaited piece of the velvet being set underneath 
them. A very handsome material for walking-dresses is a 
sflk-velvet, sprinkled with minute sunken satin dots: a 
dark-ruby velvet dotted with azure satin being particularly 
effective. This uew velvet is combined with plain ottoman, 
like the plain velvet. Muffs made of it, and lined with 
satin matching the dots, are prepared for the costumes 
whereof it forms part. Satins and surahs, figured with large 
lozenges in shaded velvet, are much worn. The corsage 
and underskirt are in the figured satin, and the skirt- 
draperies in plain satin. 

Embroidered cashmeres, and those figured with velvet, 
have entirely taken the place of plain materials for demi- 
toilette. Very handsome walking - suits in plain velvet 
consist of a deep polonaise and underskirt, the former 
bordered with a wide band of fur, commencing at the 
throat, and continuing all around the circumference of the 
garment. Ruby, marine-blue, and black, are the favorite 
colors for these suits. 

A new style of fastening the corsage of walking-dresses 
consists of two rows of small passementerie buttons, set 
very closo together. The latest craze in the trimming line 
is for what are called “ pampllles,” a name that is best 
translated by “ danglers,” as it designates the small hang¬ 
ing ornaments that are now scattered so profusely over the 
surface of stylish dresses. Sometimes they are simply rings 
of small cut-beads—in jet, or gold, or steel—with one larger 
bead as an apex. In other instances they are of passe¬ 
menterie that matches the dress. But their prettiest form 
is that adapted for evening-dresses for young ladies. Over 
a skirt covered with flounces or puflb of tulle is placed a 
deep full overskirt, composed of a single thickness of the 
tulle. Around the border of this overskirt is eet a band of 
massed hyacinth-blossoms without stalks or foliage, and 
the surface of the overskirt is dotted all over with single 
pendant blossoms of the same flower. The flowers and the 
tulle are always in the same color—pale-blue, pale-pink, and 
white being the fashionable tints for these dresses. Bands 
of massed ostrich-feathers are much used for trimming 
■tamped-velvet toilettes. 

The fashions in cloaks are decidedly eclectic this season— 
long paletots, polonaises, and visites sharing the preference. 
Figured materials are more popular than plain ones, and 
fur is the most fashionable trimming. Bonnets are still 
worn very small, the latest innovation being to wear the 
outside trimming placed very high. Sprays of Jet flowers 
are sometimes seen standing high in air beside the crown 
of some jaunty little bonnet In plain velvet: but the effect 
Is not happy. The hair is still worn very flat, but with no 
knot or chignon at the back, being combed straight np 
from the nape of the neck. Some ladies are adopting the 
flash ion of combing back the front-hair over a low horse¬ 
hair cushion, in the Marie Antoinette style, a row of small 
curls being placed across the brow. 

Gloria are still worn very long, and (laced kid is super*! 


seding the undressed kid glove for eTen big-dress wear. 
The new colon are the wall-flower, a deep rich shade of 
orange, and lichen, a delicate hue of grayish - green. 
Embroidered bands for trimming have gone out of fuahton: 
but hand-embroidery on the material itself is highly pop¬ 
ular. Uncut velvet is a good deal used for jackets for 
morning-dress; they are made with a blouse-front in white 
silk gauze, embroidered with small flowers in colored silks. 
A threatened innovation is that of corsages for ball-dresecs 
in undressed kid. The fashion will be superb for ladies 
with faultless figures; but such persons only can wear these 
new toilettes with impunity. The only trimming allowable 
will be embroidery in colored beuds. 

In lingerie and laces, very few changes are noticeable. 
Very large fichu*—or rather capes with long ends—cover¬ 
ing the shoulders, in heavy antiqne Venetian guipure, or its 
modern imitation, are much worn, and are very becoming 
to slender figures. 

A pretty style of handkerchief, in fine cambric, has three 
rows of very narrow Valenciennes insertion set above the 
hem, and is finished with an equally narrow edge of fine 
Valenciennoa. In fact, all the best styles in this line are 
as simple as possible. 

Plain satin slippers, and plain silk stockings matching in 
tint the toilette wherewith they are worn, are considered in 
the best taste for evening-wear. 

Lear U. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Girl’s Coat, or Brown Cloth, Princess In shape, 
and trimmed down the front with rows of braid. The 
belt, which is worn very low on the skirt, is fastened 
with an oxydized buckle. The bottom of the coat, the 
cuffs, cape, and neck, are trimmed with narrow beaver-fur. 
Hat of brown felt, trimmed with a largo wing. 

Fio. ii.— Bor’s Suit, or Gray Cloth. The coat hoe a 
plaited skirt, which is edged with a gray plnsh of a darker 
shade than the cloth. The body of the coat fastens 
diagonally, and has two rows of buttons, which approach a 
point near the belt. The cuffs, cape, belt, and large hanging 
pocket are all of the dark-gray plush. 

Fio. ih.— Girl’s Ulstxr, or Dark-Grcrw Clot*. At 
the back it forms a skirt with flat plaits. This coat is made 
quite long, has a large cape, belt, and pockets of the cloth. 
Hat of dark-green felt, trimmed with an Alsatian bow of 
dark-green surah. 

Fio. iv.—Gray Frlt Hat, trimmed with a large roaettc, 
made of loops of gray satin ribbon. 


OUR PUR CHA SIN O AGENCT. 

We Lies eetablithed a wrB-organie e d Purchasing Agency, 
and art note supplying the best fleeted good* tU the Lowmrr 
rmens, to the entire *ati*faction of off who form- me with tiff 
order*. Special attention « given to erery article bought. 
We make o speciality of Ladies', Gentlemen'*, and Children'e 
Wear, Wedding Outfit*, Infant* Wardrobe*, Wedding, Holiday 
mad Birthday Pretent*, etc. 

The advantage* gained by all perton* tending their order s An 
our Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the large number 
who have been wired, t* the earing of money, time, and tremble. 

Sa m ple * fumi t k ed only on receipt of 2/> cent*, Oirtmlar* mm 
fret to m m yorne writing for them, containing full particular a and 
mode of doing bneimem. Remember uU are terre d no t only our 
reader* and smbecribert, but anyone flee in want of good* or 
we a ring apparel Address mU order* and communications far 
oar Pa r chae i ng Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

LOCK BOX 1696, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOW THE PILGRIMS WENT TO PLYMOUTH. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 



PLYMOUTH EOCK. 


ERY few travelers go to Plymouth in the 

Hay they should. They generally take the cars 
from Boston, and are put down, at one corner of 
the town, in a spic-and-span new depot, and in 
fall sight of a white staring nineteentli-century 
hotel. The right method is to arrive by water. 
But even this is only partially satisfying, unless 
yon come across from Cape Cod, as the Pilgrim 
ftthera did. It is then that you see the place as 
that devoted and adventurous band saw it: for time 
has made no changes in the features of the coast. 
Except for a few villas that whiten the shores 
here and there, the wooded hills look the same: 
the sandy bluffs, the low islands, the tortuous 
channel, and the steep rise of the ground above 
the landing-place. If the season you select is 
winter, the resemblance is perfect: for then snow 
covers the whole landscape, just as it did when 
the Pilgrims first discerned Indian Cliff, loom¬ 
ing through the misty December dawn. 

The reasons why the Pilgrims went first to 
Holland, and afterwards left Holland for America, 
are well known. The fundamental point to be 
remembered is that they dared a wintry sea, the 
perils of savages, privation, sickness—and even 
death—to find a place where they could not only 
live out their own lives according to their views of 
what was right, but also bring up their children 
free from the allurements of what they thought 
a wicked world. Toleration they had in Holland. 


But though they could escape from per¬ 
secution in Holland, they could not 
prevent their families from being ex¬ 
posed to temptation there; heresy was 
in the air—or what they considered 
heresy; pomps and vanities were all 
about: and they fled from both as from 
pollution. It was to found a common¬ 
wealth where they could serve God 
undisturbed, and realize their ideal of 
a divine government on earth, that 
they came to America. 

We had been yachting along the coasts of New 
England, from Newport to Mount Desert, and 
from Mount Desert back, when, one night, in the 
midst of a terrific thunder-squall, we ran into 
Provincetown for a harbor. Cape Cod was known 
to us, not only from the various books we had 
read about it, but also from a visit the summer 
before. It interested us chiefly, however, as the 
spot where the Pilgrims had first landed. After 
their stormy and protracted voyage, it was with 
no little relief that they must have seen the long 
low sand-hills of Cape Cod standing out, quiet 
and inviting, in the dim light of an early winter 
morning. Here casting anchor, they proceeded, 
the day after, to explore the country. Miles 
Stan dish, the sole professional soldier of the 
company, led the expedition. He found some 
Indian graves, which he rifled, and saw some 
Indians at a distance, who, in revenge for the 
rifling, let fly a shower of arrows. But the soil 
was everywhere*so unpromising, that the doughty 
Captain came back with the report that Cape Cod 
was too barren, and no place to plant a colony. 

Meantime, the Pilgrims bethought themselves 
to prepare a compact, or articles of agreement, so 
as to give stability to their enterprise: for as yet 
no sort of government existed among them; there 
was no recognized authority to appeal to in the 
event of differences. Accordingly, an instrument 
was drawn up and signed in the cabin of the 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Mayflower, all the male members of the expedition ( 
participating in it. 

“This,” says Bancroft, in his History of the 
United States, “was the birth of proper consti¬ 
tutional liberty.” 

Another exploring-party was now sent out, 
which, after skirting the chores of the bay, and 
meeting with various delays, selected the present 
site of Plymouth. Frequently the voyagers had 
to wade, to reach the shore, the water was so j 
shallow. Thus, in the freezing and unaccustomed 
weather, they laid the seeds of the inflammatory 
colds and consumptions, of which so many died 
before spring. At one time the explorers were 
nearly wrecked in the breakers; but they finally 
succeeded in reaching a small island, where they 
landod safely. This was on the ninth of Decem¬ 
ber—old Btyle. “ The next day was the Christian 
Sabbath,” says Bancroft, “and nothing marks 
the character of the Pilgrims more fully than ; 
that they kept it sacredly, though every consider- ; 
ation demanded haste.” The island where they 
anchored is at the entrance of Plymouth Harbor, I 
and is known os Clarke’s Island. On Monday 
the adventurers sailed up the shallow tortuous 
channel, and landed at what is now Plymouth. 

The exact spot has been preserved by tradition, 
though the shore since then has receded consider¬ 
ably, so that the original landing-place is now 
some distance from the water. The rock has had 
various fortunes. It is a large sea-worn boulder, 
and was at one time carried up into the town and 
kept there for years. With better taste it has 


now been restored to its 
original position, and a 
handsome stone edifice, 
like a small temple, 
erected over it. We give 
an engraving of this 
structure, with the rock 
seen low down, and 
marked with the date 
1020. 

The Mayflower Boon 
brought over the rest of 
the colonists from Cape 
Cod, and they lost no 
time in beginning to 
build houses. There ex¬ 
ists a record, by one of 
these colonists, called 
“ Mourt’s Relation,” 
which tells the story in 
the quaint language of 
the day. “We could not 
now take time,” he says, 
“for farther search or 
consideration, our victuals being much spent— 
especially our beer.” The importance attached to 
this last fact may surprise many of our readers. 
But it must be remembered that beer was the 
universal beverage of Englishmen at that day, tea 
and coffee not having as yet come into use—in fact, 
being almost unknown. Tea was not advertised 
in London, for example, until 1657, nearly half a 
century afterwards; and was still sq scarce in 
1664, that, on a couple of pounds being presented 
to the king, the gift was spoken of as a nry 
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valuable one: the price being twenty shillings a 
pound—equivalent to thirty dollars in the currency 
of to-day. Mourt gives another reason for 
deciding on the spot. “ In one field/’ he says,! 
“ is a great hill, on which we point to make a 
platform, and plant our ordnance, which will com-; 
mand all around about; from thence we may see 
into the bay and far into the sea; and may see 
thence Cape Cod.” This is the hill just back 
of the landing, where the ancient graveyard is, 
in which so many of the early Pilgrims rest. 
The fort was erected without delay. “Thursday, 
the twenty-eighth of December,” says Mourt, “so 
many as could went to work on the hill where 
we proposed to build our platform for our 
ordnance.” Seven years later, on agent of the 
Dutch Company, Isaac de Rasieres, visited Ply¬ 
mouth, and saw this fort, which he describes as 
a large square house with a flat roof, made of 
thick sawn planks stayed with oak beams, “ on 
the top of which they” (the colonists), he says, 
“have six cannons, which shoot iron balls of four 
or five pounds, and command the surrounding 
country.” 

The work of building dwellings, however, went 
on slowly. Nor were the dwellings such palaces 
as the descendants of the Pilgrims now build 
everywhere in this fhir land of ours. The first 
house finished was only about twenty feet square, 
and was of logs, as indeed were all the others 
for a long time. Snow and sleet fell almost 
incessantly while the work was going on: snow 
in such depths as was unknown in England: sleet 
such as none of the Pilgrims had ever seen 
before. Half the colonists were sick; before 
spring fifty-one had died. “The greater part,” 
says Mourt, “in the depth of winter, wanting 
houses and other comforts, being afflicted with the 



scurvy and other diseases.” Sometimes as many 
as two or three died in a day. At lost there were 
hardly enough left alive to bury the dead. The 
victims were interred on a low hill, a little to the 
south of the landing-place, the graves being care- 
ftilly leveled, and, as soon as spring permitted, 



corn sown, so that the Indians might not suspect 
the extent of the loss. At one time there were 
but seven persons able to be about. At last, on 
the third of March—the very day was noted—a 
south wind brought warm and fair weather. 
“ The birds sang in the woods,” says the narrator, 
with a touch almost of poetry, “most pleasantly.” 

Among the victims, this first season, was 
Governor Carver, who had been chosen as chief 
executive just after the arrival. His wife and 
child also died. Bradford was elected in his 
place, and continued to be re-elected, except once 
or twice when he begged off, until he died, 
twenty-seven years afterwards. 

The privations of the Pilgrims did not oease 
with the first year. In the autumn of 1621, “an 
arrival of new emigrants,” says Bancroft, “ who 
came unprepared with food, compelled the whole 
colony, for six months in succession, to subsist on 
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half-allowanoe only.” It was of this period that j colonists had no milk. One cause of the distress 
Winslow, one of the original settlers, wrote: “ I j was that at first the lands had been cultiY&ted in 
have seen men stopped by reason of faintness for \ common. But this was found not to answer: for 
want of food.” j even among the Pilgrims there seem to have 

It was not until the fourth year that neat-cattle j been some who disregarded Saint Paul's injunc- 
were introduced. Up to that time, therefore, the j tion, that “ no man shall eat unless he works.'* 


THE MAYrLOWKK LYING OTT PLYMOUTH. 


Finally, in 1623, it was agreed that every family 
should plant for itself. “This arrangement,” 
says Bancroft, “produced contented labor and 
universal industry.” Indeed, before many har¬ 
vests, corn was so plenty that the colonists were 
able to sell the surplus to the Indians, who had 
now become friendly, and who, preferring the 
chase to tillage, abandoned the cultivation of the 
land, and sold their peltries at Plymouth for food. 

There is one curious fact in connection with the 
Indians that looks almost providential. Just 
before the Pilgrims appeared, a wide-spread pesti¬ 
lence had nearly depopulated the Atlantic coast of 
what is now New England. Hence, the red men 
who remained were so few in number that they 
were unable, even if they had wished, to prevent 
the Plymouth settlement. After the flight of 
arrows at Cape Ood, and one or two other slight 
demonstrations of hostility, the Indians accepted 


the situation, and made overtures for amity and 
peace. 

Massasoit, the principal sachem of all that 
region, visited the town in person, in order to 
arrange a treaty. He “ came over the brook,” 
the contemporary account, “ and some twenty men 
following him, leaving all their bows and arrows 
behind them.” The chronicler goes on: “ Captain 
Standish and Master Williamson,” he says, “met 
the king at the brook, with half a dozen muske¬ 
teers. They saluted him, and he them; so one 
going over, the one on one aide and the other an 
the other, conducted him to a house then in 
building, where we placed a green rug and three 
or four cushions. Then instantly came our Gov¬ 
ernor, with drum and trumpet after him, and 
some few musketeers.” The treaty, it may be as 
well to say, thus arranged, lasted for forty years. 

The Pilgrims, however, notwithstanding these 
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professions of amity, did not forego their pre¬ 
cautions. They still maintained their fort, and 
even built stockades around their houses. They 



ootbrxor carvxrVi chair. 


grew in population, meantime, but slowly, the 
death-rate being large, and treading close on the 
aeceosiozis by birth and immigration. At the end 
of ten years they numbered, in fact, only three 
hundred souls. 

As yet the government was of the most primi¬ 
tive description. For more than eighteen years 
there was no legislature, the whole body of free¬ 
men voting personally on every law, as in ancient 
Athens. The little colony was, in fact, a perfect 
democracy : "more properly a theocratic one, if 
such a phrase is conceivable. The Governor, 
indeed, had a council, restricted to five persons, 
and in this council he bad a double vote. But 
behind all this lay the religious element, almost 
Hebraic in one sense, in which the voice of the 
clergyman was more potent even than that of the 
Governor. The colony, meantime, throve; throve, 
in spite of the climate, in spite of other adverse 
circumstances. “Out of small beginnings,” wrote 
Governor Bradford, some years after, “great 
things have been produced; and as one small 
candle may light a thousand, so the light here 
kindled hath shone to many—yea, in some sort, 
to our whole nation.” 

The ancient graveyard, on the hill back of the 
town, is one of the most remarkable sights at 
Plymouth. Here repose seven generations of the 
dead. The oldest stone is dated 1681. Close by 
is one to Thomas Clarke, who came over in the 
Mayflower, and fVom whom Clarke’s Island is j 
named. He survived to 1697. Here also is aj 
monument to Governor Bradford, besides several | 
stones erected within the last generation to the i 
memory of Pilgrim ancestors by their descendants, j 

Vol. LXXXV.—16. 


The original headstone of Major William Brad¬ 
ford, a son of the Governor, is still pointed out. 
Many of the inscriptions are very quaint and 
fcurious. We spent more than two hours in this ^ 
ancient burial-ground, hunting up and decipher¬ 
ing, among other things, the graves of the fore¬ 
fathers of more than one of our party. 

We afterwards visited Pilgrim Hall, a solid 
fire-proof structure, built by Mr. Joseph H. Stick- 
ney, a public-spirited citizen of Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land, to hold- what few memorials of the Pilgrims 
have survived to our time. Here we saw the 
sword of Miles Standish, a deed executed by 

1 ^ John Alden, his halberd, the chairs of Bradford 
and Brewster, the cradle of Peregrine White, and 
numerous portraits of Pilgrim worthies and their 
descendants, besides scores of articles of more or 
less doubtful authenticity. Among the other 
curiosities, we found, in the lower hall, a trunk 
\ labeled as having been brought oyer in the Ann, 
t the second ship, by a maternal ancestor of our 
j own. Now we thought we were pretty thoroughly 
up in our family - history, even including the 
tragical end of a member of it who had settled at 
Salem, and there came to grief in the witchcraft- 
craze for having sold his soul—as it was asserted 
—to the Evil One, and gone about with a big stick 
and book, at night, waking people from their sleep, 
to coax or beat them—whichever was most effi¬ 
cacious—into signing away their souls. We knew 
we could boast of a wizard in the family, but not 
that we could claim a Pilgrim hair-trunk. There 
it was, however, with all the other relics that 



GOVERNOR BRADFORD^ CHAIR. 


have received the imprimatur of whoever decides 
such things: there it was, with the Brewster tea¬ 
pot, and the Peregrine White cradle, and the' 
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BASS-RELIEF: 8I0NIN0 THE AGREEMENT IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER. 


Though Bad we hold onr empty hands, 
As love may come or love may go.” 


I heard a voice, whose music still 
I hear, sing thus: “Oh, timo! oh, tides 
Ye arc too weak our love to kill: 

For timo inay go, but love abides/* 


Another sang: “ Oh, time! oh, lands I 
Oh, life and death, with ceaseless flow I 


The last r “ I know that love is great; 

Under his scepter gods must fall. 
But this I know: that soon or late, 
Timo is still stronger than them all. 
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SISTER LORETTO. 


BT ZAIDBE BETTS 8MITH. 


Twenty years a nun! 

Twenty years spent within those gray convent 
walls. 

The “world” had not known Sister Loretto 
once she was a blooming, bright-eyed girl of 
eighteen. At thirty-eight, little remained of the 
once lovely face. The rich coloring had flown 
from it long ago, leaving in its stead an almost 
death-like whiteness. The large eyes were still 
wonderfully expressive, but the fire had gone out 
of them forever. 

How stern was the once smiling mouth ! How 
repressed the whole face! And yet Sister Loretto 
led a calm, peaceful life. 

The first few years of her convent experience, 
indeed, had been different, but none had ever 
known it save Sister Loretto herself. Many were 
the nights she had lain awake in her small, uncar¬ 
peted. barely-furnished “cell,” and sobbed like a 
child (she had been little more than one when 
she entered the cloister), until the dawn came 
stealing in at the window, and the chapel bell 
nog out on the morning stillness. 

“Oh, I have made a mistake!” she often cried. 
“Oh, I have made a mistake, and no one now 
can help me.” Then she had hurriedly bathed 
away all traces of the hot, blinding tears; had 
pot on her grave, dark habit and veil, striving to 
calm herself the while, and afterwards had joined 
the nuns in the little chapel below, with her face 
quite placid through sheer force of will. 

“They must never know I am unhappy,” she 
would think, with feverish excitement at the mere 
thought of discovery. “ They would despise mo 
if they half suspected how wretched I am I I 
wonder if many girls bury themselves in this 
way, as I have done, through disappointment? 
Or do they all come here through religious prin¬ 
ciples alone ? Am I the only one who has wick¬ 
edly done this thing?” Then she would look at 
the sweet, innocent feces of the nuns about her, 
and ask herself if any of them had ever felt as 
she was now feeling? And if so, whether she 
should ever grow to outlive it as they had done? 

“Oh, I have made a mistake!” she would cry 
again and again in the privacy and quietude of 
her own “cell.” “I might have been less 
Bnhappy as a Sister of Mercy, or a Sister of \ 
Charity, where I was doing some good—where I i 
was helping some one! But this shut-in life, \ 


I that is to go on forever, kills me! I have too 
much time to think—too much time to think.” 

Sometimes the “ Mother ” of the convent would 
notice her wistftil face and pale cheeks, and send 

I her to the pretty old walled-in garden for exer¬ 
cise and fresh air. 

Hero she would smell the honeysuckle, which 
grew in wild luxuriance everywhere, and she 
would thrill and turn quite faint. 

Had she not worn honeysuckle—a great sweet 
\ bunch of it—on that night they had said “ good- 
S bye” in the yellow June moonlight? She could 
J hear his voice—how low and caressing it had 
been !—could see his dark handsome face bending 
over her; could feel the warm clasp of his hand, 
as if it had all been but yesterday, instead of 
twenty years ago. 

Sister Loretto 1 s rosary—a plain black one, 
ending in a simple brass crucifix—hung idly in 
her hand as she recalled this sad, eventful past. 
It was near sunset, and the setting sun shone on 
the nun’s rapt, absent face. The honeysuckle 
was again in bloom, and filled the garden with its. 
sweet ness. Its fragrance met her at every step. 
She heeded not the distant hum of voices, for it 
was recreation-hour, and the nuns were laughing 
and talking together like happy, innocent chil¬ 
dren. They did not disturb her. Slid heard but 
one voice, saw but one face— his. 

Ah, how happy she had been. So happy that 
she had pitied everyone else in the world. She 
knew no one could ever have been, quite so happy. 
Had he not called her “Ruth”? Had he not 
told her how much he loved her ?—how she had 
quite stolen his heart away in that one brief sum¬ 
mer season with her great dark eyes? And then 
had he not kissed her, and held her in his arms 
out there in that still little garden, with the moon 
shining down upon them through the young 
maples and horse-chestnuts ? In that soft yellow 
light the girl had looked up into Dallas Wilmarth’s 
face in such a childishly rapturous way that the 
young man’8 heart (allowing that he had one) 
suddenly smote him. 

The little fool, he said to himself, was really in 
love with him. Why did she look at him in that 
stupid way ? Had she really believed every fool¬ 
ish word ho had spoken ? Other girls, to whom 
he had said pretty much the same thing, had not 
looked like that. It was true he had gone rather 
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BISTER LORETTO. 


farther this time—farther than he had intended 
doing at the beginning; but the moonlight, the 
sweet honeysuckle-scented air, the pretty girl in 
her pretty hat, had all conspired against him. 

Well, it was not too late to retrace his steps. 
He must make haste, however. Ruth was very 
lovely, and Wilmarth really cared for her—as 
much as he was capable of caring. He fancied 
her more than any girl he hod ever met: and 
that was quite a compliment in itself, if she only 
knew it, he reasoned: for he had fancied, or 
thought he had, a good many. But, heretofore, 
he had always managed to get out of these little 
affairs gracefully: and it must be done now. 

He was not in a position to marry a poor girl. 
She would only drag him down, he argued; and 
he had a name to make, and talents that must 
not be buried in a foolish marriage. If Ruth 
only had the requisite money! It was a pity she 
had not. 

Wilmarth frowned slightly. 

41 What is it? Something annoys you,” Ruth 
said, quickly. 

The young man hesitated a moment. Then—the 
sooner the thing was over, the better, he decided. 

** I—I fear I have said rather more than I 
ought to, Ruth,” he began; but his customary 
hardihood forsook him a little, and his voice was 
not altogether as firm and assured as he would 
have wished it. 

“Have said more than you ought to?” Ruth 
repeated, wonderingly. 

“Yes; I have been too impulsive: that has 
always been my failing. I could not resist 
telling you that f loved you, and—and now— 
to-morrow—I must leave you,” he stammered 
forth. 

44 Leave me?*’ she cried, incredulously. 

Wilmarth heard the tone, and frowned again: 
this time impatiently. 

44 Yes; I am going away,” he said. 

The girl turned on him in sudden fear. 

44 You do not mean it,” she asserted, quickly. 
'* You told me you would be here the rest of the 
summer.” 

“ But I do mean it—I must go, Ruth ; I have 
staid too long as it is,” exclaimed the young man. 

“And when will you come back?” 

Her lips were growing dry; she steadied her¬ 
self slightly with one small cold hand against a 
tree. 

She had hardly ever been very happy in all 
her young life but some sorrow had been sure to 
follow. She had grown almost childishly afraid 
to be happy. 

44 1 don’t know—I can’t say; I don’t think I 
can ever come back/* He managed to say tfcis 


with difficulty, and he turned a little av/ay: he 
could not bear to meet those miserable eyes. 

“And you dared tell me you loved me, when 
you knew you were going away never to return?'’ 
cried the girl, passionately. 

With a low dry sob she threw herself down on 
the grass at his feet. 

“Don’t, don't, please!” pleaded Wilmarth, 
kneeling beside her, and striving to raise her in 
his arms. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried, shrinking away 
from him; and her small childish face was very 
white and fierce. u I hate you now os much as 
I loved you a moment ago!” 

How brilliant were the great dark eyes now! 
How shaken the whole slight figure! 

“Ah no! you don’t hate me: you love me— 
and more than I ever thought a girl could love,” 
cried the man, in momentary triumph. 

44 Will you go away now?” she made answer, 
and her voice vibrated painfully. 

Should he go ? Yes ; he knew his most prudent 
course was in going, and at once. If he delayed, 
what might he not be tempted info saying? But 
he really would have liked to remain longer: the 
girl was so pretty in her grief and anger. 

“ If you wish me to go, very well,” he said, 
after a moment’s silence; then he again bent 
down over her. 

44 You will not reftise to say good-bye T' be 
asked. 

The moonlight was shining full on her slender 
figure, in its crushed white dress; her large hat 
had fallen off: she made quite a pretty picture, 
lying there in the long tangled grass. Some¬ 
how, Wilmarth thought he should never be able 
to get the picture quite out of his mind. 

44 Good-bye,” she said, without looking up. 

When she did raise her head, he was gone. 

But all this was twenty yeare ago: and whj 
need Sister Loretto forget her prayers m recalling 
it, now,? 

Once more she turns the black beads slowly in 
her thin, transparent hands. She is conscious, 
in a vague sort of way, like one in a dream, of a 
little child—one of the school-children—running 
towards her. 

“Sister Loretto! Sister Loretto!” the child 
cries, breathlessly, “someone wants to see yon 
in the waiting-room.*' 

This little room faces east, so the ap^fet-gjow 
does not touch it. It is quite dim when the nun 
enters it, and she can barely distinguish the tall 
figure standing so close to the iron bars, which 
separate them from one another. 

4 ‘At last!” cries a man, catching at the barrier 
between them, and leaning towards her. 
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The whitened hair and sunken eyes she does 
not remember: but ah, that voice! 

“You?” she says, and bears heavily against 
the bars. 

The man walks quickly across the room, and 
sweeps aside the little white stiffly-starched cur¬ 
tain from the lower half of the window. 

“ Let me see you while there is light,” he cries. 
“ I never thought to see your face again.” 

“ You will hardly recognise it,” the nun says, 
simply. 

How calm her voice is! It surprises even 
herself. 

“And you are here?” he goes on hurriedly, im- 
passionedly. “You have been here all these years, 
and I never knew it until a day or so ago! Why 
did you hide from me in this way ? Ah, you were 
cruel—cruel! The years I have spent in looking 
for you ! I went back to the little old town once, 
but you had gone; your sister was dead—there 
was no clue to you. Ah, Ruth, the pain you have 
caused me. You taught me to love you, and then 
ran and hid from me. You would pity me if you 
knew the aifhless, miserable existence I have led all 
these years. Don’t ask me if I have married. 
How could I love any woman alter you ? Your 
fcce, your eyes, your lips haunted me. It was im¬ 
possible to forget you. Twenty years have I been 
lhithfbl to you. Is not that devotion ? Did you 
iinagine I was capable of loving this way? And 
how I have found you at last, Ruth: and I am 
going to take you away with me. We are no 
Umger young, it is true. The freshness of our 
youth is gone forever. But do not many years of 
happiness yet remain for us? I have influence. 
I can get a dispensation for you. I have already 


spoken in high quarters. You shake your head. 
But you do not mean it. No, you shall not stay 
in this place. Think of the wasted years spent 
here. Come, Ruth, dearest, forgive the past.” 

He pours forth this torrent of words with 
feverish haste. There is a gleam in the sunken 
eyes that reminds the nun more of the post than 
anything else has done. But somehow she is 
beginning to feel, since seeing this lover of her 
youth, that she has outlived it all. 

Ah, how thankfbl she is that it is so. Has she 
not prayed for this day to come ? When he had 
called her “‘Ruth,” though the old name had 
Sounded strangely in her ears, his tone had tailed 
to thrill her as in former days. 

And so she makes answer, quite gently: 

“ I forgive the past freely, but I cannot go with 
you. My life is ended.” 

“ You have ceased to care for me!” the man 
cries, feeling that it is so. 

“I think so,” she says, simply; then adds, even 
more gently: “ I hope so; twenty years ought to 
have cured me.” 

Then in the dusk she stretches one white hand 
through the iron grating. 

“ Good-bye, for the last time,” she says, and 
lays it for an instant on his bowed head. 

He hears the door close' softly behind her. 
Save for the ringing of the Angelus, the room is 
very still. In the darkness and stillness he stag¬ 
gers'forth into the fresh evening air like one who 
has hod a blow. 

He had never believed she would dense to love 
him. 

After twenty years’ waiting, Sister Loretto had 
her revenge. 


“HOW SHALL WE KNOW THEM?” 

BY CATBAK1NS ALLAN. 


-Hew shall we know them when we pees Death's portal. 
And meet oar lost onoe there ? 

Win they, immortal, seem the same as mortal ? 

What semblance will they wear? 

This body, frail And weak, mere shell terrestrial, 

, _ • Mast It through all remain 1 

Or riiall a nobler one—some form celestial— 

The freed glad soul contain ? 

, Wftvow th*t neither death, nor 0*8*1 sorrow, 

Cha cross that shadowy sea. 

Pars all change: but on that bright to-morrow 
fro set of snn shall be; 

\Sodark7ntng clouds, no blight on bud or flower; 

No bitter wintry blast; 

Mo weary, weary days: but every hour 
More blissful than the last. 


Then why not bodies fit ? Each gross surrounding. 
All earth-taint and decay, 

Shall crumble and fall off; and life abounding 
Be theirs, and theirs alway. 

The dumb shall speak at last, the blind go seeing, 

The lame be lame no more. 

And all be young, all beautiful, while being 
The selfsame as before. 

The darling child—an angel lent, not given— 

More angel-like be met; 

The mother, dying with a smile from heaven. 

Smile sweeter, lovelier yet; 

The bride than when first wed be more tranecendent; 
The sire wo loved of old. 

And sons and daughters, all with light resplendent, j 
AM dauling to behold. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

• Hugh lifted Martha into her saddle when 
church was over. ‘‘I will be down at Betts’s 
Mills this evening,” he said, smiling up into her 
face. 

A smile was rare upon Jarrold’s lips, but it had 
a singular sweetness of meaning when it came. 
He watched her ride away beside the Longacre 
carriage, and then turned back towards the 
church, from which the congregation was still 
slowly coming out. 

“ Now to get at the bottom of this business,” he 
said, with a face on which there was no smile. 

It was late that evening when Hugh Jarrold 
rode into the barn-yard at Long&cres’, and, dis¬ 
mounting, tied his horse to the fence. 

“There he is, Mattie,” said Mrs. Longacre, 
who, with her husband and Mattie, was on the 
porch. “I’ll just wait to shake hands, an’ then 
I’ll go up to grandmother, an’ let you have your 
confab in peace. Mind you, Ben, you’re to clear 
out, an’ don’t make yourself the fifth wheel. x I 
wonder if he knows?” 

The little woman was more excited than Martha. 
She believed in Hugh with all her heart, and she 
exulted in a love-affair going on under her own 
roof. 

There could be no doubt that Hugh knew all 
now. The whole miserable story was written in 
the farmer’s stiffened gait and sombre suspicious 
glance. 

“ Good-evening, Ben. Going to shake hands 
with me? I didn’t know—” 

“There’s nobody in this house that won’t 
think it’s an honor to shake hands with you, Mr. 
Jarrold, however it may go with the rest of the 
world,” said Mrs. Longacre, pressing forward, 
her face red. “ Ben, you go take Mr. Jarrold’s 
horse into the stable, an’ give him a mouthful, 
an’ then come up to me—-I want, you. You an 7 
Mattie come into the kitchen about nine, Hugh; 
we’ll have a piece.” 

“ No—stop,” said Hugh. 

He paused a moment, to collect himself. 

“ Don’t take the horse away, Ben,” he said. 
“ Don’t go, Mrs. Longacre. I’m not going to 
stay. I’ve nothing to say to Mattie which all 
the world may not hear.” 

Mattie involuntarily rose and looked at him . 

(284) 


first with surprise, and then with gathering anger 
in her eyes. She knew, to its fullest extent, the 
sacrifice she had made for him that day, when 
she had offered, in sight of the whole congrega¬ 
tion, to marry a man suspected of murder. 
Surely, after that, any coolness or delay on his 
part was hardly in place. How Sheppard Marsh, 
she said to herself, would have kindled and 
responded to such devotion! 

Yet, with all this, her heart was loyal to Hugh. 
But her imagination was still, in some degree, a 
bond-slave to the Newark poet. 

Hugh avoided her eyes, and spoke to the farmer 
and his wife; yet Mattie knew that he was keenly 
conscious of her every look and motion. 

“ I know now,” he said, “ what was the matter 
with the folks this morning. I found it out—” 

“Such cursed click-clack,” grumbled Ben 
Longacre. “You’re a fool if yon mind it, 
Jarrold.” 

“That’s easy for you to say. No man can 
hear that his neighbors believe that he’s a 
murderer, and ever be the same fellow to him¬ 
self again. I’ve been thinking it over all after¬ 
noon, and I’ve made up my mind.” 

He took off his hat and wiped his damp fore¬ 
head as he spoke. 

“ Of all the scandal that ever was set afloat in 
Elk Heights, this is the most devilish,” said Mrs. 
Longacre, the vehement tears standing in her 
pale eyes; “ and gracious knows, that’s sayin* 
a good deal. They live on gossip, Hugh; you 
know that. It’s not malice; it’s idleness. But 
the stories never Inst. It’ll blow'over in a few 
weeks.” 

“ If there was any way out of it/* he con¬ 
tinued, in the same uncadenced hopeless voice, 
“ it would be different. But I can prove nothing. 
It is not a matter which can be brought into the 
courts. It is only a horrible damning suspicion, 
which will cling to me as long as I live.*' 

“ No, it won’t, Jarrold,” intefrupted Ben. 
“ My wife’s right. It’ll die out. In the mean¬ 
time, rent the McKean farm, and you and Mattie 
go West when you’re married. And that will be 
the end of it.’ 

“ No, I’ll not run away, Longacre.” Jarrold 
spoke quietly. But his jaws under the atubby 
beard lost their color. 
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“I’ll live just here,” he said, “where I’ve| 
always lived. I’ll be driven away by no damned j 
lie. But I will not touch the McKean farm until \ 
it is known who sent the man to his death. And < 
as for Mattie—” \ 

He stopped, choked, and looked at her with i 
ineffable love. 

“As for Mattie,” he paid, recovering with an 
effort, “ I never will marry her while the taint j 
of murder is on me. It was very generous and j 
kind in her to make the offer she did. But I’d j 
be a mean hound to hold her to it.” 

“Well, Jarrold,” said Ben, shifting his legs 
uneasily, “you know your own business best. 
But for a man to throw up the McKean farm, and 
the prettiest girl in the county, for a lie of some 
mongering women like that, is more than I can 
stand. It beats me out! ’ ’ 

Mrs. Longacre added her noisy protest. She 
spoke even with more emphasis than her hus¬ 
band. “It’s all a lie,” she said, “and they’ll be 
ashamed of it in a month.” 

But Jarrold stood dumb. lie was listening for 
another voice. 

“I've thought it all over, and that’s what I’ve 
determined on,” he muttered. 

Mattie spoke at last: 

“Hugh!” 

“Yes, Patsy.” 

“It shall be as you choose. I am ready to 
many you any day you come to claim me. I 
want Ben and Mrs. Longacre here to stand for 
my witnesses to that. Whether you marry me or 
not, I’U never give myself an hour’s rest until I 
prove your innocence. That’s my work in the 
world now.” f 

Hugh laughed. It was so pitiful and tender 
yet miserable a laugh that it made the old 
woman’s heart sick who heard it. 

“ You poor little Patsy,” he said, “you always 
bad a fancy for doing something like people in a 
story-book ; but that job is too big for you. The 
best thing you can do is to keep clear of me and 
mj fortunes. Luck’s against me. Good-bye.” 

He hesitated a moment, looking at her. But she 
■tood motionless, with her eyes downcast. Of 
course she loved him, she was saying to herself. 
It was always a matter-of-fact thing that she should 
k>v« Hugh Jarrold. But he would not—could not 
—understand: he was such a wooden log of a 
man! Sheppard Marsh, in similar circumstances, 
would have appreciated the heroism of her offer. 
He would not have laughed at her as a poor story¬ 
book creature, or called the work she had taken 
op “a big job,” as if it were a sheep-shearing. 

She stood silent, therefore, after this, until 
Hugh had turned away. 


Ben followed him to the fence, where his horse 
w^s hitched. 

“You’ll come over,” he said, “and see us 
often, Jarrold?” 

“ Not while Mattie is with you.” 

“Are you in earnest about this thing? Why, 
you’U meet the girl everywhere: church, bees, 
apple-parin’ s—everywhere.” 

“ I’ll leave the Elk Heights church, and join 
the one at Leipert’s Hollow. And I’m not likely 
to go out to pleasurings the rest of my life. She 
can if she likes,” bitterly. “She’ll probably 
marry that Marsh feUow: that wiU be the end 
of it. Well, good-night, Longacre.’* 

“ Good-night, Hugh. Keep your courage up/* 
When Ben returned, he found Mattie still 
standing on the porch ; and she stood there nntil 
the last echo of Jarrold’s horse’s hoofs had died 
away in the silence of the night. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Two days after the hiU-lot became the property 
of the Marshes, the workmen began to sink a 
shaft, in search of oil. 

The neighbors at first were amazed; then they 
laughed, then grew wildly interested and hopeful, 
and finally, anxious to have their own land 
inspected for indications. 

Miss Marsh oversaw all work on the lot. She 
was just as sweet and frail and apparently help¬ 
less a piece of human porcelain as before; yet 
somehow, when she was present—and she always 
was present—the work went on as if driven by 
a Corliss engine. 

We need not go into any details about this 
work. It went on through the summer and fall 
with marked success. There were fair indications 
of oil; and one well actually yielded a few gal¬ 
lons daily. Miss Marsh was confident that after 
a certain depth was reached the yield would be 
enormous. Her brother had come down, in 
answer to innumerable letters which she had 
sent to him, and had waited for a month in doily 
expectation of finding himself, a millionaire. He 
did not go, on his arrival, to the village inn, 
however, though his sister boarded there, in order 
to be near the works. 

“No, thank you, Cora dear,” lie said; “I 
reaUy couldn’t stand Ferguson’s pork and beans 
swimming in fat. You must have the stomach of 
an ox, if one may mention a stomach to anything 
so flower-like. Though, really, if you grow much 
thinner you’ll be more like a skeleton-flower than 
the real thing. I can almost see through the tip 
of your nose.” 

Cordelia winced a little. She could have faced 
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an army of angry men, but a cut from the whip j choose a murder as its mental recreation, but any 
of this brother struck to the quick. j one would prefer a murder to nothing. 

“I’ye been so anxious, Sheppard,” she said, j Interest in the matter was kept up by Hugh's 
44 I knew you wished to go to Europe for the win- proud withdrawal from the neighborhood, which, 
ter, and that will take a great deal of money. < in the opinion of the majority, argued guilt; and 
But by Monday we will have the full yield from \ by poor Martha’s efforts to prove his innocence, 
the great well, and then I’ll be over my trouble, j which were conducted in the most open manner, 
and grow fat and rosy again. You want your ^he went to the McKean house and stayed for 
pretty Cora again, dear,don’t you?” putting her days at a time, as if the bare walls and vacant 
arm about his neck. j chambers would supply the missing clue ; she fol- 

“ Oh, hang it! don’t be sentimental. At your \ lowed Cordelia Marsh and Ann Quiddet unceaa- 
age it is a bore, f want a decent meal’s viotuals \ ingly with questions in the hope of discovering a 
just now. Where shall I get boarding?” j hint of how or why McKean bad chosen to take his 
On this very day it happened that Hugh Jar- \ fatal walk. Ann answered her willingly enough, 
rold met Mr. Longacre. “ I met that fellow j In fact, her answers were so fluent and frequent 
Marsh this morning, Ben,” he said, abruptly. \ that she began to forget the original story on which 
44 He’s been drinking heavily lately, I suspect. j they were based, and had a new one each time. 
He wants boarding in the neighborhood. I wish j Cordelia listened to the girl’s theories and quee- 
you'd offer to take him.” , tions as one might watch some one groping on the 

44 Me?” said Ben. 44 Why, there’s Mattie, you edge of a precipice, with a look of fascinated 
know. I thought there was^something between j horror. But she gave her no help: 
them two once, Jarrold?” i “I remember nothing of that horrible night,'* 

44 So there was. No matter; I wish you’d j she would say, sharply. 44 I heard Mr. Wombley 
offer to take him.” i tell Jarrold of the danger of the Devil’s Mouth ; 

Longacre stared. j or rather, he told mo to warn you and my 

44 I’ll do it if you wish,” he said; 44 but I j brother, while Jarrold stood by listening. The 
declare! I don’t understand.” < next morning you all said that the poor man bad 

Hugh did not explain, but rode away with a fallen in and—” 
grim smile on his face. Since they parted he > She broke off suddenly, but, after a moment, 
had never met Martha Farrer. Leipert’s Hollow j began again. 44 1 don’t know,” she said, “why 
was separated from Elk Heights by an uninhabited ? you keep talking to me of it,” her lips contract- 
rhnge of hills, and there was but little communi- ? ing and growing blue. 44 1 can’t bear to hear of 
cation between the two places. It was easy to j death. I hate the thought of death and dead 
avoid all intercourse if he chose to do so, and he people.” 

did so choose. j The girls were standing in the garden, and 

He kept himself well informed, however, of all < Cordelia caught at a handful of red ebrysanthe- 
that went on. He knew that the excitement j mums, and held them up to her face, with a 
about the oil-wells had almost driven the scandal shrill nervous laugh. 

concerning himself out of mind, as Mrs. Long- j “ I reckon you’ll have to die, like the rest of 
acre had prophesied. His refusal to have any- j us, some day,” said Mattie, stolidly. 44 \ou 
thing to do with the McKean farm until the rays- ought to make yourself familiar with the idea, 
tory was unraveled had told heavily in his favor. \ Miss Sarah used to send me, when 1 was little, 
A man must be in earnest who would turn his < to look at every corpse that was laid out. I’ve 
back on property, in the opinion of the Elk \ seen scores and scores. But I didn’t look at Mr. 
Heights people. If Hugh hod returned to his j Philpot McKean. They said he was awfully 
place in the neighborhood, and wnited for a year j mangled.” 

quietly, no apparent sign of the blackening slan- j 44 Hush !” Cordelia’s soft eyes flashed like 
der would have remained. The old friendly con- > those of a wild animal, as she cowered back for 
fidence would have insensibly returned. The a minute. Then she gathered herself up, with a 
people at Elk Heights, as the Longacres said, were shudder, and hurried down the path, jerking the 
not malicious; but the range of ideas, os in most 1 chrysanthemums and blazing dahlias off from 
small communities—and the subjects of interest ; their stems. 44 It is beastly,” she sobbed, 44 the 
—were narrow; a funeral, wedding, or malignant J way you country-people gloat over such things.” 
bit of gossip appealed to their imaginations and j Martha followed her deliberately, 
gratified them, as the theatre, books, the wider | 44 For unto all,” she quoted from her la& 

range of current topics, do more enlightened \ Sunday-school lesson, 44 comes death; and after 
minds. No village co mmuni ty probably would \ death, the judgment.” 
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Cordelia faced her. 

“ What do you mean ?” she cried. “ It is a lie. 
After death comes—nothing, for me. I’ve got 
nothing here but Sheppard Marsh. I don’t care 
for anything else. When he’s done with me, I’ll 
go back to these—” 

She broke off again, gathering up both hands 
hill of earth and stones and grass, and then 
throwing them down again. 

Mattie was beyond measure astonished and 
horrified at this emotion, these words. She bade 
Cordelia a hasty good-day, and went home. She 
could make nothing of it. But the next day she 
sent Cordelia a bundle of tracts and “ Letters to 
an Anxious Inquirer.” “Perhaps they may 
make her think better,” she said; but she did 
not prosecute her search any further in that 
direction. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Sheppard Marsh had been for two weeks an 
inmate of the Longacre house. He visited the 
oil-wells but seldom, as his sister—whose calm 
drawling gentleness of late illy concealed her 
nervous irritability—kept him busy when there. 
Besides, it was more amusing to dawdle about 
Mrs. Longacre’s shady porches, reading poetry 
to the “ pretty milkmaid,” while she worked at 
the macl^ne, or to follofa her from kitchen to 
spring-house, coaxing for a hot tart or a cup of 
cream. 

After his return to Newark, he had quite for¬ 
gotten his promise to come back at the end of a 
month to marry Martha. But when he really 
was back, her mellow damask-tinted cheek and 
liquid eyes tempted him again. 

“Pull the rose nearest you—eh, Ben?” he said, 
one day. “ That’s my philosophy. Where’s little 
Mattie this morning?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ben, gruffly. “But if 
she’s the rose you want, you had better take her 
in the proper way, or you’ll find it a danged 
thorny rose for you.” 

“ Don’t be uncivil, my friend. "What I want is 
my breakfast.” 

Ben, going through the kitchen, where his wife 
and Mattie were at work preserving peaches, 
growled: 

“That drunken loafer wants his breakfast, 
Jane.” 

“ Mattie, will you take it in ? This jelly will 
oome in a minute,” said Mrs. Ben. 

Mattie did not dress the tray with grape-leaves 
or roses now. She had been carrying it in at 
noon every day for a fortnight; and it is difficult 
to keep a halo of romance over a job which inter¬ 
feres with the busiest part of every morning’s 


$ work. She tried to feel the old glow and feverish 
< delight when Marsh’s eyes roamed over her face 

I and his soft voice uttered poetical nothings* which 
sounded to her like the outbursts of genius. But 
she could not help seeing that his eyes were 

I bleared and the soil breathings were interrupted 
by a frequent hiccough. 

“ If there’s a thing 1 despise, it’s drunkenness,” 
she said this day vehemently to Mrs. Longacre, 
when she came out to make fresh coffee. Yet she 
sat down while the coffee boiled, and cried to her- 

I self. Whatever was tlje feeling she had for Shep¬ 
pard Marsh, it left soreness and pain when it was 
torn out by the roots. 

“Ah, that’s better,” he grumbled, when she 
carried in the coffee. “ Country coffee is abom¬ 
inable slop at the best. Now toss me up an 
omelette, my pretty Phyllis: this chop is cold. 
And just bring a slice or two of melon, nnd the 
oil. I told you I must have a fruit-salad every 
;■ morning.” 

“ He treats me like a servant,” muttered Mat- 
| tie, as she hurried out with burning cheeks. 

“Too bad to make you work so hard, yeu 
: beauty!” said Sheppavd, with a leer, as she 
: returned. “ If I could cook, you should not do 
it. But wait until we are on Parnassus, and I 
:j will be Ganymede, and my Hebe shall sit and 
i; rest while I serve her.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Martha, sharply. “ Are 
those eggs right, Mr. Marsh?” 

“Are you offended?” He eyed her tenderly, 
but went on eating steadily: it would not do to 
let the omelette get cold. “ Why do you speak 
so harshly, Mattie? Have you forgotten all the 
happiness we have known together? Does it 
make you angry for me to picture you as seated 
on Olympian heights, and me as ministering to 
' you, feeding you with ambrosia ?” 

“ I prefer beef and potatoes as a steady diet,” 
replied Martha; “ and I doubt, Mr. Marsh, if you 
will ever earn money enough to feed any woman 
on that.” 

In her own room she cried a little again over 
her own savage rebuke. 

“It isn’t only his drunkenness or selfishness 
l that I mind,” she said to Mrs. Longacre. “ It’s 
i his insufferable patronage. Me a ‘ pretty milk- 
| maid,’ and chucking me under the chin, pouring 
out his heathen gibberish, while his breath— 
> faugh ! Hugh Jarrold may never choose to claim 
; me: but I’ll never forget I am his promised wife. 

; And I’ll be treated accordingly with respect.” 

! “ Jarrold knew what he was about when he 
sent that fellow here to board,” said Mrs. Long¬ 
acre to her husband, with a pleased chuckle, that 
evening. 
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CHAPTER XIV. . 

The month in which Cordelia had promised 
success to her brother had run into two, yet 
triumph seemed as far off as ever. 

44 I only ask you to be patient till we go down 
another twenty feet/’ she said. 

“And then?” 

“ Then we will be the riohest man and woman 
in Pennsylvania; I cannot be mistaken.” 

“ But suppose you are: what then ?” 

He looked askance at her across his pipe as he 
spoke. 

41 Then we will go back to Newark, and scramble 
on until we raise money to go to California.” 

She spoke in a steady voice, but her brother 
noticed that she took a glass of water and drank it 
hastily. Her lips were scarlet, and the dry skin 
rose on them in patches; her cheeks were hollow 
and yellow; her eyes burned. “ Don’t be impa¬ 
tient, Sheppard,” she added bravely, however, 
“it will all come right.” 

“Oh, I’m not impatient; I’m taking it coolly. 
Satisfy yourself. When this thing’s played out, 
and you give up, will be time enough for me to 
act.” 

She looked at him with a sudden new fear in 
her face. 

44 You’ll go with me to Newark ? Oh, of course! 
What am I talking about ? The idea of you and 
me apart!” with an hysteric laugh. “ But it will 
come right—it must,” standing up. 44 Why—you 
don’t know all that I have done to bring it right.” 
She muttered these last words as she turned 
away, and continued muttering to herself as she 
went up the hill. 

44 ’Pon my soul, I think she’s gone mad,” said 
Sheppard, confidentially, to Mattie. 44 She was a 
good deal of a burden to carry sane. But 
crazy! ” 

The next day he received a brief note from his 
sister. “All will be decided this afternoon,” it 
said; 44 come to the well.” 

He did not go. He had really lost all expect¬ 
ation from the wells, and did not choose to let 
the workmen see his final disappointment. He 
sat on the porch of the Longacre farm-house, 
therefore, all the afternoon, and after supper 
challenged Doctor Barr to a game of draughts: 
for the Doctor and Deacon Satterlee had come up 
to bargain for a cow, and hod staid for tea. 

Just before sunset a small black figure was 
seen toiling up the dusty road. 

“ It is your sister, Mr. Marsh,” said the Doctor, 
peering through his spectacles: 44 Has she been 
ill? She is greatly altered in the last two weeks.” 

“No; she’s well enough,” replied Sheppard, 
irritably. “ Oh, here you are, Cordelia. Come 


inside. You’ll pardon us?” with a winning bow 
to the minister. “A little family business. Well,” 
os soon as they reached the parlor and were 
alone, “it’s all up, eh?” 

She nodded, but did not speak: looking at him 
with lack-lustre eyes. 

“I knew there was nothing in it! You’ve 
made a pretty mess of it now, haven’t you? So 
much for your love of managing eternally.” 

44 1 thought it would all come right,” she said. 
The words died on her lips. 

44 What’s the matter with you, Cora?” He 
spoke not unkindly. “1 never saw you gone 
like this. Sit down. I’ll bring you some wine.” 

44 1 don’t want anything,” holding him. 44 But 
I’m—I’m not a young woman, Sheppard.” 

44 No, you’re not—though you make up un¬ 
commonly, well.” 

“I’m so tired!” 

44 No wonder! You’ve lived damnably fast for 
a good many years,” he muttered. 

44 You needed a good deal of money, dear. I 
had to make it. But this last—” 

She stood up, clasping her hands on the top 
of her head as if in great bodily pain. 

“Y’es, yes. It’s been a tremendous pull for 
you. But it’s all over. Now, you'll listen to 
common sense.” 

His tone became suddenly quick, decisive- and 
sharp. She had never heard it from him before; 
she stood startled and attentive. 

“I’m going to take my affairs into my o*rn 
hands,” he said. 44 I’ve been a burden on y *u 
long enough. I’ll trouble you no longer. I’m 
going to Europe, to try my luck : and this cursed 
country will never see me again. Now you know 
it. I’ve wanted to tell you It for mouths.” 

“Europe? France, I suppose? Well, if we 
can dodge the Newark creditors, I can be read* 
in two days.” 

44 You ? It is / who am going, I tell you! ” 

“You? You do not mean— What am I tf 
do?” 

The brutality of the man could no longer bi 
repressed. 

44 1 don’t care a damn what you do,” he said. 
44 Gamble-—cozen charitable societies—dig for oil 
—I’m tired of you. I have been harnessed with 
you long enough. I’ll put the sea between us, 
and have my fling at last.” 

She sprang up with an agonizing cry. 

44 Keep still, I tell you, Cordelia! ” 

He spoke in a quick frightened tone. 

But it was too late. The door was flung open, 
and the deacon, Ben, and the minister, followed 
by the women of the house, rushed in to her. 

Martha lifted Cordelia from the floor, where 
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she had fallen. Bui the swoon lasted only a 
minute. She sat up, pushing back her hair from 
her face. The wrinkles came out plainly; the 
dye had been allowed, in these weeks of anxiety, 
to wear off the golden tresses, and they showed 
gray and harsh. 

“Do you hear him, Martha?’* she sobbed. 
“ He is going to cast me off. He is going to leave 
me here to meet a hundred debts—I have not a 
penny. Do you know what I’ve done for him?” 
her voice rising to a frantic cry. 

“You’d better hold your tongue now!” he 
cried, springing towards her, white with fury. 

“You shall not lay a finger on her!” cried 
Martha, throwing her arms about the poor 
shaken creature. “Oh, you—you coward! Now 
you show yourself as you are!” 

“Stand back, young man,” said Doctor Barr. 
“You shall not abuse your sister here.” 

“To think of what I’ve ^done for him!” 
repeated the maddened woman. “I’ve worked 
for him since he was a boy. I’ve made 
an idol of him. I’ve lied for him—stolen for 
him. I’ve done more than that,” her voice 
sinking to a whisper. “ I'll tell it all now. 
I’ll get my soul clear of it this night. It was 
I that sent that poor wretch, McKean, out to his 
death. I did it. I wanted the land for Shep¬ 
pard. I thought there was oil in it—a great 
fortune for him. And now ho casts me off!” 

She fell back exhausted, with the words. 

“So you did that, did you?” sneered Shep¬ 
pard, who had sunk from his involuntary burst 
of ftiry into his usual lazy calm. “ Well, I never 
suspected you of so sharp a trick, Cora; I laid 
that at Jarrold’s door. My sister is a little 
eccentric, gentlemen,” turning to the men, with 
a ghastly forced smile—“ in fact, a good deal off 
her balance. But I assure you I knew nothing 
of this ugly business until the present moment. 
Oh, you are going to take care of her in your 
own room, Mrs. Longacre? Thanks, very much. 
Good-evening.” As he spoke, he turned from the 
room, and left the Heights that very night, and 
never appeared there again. 

Cordelia lay near to death for two or three 
weeks, in which time her story ran through 


every nook and corner of the county. There 
was some feeble talk of arrest, but it died out: 
for though she had told her victim where to go, 
that was not, in the eye of the law, murder. “ It 
was'so really,” said the lawyer, “ but not techni¬ 
cally. you see.” 

Hugh Jarrold, wherever he appeared — at 
church, market, or court—found himself treated 
to an ovation. 

When Miss Marsh recovered sufficiently to 
travel, she had regained much of her; usual 
shrewdness and strength of mind. 

“ I’ll not deny ‘my confession,’ as you call it,” 
she said to Mrs. Longacre. “ I did send the man 
out on that path. I was mad—or tempted of the 
devil, probably. The question is: can the lot be 
sold on which the oil was not found ?” 

Somebody was found who gave a couple of 
hundred- dollars for the ground; and with this 
Miss Marsh bought a ticket for San Francisco. 
Then she disappeared, and Elk Heights knew her 


CHAPTElt XV. 

There was a wedding, early that spring, in the 
little church on the mountain. The bell rang a 
merry peal, which was an entirely new thing for 
a bell to do on the Heights. But, as Doctor Barr 
said: “All our hearts are rejoicing to-day; so, 
why not?” 

The wedding supplied the neighbors with 
gossip for months. They were never tired of 
telling how pretty Mattie looked, in her new blue 
silk, and how proud Hugh was of her, as they 
walked up the aisle; nor of how the wedding- 
supper was served in the McKean homestead, 
which was now their home; nor of how that 
supper had required weeks of preparation by all 
the best housekeepers in the country-side, headed 
by Mrs. Longacre, Mrs. Joyce, and Miss Quiddet. 
Why should we tell these things? The mystery 
is solved. 

As for love and marriage and happiness, every 
reader pieces out the romance, where they come 
in, with the best and brightest reality of his or 
her own life. 

[the end.] 


REST. 

BT MRS. PIDSLET. 


Thkrs’s rest for the weary 
When Ufe’e labor’s done: 
The warfare Is over, 

The victory’s won. 


Though ragged the pathway. 
Though dreery the way. 
There comes, after darkness, 
The brightness of day. 
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Aonbb Kirks looked out of her dressing-room 
window on a bleak November morning. The 
wind moaned through the leafless black boughs of 
the trees. Snow was falling fast from the dull 
gray sky. She turned away and began her 
toilet, singing a gay little song os she did so. 

Patty, her maid, could have guessed why she 
sang. Sir Allan Gilchrist had come back! Three 
days ago he hod gone up to town on some busi¬ 
ness. Before that, they had been a month together 
in Lady Harvey's charming country-house. 

Something had happened when they parted. 
The air was already sharp with the near advent 
of the first snow of the season, though the leaves 
were not yet all gone from the trees. Agnes was 
coming home from church. The wind blew keen 
and cutting. She buried her face in her muff, 
and said “IIow bitte# cold! ” ,to her companion, 
as much from nervousness as from the chill. 
Hor companion was Sir Allan Gilchrist. “ It is 
to be good-bye,” he had said. “Alas, it will be 
so long before I shall Bee you.” “ Tl^irty-six 
hours,” she had answered, laughingly; and then 
she had run On a few paces ahead, crying, as we 
have Been, “ How bitter cold 1 ” 

But Sir Allan had overtaken her almost before 
the words wore out of her mouth. He was not to 
be put off. “ Promise me you will miss me,” he 
said. “ Look at me, Agnes!” The tender imper¬ 
ativeness of his tone, and his calling her Agnes 
for the first time, made her look up shyly from 
her muff. The soft blue eyes, the fair flushed 
face, the lovely smiling Ups: how beautiful, how 
arch they were! Is it to be wondered at that the 
young man suddenly bent his head <and kissed 
those sweet glowing lips? ' 

What did it all mean ? There was no time for 
excuse, explanation, anything: for with another 
step they had passed out of the seclusion of 
the park; the lawn lay before them, with the 
old mansion in front, and half a dozen people 
on the terrace before the hall-door. Agnes’s 
hand was snatched from his, and she was flitting 
up the terrace-stairs when Lady. Harvey, the 
hostess, reached the scene of action. Lady 
Harvey was smiling; but then she was a good- 
humored soul, who smiled very often. “ We 
shall miss you very much, Sir Allan,” she said. 
“ So sorry you must go. But mind you come 
back to us Tuesday 1 ” 

(240) 


I JARBS. 

“Thanks; I will, without faiL” This with 
much energy. 

But he did not come until Wednesday, by the 
late train, and so late that Agnes had gone to bed. 
Lying awake there listening, she heard the roll 
of wheels on the gravel, and the bustle of an 
arrival: and presently a step she knew passed 
quickly by her door. She blushed and smiled in 
the darkness as she heard it. It was her lover’s 
step. Of course he was her lover. She—proud, 
shy, sweet Agnes—would never have thought of 
loving him if he had not tried with all his might 
to make her. That last day, coming home from 
chureb, was enough. No man, she said to her¬ 
self, would have spoken and looked in that way 
if he had not loved. She had not been even 
angry when he kissed her. It seemed his right. 
And she felt that in another moment words would 
have been uttered that would have bound them to 
each other forever. 

No matter. She knew they would be uttered. 
She was quite content to wait a little while for 
the happiness that it made her heart beat so fast 
to think o£ And her shy, sweet, girlish thoughts 
fluttered round the meeting that must come, and 
wondered about it. How would it be? and 
when? Not si first sight of each other. That 
would be at the.breakfast-table, of course: just an 
ordinary friendly greeting. But afterwards! 

“Sir Allan came last night, Miss Agnes,” her 
black-eyed maid, Patty, announced, as she braided 
Agnes’s hair before the mirror. 

“ Yes, I thought 1 heard a carriage,” Agnes 
answered, smiling'at Patty in the gloss. 

“And Mrs. Dorrance and Miss Dorrance too.” 

“Oh, did they?” indifferently. “My green 
cashmere dress, Patty, please.” 

Agnes looked like a rose in the rich dark 
velvet and cashmere dress, buttoned up to her 
white throat. She gave one last happy glance at 
herself in the mirror. Then sfie turned away and 
knelt down to say her morning prayer, and she 
thanked God humbly that she was pretty enough 
to be loved by one so good and noble as her lover. 
And she prayed God to bless him, and make her 
worthy of his love. Then she went downstairs, 
lingering a little on the WAy, and thinking how he 
had sometimes listened for her coming, and come 
briskly out of his room, or waited for her in the 
hail below. No one in corridor or hall. She was 
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late, she knew, and when she opened the break- 
Cast-room door almost every One was at breakfast. 
Almost every one. A glance showed her that he 
was not there. People looked up and nodded 
and smiled “ good-morning,” but there was much 
talk and laughter going on, and her entrance was 
effected without much notice. She advanced to 
her usual seat near Lady Harvey, but stopped 
suddenly. It was occupied. A lady in a bewil¬ 
dering morning-dress of pale-blue cashmere and 
yellow lace sat there, languidly stirring her 
coffee, and thereby exhibiting a very white hand 
and several spariding rings. 

A feeling of repulsion crept over Agnes. “ Lace 
and diamonds at breakfast!” she thought, with 
gentle contempt. 41 How are you, Mjss Dor- 
rance?” she pronounced aloud, however. 

The fashionable blonde head turned, and a pair 
of very dark eyes looked up at her. There was a 
suggestion (to the initiated) of penciling in the 
regular eyebrows, of India-ink round the eyes, 
of 44 enamel” in the glowing complexion, of 
4( Blondine” in the hair; but, after all, it was 
an exquisite result. Nothing except nature could 
have been prettier. 

44 Oh, Miss Kirke! So happy to see you. Per¬ 
haps I have your seat? So sorry.” 

Before Agues could speak, a voice came from 
the other side of the table: a smooth suave voice, 
like Mias Dorrance’s, only not so deadly sweet. 

14 Dear Miss Kirke! What a pleasure to see 
you I You must come and sit hy me.” 

And round the table Agnes had to go, and sit, 
beside Mrs. Dorrance, a dowager with a hawk-nose 
and sharp eyes r which somehow seemed always 
contradicting her soft voice and battering words. 
She had never liked this mother and daughter. 
She liked them less than ever now, and her 
replies to Mrs. Dorrance’s endless stream of 
remarks and questions were curt—almost cold. 

44 We were so lucky,” the lady said, presently. 
44 We met Sir Allan on Monday, and told him we 
were coming, and he waited a day for us. Very 
kind, wasn't it?” 

“Very,” Agnes said, gently. 

44 But then, he and Adelaide were suet} friends 
always—and last summer, in Switzerland, especi¬ 
ally. They were always together there. Indeed, 

I used to tell Addie that she must not blame 
people if they 4 talked/ and I reminded her that 
Sir Allan was a sad flirt; but she said they quite 
■understood each other. Switzerland is charming, 
i* it not? But how they cheat you there I Now, 
at Meyringen—” 

It was a long story that Mrs. Dorrance told, 
but Agnes did not Hsten. Over and over in her 
brain rang the words she had heard: 14 He waited 


| a day for us”—“always together”— 44 Sir Allan 
| was a sad flirt.” She knew the woman was false, 
| yet the words struck a chill to her heart. The 
roses died out of her cheeks. They flamed up 
\ for oue instant, when the door opened suddenly 
\ and Sir Allan came in; but by the time he had 
l answered the many cordial greetings that met 
< him, and had subsided into his usual seat—the 
\ vacant one next Miss Dorrance—and had glanced 
s impatiently round the table until his eyes fell 

> upon Agnes—half hidden behind Mrs. Dorrance, 

> who was leaning forward to bow to him—why, 
! she was pale and cool os a white rose, and could 
\ answer his eager bow with a very quiet inclina- 
\ lion of her head and a slight smile. 

i He gave her a quick glance of reproach— 
j inquiry—what was it ? She would not look at 
| him again; but,' without looking, she could see 
i that Miss Dorrance had roused from her languor, 

I and was talking vivaciously with him, with pretty 
rapid gestures, and little arch smiles, and confi¬ 
dential murmurs. And he listened and laughed, 
and answered her gayly. 

Presently Lady Harvey rose, saying, laugh¬ 
ingly : 44 You are so late, Sir Allau. You must 
pay the penalty of your idleness, and finish your 
breakfast without my presence. I have some 
letters that must be written at once. Agnes, love, 
may I beg a little help from you now ?” 

People were rising and talking, and grouping 
about. Under cover of it all, Sir Allan sprang 
up to open the door for Lady Ilarvey; and as 
Agnes passed, he said, in rapid undertone: 

44 Come to the conservatory in an howr, please: 
the gardener wants advice about some bouquets.” 
She glanced at him, with a little doubtful smile. 
44 Perhaps,” she breathed softly, and was gone. 
In Lady Harvey’s boudoir, Agnes wrote a note 
or two for her, and then puzzled over some fancy- 
work in which Lady Harvey had made a mistake. 

“Agnes,” Lady Harvey said, presently, as she 
looked up, “lam disturbed that those Dorrances 
should have come here noif. They are my hus¬ 
band’s cousins, you know, and during his life 
were here a great deal. Of course they still feel 
free to come whenever they please. I do not 
wish you to think I am fbnd of their society.” 

Agnes laughed a little. 44 No, Lady Harvey, I 
am sure you are not,” she said. 

44 Their coming here now particularly disgusts 
me,” pursued her ladyship, “because it’s quite 
plain, from what I have heard, that Sir Allan is 
the attraction. There is no doubt, Mrs. Powell 
tells me, that there was at least a ‘flirtation’— 
horrid word—between Sir Allan and the girl last 
summer. Mrs. Poerell is not very clever, but she 
tells the truth. I am afraid she had veiy positive 
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proof—ocular evidence, I may say. You know, \ 
my dear, if you see with your own eyes a young | 
man with his arm around a girl, and her head on \ 
his shoulder, you must draw your inference, i 
Mrs. Powell says that Adelaide afterwards | 
‘hinted’ to her that there was an engagement. > 
The mother insinuated the same thing to me last 
night. Certainly his waiting in town for them i 
looks like it.” | 

The speaker’s kind eyes had never once rested \ 
upon Agnes’s face. Agnes sat white and chill as \ 
a statue, her fingers moving mechanically with \ 
the needles they held. { 

“Now, my dear,” the hostess said, presently, j 
“do not bother over that stupid knitting any j 
longer. It is all right now. Put it down, and ! 
run right away this instant to your novel or your \ 
music, or whatever else you can find to amuse l 
yourself with this stormy day. Thanks, my love, 
for your help.” 

Dear good Lady Harvey! She did not even 
glance at Agnes as the latter rose and left the 
room. If she had any curiosity to know how 
Agnes bore the blow she had given her, it was 
overpowered by the desire that the girl should 
not know that she (Lady Harvey) was conscious 
that she had dealt a blow. 

The storm raged out of doors—bitter wind and 
tossing black boughs and driving snow. , And it 
was only less pitiless than the tempest of grief j 
and pain and loss, of wounded love and pride, of 
chill desolation, that swept over Agnes Kirke’s 
young heart. She lay on her bed and sobbed 
until she thought her tears were all gone; then, 
grown quieter, she fell to making plans for flying 
from the house—for going home to her mother. 
Her mother! Ah ! the tears sprang agnin to her 
hot and aching eyes. “ Mother, you love me,” 
she Bobbed. “ I want to go to you. I never, 
never can see him again ! I must go away. Oh, 
if I could only go to-day !” She raised her head 
and glanced out at the window. It was impos¬ 
sible to go through this storm. They would not l 
let her. Everyone would think her mad—or else \ 
they wpuld guess that “something” had happened. 
No, she must stay here a little longer; she must \ 
meet him. She would try to bear herself bravely. | 
There was a knock at the door: then Patty’s j 
voice, saying: j 

“ Miss Agnes! Oh ! you are here, ma’am. I 
thought, to be sure, you were downstairs: but \ 
Sir Allan said you must be here;*and I was to > 
give you these.” 

Patty held a handftil of roses—pale-pink tea- 
roses, buds and blossoms—perfect and fragrant. 

“And he said was you cornin’ down, ma’am? 
Bless me, Miss Agnesi have you a headache?” 


“ No. Yes; I believe I have. Put them down, 
Patty. You need not stay,” Agnes answered, 
quietly, with her face turned from the light. 

Patty laid the roses on the pillow. 

“It is near luncheon-time, Miss Agnes. Hadn’t 
you better get up and let me do your hair again?” 

“1 will do it; you may go, Patty.” 

An hour afterwards, when Patty came in, 
there lay the roses on the white pillow. Agnes 
was gone. 

“Well! she haven’t touched ’em, I declare. 
Now, what on earth does that mean?” queried 
the shrewd black-eyed damsel to herself, as she 
careftilly placed the roses in a glass of water. 

Luncheon was over downstairs. Somehow 
Agnes got through it. A little feverish color 
had come into her white cheeks, and she was 
able to talk and laugh—perhaps even more than 
usual. She did not—she would hot—once look 
\ at Sir Allan; yet not a tone of his voice escaped 
< her. She knew that he Bpoke very seldom. She 
l heard Adelaide Dorrance’s smooth low tones; saw 
her once bending her head and speaking softly, 
almost in Sir Allan’s ear. She rose and made 
her escape as soon as possible. 

“ Lucy, let us go and try some duets, in the 
music-room,” she said to good little Lucy De 
Forest, who was always ready to do what people 
wanted her to do—a little too ready sometimes, 
as it turned out. 

In five minutes after the duets began, Sir Allan 
came straying into the music-room : and, leaning 
on the piano, watched the four white hands on 
the keys, and the two pretty faces—blonde and 
brunette—of the performers. 

“ Oh, Ago os, I have a lovely duet upstairs we 
have never tried,” Lucy cried, suddenly, and 
whisked herself out of the room before Agnes 
could protest. 

“ I did that nicely,” thought Lucy, dimpling 
with good-nature, as she coolly walked off into 
the drawing-room. “ Of course he wanted me 
to go.” 

Agnes, with her eyes on the keys, played on 
bravely, though her color came and went. 

Sir Allan laughed, and leaning over, laid his 
hand on hers. 

“ How cruel you are! Why didn’t you come to 
the conservatory? I waited two hours there,” he 
said, quickly. 

“For me?” Agnes asked, raising her eyes at 
last, and looking coldly, quietly into the dark 
handsome fhee of the young man, and drawing 
her hand away. 

\ “For you? Of course. Think how much I 
had to say to you. First of all, you know I lotre 
you, Agnes; don’t you ?” 
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It was very hard to doubt that straightforward ) 
manly voice, those frank earnest eyes. Agnes 
turned her head away, and her bosom heaved. 
For an instant, she could not control her voice, 
and was silent. 

“I wanted you to know it from the first,” Sir 
Allan said, gently. 

Agnes turned then and looked at him, with a 
carious searching gaze. 

“Yes,” she said, quite steadily, “I knew you 
wished me to believe it. I did—once. Forgive 
me if I am not quite so credulous now.” Then ' 
she rose, and was going away, when he threw 
himself before her, and stopped her. 

“Agnes! Good heavens! what has happened?” 
he cried. 44 I know you believed me. I would 
have sworn you loved me, too/* 

“Yon would have been very rash to do any 
such thing,” Agnes interrupted, quickly, with a 
proud lift of the head. 

“ No, I would not. Yon are not a flirt, Agnes. 
Every sweet blush on your cheek made me happy, 
for it told me you did love me—a little. What 
has changed you ? Is it— It is that woman—her 
rile machinations and—lies. Look here, Agnes! 

I tried my best not to come down with them. 1 
put off coming a day; but they must have gone 
to the station Tuesday, and not finding me, 
waited till next day, and—” 

“ Stop, Sir Allan !” Agnes freed him, with a : 
blaze in her usually soft blue eyes. 44 You will 
not help your cause with me by traducing the 
girl you loved last summer.” 

44 Loved her? I swear I never did,” he 
exclaimed, hotly. 44 Listen to me. I can ex¬ 
plain—and yet—there are things a gentleman 
hates to say of a woman. But if you force me 
to tell you—” 

“/ force you to tell me? Excuse me. There 
are things a lady does not wish said to her.” 

44 1 mean—if you will not believe me without. 
Why, I never gave that girl one atom of reason 
for thinking that I loved her. The idlest, silliest 
flirtation! Agnes, why won’t you believe pe? 

I love you, and you only.” 

Through Agnes’s brain rang Lady Harvey’s 
words: 44 His arm around her, and her head on 
his shoulder!” And Mrs. Powell—simple-hearted 
honest Mrs. Powell—had seen it. No, no; she : 
did not dare believe him. Six months from now 
he might be speaking of his 44 affair” with Agnes 
Kirke as the ‘‘idlest, silliest flirtation.” Stung 
by the thought, she started back from him with 
a gesture of aversion, , 

44 1 do not wish to believe you,” she cried, 
pa s sio nately. 44 1 will not listen to you an instant 
longer.” 


Agnes was gone—gone to her own room, to 
kneel sobbing and praying for help to bear her 
first grief; and Sir Allan paced the music-room 
desperately, wrathfully, cursing the folly that 
had led him into even the “idlest flirtation” 
with Adelaide Dorrance. Perhaps it was the evil 
genius of that young woman that led her to open 
the door and come gliding into the room when 
Sir Allan’s storm of wrath was at its height. 

“ Oh! you here, Sir Allan ?” she cried, with & 
pretty coquettish start. 

Sir Allan wheeled at the sound of her voice, 
and came quickly towards her—came right up to 
her, and stood looking grimly down at her. 

44 Mercy 1 How stern you look ! You frighten 
me,” she said, with her pretty laugh and upward 
glance. 

44 What have you been saying to Miss Kirke?” 
asked he, abruptly, but in a singularly intense 
low tone. 

44 To Miss Kirke?” with a charmingly puzzled 
air. ‘‘Nothing. Oh, yes: 1 did say it was a 
stormy day. It is, isn’t it?” 

44 What have you or your mother told her, or 
caused to be told her, about your—acquaintance 
with me?” 

44 How should I know what other people have 
said to her?” with a careless shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“At least you know the truth ; that the inter¬ 
course between us last summer—‘flirtation,’ if 
you call it so—was of your seeking; that you 
took means to make it seem more than it was, 
and especially to make it appear a serious thing 
to a lady now in the house—Mrs. Powell. It was 
you who wished it to be thought an 4 engagement’ 
—for aught I know, represented it as such.” 

Miss Dorrance colored furiously, and her hazel 
eyes flashed. 

44 These are not pretty things to say to a lady, 
Sir Allan,” she said, in a voice that quivered 
with anger. 

44 No—not pretty, but true. I have been silent 
about this affair. I choose now that it shall be 
represented in its true light to Miss Kirke; and 
you must explain it to her.” 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing,” Miss 
Dorrance said, contemptuously. 

44 1 think you will,” said Sir Allan, with grim 
quietness, but with a flash in his dark eyes. 
44 You must understand that you have made the 
wrong move in your game. Do you suppose Lord 
Marbury, dotard as he is, will like to hear that 
his betrothed has come here with me, and that 
her mother and herself are announcing her 
engagement to me? Did you dream that you 
cofild turn last summer’s idle folly into earnest? 
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I suppose you did; but—then I did not love with 
all my heart the sweetest, loveliest woman that 
God ever made, as I do now.” 

Miss Dorrance turned white around her lips. 

“ I—I am not engaged to Lord Marbury,” she 
faltered. 

“ Then that noble lord was under a great delu¬ 
sion when he told me so at his club yesterday 
morning. There were tears in his eyes, and his 
hands trembled—with joy, perhaps. He declared 
his intention of following you here, if you 
remained longer than three days; and he means 
to bring some of the Marbury diamonds which he 
is having reset for you. Oh, you see I know it 
all! Perhaps now you will be kind enough to see 
Miss Kirke, and make your explanation to her.” 

Tears—hysterical sobs—reproaches—beat un- 
availingly on the rock of Sir Allan’s resolution. 

“ You shall tell her, or I will explain every¬ 
thing to Lady Harvey.” 

And so at last Miss Dorrance yielded. “ I will 
tell hew myself,” she said, spitefully, 44 since you 
think she will not believe you.” With which 
Parthian arrow she went away. 

The afternoon passed away. Before sunset, the 
wind lulled a little, the ?now ceased to fall. But 
as dusk come on, the tempest raged again more 
fiercely than ever. 

Sir Allan, moodily straying from billiard-room 
to drawing-room, cnoountered the black-eyed 
Patty, whose pretty face looked pale and anxious. 

44 Oh, Sir Allan!” she exclaimed, nervously, 
* 4 1 am frightened for Miss Agnes. She has 
never come in yet.” 

“ Never come in ? What do you mean ? Surely 
she is not out of the house?” Sir Allan cried, in 
alarm. 

“ Oh, yes, if you please, sir. I saw her, full an 
hour and a half ago, dressed in her furs and her 
snow-boots. I asked her: 4 Miss Agnes, you ain’t 
a-goin' out?’ and she smiled, and said : ‘Oh, yes, 
Patty; it isn’t snowin’ now, and I’m goin’ for a 
breath of air.’ And she has never come in. 
And James, he has looked all about the grounds, 
and she ain’t to be found. And I can’t help 
bein’ frightened: for she had been cryin’—I see 
that plain, Sir Allan—and said she had a head¬ 
ache. And she may have fainted somewhere, 
and be covered up in the drifts—poor dear 
angel!” And Patty began to cry. 

44 Which way did she go after she left the 
house?” Sir Allan asked, quickly. 

44 Straight down the avenue, while I watched 
her from the winder, sir.” 

44 1 am going to look for her. Stop crying—do 
you hear ? Tell Lady Harvey I have ordered the 
men from the etables out to search for her with 


lanterns. Stop!” as Patty was flying ajray. 

44 Did she take the colley, Sandy, with her?” 

44 No, sir; the dog was at the stables.” 

44 Run, then; bring me some article of Miss 
Kirke’s—a handkerchief—gloves—anything.” 

With white set face, the young man stood like 
a statue at the stair-foot, while Patty flashed 
upstairs and down again, bringing with her a 
scarlet silk handkerchief that Agnes often wore 
around her throat. Sir Allan took it from her, 
and walked rapidly away, leaving Patty to carry 
the news to Lady Harvey, which she was not 
slow to do. Pretty Patty loved her mistress, but 
she also dearly loved a 44 sensation.’’ It was a 
fine thing to rouse the house with the thrilling 
story of her lovely young mistress, who had 
wandered away and was lost in the snow-drifts. 

Night on the wild moor outside the park-gates! 

It was not wholly dark— : the earth was too 
ghastly, deadly white for that—but one could not 
sec a yard before him for the thick blinding cloud 
of snow that poured from overhead and was 
whirled in drifts before the wild fierce wind. Sir 
Allan strode through the drifts, following the 
faithful clever dog, which went bounding and 
plunging through the snow, now and then stop¬ 
ping and looking back with a whimper, and 
waiting for the young man’s encouraging shout. 

Now and then there was a distant answering 
shout from some one of the men engaged in the 
hunt, but never the long 44 halloo” that was to be 
the sign that Agnes was found. 

How long the search had lasted, Sir Allan did 
not know. It was in reality but little more than 
an hour, but to him it seemed ah eternity. 

“Oh, my love, shall I never see you alive 
again?” he groaned, plugging his hand over hia 
eyes, and pausing a moment in wild despair. 

A sudden little excited bark from Sandy roused 
him. He sprang forward again eagerly. 

Through the thick veil of snow, a dark object 
loomed block and vague. Sandy plunged towards 
it—into it—and set up a mingled bark and whim¬ 
per of frantic delight. 

Then Sir Allan saw that the dark object was 
a group of fir-trees on a little ktaoll a mile from 
the park. Weighted with snow the heavy branches 
swept the ground, and under the shelter thus 
made Sandy had found—what? 

Sir Allan threw himself on the ground, a&d 
pushed aside the thiok boughs. She was there ! 
A dark figure crouched amongst the steins of « he 
trees—cold and still. 

“Agnes! Agnes!” the young man cried 
aloud, wild with mingled joy and terror. His 
arms were around her—her slight form held 
tightly in them—his eager kisses covered herchIU 
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fac& and closed eyes. “Agnes! Oh live, my 
darling! Speak to me! Oh, my God, give her 
back to mel” he prayed. 

Then he laid her Softly down upon the ground, 
matched off his great-coat and wrapped her in 
it, and fell to rubbing her icy hands and pouring 
brandy between her lips: Sandy all the time 
whimpering, and springing round, and trying to 
help with his affectionate red tongue. 

In a few minutes Agnes moved—sighed— 
•paned her eyes and looked up at her lover. 

“Allan! It is you!” she murmured. “I 
thought—I was going to die—without seeing you 
again! ” Then with a little sob she hid her face 
against his shoulder, and cried there quietly. 

“Dear, I thought I had lost you forever,” Sir 
Allan said, anxiously. 

“ I was not very cold. I was lost and frightened. 
I wandered about till I came to the firs, and crept 
in here for shelter. And as I was beginning to 
get sold, and knew that I would die here before 
morning—-just then I heard you shout, Allan— 
and I was so glad—1 think 1 fainted.” 

“ Now we must get home as quickly as posi 
•ible,” Sir Allan said. “Sit still a moment, 
Agnes, and I will call for the men; I know some 
of them must be near.” 

“Wait one moment,” Agnes whispered, detain¬ 
ing him. “I want to tell you—Miss Dorrance 
wrote me a letter. It was given to me just 
before I left the house, and I did not read it 
until I was out on the moor. Then after that 
the storm came on again, and I could not get 
back to tell you. She says it was all a mistake 
of her mother's. She was never engaged to you 
-—never thought yon loved her. When Mrs. 
Powell saw—ybu know, Allan—she says she had 


twisted her ankle, and—and—and you had to 
help her. And she is to be married to Lord 
Marbury next month. Forgive me, Allan! I 
thought perhaps you—you had made her love 
you too—and—oh, my love, if you knew how 
wretched I have been ! ” 

^Sir Allan bent his head to kiss the soft quiver¬ 
ing lips. If Miss Dorrance had not told the 
exact truth in her explanation, she had come 
near enough to right him in Agnes’s eyes—and 
that was all he cared for. 

In the warm softly lighted drawing-room, 
later on that night, Agnes—lovelier than ever in 
her life before—wore a cluster of pale-pink rosea 
with her black velvet dress. “Sandy,” the 
hero of the hour, lay luxuriously on a rug at her 
feet, and cocked his ears and looked lovingly at 
her when she spoke to him. 

Mrs. Dorrance and her daughter were not 
present. “ Poor mamma’s rheumatism has coma 
on again. I cannot leave her for a moment; and 
indeed, if the storm ceases, we must go back to 
town to-morrow to her physician.” So Miss 
Dorrance had Baid to Lady Harvey.* 

And the Btorm did cease. At twelve o’clock 
the snow stopped, the wind died away, the clouds 
parted, and the moon shone out on a white and 
glittering world. Agnes and Sir Allan looked 
out at it from the hall-window, as they lingered 
over their “ good-night” th^re. 

“ Oh, what a lovely ending to a stormy day,” 
Agnes exclaimed. 

“ A stormy day indeed,” Sir Allan said, with 
a laugh. “ And a lovely ending,” he whispered, 
with his arm around her, and her soil cheek 
touching his shoulder. And Lady Harvey did 
not appear, to interrupt that good-night kiss! 


GOD AND NATURE. 

BY WILLIAM, C. MILES. 


*Ti> pleasant here, upon thfa woody hill, 

That fronta the shimmering waters of the lake, 
Beneath the cool shade of these trees, to take 
Rest to my soul, and all my nature fill 
With tranquil ease. 

A thousand diamonds in the water gleam, 

Each ripple fine is tipped with flashes bright. 
The ehadows from the trees mix with the light, 
And flicker like the fancies in a dream 
A poet sees. 

On yonder bank the gentle cattle graze, 

I bear their low bells faintly tinkling o’er, 
While overhead the wood-birds evermore 
fltffl ever and anon sing ont their lays J 
In jubilant cote. 

Yot. LXXXV.—16. 


Out in the pond the golden lily spreads; 

The tall marsh-grasses nonchalantly bend 
To every air that nature’s forces send; 

The patriarch of the herd his warning sheds 
From iron throat. 

The cricket now begins to shrfll his horn. 

The young frogs louder in the water croak. 

The encrimsoned sun hath long his grandeur tiroke 
O’er azure sky, the lake, green hills v.nshorn, 

And resting kine. 

I take my way a dusky path along 
That leads the quickest to my city home, 

And spy from far the great cathedral-dome 
That blends together with my little song 
A thought divine. 
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Master Weck, the bad boy of the family, and 
ae mischievous an imp of nine years as that 
neighborhood or any other could boast, rushed in 
upon his sister, calling in breathless haste, with 
a voice like a young Stentor, and with no pauses 
in his sentences: 

“ Pa said I was to come and tell you Mr. How- 
arth is here and he’s going to bring him home to 
dinner and he’ll most likely stay for two or three 
days, and I knew the old hunks hasn’t remem¬ 
bered that pocket-knife he promised me, and oh, 
pa said be sure you have everything nice, and if 
you don’t give me a piece of something right 
away I’ll eat all those pickles, and have such a 
cholera-morbus that I’ll bo tying myself into 
double bow-knots all night long—so!” 

The imp paused to draw breath after this, 
while he stood on one foot and waved a leg 
wildly in the air, to express his enjoyment of the 
horror and dismay which his proclamation had 
occasioned his sister. 

“Mr. Howarth here!” echoed poor Isabel, 
deaf to the remainder of her brother’s tirade. 
“ Oh, Week, it isn’t possible! ” 

“Then pa told a tarradiddle,” cried the imp. 
" I’d been down to Johnny Sprent’s—oh, Bell, 
he’8 got the most be-e-a-utiful pug-dog, and 
there’s one just like it for sale over at Crowell—” 
“ You are sure? ” interrupted Isabel. 

“ Of course I’m sure. Johnny saw it—with a 
stump of a tail, and such a fanny nose—” 
“No, no! That father said Mr. Howarth—” 
“ You bet! He was standing in the office-door 
talking to Lawyer Andrews, and he spied me 
before I could dodge; but luckily he was so full of 
telling me, that he never thought to ask why I 
wasn’t at school—” 

“ And why weren’t you ?” 

“ ’Cause Miss Porson and I had a little mathe¬ 
matical difficulty, and she Baid if I couldn’t add 
fractions she’d try if I couldn’t count round 
numbers; so while she was hunting for Feeler—” 
“Who’s Feeler?” 

“ The birch, of course—stupid ! I just stepped 
out of the window, and being a free and inde¬ 
pendent oitizen, I went to Johnny’s—” 

“ Oh, Week, how can you be so naughty?” 
“ I don’t know—I don’t believe it’s nature—I 
expect you had mo vaccinated wrong.” 

Isabel heard no more. It was now only an hour 
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to dinner: any delay in which was a crime, in 
Mr. Royston’s eyes. Little Annie was in bed with 
a sick headache; old Dorcas was busy washing 
bed-clothes; Joan, the second girl, was absent on 
account of a lame wrist; there was only cold 
roast-beef for what a Frenchman would term 
“the piece of resistance”; there was a spot on 
the table-cloth, thanks to Master Week and apple¬ 
sauce. Oh, what should she do? Mr. Howarth 
was the fussiest, daintiest of elderly gentlemen, 
who never scrupled to reproach her if she failed 
to have soup. 

There were reasons enough, certainly, to drive 
a housekeeper of twenty to the verge of despair: 
but Isabel had been at the head of her father’s 
family since her fourteenth birthday: and many 
similar disasters, and her own good sense, had 
taught her to be equal to any emergency. 

She started for the kitchen, meeting old Dorcas 
coming in from the wash-house, her arms stream¬ 
ing with soap-Buds, and her mahogany face shining 
with perspiration. 

“ Land’s sake. Miss Bell, what’s the matter?” 
she cried. “'Annie ain’t worse, is she? ” 

“ No, no; but Mr. Howarth is coming to din¬ 
ner ! We must broil those chickens we meant to 
have for supper; the potatoes must be mashed 
and browned; and there is no sweet dish; but 
we’ll have preserves and cream—and oh, Dorcas, 
please don’t be cross ! ” 

The old woman’s face showed plainly that she 
was prepared therefor, but the half sob in which 
her young mistress’s speech ended checked her.. 

“ Laws, honey, I ain’t gwine to be,” she said, 
beginning to dry her arms on her apron. “ Con- 
sam them men! Can’t see fur my part ^at 
they was ever perwented fur. We’d ha’ done 
a heap better without ’em!” 

Isabel had decorated the table, was arranging 
a window-shade, with her back towards the door, 
when her father opened it, saying: 

“And this is my oldest daughter, Mr. Howarth. 
Isabel, I hope you don’t mean to keep us waiting 
for dinner?” 

She turned around, and to hor utter confusion, 
instead of the burly figure and sharp critical 
orbs she expected to encounter, there stood a 
tall elegant young man of twenty-eight or so, 
with a face, handsome enough for a hero's, look¬ 
ing earnestly at her. 
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His great brown eyes shone like stars, and a i 
anile played about his mouth, as he advanced and ! 
did: 

“ I sincerely trust Miss Royston will excuse « 
this unceremonious visit?” 

And all poor Isabel could find to utter was the : 
stammering exclamation: 

44 Week said Mr. Howarth—so did father.” 

“ Mr. Robert Howarth, my old friend’s nephew, 
of course,” suggested Mr. Royston, as testily as 
if remiiiding her of a fact which she knew per¬ 
fectly well. 44 How about dinner?” 

The'question was answered by the appearance 
of Dorcas with the dishes, looking os neat os if 
she had never seen a wash-tub or cooking-stove. ; 
She set the meat on the table and nodded her ■ 
head at Mr. Royston, saying, in accordance with 
her old privilege of speaking her mind: 

44 ’Tain’t dinner that’s late, anyhow.” Then; 
her glance wandered on to the guest, and, in her : 
surprise, she nearly dropped the potatoes. 44 My 
land’s sake!” she cried, “Miss Bell said ’twas 
Mr. Howarth, and I wuz in a takin' because that 
chicken ain’t as fat os it ought to be, though 
make a turkey out o’ one you can’t, ef you try 
tfll Tombaday.” 

“This is Mr. Robert Howarth, Dorcas: the 
nephew of our friend,” explained her mistress, 
well aware that the servant would not leave the 
room till her curiosity was gratified. 

44 Is it?” pronounced the mulatto, with a 
chuckle. “Wal, I’m jest as pleased to see him; 
an’ I do’ know but mo' so: fur the ole gem’man’s 
awful cranky about his wittuls.” 

44 1 promise you that I’m not, Dorcas,” said 
the young man, laughing heartily; and Dorcas 
retreated with another chuckle. 

44 You know what old servants are,” Mr. Roys¬ 
ton said, in apology. 

44 Dorcas is evidently a character,” returned 
Howarth. Then he looked at his hostess, and 
said: 44 Miss Isabel, I feel inclined to quarrel in 
the outset. Since my uncle is your friend, 1 have 
a right as his relative to the same title.” 

Somehow his manner put 'Isabel at her ease 
immediately. The two young people had the 
talk mostly to themselves: for the little girls 
were quiet as mice in the presence of a stranger, 
and Mr. Royston was abstracted and silent 

It was August when Robert Howarth came, 
and the closing days of September found him 
still lingering in the neighborhood. He had 
declined the argent invitation of Mr. Royston to 
remain at the house, having heard from the little 
twins—who made friends with him after dinner— 
of Annie’s illness and the absence of the seeond 
aervant He felt certain that, under the circum¬ 


stances, a guest would be a great trouble, and 
therefore insisted on going to the village inn. 

I said Isabel was but fourteen when a woman’s 
cares were thrust upon her: a tall slight creature 
whose physical growth had kept pace with an 
undue mental prccociousness, which even at that 
age had lifted her frito the foremost rank in her 
school. Her mother had met with an accident, 
from the effects of which she died, after having 
lingered through four weary years; and after 
that, the care of the whole family had devolved 
on the elder daughter. Yet Isabel’s education 
had not been neglected: for her mother, while 
living, had taken its continuation on herself; and 
after her death Isabel had bravely kept up her 
studies. You can fancy, however, that her girl¬ 
hood had not offered much in the way of amuse¬ 
ment or change; but Isabel had been too fall of 
occupation to notice the lack of these things, and 
too thoroughly imbued with her mother’s counsels 
to ask for them. 

Once a great pleasure had reached her. The 
Bummer before her mothers death, Edna Miner 
had come on from New York, to visit an old 
relative who lived in Millbrook. Edna had taken 
a huge fancy both to Mrs. RoyBton and Isabel. 
She brightened the invalid’s chamber by daily 
visits for weeks, and roused in Isabel’s heart that 
admiring, romantic affection which it is so pretty 
| to see an imaginative girl bestow on a woman 
| several years her senior. In this case, the love 
was well placed. For worldly, even a trifle hard, 
as life had rendered her, the brilliant heiress 
retained freshness enough thoroughly to appreci¬ 
ate the simple country-maid’s enthusiastic tribute, 
and also sufficient discernment to do justice to 
her budding talents. 

The season after Mrs. Royston died, Miss Miner 
came back, and her society provwl Isabel’s one 
: consolation. Plainly as she saw the father’s 
i’ selfishness, Edna was too sensible and too honor- 
j able to betray her knowledge. No proofs could 
impress the truth on Mr. Royston, and to sow 
; discontent in Isabel’s mind would be wrong. 

The autumn after that last visit to Millbrook, 
Miss Miner had gone to Europe, where she still 
: remained. This very day, while at dinner, Mr. 

; Royston by good luck chanced to remember that 
he had a letter in his pocket for Isabel, which 
; proved to bo a missive from Edna. 

It came out that Mr. Howarth knew the Tady 
very well, and had Been her, too, only a few 
months previous, in Paris. That seemed to 
\ Isabel to form a bond of acquaintance between him 
i and herself; and she listened delightedly to his 
' assent to all her encomiums. A little later, how- 
l ever, they nearly quarreled when he ventured to 
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suggest that she was rather cynical and sus¬ 
picious, adding, with the stupidity of a man: 

“And she is so much older than you, that I 
wonder you have many tastes in common.” 

“I am past twenty,” cried Isabel, indignantly. 

“And I heard her say she was twenty-seven,” 
he| said, teasingly; “and those seven years 
might count ns thirty, considering the difference 
in your lives.” 

Isabel grew so exquisitely pretty in her ener¬ 
getic defense of her friend, that Mr. Howarth 
teased her still further, just for the satisfaction 
of watching the roses bloom in her cheeks, and 
the lambent light deepen in her eyes. But he 
retreated from his position in time, and appeased 
her by due admiration of her idol. 

Mr. Robert—os he was styled at once, in order 
to distinguish his name from his uncle’s—estab¬ 
lishing himself at the inn, found plenty of ways 
of occupying his time, much being spent at 
Mr. Royston’s house, or in excursions in which 
Isabel and sundry acquaintances he made could 
take part. 

The fates seemed to unite in rendering those 
weeks a holiday-season to the girl. Mr. Royston 
was called away on business to a distant county 
in which his mother lived, and decided to yield 
to the old lady’s entreaties that Week and the 
twins should accompany him and make her a 
visit. Little Annie’s former nurse chanced to bo 
out of work, and came to supply the place of 
Joan, who had begged for a month’s holiday. 

The weather was worthy of Paradise, and its 
soil breezes floated Isabel Royston away through 
the sunshine into the dream-world of romance. 
Six whole weeks passed; and then came the 
awakening. Mr. Royston and the children re¬ 
turned unexpectedly: and with them a couple of 
spinster cousins, whom poor Isabel dreaded 
more than a brace of nightmares: and had good 
reason so to do, as they belonged to the type of 
elderly virgins with a mission for regulating 
other people’s affairs. The party appeared at 
dinner-time, and of course there was no dinner 
ready; and worse than all, Isabel was absent— 
gone with a knot of young people on an excur- 
sion. Mr. Royston was os indignant qnd injured 
as if ho had announced their coming in advance, 
and the spinster relatives as much horrified as if 
they had heard that their youthful cousin had 
gono to perform in public on a tight-rope. 

Tho children made matters worse by turning 
fVactious, between disappointment at not finding 
their sister and.the clamorous demands of their 
empty stomachs; and old Doroos completed the 
catastrophe by defending her young mistress with 
great heat, freely expressing her opinion that “ it 


was a sin and a shame to turn folks topsy-turvey 
by falling in on them like burgalers.” 

It was near sunset as the huge carry-all con¬ 
taining tho festive party drew up at the gate; and 
as it did so, a messenger who had been waiting 
for Mr. Howarth handed that young gentleman a 
telegram. He helped Isabel out, and they made 
their adieus to their companions; and then the 
carry-all rolled on. At that instant, with whoops 
and colls, the children dashed down the path. He 
could almost have smothered them, for depriving 
him of an opportunity of a few moments’ conver¬ 
sation alone with Isabel. But there was no re¬ 
source. Half indifferently he opened his tele¬ 
gram. Then he looked up suddenly. 

“ I have some bad news,” he said, turning 
to Isabel; “ my Bister is very ill—I must start 
for New York at once! May I write?” be 
whimpered, desperately, in spite of the children. 
“ You must know—you must understand. Oh, it 
seems as if 1 should go mad ! ” 

“ Don’t detain Mr. Howarth, Isabel,” cried the 
spinsters, who had just come up, and had over¬ 
heard what he said about his telegram. 

It was useless to struggle. Robert pressed the 
icy hands in his; looked once into the troubled 
eyes raised to his own; saw the pale lips strive 
to articulate a farewell: then dashed across the 
lawn, through the gate, and disappeared down a 
turn in the road. 

“A singularly abrupt young man,” quoth the 
senior aunt. 

“ No resemblance whatever to his uncle,” 
added the other. “ Did you notice the'wildness 
of his eyes, sister?” 

Isabel fled into the house, and up to her rorfm, 
to indulge In tho relief of a hearty cry ; and 
before she went downstair* again, Dorcas came 
in to pet her, and anathematize the new arrivals 
with enjoyable acrimony. 

Isabel spent an evening of what I can only 
characterize as “ pin-and-needle ” torture. Her 
father assumed the air of a martyr, Aunt Pris¬ 
cilla instituted herself inquisitrees-in-chiof, and 
Garissa, the younger sister, acted the part of 
Greek chorus to both. 

Alone in her chamber that night, Isabel forgot 
her homo-torments, in thoughts a whole world 
away. During those weeks, Robert Howarth, 
with a self-restraint few men of his age would 
have shown, had kept his heart silent. No word 
of confession hod startled the girl, and she had 
gone blindly on in her dream. She knew now that 
she loved him; but his looks—those hasty ejacula¬ 
tions at parting—had revealed his secret, and she 
could dwell without shame upon her new-found 
happiness. 
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During the next three days, Isabel’s mind was 
bo full of the promised letter, that the species 
of Coventry to which shie was consigned by her 
elders—as a punishment for being absent on a 
pleasure-excursion when they arrived—did not 
trouble her over-sensitive conscience as it would 
otherwise have done, and the sweet melody ring¬ 
ing always in her ears deadened the effect of the 
0008108’ long lectures. 

Four days—five days elapsed: and yet, strange 
to say, no message! She could endure suspense 
no longer. 

“ Papa,” she said, abruptly, that night at the 
tsa-table, “have you no letters for me?” 

Mr. Royston folded his napkin and adjusted 
his necktie, fixing Isabel the while with a stern 
gaae imitated by the sisters. “ Children,” he said 
at length, “you have finished your suppers—you 
may leave the room.” The youngsters trooped 
out, and when the door closed, he continued: 
“ Yes, Isabel, I have a letter for you—I received 
it two days since—” 

“Papa!” she broke in, piteously. 

“She interrupts her father!” moaned Miss 
Priscilla. 

“And your cousins and I debated whether I 
should read it first; but I decided to hand it to 
you—here it is.” 

He put the missive by her plate. For once 
Isabel was angry as well as hurt. She sat 
speechless. 

“Before you read it,” continued Mr. Roys¬ 
ton, “you must promise me to send no answer 
till I have seen it.” 

She remained silent. 

“Do you promise?” 

Still silent. 

“ Much reason as I have to be displeased and 
grieved, Isabel,” said Mr. Royston, “ I cannot 
believe you will disobey me—remember your 
mother’s dying words.” 

“Stop, father—stop!” cried the poor girl. 
“I promise—I promise.” 

“Then read your letter.” 

“ Not now—not here! ” she pleaded. 

“ My daughter receives epistles which she 
wishes to hide from her parent,” he groaned: 
Clarissa groaned, too; but Priscilla said: “No; 
even after all that has passed, I will not believe 
Isabel capable of such wickedness.” 

“Let me alone,” cried the tortured girl, really 
feeling as if she should go, out of her senses. 

The sisters rose immediately, and left the room 
with stately tread. With her father’s eyes upon 
her, she was forced to read her first love-letter. 
Howarth laid his whole heart bare, and asked 
her tp become his wife. She pleaded so piteously 


that Mr. Royston contented himself with being 
told this fact only: and then he bade her call 
her cousins. First she was forced to apologize to 
them, and was frigidly forgiven; then the three 
left her alone. Before bed-time the attack again 
opened; and the torment endured during three 
day 8 . History did not offer an example, she was 
told, of such moral turpitude as she displayed in 
the bare idea of deserting her father, her mother¬ 
less brother and sisters. Her sense of duty, her 
conscience, her humanity were appealed to; the 
end was what was inevitable: she wrote a cold 
brief letter to Robert Howarth, saying that she 
could not marry him. The secret was confided 
by Mr. Royston to the uncle; who, having other 
views for his nephew, olinched the nail by telling 
tho young man a deliberate falsehood. He had 
made a tremendous ass of himself, the uncle said. 
Miss Royston was as good as engaged to a certain 
Jack Howard, of whom Robert had heard. She 
was a heartless little flirt, and Master Bob had 
better go to the moon, and hunt up his wits. 

But he went to Europe instead, as desperate 
a young man as ever undertook a voyage ; all the 
time trytng to assure himself, that the wound 
caused by a crude village coquette had not gone 
deep enough to smart for Jong. 

The spinsters paid a lengthy visit; and while 
they were there, a friend, chancing to be on a 
journey which brought her near the place, could 
not resist stopping for the pleasure of a peep at 
the dear darling sisters. 

Mrs. Raymond was a handsome widow of 
forty, charming in manner, at once clever and 
energetic; but so doubt fill of herself—so eager 
for sympathy—that, like a vine, she needed a 
sure support on which to cling. She offered this 
latter statement frequently; and Mr. Royston 
soon began to take a curious pleasure, Isabel 
thought, in her society. She was induced to 
remain ten days—just as had been planned be¬ 
tween her and the virgins. 

But everything ends. Even the cousins’* visit 
did at length, and winter came on, and found 
Isabel carrying her half-broken heart about amid 
her daily cares. Mrs. Raymond, of course, had 
departed with the spinsters. 

Her father, meantime, was changed: more 
exacting and irritable; his complaints, echoes of 
what the spinsters had dinned incessantly in 
Isabels ears: she spoiled the children, he told 
Isabel, and the household bills were too large. 

Several times Mr. Royston absented himself for 
days ; on business, Isabel supposed. Early in the 
spring, she learned abruptly its nature; for she 
received a letter from her flit her, after a weeks 
absence, telling her that he had that morning 
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taken Mrs. Raymond to wife. He directed Isabel j 
to be ready to love, honor, and obey her new $ 
mother, and teach the children to do so by her i 
example. Into the bargain, she was to attend to i 
painting and papering, see that new furniture i 
which would be sent from Philadelphia was < 
arranged according to written directions, and \ 
hare the house in perfect order by the time \ 
the happy pair returned, which would be in s 
the course of three weeks. j 

Hard as the blow was, Isabel’s common sense / 
showed her that she had no right to feel aggrieved j 
by her father’s marriage; but the recollection of/ 
the useless sacrifice he had forced upon her 
started up, and though she was too gentle and 
too over-dutiful to let it render her bitter, it 
certainly added cruelly to her troubles. 

She had some wild thought of writing the 
truth to Robert Howarth. But she could not 
bring herself to do it: he might have changed; 
and besides, she only knew that he was in 
Europe: he had, probably, forgotten her. 

The newly- wedded couple caine ..kfcne, and 
mktters soon settled into their new routine. Old 
Dorcas had rebelled, but Isabel persuaded her to 
remain, and Mrs. Royston wisely conciliated the 
priestess, and gained, her favor. I have no tale 
of step-motherly cruelty to chronicle. The lady 
treated Isabel with great kindness and deference; 
had Master Week sent to school; was good to the 
twins; and left little Annie to her sister’s care, 
except in the matter of undue petting, which she 
took upon herself. But before he had been 
married three months, Mr. Royston discovered 
that though his vine might require support, it 
was a vine which would only grow in one way— 
and that way entirely its own. 

Mrs. Royston never scolded, never argued, 
never openly opposed. She went sweetly on, 
took her course, and caused that of those about 
her to bend to it. Nobody enjoyed the sight so 
much as lynx-eyed old Dorcas. She chuckled 
from morning till night, and aided her mistress 
willingly, even submitting to cooking late dinners 
with perfect good-humor, because she knew her 
half-valetudinarian master dreaded to eat them 
at that hour. Business-men could no longer 
make a hotel of the house. The spinster cousins 
were calmly informed that it was not convenient 
to receive them. On the other hand, the gay 
people in the county-town of Crowell were 
speedily on friendly terms in the dwelling. Nay 
more: Mr. Royston, who had always held what 
he called “worldly amusements” in horror, lived 
not only to see his wife teach his daughter to 
dance, but take her to a ball; and what was 
worse, saw that matron herself move with much 


grace and dignity through the figures of an 
intricate quadrille. • 

Mrs. Royston had no intention, even while 
fully appreciating Isabel’s society, to hare a 
grown-up unmarried step-daughter long upon 
her hands. Besides, she had quite a genius for 
match-making, having settled the affairs of scores 
of young people already. Isabel’s indifference 
to men puzzled her at first; but her acuteness 
soon taught her that there must be a reason. Old 
Dorcas’s disclosures set her on the track. After 
that, she never rested till she got the whole story 
out of Mr. Royston, though he did not repent: 
for in his way he was a proud man. The 
knowledge that Mr. Howarth, senior, had bitterly 
| opposed the idea, and would believe that he and 
t his daughter were angling for the fortune the 
< young man must one day inherit, were reasons 
| enough for him to impress upon his wife his wish 
\ and will that Isabel should never be reminded 
of an episode which he believed she had, half 
forgotten. 

“ He’8 so deliciously blind and stupid,” thought 
Mrs. Royston; “but then he’s no worse than 
other men, and he is very loadable: those posi¬ 
tive dogmatic creatures always are, when they 
fall into the right hands.” 

Before she slept that night, the lady had 
surprised Isabel into a full confidence; and this 
: was her dictum and advice: 

“ My dear, you had no right to make such a 
sacrifice. It was wicked—and was punished, as 
false sacrifices always are. Of course, your 
father was sure to marry as soon as he had upset 
your happiness. As for those two old maids, 
dl never darken these doors while I am 
I -jnistrt§piiere. As for that stingy wearisome 
niust pay his hotel-bill when he visits 

I MRlWofe* As for.you: you are to be guided by 
me; for I have always been your friend, and 
now I love you. As for my part, I shall write a 
nice letter — now don’t exclaim!—to Master 
Robert. I shall say that I want to see him, to 
find out if he is os disagreeable as his uncle, and 
shall incidentally add that I am very sorry my 
conduct rendered your sacrifice unnecessary—no, 
f that I am glad it was mine : because I have the 
< frankness and honesty to tell him the truth.” 
i And half with, half against Isabel's wishes, 
j the letter was written and sent: for they knew 
| that Robert had returned to New York. Four 

I days of hopeftil waiting on Mrs. Royston's side; 
four days of mingled suspense, fears, and shame 
on Isabel’s; then the elder lady received an 
answer—brief enough, but crushingly clear: 

“ I shall always thank and bless you, madam ; 
. for at least I know now that I loved whei$ my 
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choice did me honor. But the knowledge comes 
loo late for me to essay to win the heart I prized: 
I am bound by my honor as a man —\ am engaged 
to be married.” 

For once Mrs. Royston sat overwhelmed. 
Isabel crept away—sick with a shame no words 
can picture. By one of those odd coincidences 
which we call chance, that very evening Isabel 
received a letter from her old friend Edna Miner. 
Letters had gone astray on both sides: no news 
had reached Isabel for many months. Miss 
Miner had arrived in New York, and was eager 
for tidings, and earnest in appeals for a speedy 
visit. 

“And I may as well telk you my personal news 
now as ever,” she wrote. “ I aiu engaged to be 
married. By the way, you have met the gentle¬ 
man—Mr. Robert Ilowarth. Why didn’t you 
and he take a fancy to one another? Some 
woman broke his heart a year ago, but I never 
discovered who the wretch was. Do I love him ? 
Not a bit; but I respect him thoroughly, and I’m 
tick of being bait for sharks to nibble at. Does 
he love me? Not a whit; but I have great 
influence—I have kept him straight; and now 
that his uncle—the awfulest old animal that ever 
lived!—has put the idea into our heads, Robert 
seems to think it must be carried out; and I 
suppose it must.” 

The next morning, Isabel was in bed with a 
nenrous headache. Mrs. Royston informed her 
husband. At noon she showed him a telegram 
which she had received from her rich aunt in 
Albany; her presence was required at once on 


important family business. Mr. Royston was not 
the man to oppose the wishes of a wealthy 
invalid relative; and Mrs. Royston started that 
afternoon. 

A few days after, she wrote her husband that 
the aunt wanted to see Isabel, and her whim 
must be humored. Besides, Isabel was ailing 
and required a change. She could bring Annie 
with her; the twins could safely be left to Joan’s 
care. Everything was arranged—Mr. Royston 
had only to submit 

And the evening of the next day, Isabel, after 
a pleasant journey, arrived at her destination, 
and, having been warmly welcomed, was com¬ 
forted with hot tea, dressed by her step-mother’s 
own deft hands, and left to rest on a sofa in ths 
pretty boudoir assigned to her special use until 
summoned to dinner. 

And presently, as she lay there half asleep, 
half awake, the door opened softly, and a voioa 
called her name. She started up, to find herself 
clasped close in Edna Miner’s arms, and to hear 
that lady say, between warm kisses: 

“ I’m so glad to see you—I’d like to eat you. 
But I’ll give you to a,dragon instead. And, after 
all, you were the wretch who broke poor Robert’s 
heart. But it is mended now, thanks to that 
blessed step-mother of yours. Come in, Robert, 
and tell her so.” 

Miss Miner was gone, and in her place stood 
Robert Ilowarth—paler, older-looking, but with his 
face glorified by happiness, and his tones sweet as 
an angel’s as he folded her in his arms, crying: 

4 i Isabel l my darling! mine at last! ” 


HER LAST POSY. 


BY BIT. FBBDERMJK LANOBRIDOB. 


In the rarest of greenwood valleys 
A motherless girl ran wild. 

And the greennees and silence and gladness 
Were soul of the soul of the child. 

The birds were her gay little brothers. 

The squirrels her sweethearts shy; 

And her heart kept tune with the breezes, 
And sailed with the clouds in the sky. 

And angels kept coining and going, 

With beautiful things to do; 

And wherever they left a foot-print 
A daisy or buttercup grew. 

Ibe was taken to live in the dty. 

So thick with pitiless folk, 

And she could not smile for its badness, 

And could not breathe for its smoke. 

And now, as she lay on her pallet, 

Too weary and weak to rise, 


A smile of Ineffable longing 
Brought dows to her faded eyee; 

“6h me, for a meek-eyed daisy, 

Or a yellow buttercup dear f 
Won't some kind angel remember. 

And pluck one and bring it here 7” ] 

They brought her a bunch of daisies; 

She took them with fingers weak, 

And kissed them, and stroked them, and loved them. 
And laid them against her cheek. 

“It was kind of the angels to send them. 

And now I’m too tired to pray; 

If God looks down at the daisies, 

He’ll know wfiat I want to say.” 

They buried them in her bosom; 

And when she shall wako and rise. 

Why may not the flowers be quickened. 

And bloom in her happy skies ? 
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“ De foe’ is, Hanner,” complained Uncle Israel, 
the patriarch of the cabin, as he drew his three- 
legged stool up to the breakfast - table, eyeing 
somewhat discontentedly the scanty meal dis¬ 
played there, “ dar’s er gin’rul gnawin’ gone¬ 
ness inside my breas’-bone: what yo’ slips o’ 
bacon—close-fried—don’ no ways ’swage.” 

“Don’ be grumpshus, Isrul: enuff’s enuff, an’ 
too much makes de hotch-potch for de greedy 
man,” rebuked his “ole woman,” sharply. 

“Yo’re right, Hanner. Dat’s percisely so,” 
rejoined Israel, tipping a wink at Juba, sitting 
opposite. “ I ’grees dat enuff ob br’iled chicken 
wouldn’ no wise ’pear discumfer’ble wi’ my ribs 
fur de coop—eh, Juba?” 

Juba ducked his head, but grinned audibly. 

“Eat yo’ breakfUs’, Jube, er cut outer dis,” 
tartly commanded his aunt. “ Does yo' and yo’ 
Daddy want ter make yo’se’fs sick on chicken- 
meat, when de pullets is tuk wi’ er ’spishun ob de 
oholery?” 

“Cholery or no oholery, I’d resk de pie—pur- 
widin’, Hanner, it wuz slicked er bit wi’ goose- 
ile,” said old Israel. 

“ Or coon-fat,” substituted Juba, in a hurry. 

“Ay, boy, yo’re right. But whar’s de coon 
gwine ter spring from? Dat’s de question.” 

“ I mought go er coon-huntin’, yo’ see, Daddy.” 

Withering was the look turned upon him by 
his foster-mother and aunt, as she said: 

“ Whar does er boy, ob yo’ fam’ly blood, Juba 
Beasle, gits sich low-lived notions?” 

“ ’Ceptin’ it comes ob his fam’ly. De Beasles,” 
said Israel, “ hev been famous fur coon-huntin’ 
ever sinco dey lived in ole Va’ginny.” 

Hannah puckered her lips. 

“ Times is changed, Isrul, since de wa’. Coon- 
hunts is not de proper t’ing now. No coon- 
hunts fur yo’, Juba Beasle: min’ what I sez.” 

Leisurely clearing his own platter, Israel 
betook himself and his pipe to the cabin-stoop, 
and by the time Juba had accomplished a few 
morning-chores under his aunt’s directions, was 
ready to assign the lad some tasks for the saving 
of his own “ rheumaty knee-j’ints.” 

“’Fore yo’ gits el’ar off er-totin’ ole Brindle \ 
ter paster,” he said, “ fetch me de saw outer de \ 
shed; an’ de glue-pot too. I’m boun’, yo see, j 
boy, ter do some gluein’-an’-fixin’ ter dat rickety j 
break fus’-table.” J 

( 2 ®) 


Israel accordingly did that evening proceed to 
bolster-up Aunt Hannah’s table; and Hannah, 
naturally, was so much pleased with the result 
that she amiably consented that he should have 
his giblet-pie for dinner the very next day. 

“An’ er fa’r slice obde same shall be your’n, 
Juba, perwiden’ dar’s some ob dat coon or 
’possum-ile ter eat wi’ it,” the “ole man” 
whispered when Hannah’s back was turned. 

He winked at Juba, and Juba returned the 
significant gesture with interest. 

“Dar’s dat houn’-dorg ob your’n, Daddy,” , 
ventured Juba,“ he mought holp me.” 

Israel waved his hand. 

“Ax’ no questions ob er deef man, boy, but 
jes’ hunt fur de firmes’ track ez will carry yo’ 
safes’ ober de ma’sh an’ mire. Dar, see ef yo’ 
got de gumption ter tote dis glue-pot back ter de 
wuk-shed, an’ hold yo’ tongue.” 

Juba took the hint, and left the cabin, saying: 

“ De moon’s up by times dese nights, an’ Nod 
Sprouts were jes’ after me to-day ’bout gwine. 
I’ll step by dat houn’s box, ter see cf he can’t be 
fastened in dar till we’re ready fo’ ’im.” 

The large dry-goods box, supplying the uses of 
a kennel, could, he found, be readily converted 
into a prison-house, simply by facing it against 
Brindle’8 shed. “An’ I’ll see ter it dat Pinto’s 
in fas’ an’ tight ’ginst dc risin’ ob de moon,” said 
Juba, turning off from the satisfactory examina¬ 
tion. “ Hegli! yonner goes Billy Sykes dis minnit, 
’pon his nag, ter mill. I’ll ketch up wi’ him, 
and tell ’im ’bout dis coon-hunt—but what’s I 
gwine ter do wi’ dis glue-pot? Dar!” giving 
it a thrust back into the far corner of the box, 

“ Pinto don’t go in yere till dark, an’ I’ll git 
back in time ter tote it ter de shed.” 

But by the time he and Billy, doubling tbs 
load on Billy’s nog, had jogged to the grist-mill 
and back, planning their night tramp, the after¬ 
noon had waned, and in the dusk of the even¬ 
ing Juba was dropped off in the road at tbs 
cabin, having no recollection of the neglected 
glue-pot. He did remember about his coon-dog. 
though, and went direct to the kennel. Thanks 
to a smart rap from A tint Hannah's broomstick 
for being caught stealing from her cupboard 
earlier in the evening, Pinto hod already taken 
refuge in this retreat. He gave a short bark 
of reoognition, as Juba hastily turned the box 
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about, and if the boy had taken time to look he 
might have seen that he also made a gracious 
effort to wag his tail, in appreciation of the visit; 
and he might have noticed, moreover, that 
somehow the effort proved futile, ending, in fact, 
in an angry sniff and a distressed yelp. 

“ De purp don’ fancy bein’ put in jail dis airly 
in de evenin’,” commented Juba; “ but my time 
an’ his’n will bofe come ’bout de risin’ ob de 
moon, ef he’ll lie low an’ rouse none ob Aunt 
Hanner’s ’spishuns wi’ his liowlin’s.” 

If Aunt. Hannah’s suspicions could have been 
aroused by the evident uneasiness of the dog in 
his prison - quarters, his plainly-expressed dis¬ 
satisfaction would certainly have excited them. 
And Juba, in his cuddy under the roof, had been, 
for an hour or more, uneasily conscious of the 
growing uneasiness of the dog. Crouched at the 
crack in his floor, listening, he had expected each 
moment to hear Aunt Hannah get up. But, to 
his great relief, a series of long-drawn breaths, 
steadily continued, assured him that he need have 
no fear. At last, over the creaking boards, and 
down the unsteady ladder, be stole, making for 
the kennel, where Ned and Billy, emerging from 
the shadow of the oak, joined him. 

“You’ve got him safe dis time,” Ned remarked, 
it they lifted the box around, and a beam of the 
lifting inoon showed the gleam of the dog’s eyes. 

“Yes, ears; he’s safe dis time, sho’,” assented j 
Juba, proudly. 

Safe he certainly was, but evidently disinclined 
to come out. In vain Juba whistled, and Billy 
anathematized. A few plunges forward Pinto 
made at first; but each time he slunk back 
whining. Finally he crouched in his box, and 
took no notice of the coon-hunters’ whistling. 

“He’s de fooles’ dorg I ever see,” declared 
Juba, out of all patience. 

“He mought ez well come fas’ ez las’,” mut¬ 
tered Billy, seizing him by the leathern collar. 

He gave a strong quick pull as he spoke. 
Pinto responded with a yelping howl that might 
have roused the “Seven Sleepers.” Still, though 
the jerk seemed to stretch him out like a tele¬ 
scope or a bit of gum-clastic, he did not come out 
of his box. 

“Blast de brute! he’ll wake de ole folks!” 
e»claimed Ned, laying bold upon the other side 
of the collar. “Pull now, Billy.” 

This brought the dog at last. But it brought 
from him also a series of the most agonized 
howls. At this the two boys let go their hold on 
the collar, and the dog shot off like an arrow, 
giving a yelp every yard or two. Then he dis¬ 
appeared in the moonlight. 

“Inever see er dorg do so in my bo’n days,” 


said Billy, when he and his companions, for a 
while, had stared at each other in bewilderment. 

“No’ me. Yo’ reckon he’s been seein’ glios's 
ter-night?” asked Ned, glancing furtively over 
his shoulder. 

“No tellin’,” responded Juba; “he’s gwine 
along de pike dis minnit like de witches wuz 
ridin’ ob ’im.” 

“Sumpin’ wuz holdin’ ob ’im, dat’s what,” 
declared Billy, stooping to peer into the box. A 
broad beam of moonlight slanted partly into the 
aperture. “ Bar’s summat in de fur corner ob de 
box. Yere, feel what ’tis, yo’ Juba Beasle. I 
got no noshun ob gittin’ in er trap yo’ Uncle 
Isrul mebbo done sot fur we’uns.” 

Juba got upon his knees, and stared into the 
t)ox, but with evident trepidation, till he had 
made out the dark object trailing from the corner 
in a sinuous course across the floor. Suddenly he 
thrust his hand in, and felt about the suspicious 
object, then fell bock in the bushes, kicking ou^ 
his heels, convulsed with a spasm of laughter. 
Billy pounced upon him. 

“What yo’ laughin’ at, icyut? It’s er mirricul 
ef yo’ Aunt ain’t ’wake now, an’ cornin’ ter 
scotch yo’ fur bein’ ’pon dis rampage.” 

This suggestion subdued a second explosion on 
Juba’8 part. 

“Kee-hee!” be tittered. “No wonder dai 

I purp yelped. Bless grashus! ef he hain’t lef’ er 
mat ob bis ha’r—an’ mebbe de tip-end ob his 
tail—in de glue-pot. Come ’long quick, boys; 
we kin cotck him, ’less he done run hisself in 
two.” 

A word of explanation, and Billy and Ned— 
themselves bursting with laughter—were running 
j with Juba along the track taken by the dog. 
They overtook him a few bundled yards further 
on. He was quiet now, but busily engaged lick¬ 
ing t^ie extreme point of bis injured caudal 
appfendoge, which showed red and nearly hair¬ 
less in the mellow rays of the moon. 

“Anudder dip in de glue mought ha’ made ’im 
one ob yo’ bob-tails,” said Billy, laughing again. 

“ I hope ’tain’t sp’iled de smellin’ scent ob bis 
nose fur treein’ coons,” said Ned. “ De end ob 
er houn’s tail is de nervouses’ part ob bis body, 
I’ve heerd say.” 

“ We’ll soon see what ’feet it’s had ’pon die 
houn’s smeller, anyhow: fur we’re boun’ far ter 
start er coon or sumpin’ in de holler, t’ udder side 
Milburn’s Fack’ry. De woods is chuck full ob 
’em, Uncle Abr’am say,” returned Billy Sykes. 

Either the woods were “chuck full” of game 
of some sort, or there were more nerves of scent 
tickled by the glue-blister than the dog knew 
: exactly how to manage: for no sooner was the 
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woodland reached than he fell into a frenzy of 1 
restlessness, nosing the leaf-mold, running from l 
tree to tree, and buying in frantic earnestness at 
anything or nothing, as the notion seemed to j 
strike him. 

“’Gar ter grashus! ef ’twan’t jes’ Daddy’s 
dorg, I’d stop his mouf wi’ er stick rammed 
down his throat,” declared Juba, in desperation, 
when they had for the twentieth time been 
betrayed into a vain search about a tree, a clump 
of bushes, or underneath some overhanging rock. 

But almost in the instant of speaking, he and 
his two companions darted forward, lured pnee 
again by the persistent baying of the hound. 

“He’s in dead earnes’ dis time, fo’ sho’,” said 
Billy. “ Dat’s dc genewine coon-yelp.” 

They had climbed to the summit of the cliff, 
and now saw the hound madly capering about on 
the verge of a projecting ledge of rock, over 
which a gigantic tree, snapped off by some long- 
gone tempest, hung suspended, trunk and stump 
both well hollowed out by decay. 

“It’s boun’ to be cr coon or ’possum—one or 
t*udder—run down inter dis holler log,” said 
Billy, bending over to see if he could discover 
anything inside the orifice. 

“ It’8 big enuff fur er feller ter creep inter— 
blest ef ’tain’t; but it’s er long holler, too; an’ 
mebbe de coon’s nigh de bottom. I say, Ned, 
•’pose yo’ take de houn’ an’ slip down ter de 
udder end ob de log. Dar’s mos’ alius two holes 
in holler logs like dis. Yo’ watch t’udder end 
den, whiles Jube an’ me rams er long pole down, 
ter stir ’em out.” 

When the coon-fever runs high, the hunters 
work in hot haste. In a moment or two, Ned 
signaled that he was on guard, and a yelp from 
the hound confirmed the intimation. Armed with 
a pair of slonder but long saplings, close-lopped, 
Billy and Juba began their vigorous onset upon 
the gaipe they felt sure was in hiding somewhere 
in the hollow trunk. Along the orifice, to the 
length of their poles, they punched and thumped 
with a will, but they started nothing; and there 
was still no shout from Ned, though the hound 
kept up racket enough to rouse all the dead 
nymphs and dryads of the woods. Billy drew 
up his pole. 

“Yourn’s de longes*, Juba, an’ de holler 
narrers furdcr down. Stoop cl’ar over an’ run 
yo’ saplin’ ez fur ez yo’ kin.” 

Juba partly drew up his pole, and bracing his j 
feet firmly on the upper rim of the log, doubled \ 
over to give his thrust manfully; but just then i 
a peculiar bumping hissing sound issued from i 
the hollow, and, in a twinkling, an elongated i 
black object shot into sight, darting between the ] 


boy’s very face and knees. Supposing it to be 
their game escaping, Juba made a grab, shouting 
aloud and clutching the black tail flitting by. 

“ Ugh! how cold and slippery er coon’s tail 
is,” he thought. It was a tight pull too, for 
barely an instant; hut Juba held on valiantly, 
yet not for long; for as the moon put aside her 
veil of clouds, and smiled down broadly upon the 
novel scene, Billy shouted: 

“Snake! Snake!” making a leap down the 
declivity. 

“ What’s de matter—what Js it, Billy?” eagerly 
questioned Ned, meeting him half-way, while the 
hound rushed past, darting with a yelp into the 
tangle of undergrowth back of them. 

“ Snake I Snake, I tell yer! Er big black 
racer, mos’ ez long ez dis log. Sho’ ez yo’re 
bo’n, dat numskull Jube had ’im tight by de tail, 
an’ him wrapped fas’ roun’ er saplin’ on t'udder 
side.” 

“ I’ll bet on de snake,” laughed the unfeeling 
Ned. “Juhe’s let go ob him by dis.” 

“ Fas’ enuff, I tell yer, soon’s de moon showed 
r im what he war pullin’ on. Bress yo’ soul, es 
I run I saw ’im turn er summerset back’ards.” 

“ An’ whar did de snake go? ” 

Where indeed had the snake gone? And where 
had Juba gone? A strange disappearance it was 
of both victor and vanquished! Thoroughly ae 
the two lads searched, not a trace could they 
find of their comrade; yet woody and rocky aa 
the cliff was, there were but few places to hide in. 

The moon aided them with her brightest beams, 
but seemed to have no power to throw a ray of 
light upon the dark mystery. 

“ Wharever kin Juba be ?” wondered Ned. 

“ De racer, mons’rous ez he wuz, couldn’ her 
swallered him, yo’ reckon?” ventured Billy, 
wholly puzzled and anxious. 

“ Billy! Oh, Billy!” sounded a muffled voice: 
coming, as it seemed, from some great depth. 

“Hush! dat’s Jube! Soun’s awful strangled 
like. Yo’ s’pose dat black-snake mought ha’ 
wrapped ’im roun’ de throat?” 

“An’ drug ’im in his hole?” asked Ned, in an 
awed whisper. 

“ Ned! Ned Sprouts!” sounded the sepulchral 
entreaty jonce more. 

“Helto, dar!” shouted Ned, in response. 
“Whar is yer, Juba?” 

Guided by the voice, they had hurried to the 
recumbent log. 

“ Help me outer dis, er I’ll die,” pleaded the 
pitiful voice. 

“ Blest ef he don’ soun’ like he war dead an* 
buried a’ready,” panted Billy, feeling a creeping 
sensation up and down his back-bone. “ k Whai> 
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ererisyo’, Juba? Show yo’ han’ f er yo’ head, j 
ole feller.” 

“Inside dis log,” responded the voice, faintly. 
‘Quick, Billy, quick!” ; 

“Jeemes’s River!” ejaculated Ned. “Ef ho 
lin't done gone an’ tumbled end foremos’ into \ 
dis holler log, whar do snake come from.” ) 
“Dat’sjest it,” cried Billy, excitedly, “an’$ 
bross gras bus, ef he hain’t shot down in’t cl’ar \ 
outer sight. See here, I can’t eber retch ’im wi* j 
my han’. Ned, de boy’ll smudder ter death, j 
jammed in Rich er tight fit. Run quick fur i 
Uncle Isrul, an’ de axe an’ wedge; mebbe we’ll hev j 
ter split ’im out. Go quick, I tell yer ; ’tain’t no \ 
time ter fool. While y o’re gone I’ll put de pole down j 
an’ see ef he can’t pull up er bit. Run, Ned ! ” l 
Ned accordingly set off on a brisk run for the \ 
Allegheny cabin. It was, however, a work of time \ 
to go and return with the means of assistance. / 
And being a delicate proceeding, it was a work t 
of yet more tediousness to give release to tho ' 
miserable prisoner, whose spirit, before tho $ 
implements of rescue came,* had fainted many \ 
times, notwithstanding the efforts of Billy, both j 
to haul him up and to cheer him. < 

But the log being well rotted, as has been said, i 
vae in a crumbling condition, and split off finally 
in a huge slice, that left its captive fully revealed s 
in the glare of the lantern, swung over the aper- > 
ture by the now anxious Aunt Hannah. j 

“Bress Heaben! dc los’ am found,” exclaimed ? 
that matron, falling upon the neck of her rescued $ 
darling, as Billy and Ned helped him to his feet, j 
“ Don’ smudder me, Mammy. Lemme git my j 
bref agin,” pleaded poor Juba, panting. “ Dar ] 
van’t no whiff of a’r in dat hole.” j 

“’Specs not—’specs not, Juba,” interposed \ 
Unde Israel, sitting on a moss-cushioned rock j 
dose by. and vigorously mopping his heated face. \ 
“A’r, ner coons nyther, I calkilate.” 

“Coons?” repeated Aunt Hannah, pouncing! 
•gain upon Juba. “ Yo’ mean ter tell me, Juba 1 


Beasle, dat yo’ went in dat holler log er-coon- 
huntin’ ?” 

“ Mammy, Mammy,” expostulated her nephew, 
thinking fast while dodging the threatening 
hand, “yo’ s’pose I’d go cr-coon-huntin’, when 
yo’ tole me not ter? But yo’ didn’t say ’twan’t 
rustycatic fur ter hunt black-snakes—did yo’ 
now ? ’Twere er black-snake’s nes’ in dat holler. 
I had de bigges’ one ob dc pack by dc tail, when 
I tumbled in de hole. Don’t yo’ ’member, 
Mammy, bow de black-snakes boon er-pesterfn* 
ob yo’, er-suckin’ yo’ tukkey-aigs in de woodlan’- 
fiel’. Yo’ said yo’ ’spected cz dnrwuz nes’es an’ 
nes’es ob’,em; an’ sho’ ’nuff, I done cl’ar out 
one nes’ fur yo’—an’ are yo’ gwine ter knock m# 
fur dat?” 

Such an air of injured innocence the boy had ! 

Old Israel stopped mopping the perspiration 
from his face, and, scratching his head, stared at 
Juba in genuine wonderment. Aunt Hannah 
gave tho boy a caressing pat of approval, whita 
tears of pride and affection Bprang to her cyee. 

“ De boy done rcsk bis life ter save his olt 
Mammy’s tukkey-aigs,” she said, tenderly. “ I 
done tolo you, Isrul, how dat our Juba’s gwina 
ter be do kumfo’t an’ suppo’tin’-staff ob our ola 
age—didn’t I, ole man?” 

The patriarch got up fVoni his seat on the rock, 
and shouldered his axe meditatively. Then, 
regarding Juba, silently, for a moment, he de¬ 
livered himself as follows; 

“He’s er inwenshun, Juba is, ole woman—er 
rale inwenshun. Dis am de age ob inwenshuns, 
dey tells me; an’ Juba’s one ob ’em. Fac’ is, my 
'pinion, Ilanner, am dat de parients ob our Juba, 
ef dey wuz livin’, would git de prize fur inwentin’ 
ob er boy ez kin beat creaskun inwentin’ ways ob 
cl’arin’ de yairth ob black-snakes—ter say nuthin’ 
ob inwentin’ tales ez ain’t black-snakes’s tails. 
He’s er inwenshun, our Juba is. Dat’s er fac’, 
ole woman. Come, boys, de owls ez gwine ter 
roos’ fur do crack o’ day.” 


BYtAND-BYE. 

BY HARRIET L. C H I L D E-P E M B E R T O If . 


■ Brr winter is coming, so quick—so quick,” 

I beard a little voice my , 

"And the snow will bo falling so thick, so thick. 
And in winter we never have flowers to pick. 
So why do you plant to-day ?” 

I looked In the eyes so bright and deep: 

* I plant for the spring,’* said I; 

“We needs most sow if we hope to reap, 
do I give these roots to the earth to keep 
Tor the springtime, by-ond-bye.” 


^ And so is the cry of this heart of mine: 

^ 44 What use is my life to me ? 

$ For tho years roll on, and I see no sign 

v That things aro fairer or moro divine 

J Than ever they used to be.” 

\ Kay, peace, poor heart, for this wild unrest, 

i And peace for this yearning cry; 

I Bo true to thyself, and do thy best. 

And the meaning of all will stand confessed 
* In the life that is by-and-byot 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Seth Hale saw his mother and Amy 
standing in the porch, looking down the road, the 
girl bending eagerly forward, and tW£’old woman 
holding one hand over her eyes, he gave a quick 
t step forward, swung out his carpet-bag as a dash¬ 
ing signal of recognition, and with a few strides 
reached the gate, which he forced open, making a 
half-circle on the ground. Before he could close 
it, Amy was clinging around his neck, welcoming 
him with vehement protestations of delight, and 
his mother stood close by, waiting for her turn 
with that patient repression of deep feeling which 
the Puritans of the East have inculcated on their 
descendants, and which old people, in distrust 
of their own waning powers of pleasing, fall 
into with unconscious humility, or perhaps a 
protest of self-love. 

Again and again was the girl pressed to the 
bosom of her father, before he seemed to regard 
the old woman, whose arms were trembling to 
embrace him. 

“ My Amy ! My own dear tittle girl, how you 
have grown ! What a beauty you are! Is it just 
you, and nobody else?” he exclaimed, holding her 
away from him by both shoulders and regarding 
her with admiring eyes. “Give me another hug, 
and—and—” 

“Seth, Seth, I am here,” broke in the mother, 
in a voice of such tender entreaty that her son 
gathered the girl to his side with one arm and. 
drew the old woman into his embrace with the 
other. 

“ Why, mother, you precious old soul, I was 
•o all-fired glad to seo my girl that it seems as 
if there wasn't another person in the world. 
But how are you? llow have you been getting 
along? Blame me if I know what I am say¬ 
ing.” 

Seth did not kiss his mother, for he belonged 
to a class of people who are not much given to 
demonstrations of that kind, even in the most 
loving families; but he held her close to his 
heart, and went into the house with an arm 
around both the old woman and the young girl, 
loaving his carpet-bag where he had dropped it 
0 * 0 ) 


under Amy’s first tender assault. In the entry- 
way he paused and took another fond survey of 
the girl; then smoothed the hair back from his 
mother’s forehead, muttering with rough tender¬ 
ness : 

“ As thick as ever; I am glad of it—but getting 
whiter than I want to see it; but you and I are 
getting older every day, mother. That’s a fact 
that we have got to -own up to.” 

“And I—” said Amy. drawing up her slender 
figure with a new challenge for admiration—“did 
you think that I should grow up like this?” 

“Why not? Your mother was pretty as a 
pink, and grandma there was handsome when 
I first remember her. Wasn’t you, mother?” 

Mrs. Hale tried to smile, but only succeeded 
in sending a slight quiver to her lips. Of 
course, an old woman like her has no right to 
feel such allusions to comeliness long dead and 
gone; but somehow memories will live in the 
heart long after hair has turned gray upon the 
head. So this poor woman was unreasonable 
enough to feel a little hurt that she should ever 
have been otherwise than handsome to her own 
son. 

But there was not much time for sentiment 
here. Seth Hale was almost as eager to see the 
old homestead os he had been to greet its in¬ 
mates. 

“ Well, now, how natural the old place looks; 
you haven’t no idea how often I’ve thought about 
it at nights out there among the mines, ivhen it 
would come upon me like a spring among the 
sage-brush. I used to picture you and little Amy 
here sitting by the kitchen fire; you a-knitting 
by the old stand with father’s Bible on it, and 
she just the little snip of a girl that 1 had left 
behind me, for I- never could think of her grow¬ 
ing up into the—well, never mind. I’m wonder¬ 
ful glad to get home—that’s a fact.” 

He was glad to get home again; but his objects 
of interest were comprehensive, and in less than 
half an hour he was wandering over the farm, 
tramping through the fields in which he had 
worked os boy and man, with Amy at his side, 
rather disappointed and tirod with this of 
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her father's home-coming, while her grand¬ 
mother was busy with preparations for his 
comfort, and wistfully looking out of the 
* window, filled with affectionate impatience for 
his return. 

“ It shall seem like old times to him,’ * she said 
to herself. 44 1 may be a little older, but he is 
not going to suffer for that. Oh, if he would only 
stay at home now !” 

But Seth Hale had no intention of Btaying at 
home longer than he could possibly help. After 
teeing his mother and walking over the farm 
with a feeling of profound astonishment that he 
had been able to win a livelihood out of rocky 
wil like that, he began to entertain Amy with 
what seemed to him broad ambitious plans for 
the future, and with these the girl’s mind was 
occupied entirely when they came back to the 
homestead. 

The nights were getting cold now in the moun¬ 
tains. and the bright hickory-wood fire that Seth 
had dreamed of in the sage-desert blazed high 
end bright in the kitchen fireplace. The round 
stand on which a huge old Bible lay was drawn 
opto the hearth, two candles lighted, and in the 
rocking-chair close by Mrs/Hale was knitting, as 
her son hod seen her on winter evenings ever 
since remembrance went back to the time when 
his first pair of mittens, with black and red fringes 
at the wrist, had filled him with delight. Between 
the andirons stood a large brown mug, full of 
sweet cider just from the crushing-mill, and 
mm it a tray heaped with red apples gave its 
roddy tinge to the firelight that danced 6ver it. 

“Well, now, this does feel like home,” said 
8eth, who was seated in a large splint-bottomed 
chair that had been his grandfather’s, and was 
leaning back with a feeling of supreme comfort, 
with his locked hands supporting the back of his 
head on both palms, and his legs stretched at full 
length on the hearth. “You don’t know how 
often I’ve laid awake in the night thinking about 
yon, out there in the mining country. It was 
like finding a rosebush among the sage when I 
could picture you and little Amy here by the 
kitchen fire, you knitting by the little table just 
•• you are now, and she popping corn, as like as 
Mt, on the fire-shovel, just as she used to.” 

“Oh, papa, how could you?” cried Amy, 
tasking in upon these humiliating reminis¬ 
cences with a dash of horror m her oyes. 
“Me popping corn on a shovel I The idea!” 

Hale leaned farther back in his chair, look¬ 
ing at his mother from under his half-closed 
eyelids with a glance of proud satisfaction. 

“Smy yet, but brimful of style: isn’t she, 
mother? I reckon you’ve got some reason to be 


proud of her bringing up. She’ll do credit to us 
down there in Washington. Shouldn’t wonder 
if she was to be mistress of the White House 
yet—who knows?” 

44 Oh, papa,” exclaimed Amy, thrilled with 
delighted vanity, 44 how you do talk! Nobody 
but you would ever think of such a thing.” 

Hale laughed, and reaching out his arm, put 
it around her. 

44 All I’ve got to say is that plenty of women 
have been there that couldn’t hold a candle to 
my little girl, either in good looks or—” 

Here Amy put one hand over her father’s 
mouth, and kissed him on the forehead. 

“ But tell me,” she said, “ when are we going 
to Washington or that other place?” 

Mrs. Hale, whose knitting-needles had been 
going faster and faster during this conversation, 
held them motionless now and listened. She 
had shrunk from asking this question henelf, 
fearing the answer as we avoid a blow. 

44 Oh, right away—right away. Barn-parties, 
private theatres, and all sorts of frolicking are in 
full blast yet in the Hills, and you haven’t got no 
time to lose, for I mean you to make a dash 
among them. I suppose she’s about ready, 
mother: so the sooner we get her off, the better.” 

Mrs. Hale did not answer; for the moment she 
could not; something in her throat seemed to be 
choking her. 

“ When will she come back ?” she said at last. 

44 Back ? Oh, that is too far ahead. What we 
must think of now is to get her awny. No doubt 
all her toggery is ready by this time. I hope 
you have fixed her up worth while; she is well 
worth the trouble and any amount of expense.” 

44 1 did the best I could,” answered the old 
woman, with a heavy sigh. 44 It was not easy to 
raise so much money all at once, but somehow I 
got along.” 

Seth drew his legs up and rocked hack in his 
chair with a sudden movement of surprise. 

44 Raise money ? Why, what on earth has 
become of all that I have been sending yon?” 

“Sending me?” repeated the old lady, drop¬ 
ping the knitting to her lap in blank amazeipent. 
“Sending money to me?” 

44 Who else should I send it to ?” 

“ But I never received a cent of it.” 

44 Then the coupons must have been taken out in 
the post-office,” cried Seth, with excitement. 

41 Coupons?” 

“ Yes; surely some of them must have reached 
you.” 

“ Coupons? Now I remember that you did say 
that the bits of paper in your letters were coupons, 
that I must he careful of: so I put every one of 
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them in your grandmother’s china jar. You will 
find them there, safe enough, though what they 
•re good for, gracious only knows.” 

Seth Ilale leaped to his feet, rushed into the 
keeping-room, and returned with a porcelain jar, 
■uch as the New Englanders brought from China 
over one hundred years ago, and thrusting his 
hand down into it, brought up a quantity of 
ooupons of a value in gold that would have aston¬ 
ished the old woman, had she dreamed of it 
even then. 

Grasping the treasure in his hand, Seth fell back 
into his grandfather’s chair and rolled over again 
and again in a paroxysm of such laughter as had 
never sounded in that old house before from one 
pair of human lips. 

“Oh, mother, mother! this is too good,” he 
exclaimed, sitting upright at last, and regarding 
her with tears of laughter running down his 
oheeks. “Why, did you not know that these 
are as good as money anywhere ? I thought you 
were spending them all the time.” 

“But how should l know?” said the old 
woman, bewildered and half offended by this 
incomprehensible liilnrity. “ What good were 
those scraps of paper to me?” 

“They were money, that’s all; but how on 
earth did you manage to get Amy’s setting-out, 
if you did not cash these?” 

The old lady blushed painfully as she faltered: 

“We had more cattle than—” 

“Then there!” exclaimed Seth, becoming seri¬ 
ous. “ That is why the farm is so bare of stock. 
And you did all this for my little girl?” 

“ I—I could not help it—she was not to blame. 
I didn’t let her know a word about it.” 

Amy looked earnestly at her father. “ I did not 
know,” she said; “ grandmamma never consults 
me About anything.” 

“But she always was so fond of the creatures 
about the place. How could you find it in your 
heart to sell them, mother?” 

“ Neighbor Tuttle is kind to his stock, so it 
wasn’t like selling them to a stranger.” 

“ So old Tuttle has got them ? And you, who 
could buy him out a dozen times over, have 
cleared the farm of every head of cattle on it for 
him, worth mentioning.” 

“No, it was for her,” pleaded the poor old 
lmdy, glancing at her grandchild. 

“So you had to trade with old Tuttle? Of 
course he beat you down on every hoof, and got 
the stock at half-price, thinking that I was starv- 
* you out. It is blamed hard, mother.” 

“ But grandma couldn’t help it. I had to be got 
ready, and I think it is awful hard of you to 
blame her,” cried Amy, in a burst of kind-hearted 


patronage. “ The stock was hers, anyway, espe¬ 
cially Jacob, that she took from the snow and fbd 
with warm milk like a baby, just as I was fed 
when mother died.” 

Leaning forward in his chair, Seth turned his 
eyes from his mother to the girl, and finally 
dropped them, full of tears; for a swill remem¬ 
brance of the girl’s orphanage on the brink of 
her life shot to his heart like an arrow. 

“Of course your grandma isn’t to blame—nor 
anyone else, that I know of, without it is myself 
—for not being more particular about those 
coupons. It must have been awful tough work 
for her to deal with Tuttle, who’s been crowing 
over her ever since, t have no manner of doubt; 
but I’ll just go over there in the morning and 
fix that business with the old chap. Every hoof 
of them cattle shall come back to tbe farm again, 
my name isn’t Seth Hale.” 

Mrs. Hale looked a little frightened, and very 
much pleased. 

“ If you only could !” she said. “ Especially 
Jacob.” 

“Jacob and tbe rest They shall all come 
back, hoof and horn. Now don’t say another 
won! about it: that thing is done.” 

Here Seth leaned forward, took an apple from 
the tray and buried his teeth in its side, and 
rocked back to his old position. 

“ But Mr. Tuttle may not give them up,” said 
the mother, who was now intensely anxious. 

Seth answered, with a laugh of derision: 

“You may be ignorant about coupons, mother: 
they are a new invention ; but you ought to know 
that money will do about everything on this 
earth, and we’ve got enough of that to buy up 
half the cattlp on the mountains.” 

The old woman looked at her son earnestly, 
then shook her head, and resumed her work with 
a faint smile. 

“You always were great at romancing,” she 
said; “ but I thought you might get over it in 
time.” 

Again Seth laughed, and broke up the conver¬ 
sation, assaulting another apple with fresh vigor. 
It was not necessary to inform the old woman 
how rich she really was. The truth would 
only bewilder, and perhaps unsettle her for 
the rest of her life. He was fully capable of 
taking care of her interests, which indeed 
were his own; for was he not her sole heir— 
and Amy, who came after him, Was she not the 
idol of both ?” 


CHATTER X. 

Early the next morning Seth Hale put on hi* 
wide-brimmed beaver, then threw his thin Over- 
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coat back so that the shining white plaits of his 
shirt-bosom were clearly revealed, and was pre¬ 
pared, as he said, to have a tussle with his old 
neighbor about the cattle, that had in fact been 
(airly bought and sold. 

Mrs. Hale saw these preparations, and, seized 
with nervous dread that some altercation might 
arise, put on her own shawl and bonnet. 

44 1 may as well go with you,” she said. 44 It’s 
a long time since I’ve been to see the folks up 
yonder.” 

Seth accepted the proposition good-hitmoredly, 
only saying: 

44 I’m afraid you’ll have to do some tall walk¬ 
ing to keep up with me, old lady: but come 
along.” 

Hale held the gate open for his mother as he 
■poke, and the two went up the road together, 
walking side by side through the bright autumnal 
morning, with a feeling of delight that the old 
woman particularly had not experienced since 
the had led her son as a boy up that same 
pleasant road ; for his cheerfulness—and, to her, 
splendid appearance—aroused all the maternal 
pride in her bosom, and she felt, fb its full extent, 
the honor of presenting that man at the red farm¬ 
house, where a spirit of rivalry had existed ever 
tincc Amy had begun to assert her importance in 
the neighborhood. 

The Tuttle family were very busy about their 
housework that day; but when Mrs. Hale came 
in with her imposing son—for to the young 
people Seth was almost a stranger—there was a 
sudden flight of females to their separate rooms; 
aprons were thrown off; curl-papers untwisted 
and flung into the fireplace; collars and cuffs 
were hurriedly put on; and, after awhile,* two 
awkwardly-simpering young ladies came down to 
meet their old neighbor: who would have found 
them in their working-dresses, and busy as bees, 
had she come alone. 

In this fashion Mrs. Tuttle did receive her 
visitors, only deigning to untie her apron as she 
came into the room, and push the narrow band of 
velvet that held a very black false-front in place 
a little from her forehead. 

“Your son Seth?” she said. “Of course I 
remember him; but gracious me! how he is 
altered. Old enough tu be his own grandfather 
—ain’t he now? Whero is Tuttle? I reckon 
you'll find him out in the home-lot. Take a 
chair an’ sit down, Mrs. Hale—without you had 
jes’ as lief" go down tu the spring-house with me. 
It’s about churnin’-time, an’ I shall have tu go 
down right away, anyhow—only don’t you be 
in any hurry.” 

Aj she spoke, Mrs. Tuttle, who still held her 


apron in one hand, put it on again, and tied it 
with an emphatic knot. 

Thus given no choice, Mrs. Hale followed 
her hostess down to the spring-house, through 
which a mountain-brook sent its bright waters 
all the day long, making the air cool as an ice¬ 
house, and filling the place with a soft flow * of 
music that even Mrs. Tuttle’s sharp voice failed 
to destroy. 

44 You’ll find something that knows you in 
here,” said the hostess, pushing the door open; 
and, sure enough, there the old lady saw J^cob, 
her cosset-lamb, with a harness of rusty lo&ther 
on his back, and toiling up the endless steps of a 
tread-mill, to which a patent churn was attached, 
and kept in perpeAial action. The heart in that 
old bosom turned faint as she recognized her favor¬ 
ite in this slavish condition. His fleece, which she 
had kept so white, was gray with dust and matted 
with burdock-burs, his head drooping wearily, 
and his hoofs clattering against the rough steps 
of the tread-mill with staggering irregularity. 
He did not seem to notice anything, but toiled on 
and on, reaching nothing, but always in monoto¬ 
nous action that would have driven a human 
being insane within a mouth. 

The old woman uttered an exclamation of dis¬ 
may when she saw this. Jacob heard her voice, 
tried to turn his head and stem the cruel force 
that urged him on, but .failing, uttered a plaintive 
bleat as if he were dying. 

“Jos’ os I expected,” said Mrs. Tuttle. 44 He 
kinder knows you, an’ wan*s lu get off the tread 
—cur’us, ain’t it now?” 

44 Curious? It’s cruel! So cruel, that I will 
never forgive you—never wliilo I live. How 
dare you treat Jacob so? 

“Treat him so? Wal now, I like that! Did 
you kalkerlate that I wanted the critter tu be 
taggin’ around after me all day long? Let me 
tell you, I ain’t one o’ that sort: I work, an’ 
everything about me has got tu. There ain’t 
nuthin’ in a foxy-lookin’ sheep like that tu set 
me a-cryin’ with his bleats. He kep’ them up all 
day long when we first put him on the tread; 
but a few switches across the face with a brier- 
branch every time soon made him understand 
that it wuzn’t of no use.” 

Mrs. Hale looked at the sharp-faced little 
woman with iodignant tears in her eye8. 

44 Your husband promised me that you would 
treat Jacob kindly,” she said: 44 but for that you 
never should havo had him. I will see Mr. 
Tuttle. I will insist that he shall keep hie 
word.” 

Mrs. Tuttle folded her arms, and shook her 
head like an angry parrot. 
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“ You’ll speak to Tuttle, will you? You’ll go 
between a man an’ liis wife? Look a-here, old 
woman: I’d jes’ like tu see you or any other 
female tryin’ that on with me an’ him—that’s 
all!” 

The irate woman had hardly uttered this 
defiance, when Seth Hale and her husband came 
to the door of the milk - house, both of them 
seeming in high good-humor. 

“Wife,” said Tuttle, laying a hand on tho 
shoulder that was still lifted in disdain, “I’m 
a-goin’ to untether that ere sheep o’ your’n. He’s 
sold.” 

“ Sold ? Untether ?> Tuttle, what do you 
mean?” f 

Tuttle shrunk back from the fury in those 
black eyes; then rallying himself, approached 
her again, but more timidly. 

“ Come here, old woman; come, without 
speakin’, jes’ one minute: I’ve got sumthin’ 
wuth while tu toll you. Come now.” 

Curiosity and bad temper were about equally 
divided in the character of that sharp-faced little 
woman, and having given free rein to one passion, 
she was ready to yield to another. So she 
allowed him to draw her aside, but with sullen 
hesitation. 

After a few eager words had passed between 
her and the husband, she came back with flash¬ 
ing eyes, and her lips as nearly curved to a smile 
as satisfaction could ever bend them. Seth, who 
had watched the interview with a half-amused 
sneer, saw the c 1 .! man draw something from his 
trousers-pocket and clinch the eloquence of his 
words with it. 

“There, there, nother,” he said, in a low voice: 
“ there is nothing to make you look so anxious— 
nothing on earth, I begin to believe, that money 
will not do,” he added, to himself, with a touch 
of cynicism that ended in a laugh. 

“ I don’t see what you have been making so 
much fuss about,” said Mre. Tuttle. “That 
cosset-lamb o’ your’n ain’t of the least use tu us, 
an’ you’re welcome tu it any minute. Tuttle, 
oome along here an’ stop the tread ; we only put 
the critter on fur the cckscrcise o’ his limbs when 
me an’ the girls are too busy tu have him around. 
There now, I hope tu grashus you’re satisfied!” 

By this time Tattle had stripped Jacob of his 
rusty gearing, and the poor animal seeing his 
kind mistress, came to her with spasmodic jumps, 
and lay down at her feet. 

“Th«re now, you can take him right along ef 
you want lu,” said Mrs. Tuttle, abject in her 
greed as she had been insolent in her spite. 

“ No,” answered Seth Hale, with the authority 
of a man who has become accustomed to self¬ 


assertion. “ It is in the bargain that every living 
thing taken from our farm shall be returned in 
good condition. Jacob will come with the rest; 
but with a whiter fleece, I hope. You have 
plenty of water about here; and he has been 
used to it, I daresay. Come, mother; our busi¬ 
ness is all settled, and Amy will be waiting for 
us.” 

There is nothing more redoubtable than positive 
inactivity. Seth Hale knew this, and had perfect 
faith in the docility of Jacob; but that animal 
had perhaps lost something of the tame submission 
known to his race, in the education of a house¬ 
hold pet: for instead of following Mrs. Tuttle’s 
lead down to a pool of deep water made by tho 
brook, with which he had made no acquaint¬ 
ance during his stay at the red homestead, ho 
broke away from the direct line with the vigor 
if not the swiftness of a deer, leaped fences, 
bounded over stone walls, rushed through hedge¬ 
rows, and into his old home some minutes before 
Seth Hale and his mother arrived there. When 
they did come, he was standing with his back to 
the kitchen-fire, with his head on one side, and 
one front-hoof advanced as if waiting to welcome 
them, very dirty and altogether dilapidated; but 
even in that condition the old woman would have 
received him with open arms if Seth and Amy 
had not been present to check the warmth of her 
enthusiasm with disapproval: for these tw# had, 
without much premeditation, united in the con¬ 
clusion that some important touches of gentility 
must be enforced on the old lady before she would 
be presentable to the friends they were about to 
make and might possibly bring to the old home¬ 
stead at some future time. 

Thus, during some days, this fine old woman 
was put into a course of genteel training by the two 
generations that had followed her, or rather by 
the last: for during these few days in the moun¬ 
tains, Seth, with all his strong force of character, 
was absolutely under the control of this girl in 
her teens, and the grandmother submitted to this 
tyranny of affection thus consolidated without a 
word of complaint, though pupilage like this did 
sometimes break in upon the enjoyment that the 
brief visit of her son might have insured to her. 
Hale, at all times a genial energetic man, had 
been so long kept apart from tho gentle influence 
of intelligent female society, that the admiration 
bestowed on him at the old homestead had a moat 
exhilarating effect; and tho loving slavery to 
which he submitted seemed a delightful phase of 
his new life rather than an annoyance, as it 
might afterward become. 

As for the mother, nothing less than the 
homage of exuberant hospitality and entire sub- 
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mission seemed sufficient return for the happiness 
of his presence. He had been so long an object 
of joyous expectation at the homestead, that 
nothing must be permitted there that might make 
the old place seem dull to him. 

But it was not to be expected that a man UBed 
to the free life'bf a mining district should content 
himself long in the mountains, especially when the 
excitement of a political career was just opened to 
him. During some days he remained quietly at 
the homestead, getting acquainted with its women 
folks, as he said, over again. Then ho became 
restless, and began to extend his walks down to 
the Four Corners, where his broad-brimmed hat 
and air of self-assertion impressed his old neigh-, 
hors with considerable respect. This was inten¬ 
sified by the report of great riches acquired in 
the West, and the political consequence he had 
attained in that port of the country. Added to 
all this was the jfuinty, or careless way in which 
he wore his clothes, and the lavish amount of 
money that he spent at the tavern bar, treating 
his old friends to cognac instead of cider-brandy, 
and sometimes ordering champagne for the crowd, 
as if that had been his common drink in the 
mines ever since he left Vermont. 

Of course this was a man to be welcomed home 
with enthusiasm by his old friends, and for some 
days Seth Hale eqjoyed hia popularity to the 
utmost. But the autumn leaved were beginning 
to fall thickly now, and no time was to be lost if 
Amy was to enter fashionable life by way of the 
Berkshire Hills. 

The dressmaker at the Corners had dono her 
work promptly. A huge Saratoga trunk was 
packed with the Worth dresses ordered, till it 
was difficult to close the lid. When it was locked 
and the key in her pocket, Amy sat down upon 
it and began to cry. The old woman—white, 
oold, and still—tried to comfort her. There was 
sad burning in her eyes, but no tears; she 
would have time enough for them by and by. 
In less than an hour they would be gone; then 
perhaps ehe might cry a little, only tears come 
to the aged with such pain. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The pretty town of Letoox, among the Berk¬ 
shire Hills, has taken position among the fashion¬ 
able places of resort, which may seem unaccount¬ 
able to persons who are in the habit of consider¬ 
ing mineral springs or broadly covered beaches 
ot sand as the only foundation fop a popular 
resort. Our country is too rich in grand scenery 
for that to beoome a universal allurement, yet 
these hills had little more than picturesque sur¬ 
roundings to recommend them to the fashionable 
Vol. LXXXV.—17. 


world. Certainly, Lenox is not the only place 
among our grand New England hills to which 
public attention might be drawn with equal 
promise of pleasure and popularity. 

This particular resort, with all its advantages 
of scenery and climate, was first brought into 
notice by the men and women of genius who 
found out its peculiar attractions, and haunted 
them as the poets of old England have made her 
lakes famous by association with their own great 
names. Here Catharine Sedgwick had her home 
and wrote her books; here Hawthorn, the most 
original author of our country, made his home 
for a time; and around these established authors, 
clever men and women of the nation gathered 
from time to time, giving a reputation to the 
place that nature or wealth alone could never 
have acquired. 

Thus grandly pioneered, wealth was sure to 
follow; and after that, the very soul of wealth— 
fashion. Men of abundant means soon discov¬ 
ered among the hills sites of wonderful beauty 
for their country places. Art began to crowd in 
with nature, and give to its picturesque wildness 
the gear of tastefiil cultivation. Wealth is a 
wonderftii magician in its power of beautiftil 
development. Villas and stately residences 
started up like castles in foiry-land among these 
| hills, and the banks of the lakes that lay gleam- 
\ ing among them, all inhabited by people of 
\ superior attainments and high social position. 

! Thus society became select, and to a certain 
| extent exclusive. But neither intelligence nor 
\ wealth can hedge itself in from the inroads of 

( fashion. Strangers began to flock to the hills, to 
recruit their power of pleasure exhausted at 
Newport and Saratoga. Cottages sprang up thick 
as birds’-nests on the hillsides and on the margins 
of the lakes, where travelers and the floating 
population that form so much of fashionable life 
with us, found resting-places in the autumn, and 
formed society for themselves. Thus the Berk¬ 
shire Hills are at this day on the highest wave of 
popular estimation. Capitalists are drawn there 
by the wealth of its surroundings; learned men 
by the savans that pursue their studies there; 
men of genius from an honest love of the beauti¬ 
ful in nature; and the merely fashionable because 
others whom they wish to imitate are to be found 
there. In this way, a region possessed of great 
natural attractions has been utterly transformed 
from a rich forming-country to a public resort 
unique in itself, and in one portion of the year 
wonderfully attractive to those who make plea¬ 
sure the great object of human existence. 

To the oldest inhabitants of the Hills this 
change from their primitive habits of lifo mM 
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be a matter of surprise, if not of regret. Within : 
their remembrance all the old traditions of farm- : 
life in tho country have been swept away. 

They no longer see a line of sleighs a quarter 
of a mile in length winding through the mountain- j 
roads, sending the sound of their bells over the ; 
hills, and filling the air with snowballs, partly ; 
from the flying hoofs of swiftly-driven horses, ; 
partly from the mischievous hands of young men 
and girls who crowd the sleighs and delight in 
pelting each other in wild exuberance of spirits 
that sends their laughter in shouts before them 
all the way to some country tavern. Then, twenty 
miles distant, an oyster-supper, and a dance in 
the largest room of the house, completes the 
dissipation in time to get decorously home before ; 
daylight. 

Huskings in the barn, with young men and 
maidens hard at work shucking the leaves from 
a heap of red and golden ears of corn, is a species 
of jollification they will remember, but never see 
again. Apple-trees, with heaps of fruit gleaming 
out red, green, and yellow, in the blaze of a great 
hickory-wood fire, will never more be heaped on 
the floor of a kitchen farm-house again; young 
girls will no longer count the seeds of a particu¬ 
larly fine apple in order to see if they match the 
letters of names hidden away in their hearts, or 
carefully turn the unbroken skins around the 
head in hopes that they will form one portentous 
letter of the alphabet in falling to the floor 
behind them. No, no; everything has changed 
since the Berkshire Hills offered only the induce¬ 
ment of excellent farm-lands to an economical 
and industrious people, who managed to make 
even their amusements useful. Lawn-tennis has 
driven ball-playing out of the field. Pitching 
quoits is obsolete. H igh-low-j ack-and-the-game 
is no longer played in secret corners and con¬ 
sidered as ,an awful dissipation, to be concealed 
from the “old people” with fear and trembling; 
but ivory chips—red, white, and blue—are openly 
scattered over tables once held sacred to the 
family Bible. Old-fashioned balls, where young 
men held their breath as if taking a liberty 
when they clasped hands with their partners in 
“all-fours” or the'“opera-reel,” are turned into 
germans, where the lady scarcely leaves the clasp 
of her partner’s arm during an entire dance. 

There may be progress and great social im¬ 
provement in these changes, but surely in them 
pleasure itself must lose something of its delight. 
The toil of perpetual self-amusement is in itself 
more depressing than the actual fatigue of labor: 
for that brings its own compensation of useftil- 
ness. 

Let this be as it may, the fashionable season at 


Lenox was at its height at the time we write of; 
and the gay element, which had been growing 
stronger and stronger each year, prevailed in all 
its circles more decidedly than it ever had before. 

Among the cottages built for speculation and 
let for the season, there was one whose occupant 
h&fl been a subject of considerable Speculation in 
the neighborhood. She had come early, and 
settled down in her nest-like home so quietly that 
her advent was hardly regarded as a fashionable 
arrival. Indeed, she had engaged her cottage on 
probation, speaking vaguely of a desire to pur¬ 
chase it and become a regular inhabitant of 
the place, if the surroundings Bhould prove as 
pleasant as they had been represented to her. 
Her husband—Mr. Burbank Norton—was in tho 
mining-regions, she said ; and, if it was possible, 
intended to join her later in the season; but ho 
was a man who made his own explorations; and 
his interests had become so important, that absence 
from them for any leng^i of time might be 
ruinous. 

This rather gratuitous explanation was quite 
sufficient for the proprietor of the cottage, 
especially as she paid an entire quarter’s rent 
in advance, and spent some considerable sums 
of money in such improvements as she imagined 
might render her new home more acceptable. 

To the staid—and, as I have said, rather exclu¬ 
sive—summer-residents she was introduced with 
more formality, by a letter to one of its leading 
families from an English traveler who was in the 
Far West purchasing a large tract of land in 
which the gentleman in Lenox had an interest. 
This gentleman had received some kindly hos¬ 
pitality, the letter said, from the Nortons, 
and would be gratified if his associate in the 
Western enterprise would return it by some 
attention to the lady. She had found the rough 
life of the frontier so unsuited to the require¬ 
ments of her education and character, that it 
seemed a cruelty in her husband to keep her 
there. It was possible that she might go back to 
her friends, who were of the highest respecta¬ 
bility in England; but if she should decide to 
remain until her husband could join her in the 
East, Lenox bad been suggested as a pleasant 
place of abode during the autumn season. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton had been some time in 
possession of her mountain home, before she 
presented this letter of introduction. She was 
evidently of the conservative class, and had no 
intention of pushing herself into the high-toned 
society of the place by any device that was 
not strictly conventional. The rich financier 
thought this with considerable satisfaction when 
the letter was delivered to him by a highly for- 
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sign-looking servant from the cottage; and not 
being at all above the idea of making his social 
status subservient to his financial interests, he 
accepted the acquaintance without hesitation. 
Indeed, the entertainment of foreign guests was 
to him a peculiar pleasure, and what the 
professors say of each other, his specialty; 
particularly if a title lay anywhere in the pedi¬ 
gree. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton had made her advent at 
Saratoga early in the season, and ' gradually 
introduced herself into a circle of friends in the 
hotel population coming and going there, by a 
luaTe and almost caressing interest in those she 
cared to propitiate, that in some subtile fashion 
seemed to become the gracious condescension of a 
superior demanding homage in return. Thus, as 
strange birds are admitted sometimes into migra¬ 
tory flocks without protest, she attached herself 
to several parties on their way to Newport, and 
finished the season there with increasing popu¬ 
larity and tolerably defined position among what 
is called “ the set.” 

Many persons of this class were sure to finish 
np the season at Lenox when the leaves began to 
turn, and there they found Mrs. Burbank Norton 
moving in the best society of the place: the 
mistress of a beautifully picturesque home, and 
the splendid charioteer of a pair of cream-colored 
ponies with manes white as snow, that she said 
bad been sent over to her from her husband’s 
Btables in the old country. 

With very little apparent effort this lady had 
indeed arranged a beautiful home for herself, and 
established a fair social position. The cottage was 
elegant and spacious, with balconies: and oriel 
windows gave snatches of fine scenery from every 
point of view. The grounds were still ungraded 
and left in all their picturesque wildness. A car¬ 
riage-road wound up to its front door, fringed with 
tbe original growth of the woods—wild grapevines, 
spice-bushes, and clematis now running to seed 
and tangling its hair like curls of p*vje-green over 
tbe shrubs and vines around, until you approached 
the house through a double hedgerow of matted 
shrubbery, profuse in a variety of tints as they 
were in leaves. 

Up and down this road, so far as its wind¬ 
ings would permit, Mrs. Burbank Norton was 
lobbing with more anxiety than she usually mani¬ 
fested, on the close of a rather stormy day, when 
Seth Hale and his daughter were expected in 
taox. She had heard the whistle of the train 
ritrieking across the hills, and was listening for the 
**md of carriage-wheels on the road with more 
impstience in her heart than she ever allowed to 
•pptsr on her face at any time. 


“ I wonder what the creature will be like,** 
she thought. “ Handsome when he left her! Of 
course she was. All children are beautiful to 
their parents ; but he has not seen her for years. 
•And if he had, what idea can one form of taste 
acquired in the Green Mountains and mining 
deserts ? I only hope that she will not be insuffer¬ 
ably awkward or loudly vulgar. Beauty, indeed, 
is not desirable unless—” 

Here the woman leaned forward and listened. 

“Yes,” she said, with some show of excitement, 
“I am sure that is the tread of my ponies. Mrs. 
Lane! I say, Mrs. Lane!” 

The door opened, and a little woman came 
softly through. 

“ Did you call me, Lucy?” 

The voice was low and almost deprecating) as if 
she distrusted the nature of her reception, which 
certainly was not reassuring. 

“Lucy? And these strangers almost on the 
threshold! Will nothing ever teach you the duties 
of your position ? Another indiscretion like that, 
and you will have to find a new home!” 

“ But you were entirely alone,” pleaded the 
little woman. 

“ What then ? Have you a right to break the 
conditions I have made because I am alone? 
Remember you are my housekeeper, here to 
receive orders, which you will always be expected 
to execute without comment.” 

“ I think I am beginning to understand that; 
but—” 

“ Hush ! the carriage is here. Will dinner be 
served in time?” 

“ It shall be in time,” answered the woman, 
apparently with an effort to suppress something 
in her throat; and shotting the door, she with¬ 
drew. 4 

Now a curve in the road revealed the cream- 
colored ponies trotting up the hill, with their 
white manes floating on the wind. 

A stylish coachman in white livery wheeled 
the light Victoria up to the steps of the cottage 
with an artistic dash, and the footman, seated by 
his side, leaped down. While his hand was on 
the bell-knob, the door quietly opened, and Mrs. 
Norton came out upon the steps with her hand 
expended and a smile of welcome in her eyes. 

“ So you have found the way to me at lost, and 
this young lady. She will hardly understand 
how glad I am to welcome her.” 

Amy gave the draperies of a light silk dress a 
slight shake as she stepped out of the carriage, 
taking a demi-step as she touched the ground, 
anxious to convince the lady that she had been 
accustomed to that sort of thing all her life; at 
j which a faint smile quivered up to Mrs. Norton's 
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lips, but was gone before Amy could reach out the girl's breath. But she gave no sign of par- 
her hand in its dainty canary-colored glove. ticular emotion—glanced carelessly around, and 
“ Oh, papa has told me so much about you that proceeded to throw off the ill-fitting but rather 
I felt quite sure of a kind welcome,” said Aiqy, elaborately-ornamented jacket that had partially 
putting on the air of a person who had been i concealed her silk dress on the road. This she 
making such visits all her life. “Only *110 did not j threw, damp as it was, upon the bed; and was 
tell me what a lovely place it was.” ) proceeding to untie her bonnet, when Mrs. Nor- 

“ You cannot see it to advantage yet, the day ton came to her assistance, 
has been so cloudy; in the morning sunshine you j “I am afraid the damp has spoiled your beau- 
will find some of the views charming, but just s tiful feather,” she said, holding the latest pro¬ 
now the air is a little damp,” said Mrs. Norton, duction of the milliner at the Four Corners 
with a shiver; “you witf find it more comfort- toward the fire with a fine smile of derision on 
able inside.” j her lips as she regarded the drooping condition 

It was indeed more comfortable in the little j of one of those willowy plumes that were in high 
reception-room to which Mrs. Norton led her j fashion twenty years ago, and from that time had 
guests. A bright wood-fire blazed in the chim- been lying in the stock at the store in Blake- 
ney, scattering golden gleams over the old brass \ ford. “ Indeed, it is quite out of curl.” 
andirons and the richly-enameled tiles that i Amy looked on with an air of superb indiffer- 
paved the hearth. An Oriental rug spread its S ence. 

rarely-blended colors over the centre of the floor. \ “ Oh, it’s of no consequence. I daresay there 

Easy-chairs of various luxurious patterns stood j are more where that came from. Don’t trouble 
around, afid opposite the fireplace was an ebony j yourself about it.” 

cabinet crowded with rare bric-a-brac. \ Now, as the price of half a dozen fine turkeys 

Here Amy was preparing to take off her wraps } had been embodied in that plume at the Blake- 
with as much seeming composure as if she had \ ford store, this speech might have been consid- 
been in the entry-way of the old homestead; but < ered as almost heroic. 

the courteous voice of Mrs. Norton arrested her. \ “At any rate,” thought Mrs. Norton, “she 
“ Perhaps you would prefer to go to your own won’t attempt to air the thing in my company ; it 
room at once?” she said; “dinner will be served \ is too far gone for that.” As if quite regardless 

presently.” / \ of her plume, Amy went to the toilet-glass, and 

Amy would not for the world have allowed her \ would have found her hair limp as the feather, 
hostess to guess at the surprise with which she j but for a natural curl that ran through it in 
heard of dinner at that late hour of the day. In j waves, catching the gold of the light. These she 
the old homestead the afternoon tea would have j arranged with a few dexterous passes of the 
been over, and the grandmother would have been j band, settled the frills about her neck, and with- 
settling down to her knitting-work. She gave no i out taking off her canary-colored gloves, seemed 
evidence of surprise, however, but quietly fol- \ to think herself ready for anything the lady 
lowed her* hostess upstairs to a chamber that j might propose. Mrs. Norton looked at her 

almost brought an exclamation to her lips: the j steadily for half a minute; then she led the way 

snow-white bed, the toilet-table draped with j downstairs, thinking: 

floating folds of lace over a foundation of rose- “The creature really is beautiful, and plenty 
colored silk, glittering with bottles of cut-glass, of people will soon be telling her of it. That 
and gilded candlesticks, with their tinted candles foolish fellow, her father, has done it already, I 
lighted. The one easy-choir, drawn close to the daresay.” 

hearth, formed a picture that fairly took away / [to bb continued.] 


ONLY THREE MONTHS. 

BT HORACE N. POMEROY. 


Twar moonlight at Lenox. September 
Had summoned ns gallants away. 

44 We're going to town in November,” 

She whispered, “and going to stay.” 

She gave'me a rose. I remember 

Her look and her laugh to this day. 


“ What, jealous of Pintos ? December, 
Dear Jack, is no bridegroom for May." 

I passed by St. Chad's. Twas November. 

A wedding had blocked np the way. 

The groom that came ont was December; 

The bride who leaned on him was Kay. 
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No. 1—Is a Walking-costume, of camel’s-bair, 
lady'e-cloth, or cashmere, combined with velvet. 
Any self-color with velvet to match—or, if a con¬ 
trast is desired, navy-blue with garnet velvet, both 



No. L 

very dark—is the latest novelty in combination- 
suits, while seal-browh seems to be the most 
popolar, with everything to match. The skirt of 
this costume is kilted on to a yoke nine to ten 


inches deep. The kilting has an inch-wide hem 
aud three tucks above it.' These tucked kilts are 
very stylish, but some ladies object to them, as 



No. 2. 


it adds to the weight. We regard this style too 
heavy for cloth; but in camel’s-hair or cashmere 
it is not only admirable, but desirable, as it makes 
such a pretty finish for the edge of the skirt. Tho 
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No. 3. 


fall in a large puff over the tournure. Two 
straight scarf-ends fall from under the puff; 
these are edged with a band of velvet. The 
bodice is pointed in front, and has a similar 
band of velvet forming lappets as seen. Stand¬ 
ing collar and cuffs of velvet. Small bullet- 
shaped buttons are universally used. Twelve 
yards of camel’ s-hair or cashmere, or ten yards 
of cloth, two yards of velvet, and two dozen but¬ 
tons, will be required for this costume. 


No. 4. 

narrow band of velveteep. The ends terminate 
in a bow and long loops. A turn-over collar of 
the velveteen. Plum or seal-brown are the best 
and most serviceable colors in velveteen. Six 


tunic has a long pointed apron-front, looped high 
at the sides, bordered by a band of velvet, cut bn 
the bias, four to five inches wide. The back- 
drapery is cut on to the basque, and arranged to 


No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of mastic-colorcd 
camel’s-hair and velveteen several shades darker, 
or else black. The skirt of velveteen has the 
edges cut in squares—lined, then stitched, and 
turned over; under this is a narrow knife-plaited 
ruffle of silk or satin to edge the skirt. The 
tunic, which is of camel’s-hair, is very full in 
front, forming an apron, and arranged to fall in 
folds as seen; the back forms a voluminous puff. 
The corsage is pointed in front, and lias a small 
postillion-basque at the back. Close coat-sleeves, 
fulled in at the shoulder. Over this is worn a 
tiny mantelet, of the pelerine-shape, round at the 
back and pointed in front; this is edged with a 
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yards of velveteen and six yards of camel’ s-hair 
will be required. 


\ whole garment is bound with braid in this model, 
but they are more generally simply stitched 
around the edge. A velvet collar, to turn over, 
belongs to the coat proper; the cape fastens 
under it. Some ladies prefer a Capuchin hood, 
lined with some bright plait or striped surah, to 
the cape. This, too, is a matter of taste. 

No. 4—Is a costume for a young lady, com¬ 
posed of taffeta, moire, and Cashmere. The 
foundation-skirt is of cashmere, and the front 
and half of the side-gores are covered with seven 
flounces, the edges of which are cut in small 
points. These points are lined with a thin silk, 
then stitched and turned over; they are slightly 
gathered, and put on one above the other, for the 
points to lap. The remainder of the side-gore is 
filled in with a deep knife-plaiting of the cash- 


No. 5.— Front. < 

No. 3—Is a Newmarket coat, of Scotch tweed. \ 
It fits closely to the figure all round. Some have \ 
two hollow plaits at the back, leaking the skirt j 
with some fullness; others are entirely tight. It > 
is a matter of taste. The fronts are double- > 


No. 6. 

mere, then a band of moire; a second knife- 
:• plaiting of cashmere, and again the moire; these 
four fill the entire length of the skirt, as may be 
seen in the illustration, and are to be determined 
by the length of the skirt. One breadth of the 
cashmere fills in the back, and is arranged to 
make a voluminous puff. A knife-plaited ruffle 
finishes the edge of the underskirt at the back, 
of the same depth as the one on the side-gore. 
The basque is cut with a point in front, and & 

; postillion in the back, and very short on the 
; hips. The sleeves are coat-shaped, with fullness 
: on the top of the shoulder. A band of moire and 
a narrow ruffle of the silk form the cuff. Small 
crocheted buttons—bullet-shape—close the bodice, 
Hie and are placed very close together. A standing 
The collar of the moire. Five yards of foundation- 


No. 6 .—Back. 

ta'wwted, buttoning down the entire length, 
•boulder-cape is separate and adjustable. 
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silk, four and a half yards of satin merveilleux—: 
or any other kind of taffeta—for the flounces, one 
yard of moire, six yards of cashmere or camel’s- 
hair cloth for the bodice and drapery, and two 
dozen buttons, will be required for this costume. ; 
Garnet, olive, or navy-blue are the most desirable 
colors. In black, this model is exceedingly 
stylish. 

No. 6 —Is a child’s cloak; we give the front 
and back view of the garment. It is made of 
checked twilled cloth and velvet. The paletot 
is double-breasted, and the back is laid in box- 
plaits. It has a velvet belt, fastening in front 
with a buckle. The cape is straight, and gath¬ 
ered to the collar, whioh is of velvet. A band of 
velvet trims the cape, and is set on above the 
edge. Cuffs of velvet. Large buttons of smoked 
pearl. Suitable for a girl from six to eight years. 

No. 6.—For a girl of three years, we give a 
pretty dressy model for a coat of fawn-colored 


cuffs are out in tabs, and lined with the red satin 
to match. 

No. 7.—For a boy of four years, we give the 
back and front of a paletot of dark-blue serge and 


No. 7v—F rost. 

cashmere, bordered by looped tabs cut out of the 
material, and lined with red satin. The flounce, 
which comes from under the tabs, is of brown 
oashmere, embroidered. The shoulder-cape and 


\ black braid. The ornaments are of black braid, 
i the belt passing beneath them. The sleeves are 
| trimmed to correspond. There is a box-plait at 
< the back of the paletot, from the neck to the edge 
> of the skirt, and in front the garment is double- 
s breasted. 

| No. 8.—For a little girl of three years, wo have 
\ a blouse of cashmere. The elongated waist is 
/ plaited into a yoke. The skirt is simply a deep 
j knife-plaited ruffle, sewed into the band of the 
^ waist. A velvet ribbon covers the band, and ties 
| at the side with a large bow and ends. Collar of 
Irish point-lace. 

No. 9.—For a little girl of six yean, we have a 
dress of cashmere or camel’s-hair. The back fits 
close, like a paletot, with box-plaited skirt; the 
fronts are tight, opening over a gathered vest of 
surah silk. A belt fastens at the side with buckle 
or rosette of ribbon. The sleeves are fulled at 


No. 7 .—Back. 
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the wrists, finished by a plaited ruffle of the 
surah silk. 


We give, on the Supplement that is folded in 
with this number, three very beautiful designs: 

I. Decoration for a Plate, or Embroidery 
for CcsHioN.~This design is a species of Pyrus 
Japonica (Japan fir). The ground of a pale-blue 
for a china plate, or pale tint of buff for a terra¬ 
cotta one; in either case, the ground should be 
■haded from dark to light tints. The flowers are 
painted in orange-scarlet, lighter towards the 
centres, and very deep at the edges of the flow¬ 
ers ; they may, however, be varied. The pistils 
and anthers of bright yellow; the leaves of an 
dive-green, tipped here and there with red. If 
for embroidery in the centre of a sofa-cushion, the 
rim of the plate to be cut in blue satin, and 
applied to the ground material; the space between 
the narrow lines to be embroidered in a contrast¬ 
ing color, say deeper bine; the ground of crdme 
■•tin, and the embroidery in natural colors. The 
toilet-cushion should be round, and the pins 


arranged on the wide space between the nar¬ 
row lines—not on the embroidery—or the nar¬ 
row spaces could be filled with black pins. 

II. Design in Outline Embroidery.— Thia 
design is suitable for either a splasher for a 
wash-stand, or for the end of a scarf table- 
cover—to be worked on either crash or butcher’a- 
linen—and the work may be done either in Eng¬ 
lish fine crewels, which will wash, or in wash¬ 
ing-silks. For real use, we would recommend 
red French working-cotton, as that will bear any 
amount of washing , but if the pieces of embroid¬ 
ery are designed simply for ornament, then, of 
course, the silks or crewels are much to be 
desired. The colors will follow the natural one* 
of the birds, grasses, ground, trunk of tree, 
leaves, etc. The birds may be worked either 
as flamingoes or cranes. If done in red cotton, 
of course the entire design is in one color. 

III. Design in Ragged Robins foe a Small 
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NEW-8TYLE PELERINE. — TIDY IN JAVA CANVAS. 


Table-Cover. —We give one corner and part j flowers and buds. Crewels or wash-silks may 
of the side-border. Work on butcher’s-linen, be used. The price of a table-cover forty 
mummy-cloth, or felt. The embroidery may be S inches square, of butcher’s-linen—stamped and 
done either in Kensington-stitch or simply in j with crewels to work it—will be two dollars; 
outline. Several shades of green for the stems with wash-silks on linen, the price will be three 
and leaves, and a pretty bright-blue for the > dollars. We can supply them, if wished. 


NEW-STYLE PELERINE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

B Y EM I L Y H. MAY. 


We give here an engraving of the newest style 
of shoulder-cape, or pelerine, the most fashion¬ 
able article of the season. Folded in with the 
number is a Supplement, containing full-size pat¬ 
terns by which to cut the cape out. For direc¬ 
tions how to cut and fit from these diagrams, see 
the January number. The cape is very simple, 
and therefore easily made. It consists of but two 
pieces, viz: 

No. 1. — Half the Cape. 

No. 2.—Half the Collar. 

This cape should be made of the material of 
which the costume is trimmed : that is, of either 
velvet or plush. Or, if the suit is a plain cloth 
one, make the capo of the cloth; in this case it 
may be trimmed with a band of fur, or simply 
stitched upon the edge to match the other parts 
of the suit. Of course, the cape is to be lined 
with silk. 

We also give, on the Supplement, a beautiful 
design for a table-cover; also one in outline 
embroidery; and also a design which may be 
used either for painting a plate, or for em¬ 
broidering the centre of a cushion. On another 
page we give descriptions in full. 



TIDY IN JAVA CANVAS. 

BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 


We have received numerous requests for a 
design for a tidy on Java canvas. Accord¬ 
ingly, we give one, in the front of the num¬ 


ber, printed in the appropriate colors. The 
design, we may add, can be used for crochet, if 
preferred. 
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STENCIL DECORATION. No. 2. 


BT FREDERICK MILLER. 


Having, in a preceding article, described what j one hand to keep it flat in that position, use the 
stenciling is, and how to do it, we shall now give brush in the other hand. In doing this, hold the 
a series of patterns in stenciling, with descrip- brush upright, and gently tap it over the cut-out 
tions in detail. But first we must make a few portion of the design, until you have covered the 
additional remarks. wall with color; then shift the stencil on to the 

In using the ajtencil, put the stencil-plate next place, and so on, until you have covered the 
against the wall in the proper position, and with space to be decorated with the stencil. If another 




Fig. 1. Fig. L 

plate is required to finish it, go over the whole < whiting. Grind the powder-colors up well before 
again with the second stencil. In patterns that \ adding the whiting. We need hardly say you can- 
are called running-patterns, it is necessary to cut i not combine oil and water-colors. Distemper 
a small portion of the repeat, so that when you s colors dry much lighter than they appear when 
use it on the walls, you have no trouble in placing l wet. It is as well, therefore, before using, to dry 
it the proper distance from each impressioq. \ a bit of the tint before a fire, so as to know ex- 
In stenciling in distemper, you must use > nctly how it will look when dry; if it proves too 
powdercolors, and mix them with hot size and * light, mix it darker; if too dark, mix it lighter. 





A word about the colors of the paint or dis- \ Figure 1 is the simplest kind of stencil you can 
temper. Let them be soft and subdued in tone, < have. It consists of a series of cut-out triangular 
not necessarily dark. Bright sunny colors—such ] spaces, placed between parallel lines, and the 
is yellows, reds, warm-greens, blue-greens, and S white pattern is merely the spaces left, 
peacock-blues—are much more pleasing to the eye \ Figure 2 shows the same arrangement, only 
than crude-blues, manves, bright-reds, and other l here its triangular spaces are made up of 
atariug colors. \ small parts, the ties again joining the design. 



ng. 4. 


The lines at top and bottom are run in by hand Figure 4 is an ornamental rendering of a 
to give a finish. Later on, we shall describe how butterfly. It will be noticed that the wings have 
to run in lines. light markings. These are not tics. A moment’s 

Figure 3 is another example of a simple sten- reflection shows that they could not be. These 
cil. Some people are apt to think, in looking at markings are put op with a second stencil. The 
inch a pattern, that the white portion is the one first stencil only had the four wings, body, and 
■tencilcd. Recollect, however, that it is the dark antennas cut out. The second stencil had the 
portinp that is cut out. ma rk i n gs on wings and the ornamental portions 
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cut to enable a second color to be introduced. If 
all the patterns be cut out of one plate, only one 
color can be used; ‘but if one portion of the 
design be cut out of one plate, and another out of 



Tig. 6. 


a second plate, each plate can be stenciled in a j 
different color. j 

Figure 5 shows this more clearly, for it requires < 
the plate A cut out with the flowers and some of j 
the leaves and stems, and plate B with the S 
remaining portions. Here, although only two > 
plates are employed, three distinct colors can be l 
used, as the leaves that, are cut out of plate A can > 
be a different color to those on plate B. The rea- ! 
•on why two plates are required in this and other J 
designs is, that in stenciling, say the flowers, it is j 
impossible to prevent the color spreading beyond ! 
the 9pace to be stenciled; and if other portions j 
are cut out too near the flowers, and these por- j 
tions are required to be in a different color to the j 
flowers, you would find if you used a second color ' 


that there would be a danger of the two tints 
mixing and destroying each other’s purity. But 
this does not prevent two colors being used on the 
same plate, if the portions to be stenciled in 
different colors are sufficiently separated. For 
elaborate patterns, three and even four stencil- 
plates can be used ; but for ordinary work, three 
plates are ample. Care must be exercised in 
making the various parts of the design fit together 
in the completed stencil; and to this end it is 
better to transfer the whole design to all the 
plates, marking in the portion to be cut in some 
distinguishing color, and when the first plate is 
cut, stencil that portion on the others before cut¬ 
ting them, so as to avoid cutting the same portion 
twice over. The white lines on leaves and flowers, 
in Figure 5, are not supposed to be stenciled, but 
are done to show that a variety of colors should 
be used, lighter or darker, according to the part 
to be stenciled. The veins or leaves might be 
touched in by hand, for stenciled patterns finished 
by hand can be made very elaborate. 

Figure 6 is an example of how simple, yet 
effective, a stencil can be made. Two plates 
might be used: one for the. tall grass, and the 
other for round dots and short grass. Such a 
stencil would do for the skirting of a room. 

Figure 7 is an example of a running border, 
requiring two or three plates to complete it. It 
might be used round the door-frames, and along 
the top of a dado, as shown in the room illus¬ 
trated in our last number, in our first article on 
stenciling. 



A. Fig. 5. B. 


Figure 8 would do admirably for the top of a 
room, or frieze, and is a particularly graceful 
pattern, with real Greek feeling in it. 

Figure 9 is a specimen of a simpler stencil- 
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border, and is made up, as will be observed, of 
geometrical flower-patterns, repeating at every 
fifth flower. 

We shall now offer a few general remarks. We 
have said that in running patterns it is necessary 
to cut a small portion of the repeat, so that when 
you use it on the walls you have no trouble in 


placing it the proper distance from each impres¬ 
sion. In Figure 7, for instance, you need not cut 
more than one portion of the design—that is, the 
flower on one plate, and leaves on another plate; 
but* by cutting a portion of the second flower, as 
you shift your stencil you can always get the 
flowers the same distance apart by putting the 


paper, and varnishing the stencil and its repair¬ 
ing-strips. But do not stick them as soon as var¬ 
nished, but only when the varnish begins to dry 
and gets tacky. 

In running lines at the edge of stencils, it is as 
well to mark the line, first of all, with string 
rubbed with charcoal. When you have rubbed 


You will find at first that the color has a ten¬ 
dency to work under the stencils; but by keep¬ 
ing your brush tolerably dry, and not too full of 
odor, you will with a little practice soon obviate 
this. Wipe the back of your stencils occasion¬ 
ally. Should the ties get broken, you can repair 
them by having some pieces of the varnished 









rig. 8. 


the airing, get a friend to hold it down on the 
wall at one end, and by pulling it in the centre, 
>nd showing it to snap back, an impression will 
he left of the string. You want a straight-edge, 
beveled on one side, and you must use the bev¬ 
eled ade against the wall. Have a nioe stiff flat 


hog-brush, with the hair cut down, and the edges 
trimmed off so that the brush is pounded. Fill it 
with color, and. run it along the straight-edge by 
its flat side, putting as much pressure as is 
required to make the line its necessary thickness. 
If the line is to be very wide, use large brushes. 
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TRIPOD WORK-TABLE. — FDGINGS IN CROCHET. 


Lining is merely a knack, and a little practice will 
overcome any difficulties you may encounter. 

Stenciling need not be made merely mechanical, 
as some persons make it. On the contrary, a 
great many colors may be used, and not just two 
or three tints; but this requires taste, an eye for 
oolor, and more or less technical dexterity : all of 
which, however, will come by practice. For 
instance, suppose you were stenciling the flowers 


in Figure 7 in white. You need not get all the 
flowers pure white. By making some a little 
yellower, some a little grayer, and slight varia¬ 
tions of this kind, the general effect is greatly 
improved, for the eye soon wearies of monotony. 
For greens, the same thing should be observed. 
Vary your greens as you go on with the stencil¬ 
ing, sometimes making them lighter, sometimes 
grayer, and so on. To effect this, have say two 



Fig. 0. 


or three batches of different tints on your palette, ] 
and dip your brush into one and then into the ! 
othor, and so blend two or three tints together. j 
In filling your brush, spread the color on the l 
palette, and knock the brush a few times on the \ 
palette. If your brush be too full, the color will 5 
be sure to run under the stencil. j 

In rooms where you have a high dado, yon can \ 
have this part of the wall rich and deep in color, } 


providing you have the upper portion of the wall 
very light. The light is reflected from the ceil¬ 
ing and frieze of a room, and not from the lower 
portion of the walls. 

Stenciling can be applied to many other pur¬ 
poses besides wall-decoration, and we think it 
will well repay many ladies to learn how to cut 
and use a stencil. It is for this purpose that we 
have prepared these two articles for “ Peterson.” 


TRIPOD WORK-TABLE: WITH DETAIL. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of a tripod work-table, and also the detail of 
the embroidery for it. This work-table is very 
useful, and can be made in different sizes. 
Make the stand of ebonized bamboo, or sim¬ 
ply wood painted black and varnished. The 
materials for the decorations will depend on the 
room for which it is designed. The inside pad¬ 
ding and valance should be of some bright-colored 
satin, silk, velvet, or plush. For useftil wear, 
cashmere or twill will answer for the lining: 


white cloth or house-flannel for the valance. The 
cord and trimming will vary in accordance. The 
stitches of the embroidery are extremely rapid, 
and easily done. A slight difference has been 
purposely made between the detail of the em¬ 
broidery and the valance on the table, the extra 
touches of crescents and feather-stitches being 
given to suit nimble fingers, when a little more 
time and ornament can be freely spared. In 
any case, if wool be used, it needs the enlivening 
of silk and spangles. 


DR*SIGNS IN CROCHET, Etc., Etc. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a page of j designs for edgings. These, to persons aocua- 
deeigns in Crochet: a wheel design, and two ^ tomed to crochet, require no descriptions. 
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KNITTED SLIPPER. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



Single Berlin wool, blue and white; bone pins, 
No. 10. The knitting forms both outside and 
lining, the latter consisting of loop^ of white 
wool. Cast on ten stitches with blue wool: 

Fust row.—Plain. 

Second.—Increase one stitch at each end. 

Third and fourth rows.—Plain. 

Fifth.—As second. 

Sixth.—Join on white wool; knit first stitch; 
pat the pin into the second, wind the wool round 
the pin and finger, knit off all together with blue 
wool; knit last stitch. 

Seventh row.—Knit first stitch, * then the next 
blue and white together, repeat from *, knit last 
ititch. Repeat the above (omitting the first row) 


\ until there are thirty stitches on the pin. Con- 
! tinue until there are thirty-six stitches, but 
! increasing now every fifth row, instead of (as 

< before) every fourth row. Knit one plain row; 

< cast off twenty-fonr stitches; on the remaining 
| twelve knit eighty-six rows like the front, but 

I s without increasing. Cast off and join to the 
front. 

Work a double row of crochet round the upper 
edge to make it firm. Run in an elastic. 

> Finish the slipper with a quilling and a bow 
| of blue satin ribbon. 

i Sew the slipper on to a cork or felt sole. 

\ If double Berlin wool, or fouiSthread fleecy be 
\ used, then No. 6 pins will be necessary. 


CAP BASKET. ' 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 



This basket-bag is intended for carrying a cap \ worked in cross-stitch, with filoselle silks in vari- 


or fichu, or any other article that would spoil by 
being crushed. Java canvas is used for the out¬ 
side of the basket. A square is cut eighteen 
inches each way, and the centre is taken, so that 
the ends and sides may be even. The design is 


ous colors. The bag is of blue satin, but cash- 
mere may be substituted. A blue fringe edges 
the basket, and the handles are made of strands 
of Java canvas, which is first raveled out and 
then plaited. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Memoirs or Bulwer, by his bod, which have just « 
appeared, throw light, at last, on the much vexed question 5 
of the separation between the novelist and his wife. It is a t 
difficult task for a eon to hold the balance evenjy, in a case j 
like this, between his parents. But Karl Lytton toils ? 
the story, we think, in such a way as must convince every < 
reader of its substantial truth, as well as of his own imp&r- < 
tiality. | 

The difficulty seems to have lain in the fact that husband > 
and wife were realty incompatible, and that, after the first 
delusion of love was over, and they came to a fuller j 
acquaintance of each other, they became, day by day, £ 
more opponent. One who knew both well, said that the i 
trouble was that Bulwer could get along with any \ 
woman but a wife, and that Mrs. Bulwer could do the j 
same with any man but a husband. The Bulwers appear > 
to have been, for several generations, given to separating < 
from their spouses. In the generation Immediately pre- > 
ceding the novelist’s, there was, on both sides, this diffl- j 
enlty. Bulwer’s mother and fattier lived unhappily. His j 
wife’s parents had separated. By inheritance of blood, j 
therefore, he might be supposed to be just what he j 
proved—a man almost certain, in the end, to quarrel with j 
any woman he married. On the other hand, the parents \ 
of Miss Wheeler, who became his wife, also were living > 
apart. j 

Unfortunately, circumstances greatly assisted this pro- ] 
divity to domestic unhappiness, if we may coin such a > 
phrase. Bulwer had been extravagantly brought up, and > 
had received from his mother, who was an heiress in her ^ 
own right, a handsome allowance. Tliis was withdrawn on $ 
his marriage, the mother disapproving of the match. In j 
consequence, Bulwer was forced to depend principally on < 
his pen for his income; and as he and his wife lived in < 
good style, the amount that had to be earned was consid- s 
arable. To do this be overworked himself. At one time < 
his health actually broke down. At all times, in conse- • 
quo nee of this overwork, he was nervous and irritable. For \ 
some years his wife seems to have borne this; but at last ] 
things became unbearable. 8he had particularly a great ] 
deal to endure from his mother, who, for a considerable \ 
period, refused to visit her, and who, to the last, held an | 
antagonistic attitude towards the daughter-in-law. This < 
the wifo knew, and being high-spirited, resented. Whon } 
the mother-in-law finally consented to call, the daughter- < 
in-law received her coolly, if not haughtily, whereas the $ 
older Mrs. Bulwer had expected to be welcomed effusively, l 
and perhaps even her pardon solicited. Even up to this < 
point, and for some time after, Bulwer took his wife's part, l 
however. £ 

The end that might have been foreseen from the first, ? 
that the mother-in-law had predicted all along, came at < 
last. The young wife had no love for housekeeping; > 
indeed, despised it as beneath her. She cared nothing < 
for children, either; and though not absolutely neglecting 
her own, hardly discharged a mother’s duty towards them. 

It was a matter of water wearing away stone. But both 
aides wore to blame, not merely one. The husband and 
wife became mutually irksome to each other; love, and 
the forbearance it teachos, had long ceased; the tragedy 
was inevitable. All this Is not exactly admitted by the 
•on, but it can be read between the lines. 
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All the Really Elegant Fashions, as is well known, 
originate in Paris. The French have natural artistic taste 
denied to Berlin, or London, or even to America, though 
the American women have the best natural taste next after 
the French. The fashions originate in this way: In Paris, 
Worth, Pingard, or some artiste makes a costume for a very 
beautiful or very piquant and prominent woman, and it 
is eagerly adopted by other Parisiennes. In their original 
forms they are exported and go all around the world. But 
there are few Parisian belles who completely adopt a mode. 
They assimilate it, and twist it into harmony with their 
own style of beauty or of ugliness. In other words, every 
woman dresses more or less according to her own peculiar 
style, studying complexion, figure, etc., etc. Of course the 
fashion is followed, in the main. And it is dressing in 
this way—the only artistic method—-that “Peterson” has 
always advocated. Moreover, each article composing a cos¬ 
tume should harmonize: colors should either match, or be 
what the French call “complementary.’’ Nor Is this oil. 
As a whole, the dress should correspond with the age and 
disposition, and with the circumstances under which it is 
to be worn. One that would be admirable at a large dinner 
would bo out of placg in the street, or at a small party. 
The Iinsey-wolsey garment, which is just the thing for a 
morning walk iu winter, is dreadful in a plush-lined bou¬ 
doir. And so all through. 

The “Golden Gift,” Etc., Etc.—A California ledy 
writes: “ I have received the premiums all right, and must 
confess they are perfectly lovely , especially tho ‘Golden 
Gift.’ It alone is well worth the price of tho magazine. 

I have been taking the maguzine for the past six years, and 
thought this year (1883) that there could not be any mors 
improvement made in It: in fact, I thought it perfect; but 
on receiving the January number for 1884, I find it better 
than ever. The colored pattern is beautiful.” Another 
writes: “Yesterday’s mail brought me the premium, ths 
‘Golden Gift,’ and truly it is well named. With many 
thanks, permit me to say, that, of all the premiums I havs 
ever received from any publisher, this it the most beautiful 

Maxims for Health.— Rise early. Eat simple food. 
Take plenty of exercise. Do not dress children in tight 
clothes; it is necessary for their limbs and muscles to havs 
full play, if you wish for health and beauty. Wear shoes 
that are large enough, or you will be troubled with corns, 
and your feet become misshapen. Wash very often, and rub 
the skin thoroughly with a hard brush or rough linen 
towel. Wash the eyes in cold water every morning, and 
do not read or sew at twilight or by too dazzling a light. 

Ferns in the House should not be watered over the tops, 
as it tends to destroy tho fronds. Many beautiful speci¬ 
mens are completely ruined by syringing. In a growing 
condition they should be liberally supplied with water at 
the roots, but be careful and do not wet the tops in the 
operation. 

Back Numbers of this magazine can always be had by 
addressing the publisher. Sometimes, when local agents 
run out of their supply, they say that even the current 
number is not in print. But by remitting eighteen cents 
to us, you can always bo supplied with it or any other. 
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Our Splendid Premiums for 1884. —Our principal 
premiums for getting up clubs for this year are an extra 
copy of Ike magazine and the 44 Golden Gift,'’ a beautiful 
volume for the centre-table, with poetical selections, and 
tieel-engrsyings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, 
etc We offer this choice volume because many persons 
write that they have enough engravings for framing, and 
would prefer something else, for once, for a premium. We 
hare never offered any premium that, on the whole, is so 
costly and elegant as the 44 Golden Gift.” 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size steel-plate for a 
premium, so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if 
they prefer it to the 44 Golden Gift.” The size is twenty- 
seven by twenty inches. The picture represents a fond 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 
■Bred Out.” It would frame charmingly for the parlor 
or Mtting-rooin. Or, if preferred, we will send the 44 Christ 
Before Pilate,” w any of our other premium engravings. 

We give, foroome of the clubs, not only an extra copy of 
flic magazine for 1884, but, for large clubs, an extra copy, 
u well as the “ Golden Gift” and 44 Tired Out” Now is the 
time to get up your clubs for 1884. Bend for a specimen to 
wws * oitk. x 44 Peterson ” is the cheapest and best 

Nothing Makes a Homs look more cheerful than to see 
the windows' stocked with blooming plants and vines, and 
this whether viewed from within or from the street If 
you have not much time to devote to flowers, plant them in 
a window-box; they will stand more neglect if planted in' 
this way, and do not require so much water. They seem 
generally to do better than when in pots, for the reason 
that then they do not get watered regularly, either too 
much or too little. While In & window-box there is con¬ 
stantly a moisture about the plants, owing to the larger 
amount of earth, which they seem to thrive on. If you 
plant a window-box, be sure to place plenty of charcoal, 
broken cracky etc., in the bottom, for drainage, as it serves 
to keep the soil fresh and sweet 

A Tut Attracttvx Style of Indoor decoration can be 
node by placing a group of plants on a table at the window, 
commencing with the low-growing ones on the outer edge 
near the window, and the taller plants on the jnside. After 
they are arranged to your liking, take some green moss 
from the woods, make it damp, but not so wet that there 
wfll be any drip from it, and fill up among the pots. This 
looks well, and tends to keep a constant supply of moisture 
sbont the plants. The plants should be placed far enough 
■part to admit the sun to the roots, otherwise a green scum 
or fungus soon covers the surface of the soil, tending to 
make it sour, which of course affects the plants. 

Hnu to 8boes are being made lower, but all that Is 
taken from them, and more, is added to tho instep. Instep- 
p*b are rendered elastic by means of internal springs, and 
hsttt&ed on by means of india-rubber bands. They keep 
veD in place, and as they descend under pressure, there is 
no trouble in buttoning the boot, which they are to swell 
out sod preserve from wrinkles. 

Draciwak, Palms, Etc., should, if in a dry room, be well 
gouged off with tepid water at least once a week; this 
serves to brighten their general appearance, and adds very 
Materially to the health of the plants. 

Do rot Forgkt always to keep cut flowers sprinkled; if 
much wilted from neglect in this respect, put them in a 
dose box, in a cool place, and sprinkle well with fresh 
nhr, and they will revive. 

To Kn> Flowxr-Potjs of earth-worms, water with lime- 
ustsr. This will not ii\jure the plants in the least, and is a 
itrysimple and yet very easy way to get rid of these pests. 
VOL. LXXXV.—18. 


Additions May Bk Made, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club, at any time during the year. And when 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will ^e 
entitled to another preipium, or premiums, precisely as If 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOK8. 

An Autobiography of Anthony Trollope. 2 vole., email See. 
Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood A Bone. —It is a pleasure to read 
a book printed with fair type and on excellent paper. Thf 
evil of American reprints is that they sacrifice everything 
to cheapness, or what seems so to an unthinking public: 
for it is not cheap to buy a book badly printed, on poor 
paper, and in small type. Such reprints destroy the eyesight 
In the end, and benefit nobody except the oculist. But 
this is much more than a book which is mechanically per¬ 
fect. It is, on the whole, the most interesting biography 
we have ever read. Our opinion of Trollope, derived from 
his novels, was that he was a man of sound common 
sense, a high sense of honor, and great personal frank¬ 
ness and sincerity This opinion is confirmed by the 
volume before us. Trollope tells, in it, with singular 
humility, the trials of his boyhood, his faults, his errors, 
his early struggles, and his final great success. He is not 
ashamed to own the poverty of his youth, or his mistakes, 
any more than the disappointments which beset his first 
literary ventures. If an example was needed to justify 
Johnson's dogma that genius, after all, is only hard work, 
we have it here. Nor is this all. Trollope was as honest 
In his capacity of a man as he was painstaking in that of a 
writer. He did not hold the absurd notion that because 
one was a novelist or poet, therefore one need not pay his 
debts like other people. He scouted the idea, urged by 
some writers, that they have a right, because of their excep¬ 
tionally esthetic natures, to indulge in luxuries they can 
not afford. Apart from all this—apart, also, from the Inter¬ 
esting story of his life—this autobiography is one of Aha 
most vivid and graphic books ever written. 

Donal Grant. By George MacDonald, D.D., LL.D. 1 soL, 
12nto. Boston: D. Lothrop A Go. —This has the prevail¬ 
ing fault of Mr. MacDonald's books to an even greater 
degree than usual. It is not only too didactic, it is hardly 
anything else than didactic. We admit that a very noble 
ideal runs through all he says. He is earnest and sincere; 
thinks, and very properly, that all writing should have a 
purpose; and carries out his idea, evidently with the beet 
intention. But this is not story-telling. Thousands of 
readers, moreover, are lost to him, who would otherwise 
peruse his books, so that he really limits, and unnecessarily, 
his own well-doing. In this novel, for example, he wishes, 
in his hero, to draw the perfect man, yet only succeeds in 
making an intolerable prig. 

To Leeward. By F. Marion Crawford. 1 voL, 19m*. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin A Go. —This is not nearly so good, 
a story as ‘‘Dr. Isaacs.” It is not oven on a par with 
44 Dr. Claudius,” which itself was inferior to 44 Dr. Isaacs." 
A sudden and brilliant success has had on the author the 
usual effect: it has made him careless; it has led him to 
write too much and too hastily. Instead of the freshness of 
44 Dr. Isaacs,” with its pictures of East India life, we have 
here only an ordinary sensational tale, that any second- 
class Parisian novelist could have done better. 

Rosehurst By Anne Somers Gilchrist 1 vol., 12m*. PMa- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincoit A Co. —A new American novel 
by the author of 44 Beechcroft,” 44 Zulieme,” Ac. It Is quite 
sensational. The type, paper, and printing are excellent 

March. By Rosa Yertner Jeffrey. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philadel¬ 
phia: J. B. Lippmcott A Go. —A story of American life, not 
particularly remarkable for character or interest, and.writ¬ 
ten in a somewhat gushing style. 
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OUR A R M-C HAIR. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

Bo Easy to Get, Etc.— The rush of subscribers to “ Peter- j 
son " still continues, and shows that the public, with every < 
year, understands better and better which of the lady's- j 
books is really the best as well as cheapest. A letter just ! 


received throws light on this. “One lady,” says the writer, 
“ who has sent you large clubs for the last eight years, was 
asked by a friend how she always succeeded in raising her 
club for ‘ Peterson,’ when others failed for other magazines. 
Her answer was simply this: ‘Oh! that’s easy enough; 
Peterson’s qualities speak for themselves. I merely show 
the book, and the subscribers, after that, are easy to get” A 


very important fact is that “Peterson” is known alteaye to s 
keep He promisee. It does not begin the year by advertising J 


It will do impossible things, as so many others do, with 
the result that, before the year is out, the subscribers find 
themselves grossly taken in either by not getting all the 
numbers, or by getting a book with the most expensive 
features left out. What we engage to do, tee do, no mat¬ 
ter at what cost. The public knows this, and knows that 
when money is sent, not only will the magarino be 
sure to come, but that it will be up to the standard, as 
promised. Month in and month out, “Peterson” will bo. 
found to give moro for the money than any other, to say 
nothing of the fact that everything given—steel-plates, 
colored fashions, etc., etc.—are vastly superior. 

' Seeds. —Every one who has a house or window should 
grow flowers; and the time to secure your seeds is the 
present. We have in this journal a department called a 
seod department, wherein may be found the names of the 
best seedsmen in the country. We vouch for the reliability 
of their statements, and the quality of their goods. A 
house may become a homo, and a window a garden: the 
softening and refining influence of flowers will do the 
work. Priests, missionaries, or social reformers can talk 
and preach, but the silent appeal of flowers hallows tho 
place and makes it sacred to those who live in their presence. 
All should possess themselves of seeds, and the results for 
good may go far down the future with Incalculable bless¬ 
ings. 

Shades or Gray aro one of the most fashionable com¬ 
binations of color, in Paris, this season. To many ladies 
this at first seems a trying color, but if tho costume is 
trimmed with cardinal velvet or velveteen, the effect is 
strikingly beautiful. For this purpose, the well-known 
“Arcadia” velveteen is the most suitable. Wo havo seen 
shades of it in cardinal-color and ruby, to be used in 
trimmings for gray suits, either made of cloth or 
“Arcadia” velveteen, that are charming beyond descrip¬ 
tion, o[nd would make, when judiciously employed, the gray 
snit becoming to any complexion. 

Tiif Cominq Goods, for certain kinds of dresses will, 
unquestionably be “ Poplins.” They have regained their 
old supremacy in England, and the wonder, indeed, is that 
they were so long neglected. In many particulars, they 


will take the place of silks. Certainly, for most purposes. 


they are as effective, whilo much cheaper. Our grand- ^ 
mothers delighted in “Poplins,” and as wo have already J 


gone back in many things to thoir bettor taste, ladies will ^ 
do well to imitato them in wearing “Poplins” also. j 

Catarrh Cured. —A clergyman, after suffering a number \ 


of years from that loathsome disease, catarrh, alter trying \ 
evofry known remedy without success, at last found a pro- j 
ecription which completely cured and saved him from \ 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a n 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 1 
Schcrmcrhorn Street, Brooklyn, Now York, will receive tho ) 
recipe free of charge. \ 


How To Make Money. —Intelligence and integrity are 
the first elements of success, but these alone will not push 
a young man to the front. To stimulate energy and appli¬ 
cation, a well-defined purpose is necessary. The success of 
Doctor Samuel Pitcher’s simple prescription, now so fam¬ 
iliar throughout the world under the name of Castoria, 
was the result of a confidence in the preparation to do what 
he claimed for it, and of a conscientious purpose, backed 
by energy, to make it known to mothers everywhere. 

During tho epidemic of cholera-infantum which pre¬ 
vailed in tho Eastern States in 1850, Samuel Pitcher 
came into prominence as “The Children’s Doctor.” His 
success in treating children’s complaints induced him to 
formulate a prescription, which was sent for from great 
distances. Seeing his opportunity, the keen doctor put 
aside his saddle-bags, and compounding Castoria with 
great care, his business rapidly extonded. Purity and 
excellence were his first requirements. Finding it difficult 
to obtain the quantity of material rendered necessary by 
the increased demand for Castoria, an ageut was sent 
through parts of Asia and Africa, to select, gather, and 
teach the natives how to cure, senna. 



NATIVES GATHERING HERDS FOB CASTORIA. 


Being opposed to secret remedies and the use of min¬ 
erals and opiates, Dr. Pitcher published his formula 
broadcast, thus challenging the attention of physicians 
everywhere. This was a great innovation uj»on those who 
believed that we should be content with Latin prescrip¬ 
tions, and of empirics who were enabled to impose upon a 
credulous public extravagant statements respecting their 
remedies. But this common-sense course of informing us 
what wo wefe giving our children appealed so directly to 
Intelligence, that it brought advancod physicians upon tho 
side of plain dealing, and many of them began to pre¬ 
scribe Castoria in their practice. 

At Pharmaceutical Conventions in Boston, New York, 
and London, Dr. Pitcher caused liis’ preparation to bo 
analyzed, and its therapeutic properties discussed. Thus 
were its merits endorsed, and the reports published in med¬ 
ical journals. These things added to the multitude of con¬ 
sumers, until at the present time, when the second generaton 
of mothers are using Castoria, its sale is almost incredible. 
"The sules last year,” said the manager, “wore about 
3,000,000 bottles.” By comparison with children made 
feeble, nervous, and irritable by the use of paregoric, 
laudanum, soothing potions, panaceas, and other dangerous 
morphine preparations, mothers and physicians have come 
to talk and write about Castoria with the wholesome effect 
of extending a knowledge of it throughout the world. By 
these simple methods of professional skill, honorable deal¬ 
ing, and mercantile enterprise, has this Massachusetts 
doctor won his gratifying success. 
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Dry Good* By Mail.— The revolution made in business s 
by the facilities furnished for getting dry goods by mail, is > 
becoming more noticeable every season. No matter how < 
remote from the great cities a lady lives, she has but to > 
consult the advertising pages of such a magazine as u Peter- \ 
son,” in order to know where to get the most stylish > 
goods at the most reasonable prices. Her order, whatever 
it is, if properly addressed to the firm that advertises > 
the goods, will be promptly filled, and sent by mail, with far j 
I** tumble to her than It would be to drive to the nearest \ 
store, or con b try town. < 

Hopword’s Acid Pnosm ate Yn Inebriety.— Dr. C. S. j 
Ellis Waboah, Ind., says: “I prescribed it for a man who < 
had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen years. He thinks \ 
it of much benefit to him.” ; 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. | 

[Medical Botany —Or the Garden, Field; and Fobbbt.] 
BY AB&AM L1VEZKY, A. V., M. D. 

No. U. — Mai-Apple—Common Mullein. 

Mat-Apple or Mandrake —Podophyllum peHahan. From 
the Greek, jxm*, podo «, foot, and phullon, leaf—from the 
shape of the leaf. A common indigenous herbaceous plant, 
the only species of its genus. Order, Berberidacese. Stem 
eight to» twelve Inches high, gonerally with two opposito 
peltate deeply-lobed leaves, on long footstalks, at its 
summit. Flowers solitary, rather large, nodding, appear¬ 
ing only on the two-leaved plants In the forks of the 
petioles. Calyx of three deciduous leaves. Corolla of six 
to nine white fragrant petals Stamens thirteen to twenty, 
shorter than the petals, with oblong yellow anthers. The 
fruit is a large oval oblong berry or apple, greenish-yellow 
when ripe, edible, containing a sweetish pulp, in which are 
about twelve ovate seeds. It is common in moist woodlands, 
meadows, etc. Flowers in May, fruit ripens in August; 
some people are fond of the fruit, but generally the taste 
has to be cultivated. 

This is not the European plant Mandragora—called also 
mandrake—possessing a forked, root, and resembling a doll 
or the human figure, and probably the same that Leah 
bargained off to Rachel for a promised consideration. 

Children in the country are generally fond' of the may- 
apple when fully ripe, and they may be eaten freely with 
impunity. They act gently on the bowels. 

The Indians were well acquainted with the purgative 
properties of the may-apple before the advent of Europeans, 
and held It In high repute as an anthelmintic or worm- 
destroying agent. They also report cures of deafness by 
the application of the fresh juice of the recent root, on 
cotton, to the ear. The powdered root Is an excellent 
substitute for jalap, and, in doses of twenty grains, with 
twice or thrice the amount of cream-tartar, repeated, will 
generally remove dropsical accumulations, sometimes even 
when jalap has failed. 

A solid extract of th<4 roots forms the basis of several 
excellent pills, bat the active cathartic principle—called 
podophyEUn—is the form to which the mandrake is now 
generally ttsed. A quarter or onc-half grain in pill or 
granule to a pretty certain though slow laxative or 
cathartic. Smaller doses, as one-tenth or onc-twenfieth 
of a grain, repeated every two hours, will rpore certainly 
produce “bilious*’ evacuations; while one-hundredth of a 
grain. In trituration with sugar or sugar-of-milk, every two 
or three hours, will often cure diarrhea and dysenteric 


symptoms—pain, straining, etc., etc.; and in some cases of 
cholera-infantum the same dose “acts like a charm.” 

But it should bo borne in mind by mothers that these 
and kindred diseases most generally are caused by coarse 
irritating food or fruits, and their removal by oil is of the 
first importance before external applications and foment¬ 
ations and podophyllin are resorted to. 

Mullein — Verbaecum. There are three species of the 
common muBefa, namely: V. thapeu, V. blaUaria (moth- 
mullein), and V. lychniti» (white mullein). The former two 
are very common, the latter rare. Besides these wild spe¬ 
cies, there are two exotics: V. Phcenicium and V. pulcrr- 
ulentum, the former bearing flowers from violet to red, the 
latter yellow In a large panicle. 

The V. thapi t<4, or common mullein, is the species used 
to some extent to relieve a few ailments. Its large pale 
grayish-green and woolly leaves are well known, and the 
plant is left to bloom at will by the negligent slovenly 
farmer. Mothers can use a decoction of the leaves in 
diarrhea, and apply them, bruised and wilted, as a sooth¬ 
ing agent to inflamed parts, or made into an ointment, 
which may be applied to hemorrhoids or piles. A few 
cases of sciatica—neuralgia or rheumatism of the hip- 
have been cured by a quantity of the leaves wilted in hot 
vinegar and applied freely to the painful parts, the hip 
; and leg. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 225.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

My first is in early, but not in late. 

My second's In love, but not in hate.' 

My third Is in ocean, but not in rill. 

My fourth is in mountain, but not in hill. 

My fifth is in sing, but not in talk. 

My sixth is in ride, but not in walk. 

My seventh’s in boil, but not in fry. 

My eighth is in finger, but not in eye. 

My ninth is in window, bnt not in door. 

My tenth is in house, but not in home. 

My whole is a famous and touching poem. 

Needham, Mast . Julie Murphy. 

No. 226.—Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. Evil. 3. Dryer. 4. Mustard. 5. A town 
in Spain. 6. An inn. 7. Dependents. 8. People who rinse. 
9. Ornaments. 10. A plant. 11. A letter. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Alec Sander. 

No. 227.— Ptramid. 

1. A consonant. 2. A monkey. 3. Mlnuto openings. 
4. Strokes. 6. Wonderfully. 6. Forcignness. 

Centrals (downward), a season. 

Boston, Mate . Iolantiie. 

No. 228.—Numerical Enigma. 

Tho 3, 2, 5, 8 is a fixed look. 

Tho 1, 4, 6, 7 is principal. 

The whole is a i^riodicnl. 

Orange, N. J. Joiin Son. 
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HORTICTLTURAL. — GARDENING HATTERS. 


No. 229.— Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. A genua of serpents. 3. The universe. 
4. A liquor. 5. A letter. 

Springfield, Matt. A. B. 0. 

Anme ert Next Month. 


ANSWERS TO PURSUES IN FSBRUA&T NUMBER. 


No. 219. 

8 

ATE ATE 

8TABT TAR 

ERE ERE 

T 

No. 220. 

Sht, Cht, Fat, Bat, Pat, Oat, Vat, Rat, Tat, Mat, Hat. 

No. 221. 

“Now is the winter of oar discontent." 

No. 222. 

Hiawatha. 

No. 223. 

KALE 

ABET 

LENT 

ETTA 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Garden Plants that are Best for House Culture.— 
Many of the commoner kinds of bedding-plants do not last 
over one season, and should not be lifted and potted for the 
house in the fall, as they only die, and thereby cause dis¬ 
appointment As a general thing, you will find In this 
class plants that are grown from seed, such as verbenas, 
phlox-drnmmondi, pansies, petunias, zinnias, etc. It may 
seem strange, but many people lift and pot annually, for 
winter-blooming, just such plants. Geraniums that are 
intended for winter-blooming should be grown in pots all 
the summer before, and get thoroughly pot-bound. They will 
not grow much after taking them tn, but will be very profuse 
in flowering. Old geraniums lifted from the ground may 
be kept over the winter very nicely by cutting them back 
in the fall, and then planting them in a box of pretty dry 


soil, and keep them in's tolerably cool dry place. They 
may commence blooming when the long sunny days come 
in early spriug, and they will do very well to plant out tor 
bedding the following summer. 

It is of no use to try to keep coleus over winter in the 
house, as it requires the beet skill of the florist. And 
sometimes then he even fails; the least chill makes them 
lose their foliage, and then the plant soon dies. Helio¬ 
tropes for winter-blooming should, if lifted from the open 
ground, be well cut back, kept pretty wet for a few days, 
and then placed in a rather shady location. After they ana 
over the moving, they can be placed in a warm, sunny 
window, and make an excellent plant for the house, as 
their fragrance is most delightful. The water-blooming 
jasmine you do not, at this late period, need to prune, as 
it is now about to make its buds for blooming. Simply 
lift it, keop it shady for a few days, and like tho heliotrope, 
place it in a sunny window; if the shoots are inclined to 
be long and tangly, tie them in, but do not cut them off. 

The bouvardia and carnation should be treated in about 
the same manner as the jasmine. With the bouvardia, be 
sure and get plenty of soil, as it wilts easily.' Do not lift 
; for winter-blooming any roses but the tender tea varieties, 

! as the hybrids^ bourbons, and climbers are all more or less 
| hardy and will stand the winter with very little protection; 

[ but if brought into the house, would be almost certain to 
die before spring. One thing to be observed: do not, after 
potting a rose from the open ground, place it immediately 
in the house; let it get some frost alter potting, and at least 
two months’ rest, and then'start it in a cool place forat least 
| a month before bringing it into the hoat, as it must make 
new roots to feed on before it commences to grow. If it 
[ starts to grow at the top before making new’ roots, there is 
nothing to sustain the new growth, and i^ is nearly always 
sure to die. 

8carlet sage is a plant that is very hard to keep over the 
winter in the houao; so it had better be left alone, and start 
with a young and thrifty plant In the following spring. 

The fragrant lemon vorbena can bo kept very easily in a 
cool upstairs room; or, if it does not froeze, it will keep very 
woll in a dry cellar, taking care to give it only enough 
water to keep it from dryiug up. About once in two or 
throe weeks is often enough. 


HINTS FOB LADIES UPON GARDENING 
MATTERS. 

RT A. 01LOFRE. 

March. 

Betond preparing the ground for summer plants there is 
nothing to be done but dig deeply nud manure liberally. 
Shallow digging and poor soil destroys flowers. Slightly 
cover any bulbs showing green tops with cocoanut-fibre. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs (those which in the autumn 
shed their leaves) to be planted, if the weather is clear and 
open, but neither frosty nor very wet. 

Turf to be turned up and newly laid, so that the roots 
become firm in the ground before the hot weather arrives. 

Plant and transplant freely all hardy ‘ fibrous-rooted per¬ 
ennials and biennials, gentianella, hepaticas, violets,.prim¬ 
roses of all sorts, polyanthus, double daisies, sweet-william^ 
hollyhocks, carnations, pinks, monk’s-hood, chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and sunflowers, ranunculus, and anemone roots. 
Cuttings of roses, honeysuckles, and jessamine to ba 
planted. 

Hardy Annuals .—Sow in the borders, and some in frames, 
to be early planted out. The surface-soil, when the seeds 
are put in, should be fine and dry when the work is done. 
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Hr. Barney Hibbard, in hia churning and most useful the stem down along the ground when the blossoms begin 
book. The Amateur's Flower Garden, says: “The seeds to show, covering the entire length with soil, and each 
should be thinly scattered in the circles allotted to the dlf- point in the stem will root and send up a small shoot. I 
forest sorts, and be covered with finely-sifted earth about have never tried this mode, but have beard of a person who 
on inch deep, generally speaking; but the larger seeds may I procured twelve good plants from one single variety by fol- 
be dropped into holee made with the linger or a stick, and lowing iL Phloxes ought to be cut down after flowering; 
the larger the seeds the deeper they should go. Those of and the stems, when burned, make good stuff for mix- 
Lupins may be two or throe inches deep, while the little < log with leaf*mold and for potting purposes. When 


sseds at Virginia Stock should be just covered. One plant of 
the stock allowed to attain complete development will cover 
sure than a square foot of surface, produce flowers as large 
as a florin, and last for two months; while if twenty plants 
occupy the same space, they will be spindling weedy 
things, with flowers the size of threepenny - bits, and 
all over in three weeks at the utmost. The one grand 
secret in securing a fine bloom of hardy annuals is to sow 
sarly, and thin severely, and to proportion the thinning to 
the growth of each sort, so that every separate plant in a 
dump shall have room to spread, and be encouraged to 
make much growth before it begins to flower. From the 
lint appearance of the young plants, thinning and weeding 
nut be regularly performed. The ground may be occa¬ 
sionally chopped over, to keep the surface open to son and 
shower; but excessive careful raking, intended to make the 
surface line os snuff, is to be avoided. Watering is to be 
avoided, unless the sod is poor, and the season unusually 
hot and dry. 

Soil for potting carnations and picotees should be half 
loom and half cow-dung; should be mixed often, laid in a 
hoop, and turned over once a week till the soil is needed 
kier on. 

Rosea—Mr. Shirley Hlbberd, in the Floral World and 
Garden Guide, advises that half the rose-trees be pruned in 
March, and the other half to be pruned later. 

Chinese and climbing roses to be pruned but little, the 
■min branches not to be shortened much, but all the weak 
and spindling branches removed. The garden kinds to be 
cut bach very close, not leaving more than two or throe 
bottom eyes of the principal last year's shoots. Cut away 
any old wood and branches that cross each other. 

Flout nmes of all kinds; but in doing this, cut the ends 
of all the roots dean, and take off any bruised portions. 
Plant them, whether in pots or in the ground, in a soil of 
strong loam and well-rotted dung, in equal proportions. 
Newly-planted roses must not be praned. 

From the prunlngs of choice sorts of roses, very good 
plants may be made; but this, of course, requires skill and 
knowledge of " how to do it,” that is, by grafting the prun- 
Ings on common stocks. 

Rockeries. —March is a good month for making them, 
according to Mr. Shirley Hibbard—from whose work, The 
Amateur's Flower Garden, we again quote: “ In the neigh¬ 
borhood of great towns, and especially about London, 
the best available material for a rockery is the M burrs ” 
from a brick-kiln, for they can be built into any form, and 
when the roots of the plants come into contact with them 
the plants ore benefited; and spaces between the 
"burrs” should bo filled with suitable soil, so that the 
roots my strike deeply into it A large number of plants 
will grow in ordinary soil; hardy ferns in sandy peat; 
the rock-loving ferns in sandy peat and free stone; and the 
; majority of true Alpines in sandy porous loam of a mellow 
texture. 

pHtex-DnuiTMOwnr.— The seed should be sown In gentle 
.heat in March, in a frame or greenhouse. When large 
enough, prick the seedlings ont in shallow boxes. Plant 
oat at end of May or beginning of June where required to 
flower. 

1 always used to think that phloxes were perennials; but 
ths phlox-drammond! ft, some writers say, really an 
onuasl. It con be propagated by cuttings, also by 1 agering, 
where the latter mode is preferred. It is a good plan to peg 

Vol. LXXXV.—19. 


phloxes ore propagated by catlings, the shoots should be 
pat in a ootd frame, or under a hand-glass, to strike, and 
then potted off in small pots with a rich light soil, kept 4 
through the winter under cover well protected from frost, 
and be planted oat in spring as soon as the weather 
becomes piild enough. They will give some bloom the first 
year, but are much finer the second season. Any rich light 
garden-soil suits for the culture of the phlox family. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

«3-Bctrf Receipt fm Out Cock-Bock hat bom taM bf • 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Beef Hoiked, A La JVaacofoe.—Put a piece of batter the 
else of a walnut, and a tablespoonful of flour, into a stew- 
pan ; simmer them over the Are for a minute, and stir into 
them a finely-chopped onion and a dessertspoonful of 
minced parsley; when thoroughly browned, odd a season¬ 
ing of pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and put to it half a pint 
of water. Place in the beef, cut into small bat thick slices; 
let it stand by the Are and heat gradually; and when near 
boiling-point, thicken the sauce with ths yolk of three 
eggs, mixed with a tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 

Broiled Cold Chicken. —Split the chicken down the back, 
have an egg beaten, dip the chicken into it, and then into 
some nicely-seasoned breadcrumb. Broil over a clear gen¬ 
tle fire. The neck, feet, and gizzard may be boiled down to 
make a gravy; and the liver, after having simmered five or 
ten minutes, may be token out, mashed, and used to thicken 
the gravy. Serve hot. 

Breaded Chicken. —Prepare the chickens os for broiling. 
Take a little breadcrumb, and mix with it parsley chopped 
fine, pepper and salt. Half broil the chickens, dip or baste 
them in melted butter, and then in the breadcrumb, turn¬ 
ing them constantly. 

Steaks from Cold Boast Pork. —Cut some slices from the leg, 
and season them with Cayenne pepper, salt, and pulverized 
sage. Broil them, and when thoroughly hot, baste them 
with butter. They should bo served with apple or cran¬ 
berry sauce. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried Potatoes. —Peel the potatoes carefully, dropping 
them into cold water as soon as peeled; then cut them 
cither in slices, dices, or fillets, or cut them in round or 
oval pieces with a vegetable spoon or cutter, dropping the 
pieces in cold water alfo. When all are cut, have hot fat 
on the fire; take the potatoes from the water, shake them 
in a coarse and dry towel, and tarn them into the pan of 
boiling fet Stir now and then with a skimmer until done, 
then turn them into a colander; from the colander torn 
them into a clean coarse and dry towel, and shake them in 
it gently. Dust fine salt over, and serve warm. The opera¬ 
tion of turning into a colander, and thence into a towel, 
and the salting and dishing, must be done quickly, to pre¬ 
vent the potatoes from getting cold. Thus done and served, 
they ore dry, warm, and crisp. If the potatoes arc desired 
swollen, when they ore nearly cooked turn them into the 
colander; men put on one or two pieces of wood over the 
fire, under the pan, to warm the fht a little more. As soon 
as the flftme of the wood makes the fat throw off bubbles 
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of smoko, pot the potatoes back into it; stir gently with ' half-ounce of ginger, the rind of one lemon, and a little 
the skimmer for from half to one minute, then turn them ' spice. Bake in a slow oven, and keep in a tin closely shut, 
again into the colander, and serve hot. They may be < Boda (Jakes. —One pound of flour, half-pound of sugar, 
shaken in a towel, to have the fat absorbed by it. They : half-pound of currants, half-pound of butter, half a 
should lie dusted with fine salt. ' nutmeg, half-pint of milk, three eggs beaten separate!}', 

bpuvtch Sieved with Cream .—Wash the spinach well in and one teaspoonfhl of soda, 
several waters, then boil or steam it in a sauoepan without ' Lady Abbess Cakes. —Three ounces of almonds, quarter- 
water. Then strain it from the liquor, but do not render it ounce of loaf-sugar, pounded with a little rose-water till 
hard and dry by squeezing. Chop it, and beat it wall with they come to a thick paste; AH the tartlet-tins with the 
a spoon, taking care to have picked out all the fibres. Put : mixture, and bake; when cold, fill with jam, and cover 
it into a stewpan, witl^ a piece of butter, pepper, and salt. / each with whipped cream, and serve. 

Stir it well as it stews, adding by degrees as much cream as miscellaneoue receipts. 

will mak„ it the propw thicknoo. G»rui^ with Med M. > Jo XaU g ^^ion Sb««.-Cb u p fine » men? green 

desserts. 5 gage-leaves as will fill a dessertspoon after they are clioppcd. 


8*4 Pudding. —Take a quarter-pound of fine breadcrumb, ■ 
six ounces of brown sugar, one ounce of finely-chopped \ 
suet, and the finely-grated rind and Juice of one large < 
lemon; mix well, and boil four hours. Take a quarter- ; 
pound of grated breadcrumb, a quarter-pound of flour, chop l 
up finely a quarter-pound of suet, mix, and add one table- > 
spoonful of treacle and one of ground ginger; omaiRont & 
buttered mould with raisins, put in the mixture, and boil 
Ibr three hours; serve with ginger sauce. 

Queen’s Pudding. —Soak a pint of breadcrumb in boiling 
milk, add the yolks of four eggs well beaten, and sugar to 
taste. Bake in a pie-dish. Wheii cool, spread jam on the top, 
and over that the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, \ 
with four tablespoonfuls of white powdered sugar. Put | 
Into the oven, and make a very light brown. If liked, \ 
flavor the frothed whites with lemon or vanilla. \ 

Galoni. —Half-pound of flour, a pinch of salt, two eggs ; 
beaten, quarter-pound of butter; knead all very thoroughly ^ 
for three-quarters of an hour, roll out very thin, cut in j 
strips or any fancy shapes, fry in boftihg lard, place on a s 
hot dish with a napkin, sprinkle with pounded sugar, and > 
serve. < 

f\g Podding (very good).—Half-p6und of figs, same of > 
suet and breadcrumb, and enough treacle to mix the Ingre- j 
dients, and a little sugar; the figs and suet to be chopped j 
fine, and the pudding well boiled. > 

To Keep the Juice of a Pie from Boding Over.— Wet the j 
edges of both crusts; press tightly together; stick a fork * 
several times through the upper crust to allow the steam S 
to escape. \ 

Omnibtu Pudding.— Take six ounces of fine flour, six ’ 
ounces of fresh suet shred fine, six ounces of raisins stoned, > 
four ounces of molasses, four ounces of milk. Mix well, 
put into a basin, tis a cloth over, and boil for three or four > 
hours. Benrs with brandy sauce. j 

cakes. < 

Tea Biscuit. —Into a quart of flour mix a teaspoonfhl of , 
carbonate of soda, two tsaspoonfbls of cream-tartar, and a ‘ 
good pinch of salt. Rub into the above a tablespoonful or 
butter, add milk enough to give it the consistency of a stiff • 
batter. Drop pieces—size of an egg, and each a short dia- <; 
tance apart—on a greased tin, and bake in a quick oven j 
fifteen minutes. The lightness of these biscuit depends \ 
upon the quick mixing, and putting in a hut oven directly. \ 
When baked, they should be broken apart, and be sent ? 
to table immediately; they are eaten with butter. A 
dozen biscuit should be made from this quantity. i 

Johnny- Coke. —Mix together two teacups of Indian-meal, < 
half a cup of flour, two tablespoonfuIs of brown sugar, two |> 
teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar, one of carbonate of soda, aud > 
one of salt. Rub in a tablespoonful of butter, add milk j 
euough to make a cake-batter, and bake in a greased \ 
pound-cake tin. It is best eaten hot, with plenty of butter. \ 
Gingerbread Nuts. —One pound of treacle, on*, pound of < 
butter, t ne pound of sugar. Dissolve all these Ml boiling > 
hot, then pour them hot on two and a half pounds of floor, ; 
mixed with two and a half ounces of candied peel out thtn > 


and chop as much onion very fine as will All a tabli-Hpoon 
after it is chopped, and let them simmer gently in a small 
saucepan, with four tablespoonfuls of water, ten minutes, 
then add half a teaspoonfui of pepper, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and one ounce of grated breadcrumb; when these 
arc well mixed, pour to them a quarter of a pint of thiu 
melted butter, or as much gravy, and let the sauce simmer 
a few minutes, stirring it all the time, and serve it up in a 
•ause-tureen. 

Purtley und Butter, to serve with Coif's Head, Boded Fowls, 
Etc .—Two tablospoonfuls of minced parsley, half a pint of 
melted butter. Put into a- saucepan a small quantity of 
water slightly salted, and, when it boils, throw in a good 
bunch of parsley which has been previously waelied and 
tied together in a bunch; let it boil for five minutes, drain 
it, mince the leaves very fine, and put the above quantity 
in a tureen; pour over it half a pint of smoothly-made 
melted butter; stir once, that the Ingredients may be thor¬ 
oughly mixed, and serve. 


FASHIONS FOB MARCH. 

Fro. i.— Vmutino - Dress, or Gray Cashmere. The 
underskirt, and the flounce above it, as well as the bottom 
of the tunic, is embroidered in large terra-cotta dots. The 
tunic is draped higher on tile right side than on the left, 
and is fastened by two large terra-cotta colored velvet 
rosettes. The bodice is also ornamented by smaller rosettes, 
put on diagonally, and has a fichu-drapery in front. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with gray feathers. 

Fio. it.— Houhx-Drxss, or Claret-Colored Brocaded 
Silk. The bottom is trimmed with a narrow box-plaited 
ruffle. The skirt is made nearly plain in front, just full 
enough at the sides to allow of it being drawn back, so as 
to fall with ease, and is trimmed down the left side and 
arqund the bottom with black velvet. Cords and tassrls 
confine tljeee aides together. The plain round bodice has a 
velvet belt, fastened with a gilt buckle. Velvet revere, and 
velvet cuffs on the high-shouldered sleeves. 

Fio. in.— Reciftion-Drxm, or White Figured Foulard. 
The skirt is laid in box-plaits, finished at the bottom with a 
narrow puffing of white silk, and trimmed with three rows 
of lace, put on nearly plain. There is a short apron-fronf, 
untrimmed under the full penlers, which are edged with a 
narrow lace. The waist has a gathered front. The eleeves 
are high, slightly full, and reach to the elbows, where they 
are trimmed with green ribbon and lace, and a green ribbon 
is tied in a bow on the left side of the neck. 

Fio. iv.— Walxino-Dress, or Fawn-Colored Summer- 
Cloth. The skirt is laid In plaits nearly all the way 
around, but at the back the cloth is very slightly draped, 
to give the fullness now so indispensable. The corsage is 
long-waisted, and is cut in the back in the same shn|>ed 
point «s in front; it opens on the chest, to show a clremi- 
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setts of fawn-colored silk. The trimming consists of gradu- ", Fio xix. — Bonnet, of Lilac Scrait, laid in folds, gath- 
Ated brnndebourg* of brown gimp, and velvet cufls and - ered full around the front, and trimmed with lilac feathers, 
collar. Fawn-colored felt hut, trimmed with brown velvet i Fio. xx.—D inner ok Evexino Dress. The front of 
and feathers. i the skirt is of white silk, figured with pink ruses. The 

Fio. v.—Visiting-Dress, or Liotrr- Green Figured < Ixidice, punier*, and train are of black velvet. Tho vest is 
Silk. The mantle is of black brocade silk, slightly gnth- < also of the figured silk. The trimmings of the p&hiers, 
•red in at tho back, tied in front with satin bows and ends; « sleeves, and the fichu, are of lace. Bouquet of pink roses on 
has sleeves set in, which are trimmed with Spanish-lace \ side of the corsage. 

raffles. A full fi^ at the neck, the jabot in front, and the j General Remarks. — The general style of making 
trimming amuud the bottom of the mantle, are all of Span- \ dresses remains unchanged. With the soft spring and 
ish lace. The mantle can also be made of Spanish lace (in * summer materials, draperies must be much employed, and 
the piece), over black or dark-red silk. Black straw bonnet, ] for slender persons nothing can be more becoming; even 
trimmed with oetricli-fenthcrs. \ larger women look better with some few folds than with 

Fio. n.— Walking-Dress, or Dark-Brown Cashmere. J the very tight clinging dress, which shows every line of the* 
The skirt is plain, ami the full tnnic is draped and orna- ! figure; but the drapery should be very scant, 
mented with rows of stitching. The long jacket has a j /risk Popfin* are again coming into vogue. Tho style has 
Directolre collar, and is fastened with a single silver but- { been set by Queen Victoria and the Princess Beatrice, to 
ton, over a cream-colored cloth waistcoat. Brown felt bat, j give employment to Irish manufacturers. These now poj>- 
with cream-colored feathers. \ line are of the softest texture and the most delicate shades, 

Fio. v»i. — Walking-Dress, of Claret-Oolo*ed Citevi or. j and lend themselves to all the requirements of the present 
The skirt has alternate box-plaits and kiltings. The tunic ! mode. 

b full, and draped high at the sides. The round basque j Wooten Good* of fine soft material are very popular for 
bu, added, a high shoulder-cape. Black felt hat, with i spring-wear; and pongees, foulards, limousines, small pis id 
claret-colored feathers. j French silks, retain their place because they are always 

Fio. viii.— Walking-Dress, of B£qr-Colored Broca- { serviceable and stylish. Then for later in the season are 
telle, studded with lilac flowerets. The bottom of the grenadines, tissues, all kinds of 6crn and white goods, 
•kirt has a flounce, made with alternate box and kilt plaits, j chambrys, sateens, chintzes, etc. These latter are most 
sod is headed by a ruche. The long tunic is draped very \ beautiful, and we are glad to see the pretty small figures in 
high at the sides, and foils in loose drapery at the back, j many of the new patterns, In place of the large flashy 
The bodice, with high sleeves, has lilac velvet buttons, \ flowers, tho nondescript birds, et<i, which were sometimes 
cuflfc, and collar. Bonnet of lilac silk, with a ruchingof j worn lost season. 

Ubc velvet on the front, lilac velvet strings, and feathers of I Sleeve* are still made high on the shoulder; but, with the 
a lighter shade of lilac. j warmer weather, will most probably be worn a little looser, 

Fio. ix.—Walkixq-Dress, of Black and White Shep- j with a band above the wrist. 
heed's-Plaid. The skirt is laid in box-plaits; a scarf- > Fhfeer*, drap er ie i , and all kind* of trimming* are worn 

drapery crosses the front, and a fall of the plaid forms the j according to fancy, and all sort* are fashionable, 

drapery at the back. The small jacket is of black cash- j Wraps are shorter, especially at the back, than were 
Here, trimmed with three rows of black velvet around the j usually worn during the cold weather; hut they are often 
bottom, and has a large bow-and-ends of block velvet rib- > made quite long in front. They are usually loose, with 
bon, which falls over the back of the skirt. Two rows of > dolman sleeves; but no one style can be said to be more 

velvet ribbon trim either side of the front of the jacket * fashionable than another. 


The sleeves are put in high. Black straw hot trimmed ) Bonnet* are still worn small, because usually becoming; 
with black velvet and dark-gray feathers. This Is a beauti- '-but os the warmer weather approaches, the larger hats and 
fol dress for light mourning. j bonnets will bo found more necessary. 

Fio. x.—Spring Jacket, of Black Ottoman Silk. This < The Hair is being dressed quite high on the front of the 
does not fit the figure closely. It is trimmod with plaited \ head. We do not mean that it stands up high from the 
Wade lace and jet ornaments. A lace niching heads the j head, but that it is worn dreased more towards tho front, 
frills, and is put around the wrists gnd throat. An old S The shape of the head is plainly seen at the back, and but 
jacket could easily l»e lengthened by putting a lace trim- < little false hair is used. This is a very stylish way of 
ming on It in this way. Block straw bonnet, trimmed with 5 arranging the hair, but to many faces it is not so becoming 
black velvet, old-gokl feathers, and gilt buckle. j as when worn low at the back. 

Fig. xi.— New Sttlb or Dressing the Hair. French i 
twist at the back, and full loop or coils at the top. > 

Fio. xii. — Hat, of Light-Gray Straw, trimmed with j 
black velvet, a bird, and aigrette. j 

Fig. xiil—Shoe-Buckle, of Rhine stones, to be put in a ! 

■■tin bow or rosette. j OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Fio. xir.—M antilla, of Black Sictliexnk. The back j Rue des Petits Champs. 

i« cut like a bodice, but without side-pieces. It forms \ The fashions for dressing the hair are just now in a 
points over the tournure, and is trimmed with lace. The < transition state. There Is apparently an effort being made 


pelerine sleeves continue to form the fronts, and are cov¬ 
ered with three rows of lace. Bonnet of white straw, 
trimmed with bows of velvet. 

Fio. xv.—B onnet for Light Mourning, of black corded 
■filk. Marie Stuart shape in front, and trimmed with a 
Mark bird and small feather. 

Fig. xn.—H at, of Brown Straw, faced and trimmed 
with brown velvet, and brown feathers. 

Fig. xm.—J abot and Collarette, of white lace and 
Wack velvet. 


to change the existing styles of colflhre, but the mode that is 
to succeed them has not yet been positively defined. 
now the majority of Indies wear the hair comlvri up i*t« 
fcctly smooth at the back, and arranged in a double mil 
placed perfectly flat on the top of the head. Some few 
convert this coll into a series of frill loose loops, forming a 
very elevated coiffhre. Over the brow the hair is still worn 
frir.sed or in flat rings kept close to the forehead l.v an 
invisible net. The latest Innovation is to part this “ lx»ng ” 
or frixxure right In the centre, so as to show the middle of 


Fig. xvih.— Child’s Collar, of white embroidery, laid 
In plaits. 


' the fbrriwnd. This style is pretty and novel, and Is l>erom- 
\ ing ton face with a low brow and delicute features; but It 
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Un* the defect of aging the peraon adopting it. Some 
young ladies have revived the fashion of a mass ol ioug 
curls at the back of the head, falling over the shoulder*. 
In the wuy of ornaments for the hair, asiugle flower 
placed low at the side of the bead is worn by young girls. 
Elderly ladies have adopted three small ostrich-tips, placed 
vory high at one side of the back-hair, and held in place 
either by a diamond ornament or by a knot of ribbon of a 
hue contrasting with that of the feathers; thus, pale-blue 
feathers are confined with role-pink ribbon, and shrimp-pink 
feathers with pale-blue. Diamond ornaments are a good 
deal used for decorating the high coiffures, the latest form 
being a very large crescent with a very shallow curve. 
Koine enterprising fashionables have tried to introduce high 
sprays of artificial flowers with pendant blossoms, to be 
worn standing up very far back in the hair; but the 
effect of these tall stems, standing straight upright in a 
lady’s coiffure, is more absurd than graceful. 

There is a great display of toilettes this season at the 
Italian Opera at Paris, and it must be con fe sse d and that 
with regret—that the modes lack in decorum what they 
have gained in splendor. The Y-shaped open corsage has 
become very popular, and the stylo has been carried to an 
extreme that is anything but commendable. Properly made, 
these waists, with their deop V-shaped opening in front 
and at the back, are very graceful and picturesque, and may 
be mode in as modest a style as ever was the ordinary low- 
necked corsage. With a fichu of lace edging the opening, 
or one of folds of the material—if the dress is made of lace 
or of light-colored gauze or tulle—the effect is charming. 
Another rather curious innovation is the suppression sf 
tbo band of tulle or of lace which, drown in with a block 
silk thread, need to odge the tops of black velvet or block 
satin open or low-necked corsages. The dusky material is 
considered in itself to be more becoming, without the inter¬ 
vention of black lace or gauze. 

A very pretty way of arranging a low-necked and short- 
sleeved corsage of black satin or velvet, for domi-toilette, is 
to liave a close high yoke of loco-patterned black net, with 
coat-sleeves to correspond, sot into It. The yoke must not 
be frilled or gathered in any way, but must be made to lit 
smoothly and closely over the throat and shoulders, and tho 
sleeves must be made in the same way. This new style i% 
all the rage in Paris just at prosent, for opera or dinner 
drees. Sometimes the yoke is made for a black velvet dress 
in okl Venetian point, either real or imitation. When the 
lace is white, the sleeves should be only half-long. Both 
sleeves and yoke should be made without lining. 

Jewelry is also allowing signs of a transition in styles. 
Loug earrings are coming into fashion again, instead of the 
little round knobs that hare been in vogue for so many 
years past. One of the prettiest pairs that I have seen in 
this new style is composed of threo pearls each: a large 
round one at the top, a smaller round one in the centro, 
and a still smaller pear-shaped one at the lowest end. 
These pearls aro joined together with very small diamonds. 
Lace pins are made shorter and brooder than heretofore, 
and the newest pattern shows single flowers set in a line, 
ench as diamond daisies or roses, or violets in amethysts 
with diamond centres. Less expensive pins are in gold 
buttercups or dandelions, or in tnrqnoise forget-me-nots. 
Largo diamond sprays, either in the real gems or in Rhine 
stouoH, aru used for decorating the corsage or the hair. One 
of tiie newest and prettiest patterns of the season is a 
bunch of oats in diamonds, with the grain set loosely so as 
to quiver with every motion of the wearer. The newest 
necklaces are in an arabesque pattern, very broad in front 
and sloping gradually to a narrow band at the bock of the 
neck. 

Gloves in glazed kid are creeping slowly back into favor, 
and the reign of the undressed kid glove is no longer 
universal. Long black kid gloves are worn with black 


evening-dresses, and white kid is again popular for tall- 
dress wear. For house-wear in the way of chuussure, a 
perfectly plain slipper in kid or patent-leather has been 
adopted. It is not even ornamented with a bow, the 
owners of pretty feet considering that a well-shaped foot 
looks all the hotter for having its outlines fully revealed. 
Pale-pink and silver-gray is the favorite combination of 
colors for morning-dressos. Uncut velvet and plush 
are the most fashionable materials for those elaborate 
morning-gowns, combined with taffeta or sutin-dnehesee. 
The full blouse-vests and draped skirt-fronts of lace main¬ 
tain their popularity. A very elegant morning-toilette in 
steel-gray nncut velvet has the jacket and draped skirt 
lined with pale-pink taffeta, and opening on a vest and 
skirt-front of white lacc, made over pale-pink, and dotted 
with steel-gruy pampilles in floss-silk. Stockings in pale- 
pink silk, and patent-leather slippers, complete the toilette. 
In walking-dresses, the figured and embroidered cashmeree 
maintain their favor. Very dark greens and browns are 
the most fashionable colon, the small hat or bonnet being 
in some rich contrasting hue. Brilliant shades of red, both 
of scarlet and of ruby, are popular for velvet bonnets and 
round toque hats. 

Lucy H, Hoorn* 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. i.— Girl's Costume, or Plaid Flannel. The waist 
is plain, with a kilt-plaited skirt attached, and a belt wtth 
steel buckle is worn low down. The sleeves are made biaa. 
The cape is also bins, with a doep plaited ruffle. Felt hat, 
trimmed with a wing and velvet band of one of the colors 
of the drees. Without the cape, this is an exceedingly 
pretty house-dress. 

Fio. it.— Girl’s Costume, or Myrtle-Green Oasbmkejl 
The dress has two gathered ruffles on the bottom. Tho 
coat, which Is gathered Into a yoke back and front, is sdao 
gathered in at the waist, and is edged with Irish embroid¬ 
ery. The bonnet is of white satin, with a cap-crown and 
gathered front, and has a rosette of myrtle-green velvet 
ribbon on the top. 

Fio. hi.—Boy’s Suit, or Brown Tweed. The knicker¬ 
bockers are fastened about the knee, and are close-fitting. 
The coat is trimmed with rows of velvet down the front, 
and also has pockets, cuffs, and collar of velvet, and, wltt» 
the exception of the collar, art studded with buttons* 
Scotch cap. 


OUR PUS CHASING AGENCY . 

We hare established a iceB-or•yanked Purchasing Agruep, 
mnd are note supplying (he beet selected goods at the lowest 
r rices, to the entire satisfaction of all who faeor ft* frith tkrir 
order *. Special uttemtivn is given to every article bought. 
We make a speciality of Ladies ', Gentlemen's, ami Children'o 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Halide* 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by aQ persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the large numbe r 
who have been served, in the earing of money, time, and trouble. 

Sample* furnished only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars mtd 
mods of doing business. Remember ail are served —no! only owe 
readers and subscribers, but anyone dee in want of goods me 
wearing apparel. Address all orders and conwwnioitfMSi for 
ottr Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

LOCK BOX 1090, PHILADELPHIA , PA, 
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BAND TOR CURTAIN. (EMBROIDERY.) 
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THE UTTERLY UTTER BOSTON BROWNS. 

BY LIDIA HOYT PARMER. 



* was D aisy Brown’s first visit to the city 

O^Boston. Her father, Ebenezer Brown, had 
fallowed the adage, “Go West, young man, and 
pew up with the country,” and had settled on a 
torn in Iowa. Here, in obeying the latter part 
of the proverb, he had accumulated considerable 
through trade and investment; and 
though still preferring, himself, to remain in the 
old (arm-house, which was now surrounded by a 
thriving town, he had consented to the request of 
his brother Charles, who had married a rich wife, 
that he should send his pretty daughter, Daisy, to 
that great center of culture, Boston, where the 
brother and his family resided. 

Daisy herself was not loth to go. Her large 
brown eyes looked forth from their fathomless 
depths, when told of the invitation, questioningly, 


with a smart Western girl’s na¬ 
tive keenness of vision. But 
there was no boldness there: 
deep feeling gave to them the 
timid melting glance of the 
clear-eyed gaselle. So with the 
native, half - inquisitive, half- 
doubtful look of the dawning 
woman in her eyes, softened 
by that gazelle appeal, Daisy’s 
brown eyes conquered; and 
Daisy went to Boston. 

It was now Daisy’s second 
week in the Hub: that hub, as 
we all know, around which the 
radiating spokes of other civil¬ 
ized cities are kindly—because 
of necessity—allowed to con¬ 
tinue their existence, simply 
because, perforce, hubs must 
have spokes and circumference, 
or else they would cease to be hubs. Her aunt 
and cousin, amid this eethetic atmosphere, were 
more esthetic even than their neighbors. Their 
house was the very last conception of the great 
esthetic architect, before whom all Boston bows 
down and worships. And Daisy’s brown eyes 
opened, with a wider questioning in their clear 
depths, as she began to feel the awesome influence 
of this so-called Queen Anne mansion, and of the 
eethetic culture around her. They stole over her 
hitherto narrowed experience, and filled her with 
a half dread, lest it should prove to be impossible 
to make clear to her understanding the weird 
mysteries of that magic term esthetics, which 
everybody pronounced with bated breath and 
with a rapt expression of seeming vacancy upen 
their faces. 

One word here as to her relatives, the utterly 
utter Browns of Boston, by whom she was to be 
introduced to the would-be mental aristocrats, in 
the so-called court of culture with which democratic 

(319) 
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THE UTTERLY UTTER BOSTON BROWNS. 


America comforts the one drop of snobbish blood \ 
inherited from her maternal ancestor; and which \ 
has not jet become extinct in her plebeian veins. \ 
Her Aunt Minerva—Mrs. Brown—was one of j 
Boston's true blue-blood esthetes. Mrs. Brown’s { 
profile was Grecian; but her nose, we must con- J 
fees, had become slightly sharpened, and her lips $ 
a trifle thinned. She had inherited wealth, and i 
culture, and artistic perceptions; and it was ' 
undoubtedly the latter which had influenced her \ 
in the choice of her handsome but more plebeian j 
husband. Mr. Brown, in youth, had dabbled in j 
art, until the time when he had painted the por¬ 
trait of the rich and esthetic Minerva Melrose, j 
The lady’s artistic perceptions had overcome her j 


family pride, and she had consented to exchange 
her aristocratic name for the more plebeian one of 
Brown. 

As she had bought Mr. Brown's handsome 
face with her inherited wealth and culture, he 
was henceforth to be, she considered, like every, 
thing else which her money and position had 
purchased, her own peculiar property. He must 
be entirely governed by her esthetic taste and 
inherited opinions. It boots not to say why 
people will consent to be bought; but if they do, 
let them not murmur at their lot. Money expects 
its equivalent, that which it has paid for, whether 
it be beauty, labor, or the independence of a human 
soul. 



p ! 


tP 1 |i " 


»!Hr 



Mr. Brown was christened Charles, but wa« ? ethereal perceptions of the mind,” Daisy could 
called by his esthetic wife, Carlino. He was j not help wondering at the table decorations: & 
enough of a philosopher to submit gracefully to \ languid pallid lily languished lovingly in limpid 
the inevitable ; but he had also common sense, j water, in a lank glass, beside each artistic goblet; 
and could not help occasionally laughing at his while tall sunflowers endeavored to bend their 
wife’8 peculiarities. j angularities to some sort of graceful curves in the 

The daughter, however, was like the mother, \ center fepergne. It was all very pretty, but some- 
and was one of the costliest children of culture, j how it made her think of Oscar Wilde and the 
Upon her had been expended all that money < caricatures of him in “Punch.” 
could purchase of artistic instruction; all that Suddenly Mr. Brown, with a sly glance ai 
wealth and position could give to fortune’s most j Daisy, startled his esthetic wife and daughter by 
petted favorite. \ an abrupt question: 

The second day at dinner, or what Mrs. Brown \ “ Daisy duck, will you have some dumpling?” 

called “ refreshing their physical organizations; “Why, papa!” exclaims Miss Lily, with 
with such nutriment as refined culture has dis- * uplifted eyebrows. 

covered to be necessary to sustain the more! “Carlino!” escapes from the lips of Mrs. 
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Brown, her profile outlined by an ominous 
frown. 

But Ur. Brown, for once, is not to be 


“ Mlis.Daky,” he said with quiet fun, “ will 

you allow me the gratification of removing to the 
circular apace before you, one of these small 
spheroids?” 

And Daisy, seeing the fun, assumes a meek 
air as she answers: 

“ Yes, if you please !” 

Miss Lily’s eyebrows resume their natural 

arch at this, and Mrs. 

Brown’s profile is out¬ 
lined by the curves of 
perfect satisfaction, for 
neither have any sense 
of humor. 

As there is to be a 
meeting of the Idealistic 
Qub that evening, the 
ladies appeared at din¬ 
ner dressed for it. For¬ 
tunately Mrs. Brown’s 
Grecian profile comes to 
the resoue of her esthetic 
costume. She spares us 
the shack of beholding 
the inharmonious com¬ 
bination of a retrouasd nose and a Greek fillet. 
Her amber satin Grecian tunic, falling over folds 
of nut-brown velvet, is really tasteful and becom¬ 
ing. To be sure, H necessitates a display of arm 
which custom would pronounce slightly singular; 
bat the arm is quite faultless in contour and 
whiteness, so it may be forgiven. 

lily’s costume is above criticism. Mrs. Brown’s 
inherited taste has saved her from any taint ofloud- 
nem, and she leaves it for her more humble and 
le» refined followers to clothe themselves in sage- 
greens and sallow yellows, in cinnamon-browns 
end brick-dust reds. Lily wore, over a long train 
of pale-blue satin, a Grecian tunic of creamy crape. 
This was fastened on the shoulders by quaint golden 
cksps, holding a small spray of white lilies. The 
same flowers, appropriate both to her blonde style 
of beauty and the name of the wearer, fell in 
gracefully twined vines over the blue satin, form¬ 
ing a fringe on thejmders of the delicate crape. 

Daisy has not j^U^come initiated, and there¬ 
fore does not weajrfiapihetio costume. But her 
graceful dress. Wf soft white silk, tells of her 
father's liberality and her aunt’s supervision. 
In fret, no other could have been chosen that 
would have more perfectly harmonized with her 
dark-brown eyes, and with her healthily though 
daintily tinted cheeks. 


Daisy had been seated by the side of Miss 
Celestia Ambrose, during the reading of a poem 
by one of the members, upon the subject of 
etherealized matter. 

“Oh! Miss Brown,” cried this lady, when the 
poem was finished, “ don’t you think these dear 
darling atoms are just too deliciously utter? And 
then those bewitching molecules, floating about in 
ethereal space like unseen spirits !” 

Daisy with a look, half fearful, half fascinated, 
gazed at the embroidered lizard which lovingly 
reposed upon the bosom of the sage-green gown 
of her companion, and hesitated what to say. 
But Mrs. Brown brought up, at this juncture, and 
introduced Mr. Adolphus Jones, who gallantly 
offered to escort her through the artistic apart- 
ment$ belonging to the Idealistic Gub, and so 
relieve her from her dilemma. 

They passed into the room devoted to the dis¬ 
play of specimens of the antique. Here her com¬ 
panion paused before th$ strangely painted coffin 
of an Egyptian mummy. 

“Do you not become superlatively entranced, 
Miss Brown,” he. said, “ when you gaze upon one 
of those long-buried relics of antiquity? Do you not 
feel, stealing across you, a sort of homogeneous 
reciprocity of spiritual experience, whioh bridges 
over the chasms of time, and makes you cognisant 
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of those long-buried existences f Can you not even 
feel a faint thrill from the electric forces which 
animated their being, permeating through the 
vast spaces of ether, and touching a reciprocal 
perception in your own organization, made sensi¬ 
tive to such etherealized essences through the devo¬ 
tion of your highest capabilities to the ennobling 
worship of estheticism ?” 

“ Dear mel” said Daisy, under her breath. 
“What does he mean?” 

Without pausing for reply her companion turned 
to a large engraving of the Sphinx* which hung 
upon the wall, above the Egyptian mummy. 

“ See this, and feel the awesome sublimity of 
the silent Sphinx,” he said. “ Ah! when matter 
shall have become etherealized, some soulful 
essence surely shall be revealed, locked up in the 
stony casket of its material atoms.” 

Fortunately for Daisy, this esthetic rhapsody 
was interrupted at this point by Mr. Brown. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ let me introduce you to 
an old friend of mine, the son of one who knew 
your father well, for they were in college together 
years ago. Mr. French, my niece—Miss Daisy 
Brown. Daisy, Mr. French. I think,” with a 
look fall of meaning, “that you two will be in 
accord.” 

“ Shall we promenade ?” said Mr. French, offer¬ 
ing his arm, and ignoring Mr. Adolphus Jones. 

“If Mr. Jones will excuse me,” said Daisy, 
always amiable, even to those who were her 


aversion; but Bhe did not wait for an answer t 
she took the offered arm, and the pair walked off 
together. Mr. Adolph ns Jones scowled and 
looked unutterable things at his successful rival; 
but at that moment one bf the esthetes came up. 
and in her gushing admiration he soon forgot 
his rebuff. In fact, five minutes later, Daisy 
saw him between two worshiping maidens, 
expatiating on a tea^p<yt,‘ as if it was a master, 
piece in painting—a veritable Raphael. 

“Let us, if you don't object, take a seat,” said 
Mr. French to' Daisy, after awhile: “ Here is a 
nice secluded corner, where we can look on at all 
this ‘circus.’ But first, I must tell you I can’t 
make your acquaintance under false pretences. I 
don’t go in for this sort of thing at all.” 

Daisy looked up with a frank merry smile, that 
told him that she was quite in accord with him, as 
her uncle had said. Something in his eager gaze, 
however, made her drop her eyes, and brought the 
color to her cheeks; and she opened and shut her 
fan nervously, as she replied with a gay laugh: 

“ I confess that Mr. Adolphus Jones was rather 
too much for me. I like culture and art, but this 
seems to me a parody on it.” 

“ For my part, I think H bosh; or at least 
absurd eccentricity. Come, let us have' a good 
laugh all to ourselves. I see you really eqjoyin^ 
the fun of it.” For Daisy's eyes were twinkling- 
with suppressed mirth. 

A merry talk fallowed, fha t lasted till her Stmt 
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came to say they were going. All the way home, { 
Daisy found herself thinking—shall we confess j 
it?—a good deal more of the bright sallies of > 
her late companion, than of the poem of the 
Idealistic Club, heretical as it may be to say. She 
was glad, as soon as they reached the house, to 
escape to her chamber, and be alone. 

But she was not destined to escape, after all. 
She had taken off her evening-dress, and thrown 
on a heavy wrapper, and was lost in a reverie, 
sitting gazing at the sea-coal fire, when her 
cousin glided into the room. Lily, with a sigh, 
sank into a graceful reclining position, in a chair 
opposite, covered with gold-colored satin, and 
over which a gold-colored wax candle on the 
mantel-piece shed a pale gold glimmer. 

“And how, Daisy dear," she said, “do you 
like our Idealistic Club? Is it not just too-too 
ravishingly delightful ? I spent the whole evening 
with Mrs. VanBlunte, discussing radiation and 
evolution. She has made a most exhaustive 
study of all the views of that dear Darwin. Just 
to think of this lovely evolution! Everything 
being evolved from somewhere! Oh! it’s too 
ecstatic for anything! To be sure, that theory 
does make man evolve from monkeys and apes, 
and all that sort of thing. But just think of 
being evolved from somewhere into something! 
Why, the rapturous vastness of the idea takes my 
breath away! And then the marvelous evolutions 
of the stars: planets from suns, and stars from 
planets. It fairly sets one in a whirl of exalted 
sensations, which, meandering through the vast 
unknown spaces, may in their turn evolve some 
ethereal essence of an idea; an idea which shall 
revolutionize the material sensibilities of the 
human race, and exalt us into the priestesses of a 
hitherto unperceived esthetic theory; yea, which 
shall perchance elucidate some yet unknown 
material or spiritual force in this vast universe!” 

“Gracious goodness,” thought Daisy, “she is 
worse than Mr. Adolphus Jones.” 

Lily went on, more absurd than ever: 


l “Oh, this glorious search for the essence of 
j etherealized matter,” she exclaimed, rapturously 
| extending her hands. “ This utterly delicious con¬ 
sciousness of undiscovered realms of spiritual 
interpretation; realms which shall be revealed 
through the efforts of those exalted natures who 
have consecrated their powers to the cause of 
transcendental ideas!” 

“Is she going crazy?” said Daisy to herself. 

“This charmingly fascinating something out 
of nothing,” continued the fair rhapsodist, “or 
nothing out of something! This delicious reflec¬ 
tion and radiation, differentiation, and magnetic 
reciprocity of responding essences of etherealized 
matter! This rapturous commingling of love and 
electricity, of poetical inspirations and esthetical 
sunflowers, of intoxicating music and the marvel- 
: ous evolutions of those bewitching molecules of 
matter, which, in their mysticmeanderings through 
delicious ether, cause the caressing vibrations 
which electrify our material essences.” 

But Daisy, by this time, had begun to nod. 
Lily, seeing it, sprang up, with a tragedy air. 

“ Why, Daisy !” she cried, “ is it possible you 
have fallen asleep? How stupid! Wake up!” 

Daisy started up, in turn, and begged pavdon 
of her more ethereal relation ; and then both girls 
retired: Daisy to be tormented in her dreams by 
animated molecules, and resuscitated and rejuve¬ 
nated mummies; Lily perchance to meander in 
stellar spaces, and be evolved intoethere&tossence*. 

That Daisy became cultured, after a year’s 
residence in Boston, we must take for granted; 
but that she ever became an esthete, we have our 
doubts; for at the expiration of that year she 
went home with an engagement-ring on her finger, 
and the giver of that ring was no less a person 
than the rising young lawyer, Mr. French. 

Daisy has since been married to him, and lives 
in a handsome house, one of the best streets in 
Boston. Their rooms are “ dreams of beauty,”* 
! because they are in really good taste, and are not 
apartments esthetically gone mad. 


SOWING THE WHIRLWIND. 

BT CARBIB ». L. *111111. 


uootf li balmy, sad the day delicious; 

• breath of dying leaf and fern 1 

JtolUWlbe oak-tree's royal robes of purple, 

A* jffcat proud passion do the maples burn ! 
YftrBffdk w}th graceful shivers gathers round her 
utii l folds of her gay yellow gown, 
JtMVy^ of breezes from the south-land 
la g pMsu storms the leaves come rushing down. 

Vol. LXXXV.—21. 


Do you reme m ber ah! do you remember— 

Just fbrty yean ago this autumn day, 

How we linked hands, to walk life's 'ways together, 
From its fair morn until its twilight gray ? 

You walk alone—ah me 1 I know not whither; 

# And I alone sad tryst with memory keep. 

We sowed the whirlwind in life's care-free morning, 
At twilight we go forth with tean to roapu 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


They were always at it, the whole set of them. < and, those deceitful women petted and cajoled me, 
They had long before united in a conspiracy and lulled my mind into a false security, hoping 
against my peace and welfare; and a band of; it would become so weakened by the mingled 
Nihilists could not have been more determined \ influence of their arts, good country cheer, and 
and unscrupulous. j the physical indolence induced by approaching 

They were % all women too, and that made matters j summer, that I should not be able to rebel against 
worse for me. You can keep track of a man, \ the new plot which they were secretly hatching, 
when he is trying to overreach you ; he is pretty ! The neighborhood began to fill up, and though 
safe to betray his game by some bit of awkward- j not by nature what one could term a social man, 
ness: but you never know where to have female S 1 am no misanthrope. I like to see young people 
conspirators. They are rarely at the end of their l enjoy themselves, and am even ready to share in 
resources and wiles. If you discover, just in \ their amusements, so far as a man of my age 
time to escape it, a pitfall which they have dug at \ decorously may; provided some assurance is 
the left, they will spring a mine at the right l offered that I shall not be assaulted by maids or 
before you get your breath; and if you struggle j widows. One morning the letters were brought 
out of that, they will catch you in a net of some > in as usual while we wore at breakfast, and Aunt 
sort before you can regain your feet. j Judith as usual distributed them: after carefully 

They were my nearest relations too, which ren- 5 studying the superscription on each epistle, 
dered the entire performance more wicked and through her spectacles, before hnnding it to its - 
unnatural. There was my Aunt Judith—sixty ! rightful owner, and invariably exciting false 
years old at least; but age had not softened her. ) hopes in some one’s soul, by announcing that the 
She was as keen to hunt me on to destruction as I letter was addressed to him or her when it was 
if I had been that mythological chap whose name j not, as she would discover after a second inspeo- 
eecapes me, and she Diana and all her nymphs- j tion of the envelope. 

And there was my sister: as good-hearted a * Twice on that occasion did the dear old lady 
creature as ever lived, except in that one particu- > *Ry : 

lar. And my two nieces: pretty girls, nice girls, > “ A letter for you, Guy.” Then: “ Oh, no—for 

against whom I could only frame one complaint: \ your sister.” Then: “Ah, here is yours at last, 

they had inherited that fatal passion, and often i Guy.” Then: “Dear me, how very dark you 
even surpassed their elders in their diabolical \ have made the room this morning, girls!” 
ingenuity in setting traps. j “My letter, please, aunt!” said I, as patiently 

The family had united to make a holocaust, ax as I could speak, for I was expecting a business 
burnt-offering, of me on the shrine of matrimony, j communication of importance. 

I shiver just to write thtfkrord! When a man > “ Yes, my dear! Oh, I read the name wrong. 

Bas lived to be forty, and never seen a woman ) It is fbr Julia.” 

whom for a single instant he so much as dreamed j Julia, my eldest niece, eagerly seized her spoil 
of wanting to marry, I think that man ought to be > and began to read it, as her mamma was already 
set down as a predestined old bachelor, and that > doing hero, while Aunt Judith placidly put the 
any attempt to interfere with the manifest designs > two remaining letters into her pocket, and Bella, 
of destiny should come under the head of wilful * my youngest niece, and I privately exchanged 
and unpardonable crime. I satf this oAefclaad < gUmces of mutual irritation, for like myself she 
often to my Aunt Judith and the rest »y tor- j-had expected a letter, which she did not get. 
mentors, but they only laughed- m4 > • r B£ the way. she did get it in the afternoon, as 

not to be melodramatic, as it was “ not my style.did mine. Aunt Judith remembered to take the 
Wc went upto jny,country-aitalamon^tha^rk- ^missives out of her pocket,-int which she had put 
shire Hills. W4all live together, and except for < them, tonfident they were her own property: but 
their tricks and *s«5Heriies, 'the arrangement has this was a circnmstance so confcnon, that neither 
always proved highly satisfactory. W T e were very i Bella nor 1 dreamed of showing any annoyance, 
quiet for awhile, and I was very happy with my 5 I ate my muffin; Bella played with hers; Aunt 
attempts at gardening, my horses, and my books, > Judith beamed on us from behind the urn; my 

im 
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sister read aloud extracts from the manuscript \ 44 He’s frightened lest he should fall in love 

Tolome indited by a friend in Europe; and sud- j with her,” laughed my sister, 
denly Julia cried out excitedly: j “Oh, no," sneered Aunt Judith, “the trouble 

“Aunt Judith— mamma —Mrs. Challoner and j is this—Guy is always afraid that every girl he 
Edith are coming !” j meets will tall in love with him." 


Murmurs of delight from the two named, while 
Bella cried: 44 When—when ?” 

“They talk of next week,” said Julia, turning 
the crossed and recrossed pages. “ No—why, this 
evening! They landed yesterday—find town so 
hot that they are coming up right offl” Louder 
murmurs—more ecstatic—what time I savagely 
devoured my muffin—and Julia went on: “ Dear 
Edith says, 4 we take a base advantage of your 
kind permission to appear without giving due 
notice or any notice — pray forgive us! But 
aunt ii worn by the voyage, and I am as misan¬ 
thropic as a young woman in a novel, rfhd New 
York is odious; so we’ll only sleep here to-night, 
attend to some necessary shopping in the morn¬ 
ing. and descend upon you along with twilight 
and other doubtftil blessings.’ ” 

Then a chorus of: 44 Darling Edith I Our 
iwect Mrs. Challoner—oh! how delightful to have 
them!” 

Presently I felt that the eyes of the four were 
fixed upon me, but I did not look up. v 

“Guy is in one of his absent moods,” said 
my sister. 

“Oh, he hears well enough,” cried Aunt Judith, 
scornfully. 


“You’ll get nearer the correct state of the 
case, Aunt Judith, if you say that I’ve got afraid 
of your flinging me at every new girl’s head, and 
her at mine,” said 1. 

44 Oh, you are invariably so quarrelsome at 
breakfast, Guy!” sighed Aunt Judith. 

44 It runs in the blood,” I repeated. 

44 Well, Guy is safe enough this time,” cried 
Julia. “Edith has as great a dread of marriage¬ 
able men as he has of women in the same predic¬ 
ament. She will be good friends, if he wishes. 
But woe be unto him if he tries flirtation or 
sentiment of any sort.” 

44 I’m so likely to,” I exclaimed. 

44 No,” observed my sister, 4 ‘ Edith won’t want 
to captivate him. Oh, she will never marry 
now.” 

44 Mamma,” interrupted Julia, 44 we have no 
| right to tell—” 

J “Another cup of coffee, Anna?” my aunt 
i interrupted in her turn, addressing my sister, 
\ who looked a little confused, as if she had been 

( stopped in a heedless remark. 

After the meol was over, Bella and I went or 
< for a walk, wbttn she told me that she believed 
\ Edith Challoner* 1 had had an unfortunate love- 


“Yes, 1 hear, aunt!” I replied, and added, to ' affair; wanted to join a sisterhood, or be a mis- 
my sister: “I am not absent just now ; I wish I ; sionary, or some other uncomfortable tiling, but 
might be this evening.” \ her aunt would nsi*consent: that she had agreed 

44 Now, Uncle Guy,” said Julia, 44 that’s down- \ to relinquish her designs, if it ^as distinctly 
right shabby of you, when the Challoners are j understood that she should be allowed to fade 
coming.” j in peace into an old maid. 

“I never saw Mrs.’ Challoner but a few times. J “ And she is twenty-five now,” added Bella, 
and 1 never saw her niece at all,” I answered: j in the horrified voice natural to eighteen, when 
“so. my dear, it seems a little unreasonable for j speaking of an unmarried girt who has reached 
you to expeofe me to be enthusiastic over their \ such aki Immense age. “Twenty-five her last 
arrival.” * \ birthday! But I don’t know the rights of the 


44 We shalTbe'satisfied if you are civil, Guy,” j story,” she went on, after she had got over her 
retorted Aunt Judith. j shivering fit. 44 Edith is Julia’s friend. You 

<4 0h, Fnk bure lo be that; it rims in the blood,” ' mustn’t mention my having told you this—they 
«fd !.*'■* I would all be vexed <a» u gh.” 


The others paid no attention; these little skir- j 44 1 shan’t mention it,” 1 replied, with an 
rashes between Aunt Jndith and myself were / assumed carele AlM s fy Intended to impress Bella 


common occurrence! at. the breakfast-table; we \ with a convicUWf neither Miss Challoner nor 
never had them at any other time of the day, j her melodrara&Hfc Wfperiences were of sufficient 
and they never went to the length of a quarrel; \ importance to retain any place in my mind. 

W Somehow early in the morning we could < Both did, however, and it was a great relief tc 

•ddom agree. < me to reflect tfcat I could be at peace while sh< 

*Guy will like Edith immensely,” said Bella; j and her aunt were in the house. I was quite pre 

th! gfrts hardly ever treated me to the title of j pared to appreciate any companionable qualitir 
wrife. the young lady might possess, since she would l 

“Shall I?” said I, with emphasis. j as averse os myself to any plot or scheme for oi. 
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undoing which might suggest itself to the femi- < time, and when we reached the house the whole 
nine conspirators of my household. \ party had finished breakfast except my sister, who 

The expected guests arrived that evening, but I j was always late, and would have been later, had 
was not at home, having been engaged at a gen- j not Aunt Judith regularly pulled her out of bed. 
tlemen’s dinner given to a leading statesman, > We and our explanations were received with 
visiting in the neighborhood. But 1 was up early j perfect good-humor, Julia laughingly saying: 
the next morning, as usual, and went into the \ “ I got up early, Guy, on purpose to introduce 

garden for a quiet stroll. I found, after 1 got j you to Edith; but I suppose it is hardly necessary 
out of doors, that I had forgotten my eye-glass ; now.” 

but there was no servant within hail, and I was < Then Mrs. Clutlloner aqd I shook hands, and 
too lazy to go back in search of it. I am very \ she poured out a flood of cqmplimenis. I never 
near-sighted, bat not quite so blind as a bat, and ] had liked her, and 1 was not glad to see her; she 
as 1 turned down a side-path I saw -before me a j was too smooth and even and soft in her manners 
blue gown and a chip hat, which 1 recognized as <, for me to believe in her sincerity. In fact, I 
Miss Bella’s, and inside them was her toll, slight> had always thought her manoeuvring and deceit- 
figure, standing on the stone coping, with uplifted \ ful, and I have not changed my opinion to this 
arms, busily rifling a climbing rose-bush, a pet j day. 

of mine, of its first blossoms. j Many girls would have shown their lack of tact 

I was close to her in a flash; seized her waist ? by making an absurd story out of my awkward 
with both hands, and cried out: ^blunders, but Edith Challoner made not the 

“You abandoned little brigand 1 r Now, BeU,fi£^ slightest allusion to them, then or later. Indeed, 
really is too bad of you not to leave these alone tj she proved in all respects a thoroughly charming 
for the present—pick any others you like.” s girl; and .somehow, the ridiculous manner in 
Then my arms dropped to my sides and I stood ;> which our acquaintance began had the effect of 
paralyzed, for the slight figure suddenly wheeled j putting us on pleasant terms at once. The 
around, and an unknown voice, in which amuse- ivj^uely-told tale of some unhappy love-affair, 
ment largely prevailed, said: j Which put her voluntarily out of the ranks of 

“ I beg your pardon, I am sure!” \ young ladies eligible for matrimony, doubtless 

I started back, and freed her at once. She sat j had a great deal to do with my being able to 
coolly down on the top of the^all, folded her j feel perfectly at case in her society, 
fingers, began to twirl one thuftab bver the other, j It was the first time in my life that I had ever 
and regarded me half saucily, htlf laughingly. I been able to cqjoy freqly and unrestrainedly the 
What a pretty face it was! What ripples of < companionship ©f a marriageable female, undis- 
fun, too, in the eyes! WbtA.lovely, pearl-like j turbed by the fear that my unnatural persecu- 
teeth, peeping out from bfctiteen the slightly- j tors were craftily trying to lure me into a net; 
parted rosy lips! I knew that of course it was < and this fact rendered my fHendahip with Edith 
the younger of our two newly-arrived guests, j delightful to me. 

44 I—I thought it was Bella,” I stammered. j Friendship, like love, is not a matter of time; 
41 No, it’s Edith Challoner,” Baid she, and I saw s so it is no exaggeration to say that before a fort- 
she tried hard jUhkedp fiom laughing outright, J night elapsed, Edith Challoner and X were really 
though her eyes danced with merrinteafc . friends, though we did not feel it necessary to 
44 I’m awftiliy sorry,” I faltered. ’ jprove the sincerity of our sentiments as people 

44 Ohy We had to make acquaintance, Mr. \ do in novels, by pouring out romantic revelo- 
Faulknor,” retorted she, showing her pretty > tions of the post. Edith was too dignified and 
dimple* more and more: 44 and your manner of ? refined for such folly, and I was prevented by 
introdncing yourself haas^ti least the merit of• a still more cogent reason—I had none to pour 
novelty.” j out. 

The whole thing was sf nfcutfd. that I burst into J The conspirators left us free to follow our owfe 
a fit of laughter; and ahtfMW way too, as if glad \ devices, and little Mrs. Challoner smirked and 
of the chance. Of course, ten minutes afterward i smiled on all alike, while she pottered away at 
we seemed as well acquainted as if we had known l some fiendishly complicated embroidery, *and 
each other for a decade. As it stiU Lacked nearly \ gabbled from morning till night to anybody who 
an hour to breakfast-time, I took her for a stroll j would listen. 

about the shrubberies, and we finally wandered \ Three weeks had been the limit set of our visi- 
away into the grove beyond, that I might show \ tors’ stay; but at the end of six, not one of us 
her a tiny waterfall. j would hear of their going, and they ceased to 

The consequence was that we both forgot the ; talk, except indefinitely, of their departure. 
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There were gayeties enough to render the 
neighborhood endurable, I should think, to the 
most enthusiastic devotee thereof; enough to have 
driven me from home in fear %nd disgust, bad it 
not been fbr Edith Challoner’s moral support. 
She appeared to care very little about the garden- 
parties or little dances, and we had a tacit com¬ 
pact whereby we endeavored to escape them 
whenever it was possible. 

Our femipine rulers displayed a forbearance 
which astounded me, and closed their eyes to our 
delinquencies as much as their creed of “what 
was due to society” would permit. Aunt Judith 
was in her element, feasting or being feasted, my 
sister yielded herself a prey to the widow, Bella 
was working sad havoc right and left among the 
dandies, like the wicked little “free-lance she was, 
and Julia busy subduing a redoubted' “ lady- 
killer.” 

So the days passed swiftly and pleasantly, and 
I was lulled into a peace and passivity so complete 
that my experience of life ought to have taught 
me that they portended danger, like the strange 
stillness in the elements which precedes a 
thunder-storm. 

The tempest burst suddenly and unexpectedly 
—it was in this wise. I was seated in the great 
bay-window of the library one morning, occupied 
with no severer mental laoor than the reading of 
a new novel, when Mrs. Challoner and Aunt 
Judith came walking down the verandah, which 
lay in the shadow all day and formed a delightful 
banging-place for indolent people. The window 
was open ; they could see me, I should have 
thought, plainly enough, but they continued their 
conversation. 

** I can’t beof to think of your leaving us,” 
Aunt Jddith Was saying, in a fairly lachrymose 
tone. u 

14 My defcP/Thht* to go as much as you can to 
have me,” 1 returned the widow’s mellifluous 
notes. “ But we must, and there is An end ! I 
ean’t talk about it—just this I will say to you* 
•lone—ft i» to be repeated to no human being, 
mind!” 

* You can trust me!” sighed Aunt Jadfth. 

I moved at once—let my book* foil with a crash 
—hot as I did so, I heard Mrs. Ohalloner say: 

"I go out of regard for Edith’s peace of mind! 
She has given me no confidence—but affection 
waders me clear-sighted.” 

Then she broke off abruptly and gave a little 

gssp, adding: 

“Good"heavens! there is Mr. Faulkner—but 
he could net have heard.” 

She walked away. Aunt Judith stood for an 
hutant looking sadly after her, then slowly fol¬ 


lowed. I sat, dazed by the unexpected news; 
wondering stupidly, at the same time, what the 
words in regard to Edith could possibly mean. 
Certainly, during the past ten days there had 
been a perceptible change in her; she had been 
singularly nervous,'and it was plain that nothing 
but a stern habit of self-control enabled her to 
preserve any appearance of composure. I bad 
tried as delicately as I could to show her that if 
there was any way in which I might prove the 
sincerity of my friendship, I should only bo too 
glad; but though si e thanked me, and I saw the 
tears in her beautiful eyes, she merely said: 

“ We all have our burdens to bear; you can do 
me one great kindness: do not seem to notice—no 
one else does. Perhaps later I may need to put 
your kind offer to the test—I cannot say more 
now.” 

I sat thinking in a stupid fashion of this con¬ 
versation and of Mrs. Challoner’s words, till I 
was roused by a step close to me. I glanced up 
and saw Aunt Judith. Her face was full of 
trouble, but for all that she looked so determined 
that it was difficult to say whether she most 
resembled a sympathizing friend come to tell a 
hapless prisoner that an expected reprieve has 
been reftised, or a stern judge ready to pronounce 
the severest sentence of the law upon some hard¬ 
ened criminal. 

“ Nephew, I wish to speak to you,” she said; 
and when she used this title in addressing me, I 
knew that my venerable relative was not to be 
trifled with. • 

** Speak,” said I, and then the monosyllable 
sounded so melodrafoatie in my own ears that 1 
smiled in spite of myself, whereupon Aunt Judith 
withered me with a piercing stare from her gray 
eyes, whence all expression of sympathy had 
fled. 

“ Not here,’? sk^njoinedf With a majestic wave 
of her hand; “ not here I Come to my study, 
please.” * : 

Aunt Judith kept all the hdsld tof d Accounts— 
for neither my sister nor I could ever so much as 
add np correctly the simplest row of figures—and 
what she pompously tanned her “study ” was a 
ground-floor room at thehock of the mansion. It 
was the one gloomy apartment in the whole 
dwelling; darkened by a knot of cypress-trees 
which grew close to the narrow windows; ren¬ 
dered funereal by black bersehaitwwvered furni¬ 
ture; made awfel by great desks Covered with 
ledgers and blue papkrs, and a tall clock, every 
tick of which wM a groan, its every stroke a 
knell. As if than horrors were not enough, 
above tbs mmtd scowled the portrait of my 
grandfather, who hod been the terror of my 
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childhood, and opposite this hung a parchment \ 
scroll, framed and glazed, which recorded the 5 
dates of the family births, marriages, and deaths. j 

Aunt Judith sat down in a straight-backed j 
arm-chair, and motioned me to be seated; but I j 
paid no attention to her signal, so she said in an j 
injured tone: j 

“I do wish, Guy, you wouldn’t stand there j 
fidgeting like a lame stork—1 have something I 
very serious to say, and you confuse me.” ! 

Of course I took a chair, and as she had shut | 
her mouth as tight as if she never proposed to 
opeu it agaiu, in spite of her assertion that she had 
serious intelligence to impart, I said—pome what 
irritably, I fear: 

“ What on earth is the matter, aunt? If any¬ 
thing dreadful has happened, do tell it—I hate 
suspense.” 

“You don’t seem to mind keeping other people 
in suspense,” returned she, reproachfully, fixing 
me with those gray eyes of hers. There never 
were such accusing eyes as Aunt Judith’s, when 
she chose; however innocent one might be, one 
felt guilty of every known and unknown sin, 
under the influence of that gaze. “ You don’t 
mind doing that, it seems.” 

“ I have not the least idea what you are getting 
at,” cried I. “ What have I done, or left undone, 
pray?” 

“ Oh, Guy!” she exclaimed, with a little shiver, 
expressive of intense pain, and a great effort to 
preserve her patience. “ Don’t force me to believe 
you l\ke so many of your sex—a man who lives 
merely to gratify his own vanity, no matter at 
what expense of sufferingjle others—a trifler— 
a male coquette—” * /• 

“Great heavens!” I interrupted, starting to 
my feet, so confused by. the tiieexpectedness of 
this address that I could not even call up the 
relief of anger. ‘<4** I essay, Aunt Judith, or 
are you.?” .. . , > ; , • 

“Ah, Guy, I think your fathers sister deserves 
at least a HUje outward respect at your hands,” 
cried she, putting her handkerchief tp. her eyes, j 
Now I was always more afraid of a woman’s tears 
than 1 should be of a ghost, and well did each of 
my unnatural perseoutors know that fact, and 
artfully at any crude they one and all take advan¬ 
tage of my weakness. 

“ For pity’s sake, aunt, don’t drive me out of 
my sense*!” r pleaded. “You know I never 
dreamed h&C .showing you ditftepect—1 am in¬ 
capable of it. Ted me wjmtds- the matter!” 

“ Guy, Guy, can you look we/in the face and 
pretend that you don’t WfcdiNfeod?” questioned 
Aunt Judith, again fixing ttafejodicial eyes full 
upon me. ' i. 


“ I give you my word of honor that I have not 
the slightest idea,” said 1, honestly enough. 

“ And yet you heard Mrs. Challoner’s avowal!” 
cried she. “ Oh, #uy, Guy! she is nearly crazy 
for fear that you did—-we had no idea you were 
there—” 

“ Well,” I broke in, “ considering that you 
stood six feet off, and that she was looking 
towards me—” 

“Guy, Guy!” called my aunt, in a warning 
voice—and I stood silent—I defy any man not to 
have done so. Then Aunt Judith hurried on: 

“ We invite a young lady—a friend—here! For 
weeks you devote yourself to her — you who 
usually avoid women’s society — you show her 
every possible attention—you cause us, your rela¬ 
tives, to think that at last you are serious—you 
give every looker-on reason to believe it—what 
else could the girl herself think?” 

My legs gave way under me—I sank down 
into my chair again in a state of collapse. The 
whole truth hashed suddenly upon me! My 
persecutors had sucoeeded at length; 1 was 
caught in an artfully-woven snare; but even in 
the first horror of this conviction, let me say that 
I did Edith Challoner full justice—I did not 
accuse her of any complicity in the plot. 

“You mean to say,” I stammered, “that for 
one single instant you believe I meant to be more 
than friendly with Edith—” 

“ I mean to say that for days and days I have 
expected to hear you were engaged,” she broke 
in. “ Guy, you oan’t draw back now! You have 
placed her in,a terrible position if, you are apt 
serious—she will be regarded as % girl that has 
beeu jilted—oh, she will die of woupded pride.” 

It was about as easy for ma, tQ{ reject as it 
would be for a man to solve an jalgelp*aio problem 
while somebody was rapping hit head with a 
hammer; but one thought didropcar to me: 

“ You all told me that she would not marry—. 
that some unfortunate love-affair bad—” 

“ How you exaggerate!” she said, sternly. 
“ Thpre was some girlish romance—nothing of 
consequence! Guy, Guy, she is a woman now— 
you.kftPft caught her heart at a rebound—will 
jtfew.umhct j^co?” 

:We* talked slid argued for an hour, and I only 
grew more and more confused and incapable of 
opposing Aunt Judith’s eloquent, pathetic, and 
upbraiding appeals. 4 T could not deny her asser¬ 
tion that 1 had nfever admired and liked any 
young woman as much as Edith Ckal^oner* Then 
too, being a man, of course the suggestion that 1 
could be dangerous to any woman’s peace of 
mind tickled my vanity. I had to admit that if 
I wished to marry, she was the only person I b*d 
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erer seen with whom the idea of such a relation¬ 
ship would be endurable—and at this last avowal 
Aunt Judith clasped her hands in pious thankful¬ 
ness. But I did not wish to marry, and Aunt 
Judith oould not delude me into the belief that I 
did, though before we parted she had me so 
thoroughly subdued, conscience-stricken, and 
oppressed by a sense of mysterious guilt, that I 
promised to do my port. If Edith Challoner saw 
it to accept me for a husband, I would not oppose 
the decrees of fate and my persecutors. And I 
reflected that after all, sooner or later, they must 
succeed. They would never leave me in peace; 
if I broke out of this snare, the next might be 
worse. 

This all happened in the morning—how the 
next few hours passed, I don’t know. I remem¬ 
ber that the whole party, with the exception of 
Edith and myself, went off to spend the after¬ 
noon at a friend’s—I had promised my aunt that 
before their return I would comply with her 
wishes. From the window of my room I saw 
Miss Challoner go down the central garden-walk 
towards a honeysuckle-covered sunlmer-house, 
which was a favorite spot of hers. 

I summoned all soy fortitude and followed her. 
As I entered the arbor, she started ; the sight of 
me caused her such painful confusion that though 
little less agitated than herself, I had sufficient 
sense to invent an eotctise 1 for her., [ L • i. 

“I frightened you,” said I; “you didn't hear 
ay step.” 

“ I believe yon did, startle me,” she answered, 
trying to smile, but looking at me with a strange 
expression of trouble and doubt in her eyes. 

1 was perfectly desperate—I must make my 
plunge at once! I am sure I was white as a sheet, 
and I had a feeling that I had turned wrong end 
up, and was standing on my head. I can only 
my that if this is the way all my brethren feel 
when about to offer a proposal of maiflriage, they 
have my deepest sympathy. Then I heard a 
strangled voice beginning incoherent sentences 
like these: 

“ I came—I mean—I want to ask—Oh, do you 
wish—Oh, Miss Challoner, have you ever thought 
about marrying me?” 

li was I who had spoken, but I almost thought 
it wus eoBpcbody else, till at those last words 
Edith sprang up, exclaiming: 

“ Never, never! Oh, Mr. Faulkner, I never 
dreamed of such a thing till yesterday—my aunt 
mya—Oh, I/»n’t believe it! Please say you don’t 
think I have been trifling—-leading you on ! Oh, 
I thought we were such good friends—” 

“And so we are—so we are ! ” I shouted, and 
grasped her two hands and shook them—I am not 


certain I did not dance like a maniac. I know 
she cried, and then 1 grew frightened, and then 
she quieted herself, and then we got at a solution 
of the mystery. 

“ My aunt declared I had trifled with you,” 
she said. 

“Aunt Judith—” I got so far and stopped. 

“ 1 do believe you were told you ought to ask 
me to marry you,” cried she, and though I dis¬ 
creetly kept silence, I fancy that I looked silly 
enough. With her customary tact she speedily 
got away from the troublesome subject, and we 
were soon talking seriously, and with great 
freedom. She told me that it was precisely 
because she knew there was no fear of my ever 
entertaining other than friendly sentiments for 
her which had rendered ourintercourse so pleas¬ 
ant from the first, and presently she told me the 
story of her girlish past. She-hpdrbeen sngtf^pd 
to Frederick Bromley much against the wishes of 
her aunt brothers—against the wishes of his 

family toes 'who had other views for the young 
gentlemag»r. The old stale trick had been 
employe! of making each believe the other 
false—by. whom, Edith did not rightly know, 
and never cared to discover. For two years 
his name had not been spoken in her presence, 
and her relatives honestly believed that she had 
got over what they termed her folly, and would 
soe* learn to look sensibly at life—which, applied 
by relations to a young lady, of course means 
form mi advantageous marriage. “And now this 
is the end of my story,” she said. “You 
noticed a few days ago that I was troubled—you 
were very good to me—I don’t forget that, so I 
want to tell you what was the matter. I had 
only lately learned how deeply I had wronged 
the man who loved me, and while I was wonder¬ 
ing how I could make the truth known to him, I 
saw in a paper the notice of his return from 
Europe, followed by a paragraph about a rumor 
of his approaching marriage. There, you have 
my whole story now; I know it will be sacred 
with you, and I am glad to offer you this proof of 
my sincere friendship.” 

She gave me her band, and I kissed it, though 
I am not at all given to such gallant demonstra¬ 
tions ; but I respected and admired her so much 
that I wanted to do something out of the common, 
and oh, I was so grateftjl to h et for not loving 
me! 

I wanted vengeance on my tormentors; yearned 
to overwhelm them so utterly that they would 
never again have the courage to lay a pitfall for 
me, and though by no means a man of imagination 
or resource, I found the way. 

I received a telegram that evening; £ made it a 
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pretext for going to New York that night. I was ; “I hare brought a visitor,” 1 said to Anat 
gone a day and a half, and when I returned I ; Judith. 

brought a guest with me, though I had sent no ] “ Who?” my four relatives demanded simul- 

announcement of the fact. \ taneously. “Where is he?” 

Even Edith was not in my secret; I had “Out in the summer-house with Miss Chat- 
refrained from so much as informing her that I ' loner,” I replied—then turned to the widow and 
had formerly knpwn Fred Bromley intimately, \ added: “ An old friend of yours, madam—Mr. 
lest her delicacy should take alarm at the step I j Frederick Bromley.” The traitress sank speech- 
meant to take. How completely I succeeded j less into the nearest chair, and I took advantage 
in my self-appointed mission you will com- \ of her state of coma to continue: “Aunt Judith, 
prebend, when I tell you that it was Mr. \ you will see two.very happy people presently, and 
Bromley I brought home with me. It chanced j knowing how highly you prize Edith Challoner, 
that the elder ladies were out, Julia and Bella s you will be glad to congratulate her as heartily as 
occupied with guests, and Miss Challoner seated j I do on being loved by a man worthy even of her 
in her favorite arbor. > —my old friend, Fred Bromley.” 

So I led Master Fred thither, and called out: Well, my plan proved a settler, and I have had 

“ Miss Challoner, I have brought you a \ peaoe ever since. For awhile, my aunt and 
visitor.” i sister were furious, and Julia followed their 

I waited long enough to hear her startled cry example; but Bella stood by me, and seemed to 
—to hear him exclaim : “ Edith—at last!” To \ like me thp better for having outwitted them, 
see him clasp her unresistingly in hlV arms, and The three went to Enrope directly after Edith’s 
then I departed. wedding, and were gone nearly a year, during 

I was standing on the vcrandah-stefs half an which time Bella and I stayed at home in quiet, 
hopr later, when my aunt and the wiAbw drove We are all reconciled now—Julia is married— 
up. We exchanged cordial greetings, and as they and Aunt Judith admits that if there must be (Ad 
mounted the steps, the girls appeared-^they had bachelors in the world, I am as endurable in that 
not before known of my return. oapadty as any man she ever met. 

i 

THE HEROINE OF THE SCHUYLEE8. 

BT MINNIE IRVING. 

Swirr ns swallow, light as snowflake, 

Fell her fret upon the stair; 

Full of fear was she—her shadow 
Frightened her to see it there. 

White her hand gleamed on the railing; 

Flitting down it; and her eyes— 

Lovely eyee—were widely opened. 

While her crimson draperies 

Round her floating all unheeded 
Set the sombre oak aglow. 

Daughter of the Schuylor mansion, 

Many, many years ago. 

Near and nearer to her hearing 
Came the tramp of marching men; 

Through the door a steely glitter 
Broke upon her startled ken. 

From its downy bed of slumber 
Caught she the unconscious child— 

It awoke from dreams of angels, 

Looked upon her (hoe and smiled; 

Little of the fear and flying 
Could the happy infant know. 

Fear that shook the Schuyler mansion, 

Many, many yean ago. 

As she turned to mount the stairway, 

All along the noble hall 

Thickly thronged the shadows after— 

Stately shadows, grim and tall— 

Like dim forms of men and women, 

Ghosts of ancient servitors, 


Come npon this day of danger 
Back to wait upon the doors; 

*Be wing lowly in dusk corners, 

.Gliding softly to and fro, 

Servants of tho Schuyler mansion. 

Many, tnany years ago. 

Scarcely had her dainty slipper 
Touched the first step, w hen the sheen 
Of a chieftain's eagle-feathers, 

Ghyly-colored, she had seen 
Nodding in the open doorway. 

As he flung with savage might 
At her graceful head his hatchet— 
now it turning flashed in flight 
Ere it struck the stout old railing 
(How it quivered at the blow !) 

Of the stairway of the mansion, 

Many, many years ago! 

How the maiden with the tiny 
Babe for which she proved her love 
Reached the safe and sure protection 
Of tbe soldier-heart above— 

How that time of terror ended. 

Other pens than mine have told; 

Bat whoever to the mansion 
Goes to-day, may there behold 
Still the impress of the hatchet 
That was sent to lay her low. 

Daughter of the Schuyler mansion. 
Many, many yean ago. 
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MISS CARLYLE’S LOVERS. 


BY LUCY 

CHATTER I. 

Lowell lias written that, “ in June, if ever, 
come perfect days.” But I think that our gifted j 
poet, when he wrote, had never known the 
exquisite charm of a September day by the sea. 
When, under the waning glories of a cloudless ! 
afternoon, sea and sky seem blended into one 1 
delicious halo of rose-color and gold; when the j 
air is soft as an infant’s breath, yet piquant j 
with the bracing freshness lent by the kiss of 
ocean; when the turf has a richer green, and \ 
the flowers start into more gorgeous life, as J 
though they were striving to make themselves > 
doubly regretted in the coming days of snow 
and frost, then indeed the poet’s dream of a per¬ 
fect day is more than realized. 

It was on such an afternoon, all glow and gold 
and perfumed freshness, that Edith Carlyle sat 
on the piazza ot lier father’s cottage at Long 
Branch, in tranquil and undisturbed enjoyment 
of the charm of the atmosphere and of the scene 
around her. The breeze, blowing in fresh from 
the sea, with just a bit of sharpness in its 
cooling breath, touched her brow so gently that, 
when it passed on, it scarcely shook the trans¬ 
parent folds of the lace curtains that draped the 
window behind which she sat. A table, in old 
Italian marquetry, stood beside her, strewn with 
new books and periodicals. A strip of delicate < 
embroidery, in floss-silk upon violet velvet, just < 
peeped from a basket of silver Genoese filigree j 
at her side. But neither books nor work, nor 
yet the charm of that exquisite autumnal day, ;> 
absorbed the thoughts of the young girl who sat 
there, lost in that divinest dream ever accorded 
to youth and beauty—the dream of love given, 
and returned, and ftilly acknowledged. 

Yes! the September days had come, and the 
high tide of fashion was over. The hotels, 
generally, were closed, and only the cottage 
residents left. The ocean drive was deserted. 
You could no longer see, as you could a month 
before, gay groups at garden-parties, on nearly 
every lawn, or eager girls, in appropriate cos¬ 
tume, playing tennis with beaux got up equally 
irreproachably. Nor did anyone welcome these 
quieter weeks more fervently than Edith Carlyle, 
for they gave her time to rest, and, more than j 
ill, to think. < 

That Edith C&rlyftj, though often wooed, had \ 


U. HOOPER. 

J never been won before, was a matter of some 
astonishment to most of her friends and acquain¬ 
tances. Her beauty and her intellectual quali¬ 
ties, joined to her prospective heiresship, for she 
was an only child, had rendered her one of the 
leading prizes in the matrimonial market. Yet 
the years had come and gone, and Edith Carlyle, 
at the age of twenty-three, had still remained 
unwedded. Some said she was too fastidious; 
others declared that the “ Diana-like character of 
her beauty” had a chilling effect on would-be 
aspirants to her hand; whilo a third surmised 
that Miss Carlyle would never marry an American, 
but reserved her hand and her prospective wealth 
for some high-born suitor from beyond the seas. 
Others, again, averred that she never intended 
to fetter herself with the bonds of matrimony, 
but that she preferred to remain as she had ever 
been—queen over herself, and mistress of the 
superb mansion belonging to her father on Fifth 
Avenue and the cottage at' Long Branch. For 
having been left motherless while still quito a 
child, she had, from the moment of her leaving 
school, assumed the reins of household govern¬ 
ment, and had, after the usual period of mistakes 
and inexperience, ruled well and wisely. 

Her father, immersed in business, left every¬ 
thing to her care, and submitted all social ques¬ 
tions to her decision. It was Miss Carlyle who 
gave the orders, and made out the lists of invi¬ 
tations for the grand state dinners and balls of 
the season. She it was who settled the question 
respecting the desirability of Long Branch or 
Europe as a place of summer resort. She it was 
who had swept all the crimson satin furniture 
out of ,the great drawing-room, replacing it with 
a suite of genuine Beauvais tapestry, that had 
belonged to the Duke de Moray. She it was 
who had caused the portraits of her aunt by 
marriage and of her father’s brother, long since 
deceased, to be removed to some less conspicuous 
place than the walls of the aforesaid drawing¬ 
room, and had hung in their stead the famous 
“ Lute Players,” by Meissonier, and the “Inte¬ 
rior of a Turkish Mosque,” by Fortuny, nego¬ 
tiating herself the purchase of those well-known 
gems of modern art. Her father looked on at 
all these changes with stolid calm and indif- 
ferenoe. He <ftd not even remonstrate when his 
daughter ordered away the heavy, clumsy tea- 
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service and vegetable dishes, that had been his \ season. Other beautiful women had been at 
first extravagance, to replace their nugget-like j Long Branch, but she was by general consent 
massiveness with exquisite, hammered, Japanese- j acknowledged to be the fairest of all. 
patterned ware from Tiffany’s. He put on his | “We have had nobody here,” said old Miyor 
dress-coat, and presided at the dinner-parties \ Towers, “half so lovely.” 

without a frown; he paid all bills without aj “But how deuced exclusive she is,” said a 
remonstrance; and he submitted to the infliction \ younger man. “ She hasn’t any intimate friends, 
of an annual summer vacation and temporary j even among her own sex; and as for us young 
banishment from his daily business without a j fellows, she won’t even look at us.” 
g roan> | Edith had, however, one habitual visitor: a 

But there the intercourse between the father \ young physician, by name Harold Serle. He 
and daughter stopped. James Carlyle was of > was the son of a former partner ot Mr. Carlyle’s, 
anything but an affectionate disposition. He had j who had died before the golden tide of wealth 
liked his wife, in a reasonable fashion, and had ; had turned in their favor. The elder Serle, 
mourned decorously for her when she died ; but j therefore, had left his son little else save a stout 
some of his enemies (and he had enemies, as j heart, a stalwart physique, and a clear, cool, 
indeed all successful people invariably have) j ready brain. Out of these gifts, study and 
declared he suffered far more from his enforced natural inclination had shaped a highly promising 
absence for some days from Wall Street than physician. He was already in possession of a 
from his domestic loss. He had full confidence < limited but lucrative practice, which was gradir- 
in the taste and judgment of his daughter, so far j ally becoming more extended. He worked hard, 
as all questions connected with his household \ was devoted to his profession, and if he had only 
were concerned. In a dull sort of way he was ] not been so handsome, in a blonde-bearded, 
proud of her intellect and Cer beauty; and felt l blue-eyed, Viking sort of style, or could have 
the same kind of interest in having her called the prevailed upon himself to marry, he might have 
most accomplished hostess and the best dressed been counted as amongst the most successful of 
young lady in New York, as he did in the the young doctors of New York. He was prob- 

reputation of his house for exquisite decoration ably the only person who ever told Miss Carlyle 

and furniture, or in that of his blooded horses any of those wholesome truths that are far less 
and his imported harness. Edith was a fine item palatable to the average female than are sugared 
among his possessions—a completion, so to speak, falsehoods. He was, in fact, a privileged char- 
of his magnificence. But her movements had far acter: the one young man on earth in whose 
less interest for him than had the fluctuations of society Mr. Carlyle seemed to take a certain 
Antarctic Mail, the stock to which he happened to degree of pleasure, the only person that ever 
be particularly devoted. His was a hard, cold dared to criticise Miss Carlyle’s dress or enter- 
self-concentrated nature, entirely given up to the tainments, or new ideas of household decoration, 
vast operations of Wall Street, and to the exigen- He used to find fault with the frivolity of the 
cies of his daily business. books that she read, and the music that she 

- played, and would give her lists of volumes to 

CHAPTER II. be perused, and sonatas to be studied. And 

Edith Carlyle, the beautiful, accomplished, though Edith often resented his interference, she 
envied heiress, up to the moment that we find generally ended by owning the fact that l)r. 
her inhaling the scent and freshness of the dying Serle was in the right. She really esteemed and 
September day, had been wholly deprived of one liked him. His cool, sarcastic criticisms on her 
all-pervading sweetness and charm, namely: love. \ ways and deeds were not without a piquant 
Her mother had died when she was barely five 1 flavor to the petted heiress, surfeited with daily 
years old. She had neither brother nor sister, ; doses of honeyed adulation. In fact, he was 
nor any relative in fact, except one old aunt, who ! the only person in her heart of hearts that she 
had married a German physician, and who, after j thought a sincere friend to her. But the friend- 
the death of her husband, had taken up her j ship was only friendship. Nor was it a very 
abode in Paris. Edith was too reserved, too > intimate one. An occasional invitation to 
intellectual, too reticent, to make friends easily, ; family dinner, or to a seat in an opera-box, on 
though her visiting-list numbered hundreds of - the one hand, and an afternoon or evening call, 
names. More than this: though often sought in \ some half a dozen times in the season, on the 
marriage, no lover had touched her heart until \ other, made up the sum total of their intercourse, 
this summer. \ Yet all unacknowledged to herself, Edith recog- 

She had been, as all conceded the belle of the ‘ nized to the full the depth and sincerity of Dr. 
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Serie’s regard, limited though its manifestations 
might be. 

Within the last few weeks, however, a new 
element had come into her life. Under this 
new influence, all the pent-up tenderness, the 
womanly lovingness, so long restrained, was 
waking into being, and flooding her soul with 
strange, delicious sweetness. It was early in 
the season, when Livingston Sydney, a scion of 
one of the oldest families of New York, came 
down to Long Branch to spend the summer at 
his mother's cottage. He had held, for some 
jears past, a diplomatic position at one of the 
smaller courts of Europe. Handsome, high-bred, 
cultivated, he became a social star at oncq To 
say that he had speedily singled out Miss Carlyle 
as the special object of his ’attention would 
hardly be to state the case correctly. His 
homage was as unobtrusive and delicate as it was 
constant, however. Somehow, Edith came to 
understand—but how the knowledge was con¬ 
veyed she would have been puzzled to explain— 
that it was her presence that kept Sydney at 
long Branch when others thought it dull. It 
was her eye that he strove to meet in the drive, 
her suffrage that he sdhght to win. For her he 
put forth his best powers of conversation, and 
for her he exerted his rare gifts of personal 
fascination. For her he went up on frequent 
pilgrimages to New York, to secure from the 
most celebrated florist there, one after another, 
exquisite and unique bouquets. 

And, the afternoon on which our story opens, 
amid the sunlit silence and freshness of the 
dying September day, he had come to seek her 
as she sat alone looking out towards the ocean. 
When he left, the white hand of Edith Carlyle 
was tinged with the flush left by a long, pas¬ 
sionate kiss; and one taper finger was encircled 
hy a ring it had never worn before—a band of 
gold, set with a single dark velvet-blue sapphire. 

The purest and most poetic of modern French 
novelists has said that there is in the life of 
every man a golden hour, a luminous peak, where 
all that he can hope for of prosperity, of joys, 
of triumphs, awaits him, and is given to him. 
This point in human existence is but a moment. 
That moment Edith Carlyle knew, as she sat 
dreaming beneath the golden light of that Sep¬ 
tember day. I think that, as long as she lives, 
she will never forget that hour, whose outward 
radiance, and perftune, and freshness so feebly 
symbolized the new glories that had dawned 
upon her soul. The scarlet splendors of the 
flowers, amid their western of emerald turf; the 
long, level lances of the sinking sun; the deep- 
voiced monotone of Ocean in the distance, all 


; wore for her a beauty as yet unknown. Many 
and many a time, in the swift-coming future, did 
she re-live again those brief, bright moments, and 
\ draw from their intensity of perfect sweetness a 
\ keener sense of the bitterneiB of inevitable fate. 


CHAPTER III. 

A step upon the walk aroused her from her 
| reverie. She looked up, and Dr. Serle stood 
\ before her. 

\ “ This is a pleasant surprise,”’ she said, as she 

| rose to greet him. “ I had no idea that you were 
j b$re. I thought your profession kept you tied to 
| the city.” 

“I only ran down this afternoon for a bit of a 
j holiday,” he replied. “And I have called at 
j once, to see you.” 

“I wanted to see you alone,” he went on, 

! hesitatingly, “and for a particular reason.” 

Dr. Serle, calm and self-possessed as he usu- 

I < ally appeared, seemed, however, to have some 
difficulty in stating what that reason was. He 
did not sit down, but wandered aimlessly around, 
picking up and turning over one or two of the 
\ volumes that lay upon the table; but refraining 
from his usual strictures on the frivolous nature 
of Miss Carlyle’s studies. Edith watched him 
| with some amusement, anticipating nothing more 
\ serious than an appeal to her ever-ready purse, 
in favor of some pet charity or destitute patient. 
Finally, he threw aside the book whose leaves he 
had been turning, evidently without seeing a line 
of their contents. He came forward, seated him¬ 
self, and drew his chair close to the table. 

“ Miss Carlyle, have you any reason to feel 
alarmed about your father’s state of health ?” 

She looked up, startled: 

“ No, I have noticed no change, either in hia 
appearance or in his habits.” 

“ I met him yesterday, on Broadway. I may 
have been mistaken, but it seemed to me that 
he was not looking like himself. His face was 
flushed, his eyes were heavy, and when he spoke 
to me his articulation was less distinct than 
usual.” 

“It may have been the effects of the recent 
hot weather. He came down hero last night, 
and to-day seems just as usual. Only,” and 
here she paused to collect her thoughts, “ he has 
been more taciturn, and has remained mostly 
j in his library. Can he be troubled about business? 
] Did he say anything to you ou the subject, when 
j you met him?” 
j Dr. Serle smiled. 

I “Do you then know your father so little, as to 
$ imagine that he would talk about his affairs to 
i any being on earth—except perhaps his business- 
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agent, Mr. Bingham? No, I merely felt uneasy 
respecting his physical condition, and wished 
to give you a word of warning: that is all. Do 
not let him overfatigue or overheat himself. Bid 
him avoid strong fbod, strong Wines, and above 
all, sudden emotions. Can I see him for a 
moment?” 

“ He is out, at present. But come back and 
dine with us; you can then Btudy his state of 
health unobserved, and at your leisure.” 

“Thanks; I will come. Good-bye for the 
present.” And lifting his hat, Dr. Serle turned 
away. 

Edith followed his retreating form with a 
vogue sense of uneasiness. His words had 
alarmed her, she could scarcely tell why. A few 
minutes later, she saw one of the lace curtains 
that shaded the windows of the library pushed 
aside, and her father appeared. Her first glance 
at his face sent a thrill of terror through her heart. 

Mr. Carlyle was ghastly pale. There were 
dusky shadows about the deep-set eyes and the 
inscrutable mouth. He looked like a man who 
had braced himself up to meet some inevftablo 
blow; and the stroke being long delayed, finds 
all his powers of resistance fast giving way. 
Those condemned to die in the Reign of Terror 
may have looked so, during the long, slow 
journey from the Conciergerie to the guillotine. 
But his first words to his daughter were common¬ 
place enough. 

“Has any message arrived for mo this after¬ 
noon— a telegraphic dispatch, for instance?” 
he asked. 

“ None whatever,” was the reply. 

He came slowly forward, and seated himself in 
a chair beside her. 

“ Dr. Serle called this afternoon, and will dine 
with us this evening,” she added, after a 
moment’s pause, anxious to appear at ease. 

Mr. Carlyle did not seem to hear her. His 
gaze, after wandering vaguely over the ocean, 
returned to fix itself with singular intensity 
upon his daughter's features. 

“Edith,” he said at last, “you are a brave, 
strong-minded woman, are you not?” 

“ 1 hope so, father,” Bhe replied, and her 
glance met hi3 own unflinchingly. 

“Your strength of mind and your courage are 
both about to be tested. We stand upon the 
verge of a great calamity . r 

“And that is—” 

“ Ruin — utter and irretrievable financial ruin. 
Not a mere check in the golden tide of our pros¬ 
perity ; not a temporary diminution of our mag¬ 
nificence—a laying aside of our accustomed 
luxuries ; but beggary—actual beggary.” 


He rose and paoed to and fro, as though stung 
into action by some intolerable pang. 

“ It is as well that yon should know all,” he 
said, after a moment; “ in fact, it is yonr right 
Here, in a few words, i8 the case as it stands. 1 
have lost heavily in some stock speculations. I 
staked all I was worth in the world on one bold 
stroke ; and I fear it has failed. I am awaiting 
a dispatch that will tell me all; and its delay 
looks ominous.” 

Edith rose, and going towards him, laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

“Father,” she said, frftly, “at least one 
element in your trouble can be removed. Feel 
no anxiety about my future, for that is secure.” 

“And how?” 

“ Mr. Sydney came to-day, to tell me that he 
loved me.” 

Mr. Carlyle paused in his hurried walk, and 
looked his daughter in the face. A low, mirthless, 
bitter laugh was his rejoinder.' He scrutinized, 
cynically, her downcast eyes and blushing cheek. 

“ Livingston Sydney ? He loves you ? Verily, 
Edith, I thought you more versed in the ways of 
the world—more intelligent, more apt at reading 
human nature. So you fancy that he will cleave 
to you Bhould you be left penniless?” 

“ I cannot doubt it.” Yet there was a ring of 
pain in the utterance, for her father’s words and 
manner hod somehow diminished her perfect 
trust. 

“ One would imagine you to be a girl of six¬ 
teen, instead of an experienced woman of the 
world. Livingston Sydney, who for years past has 
been known as an heiress-hunter! Harold 
Serle now— However, time will show. But to 
more important business: Edith, should the 
telegram be unfavorable, I know that 1 shall not 
survive the shock. There is no need to start or 
turn pale. I shall not put an end to my life, if 
that is what you fear. But my health has been 
cruelly shaken by this anxiety and suspense. I 
feel that I am growing old; I am not the man 
that I once was. I am no longer strong to endure 
and cunning to conceal. Should the worst occur, 
should anything happen to me, call no one to 
your aid but my agent, Mr. Bingham. He alone, 
of all the world, knows my affairs. 1 have made 
no confidants. Even Harold Serle knows noth, 
ing. 1 am sorry for that now, for he might have 
aided you. He is a good fellow, Edith: honest, 
sincere, and true. Now leave me. If the dis¬ 
patch does not come to-night, I shall go up to 
New York by the first train in the morning. Go 
and take your usual drive. I do not choose that, 
the gossips here shall have any cause for suspi¬ 
cion respecting my affairs.” 
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He arew her towards him, kissed her forehead j 
with something more of tenderness than usual, j 
and then re-entered the library, signing to her j 
not to follow him as he did so. 

Edith obeyed without a word. In truth, she 
was stunned and bewildered. She went upstairs 
to prepare for her drive, in a dull vague dream 
of all-pervading pain. A strange atmosphere of 
unreality seemed to surround everything all at j 
once. The exquisite dress laid out upon the j 
bed, the elegant adornments of the room, the 
jewels sparkling in their cases on the toilette- j 
table, the horses pawing and champing their 
bits on the carriage-drive below her window— 
were all these and all that these things repre- j 
sented, to pass away from her ? And Sydney— 
could her father’s words be true? 

Doubt, serpent-like, had crept into her Eden. 
Yet she went through her toilette as usual. She 
wen rejected a pair of gloves that her maid 
brought her, as not matching precisely the deli¬ 
cate silver-gray which formed the pervading 
hue of her dress. She tried on three hats before 
finding one whose plume would suit the pale 
lilac ribbons, which, with soil ruffles of white 
lace, formed the trimming of her Parisian cos¬ 
tume. 

She came downstairs at lost, as calm and cold 
in appearance as ever. But some of her acquain¬ 
tances complained afterwards that she had passed 
them without recognitioh. They said that she 
had looked at them, evidently without seeing 
them. Not then, nor ever after, did they 
dream of the excess, of pain that had blinded 
those tearless eyes, nor how one name—that of j 
Livingston Sydney—was ringing unceasingly in 
Edith’s ears. 

The sun had set when she returned home. A 
cold gray mist was creeping up from the sea, and 
the pallor of twilight had replaced the rosy flush 
of sunset. Edith shuddered involuntarily as she 
crossed the threshold, and gave her wraps to her 
waiting attendant. 

“ Where is my father?” she asked. 

“He is in the library, miss,” answered the 
maid. “ The telegraph-boy brought a message a 
while ago, and Thomas took it in to him.” 

So it had come then. She paused at the door, 
and listened for a moment. A sound of heavy 
breathing, as of some one asleep, was distinctly : 
audible. She turned away. 

“ I will not wake him,” she thought. “ He 
has been sorely tried, and sleep will refresh 
him.” 

At that moment, Dr. Serle entered. After a 
brief hurried greeting, he asked her for news of 
her father. 


“ He has fallen asleep, I think,” she answered, 
“ and I do not like to arouse him.” 

The doctor went forward, and listened for a 
moment at the door. Then he turned towards 
her with a face pale with alarm. 

“Ibat breathing is not natural,” he said. 
“ Nerve yourself to meet a great calamity, Miss 
Carlyle. I fear the worst.” 

He opened the door as he spoke, and Edith 
followed him. Mr. Carlyle was lying prone on 
the floor, struck down by apoplexy. Sense and 
reason were gone forever, and life was fast fol-. 
lowing them. He still clutched, with convulsive 
grasp, a bit of paper. It was the telegram. Dr. 
Serle quietly took it, and when, a few hours 
later, the dim eyes were closed forever, ho placed 
it silently in Edith’s hands. It bore only these 
words: “Antarctic Mail fallen seven dollars a 
share since date of last dispatch.” 

She read and returned it. 

“What does this mean?” he asked, looking 
earnestly upon her white set features. 

“ It means total ruin. I am an orphan and a 
beggar in one and the self-same hour.” 

She threw herself beside the dead man, with 
an exceeding bitter cry. “ Oh, father, why did 
you leave me alone and friendless in the world!” 

A hoarse-toned agitated voice penetrated even 
the dense mists of her misery. “ Ruined, it mny 
be, but not friendless. This is not the moment to 
speak, but I must speak. Edith—Edith—I have 
loved you for years with all my heart and strength 
and soul. Friend—hysband—what you will—I 
am yours to command, now and forever.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mbs. Lobton’b five-o’clock teas were an insti¬ 
tution. Mrs. Lorton, be it understood, was 
young, pretty, stylish, wealthy, and fashionable. 
So now, on an afternoon late in October, there 
was a gay party gathered around her dainty 
tea-table in New York, to discuss the latest 
fashions and the newest scandal. 

“ Bonnets are to be worn very much larger 
than ever this winter,” said one. 

“Flirting,” said another, “with little Fred 
Greenaway, is she? Forgets, I suppose, that 
clause in the Prayer Book that says a man must 
not marry his grandmother.” 

“ Kitty Lister’s trousseau has arrived,” inter¬ 
posed a third. “Ten dresses from Worth’s, and 
all the lace manufactured expressly for her in 
Brussels.” ' 

“Mrs. Stoner,” put in another, “sails for 
Europe next week. People do say that she goes 
abroad to economize. And Livingston Sydney— 
what has become of him?” 
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“Have you not heard?” said Florence Long¬ 
ford, who, having gained by persistent pushing 
an entrit to the Carlyle mansion during the past 
season, felt, of course, fully competent to dis¬ 
course respecting their affairs. “ He has gone 
back to his post at the Belgian Legation. People 
did say that he was paying marked attention to 
Edith Carlyle this summer; but 1 knew there was 
nothing in it.” 

“Oh, by the way,” cried Mrs. Lorton, setting 
down her. cup, “who went to the Carlyle sale 
yesterday?” 

“ Well, I went, for one,” responded Miss 
Longford. “ I wanted to buy that little Dresden 
group of Cupid and Psyche for my boudoir. 
But dear me! such prices. Everything went 
nearly as high as one can buy them for in the 
shops.” 

“ I should have liked the dining-room chairs, 
had they gone a dead bargain,” said Mrs. Lorton. 
“ They were covered with real Levant morocco, 
and the frames were genuine Louis XIV. But 
the truth of the matter is that I forgot all about 
the sale till it was over.” 

“Heedless little creature!” said the elderly 
Mrs. VauVleyden, patting ter pretty hostess on 
the shoulder. “ For my part, I went merely to 
amuso myself.- I did not buy anything; but as 
that is the last entertainment we shall probably 
ever have in the Carlyle mansion, I did not care 
to miss it; and really it was a very enjoyable 


j affair. So many queer people, and then the odd 
' remarks: Just fancy a woman looking at that 
| lovely tapestry set and saying: ‘Well, if Pd 
have been as rich as them Carlyles, I wouldn’t 
\ have had carpet-furniture in my parlor, no- 
\ how!’” 

\ “ Utterly ruined, I suppose.” 

v “ Yes. A heavy fall in stocks, or something, 
s You know that is what killed old Mr. Carlyle. 

\ They do say he ran about the house for hours 
J raving like a maniac, and screaming: ‘I am 
| ruined—I am ruined,’ till all of a sudden he 
5 dropped down dead.” 

\ “How shocking!” And Mrs. Lorton gave a 
| pretty little shiver of dismay and sympathy. 

| “And what will poor Edith do, I wonder?” 

} “Teach music, perhaps. They do say that she 
\ intends going to Europe to study for the opera.” 

| “Oh, my dear—with that voice?” 
i Miss Longford, who had pretensions herself 
| to being considered an amateur vocalist, looked 
\ quite horrified at the idea. “And then she has no 
\ science, no style. Pellegrini used to say she 
reminded him of a broken-down music-box.” 

“Well, for my part, I always liked Edith’s 
j singing,” rejoined Mrs. Lorton; “and as for 
j Pellegrini, he invariably spoke ill of every singer 
that he had not taught himself.” And then the 
| conversation drilled into other channels, and Miss 
' Carlyle and her affairs were forgotten. 

[to be concluded.] 


LONG AGO. 


BY IDA LEE. 


Methinks I hoar a footstep 
Upon the old curb-stone; 

Its ringing music wakens 
Sweet mem'rise fair and young— 
Mem’ries of days far distant, 
Echoes of times gone by, 

Bright spring-time’s recollections, 
O’er which we lingering sigh. 
The step grows louder, nearer— 
Anon, a form I see, 

A hand upon the latchway: 

Be still, my heart, ’tis he f 
The old remembered features, 

The love-light in his eye, 

The look of sunny gladness 
Which once I proud despised. 
Again the old. old story 
Is whispered soft and low. 

Ah, love, do you remember 
That time so long ago ? 

8o long ago, yet seeming 
But yesterday, I ween; 


The barque floats on so swiftly 

W’heu once it le&ves the stream 
And breaks into old ocean, 
Boundless and vast and wide. 
8o youth and life flow on, love. 
With fate’s resistless tide. 

I hold thy hand iti mine, love, 
And mine in thine is luid; 
Sometimes the way is weary, 
Sometimes our hearts are glad. 
Life cannot bo all sunshine— 
Thank God ’tis not all pain; 
One gleam of summer glory 
Will break the clouds In twain. 
Oft in the quiet twilight. 

When I am sad and lone. 

Again I hear the tinging 
Of footsteps on the stone; 
Again my heart is young. 

My face is fresh and lair, 

And life is full of music. 

For thou, my love, art there. 
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A PASSING FANCY. 


BY LILY M. CCRRr. 

It is a queer breesy night in early May. The j 44 My darling,” it runs, “I am here in town, 


wind, swift and searching, seems to fairly revel 
around the summer-house of the Pearsons. 

The family has come out from the city but a 
few days since. There are only two, a young 
couple, Mr. Matthew Pearson and his wife: some¬ 
thing of society-people, who will remain a few 
weeks, before visiting the seashore. The village 
residents stand silent in awe, when the carriage 
comes down mornings among the business blocks, 
with Margaret Pearson’s perfect face looking 
carelessly out. There are those, perhaps, who 
remember her pareuts living here years ago, 
when little Margaret was a shy baby of six. But 
of her husband they know little, save that his 
fortune is ample, and that he purchased this place 
because during a long illness the wife he wor¬ 
shiped had constantly dreamed and murmured 
of it—the home of her childhood. 

And Margaret Pearson must be a happy 
woman, a firm believer in the strength of her 
hatband's arm, the flash of his thought, the 
courage of his soul! As such, she is envied. 

And yet to-night Matthew Pearson is walking 
slowly up and down the long drawing-room, alone, 
with an odd preoccupied face. 

There is a fire in the grate, lato as it is in the 
season. It is a whim of Margaret s, who has 
complained that the room felt damp. Matthew is 
just thinking of this, and of more—that it is 
imprudent in her to be out in the garden so long 
—as he supposes she must be, since he cannot 
5nd her in the house. He would go out after 
her, bat—they have had just a little falling- 
out It was at dinner, and—think of it as he 
may—he cannot feel himself at fault. She was \ 
irritable and petulant; he tried his best to tide \ 
ter over into a better humor, but in vain. S 
Suddenly a strong draft sweeps through the \ 
room, carrying light ornaments from table and 
mantel. Matthew attends to replacing them. A \ 
Japanese fan has fhllen close to the fire—so close, 
that in stooping to take it up, his face is heated | 
v* discomfort. Beneath the fan his hand 

touches something else—& twisted paper which 
perhaps the wind has also removed. He untwists 
h carelessly for a glance ere thrusting it in the 
fire, and sees the printed statement-form of a j 
country store. “ One of the servants’ love- j 

lettershe says, and looks it over. | 


\ and I must see you to-night. I know of no 
| better place than the river-bank bock of your 
! home. I have not seen you in so long, and I am 
i suffering horribly. I only ask to see you this 
I once. Answer, saying what time. 

Ever and forever— Mark.” 

> When Matthew reaches the signature, a shadow 
\ crosses his face. 

j “I suppose I shall always—dislike that name,” 
he says very slowly, and turns the note over in 
his hand as if there might be more of it—an 
address perhaps. 44 I wonder which of the girls 
it is,” he goes on. 44 It’s not Jenny, for she’* 4* 
love with the coachman. Nor old Mary.” 

He crumples the paper in his hand, and walks 
again to and fVo, growing restless and uneasy. 

44 Margaret should come in,” he says, wearily. 
“ She will catch cold.” 

He keeps on walking and thinking. 

44 Mark 1” he says, presently. 44 Who is there 
in the village by that name? The fellow writes a 
good hand.” 

With a white face he stops short, and throws 
himself violently into & chair. 

44 What should put such & thing into my head?” 
he cries, in a voice whose breaks and strains denote 
a great effort at control. “ Such a vile thought 1 
simply because she once had a passing fancy for a 
man of that name. Pshaw ! I am idiotic to-night. 
She should not have left me alone. Mark Wylie— 
yes, that was his name; but she never really cared 
for him. She couldn’t have loved that easy indo¬ 
lent man—she is all nerve and fire herself. I 
never knew what became of him after our mar¬ 
riage. Poor fellow! I suppose he took it hard.” 

He rises, smiling, but is strangely weak. 

44 1 must go after Margaret,” he says. 

It is still without, and the moon is completely 
hidden. He crosses the verandah, taking a path 
that leads around into the garden. 

She has been out for half an hour, and now 
his pride quite gives place to anxiety. But it is 
very shadowy here among the shrubbery. 

He wishes he could see her white dress fluttering 
here or there; but he continues toward the slope. 
There is a damp river-odor that is unpleasant, 
and he almost fears to look through the hedge of 
shrubbery, as he feels himself impelled by some 
strong inner force. 

( 337 ) 
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He puts out his hand and pushes the twigs j 
apart—and then he stands looking through and ; 
down over the slope quite to the water-edge. 
Whatever he may see, he does not move or cry out; 
he i9 cold and quite as death for a long time. He 
cannot exactly persuade himself that it is real. 

It is too much like a horrid dream, and his mind 
is incapable of steady thought. After a little the 
clouds part and the moon makes all more distinct 
and terrible. He moans feebly and can hardly 
stand. His fingers crumple up something, the 
slip of twisted paper he found such a short time 
before. Turning to retrace his steps, he falls 
headlong upon the moist odorous earth. After a 
moment, however, he rises, and brushing the dirt 
from his face goes back yet a little distance, where 
he may be sure she cannot see him or know that 
he has seen her. No, no, he will not let her know 
that he has seen her; he will call to her loudly, 
firmly as he can, and bring her up from that awful 
place—that awfhl meeting. He will never allude 
to it—for he does not allow himself to consider 
her at fault—but he will guard her in silence, be 
most tender to her, and trust to her purity, her 
sweet womanhood. All this strikes upon his 
brain fiercely, distinctly, as he waits to control his j 
voice. Yes, he knows now who it was that wrote j 
that note; it was he—Mark Wylie, her old lover 
—and it is he who is down there with Margaret. 
As her name comes to Matthew's lips it is almost 
a scream. It is so long since he has been jealous 
that the pang is a new terrible one. 

Then he calls to her, huskily at first, implor¬ 
ingly : 

44 Margaret—Margaret 1” 

When he has called several times and is certain 
she has heard him, he makes his way slowly back 
to the house, and waits upon the verandah until 
she comes. 

He takes her hand, leads her into the house, 
and apeaks with wondrous patienoe. 

44 My darling, you should not be out in the night 
air. Why are you so imprudent V 9 

She answers coldly: 

44 1 shall not suffer. The house is tiresome.’* 

“Tiresome?” he echoes, in a curious voice. 
44 But, Margaret, I—I was very lonesome—” 

He hesitates, paling to his brown beard and the 
browner hair at his temples. He is an erect 
muscular man, and his face is winning. It is 
pitiflil to see him so humbled. 

But she turns as if annoyed and brushes by him 
out of the drawing-room and across to the 
library. Her manner affects him strangely. 

Thinking very rapidly, he looks after her. 
Her dress is limp and soiled, and she is icy- 
hearted. She has ceased to love him; he is oer- 


tain of it. A change comes over him. He cares 
no longer to hide from her his discovery. He 
follows her slowly, with that scrap of paper. 

44 1 found this in the drawing-room, Margaret. 
Perhaps it belongs to you,” he says, composedly; 
but he cannot look her in the face. It is almost 
as though he, not she, were the guilty one. 
Perhaps she knows what it is before taking it 
hurriedly, as she does. 

“Well?” she says, with smothered passion. 

His voice deserts him, but with an effort he 
lifts his eyes to her countenance. 

44 Well ?” she repeat^, in such a tone as he has 
never before heard from her lips. “You have 
been seeking for something, and you have found 
it; perhaps you are satisfied. It is a nice occu¬ 
pation for a husband,” she continues, breath¬ 
lessly, “picking waste-paper from the fire, read¬ 
ing other persons’ letters. But let me tell you 
I have no wish to deceive you. It was an 
appointment for me—for me, do you understand ? 
And I have been keeping it, down on the river- 
bank. Yes, I your wife! But you knew it when 
you married me—knew that 1 loved him, and that 
only his poverty stood between us. Well, I have 
been a faithful wife for three years—three long 
years ; but do you imagine I have never once re¬ 
membered him? Oh, there have been hours 
when I have thought of him sitting by himself of 
an evening in a cheerless fourth-story chamber in 
the city—a room with a faded carpet, a dull lamp, 
and bare smoky walls: and I have Baid to myself 
that I would gladly give up all my dresses and 
jewels and pride if I could only go to him—his 
wife.” She makes a gesture significant of 
intense passion. 44 Yes, you knew it all when we 
were married; and you yourself had been in 
love before. Did you presume to ask for first 
love in exchange for your second-hand affection ? 
Did you, indeed? Oh I you men are wonder¬ 
ful creatures, with wonderful perception! And 
you have a curious idea of women!” 

She pauses a moment to breathe, but ho is 
stone-dumb. He only takes a step forward—and 
nearer to an ebony desk before which stands an 
• arm-chair. 

She resumes quickly: 44 You had no hesitation 
in telling me of your first love; how pretty slje 
was, how pure, how sweet! Daisy was her name, | 
and you have her picture there in your desk—a i 
relic too sacred even for the touch of your wife! 
Perhaps you thought that would make me love you. 
A brilliant fancy! It does me good to be able to 
tell you that I loved Mark Wylie ; and you cannot 
help yourself, although you do interest yourself in 
reading your wife’s private correspondence—” i 

Then Matthew finds his voice. 
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44 It is not so/’ he cries, passionately, 44 1 never 
dreamed it was yours or anything private 1 The 
wind blew things from the mantel; I stooped to 
pick them up—and the paper lay twisted there. 
If I had known, I would have burned it—God 
knows 1” 

His agonized face does not soften her. 44 Mar¬ 
garet,” he says, 44 1 never thought you cared 
•bout that picture. What is that picture to me— 
compared with you ?” He snatches open a drawer 
in a frantic way, and seizing the photograph, tears 
it in fragments and scatters them at her feet. 
“Now what is she to me?” he cries, hoarsely. 

But Margaret is flinty. 

44 What is Mark Wylie to me?” she asks, sar- 
CMtically. 

Matthew turns, as if whirled by the mighty hand 
of passion, and falls heavily into the seat by which 
he has been standing: his head drops forward on 
the ebony desk, and then there is silence. 

Margaret hesitates, but seeing him move 
digbtly, knows that he is not stunned. Still she 
is unrelenting, and speaks with coldness: 

44 1 never supposed you would care so much. I 
ought to tell you the whole story. I have done 
nothing very wrong. He came to me to-night in 
distress—asked me for aid. 1 couldn’t take your 
money to give to him ; that would not be justice. 
But I resolved to give him what belonged to me. 
Don’t fear: I meant to tell you of it, at once it 
was done. I came back to get my—my diamond 
bracelet and what spending-money was in my 
purse. Yes, I meant to tell you,” she repeats, 
Utterly. 44 It was only giving away my own 
things. And what do I want with bracelets when 
he is starving?” 

Her voice, tremulous with love and pity for 
mother, stabs her husband* to tho heart; he does 
not stir, but moans feebly. The pitiful sound 
must affect her, for she gives a strained unmusi cal 
laugh. 

“ Between Matthew and Mark,” she says, 44 1 
am half sick of living! Well, I am going to get 
tl now, and take it to him—if he has waited as 
bug as this. It will help him to a fresh start— 
•nd after to-night I shall ,never see him again.” 

Matthew gives no sign that he has hoard her, 
■ave another low sobbi ng m ean. 

Utterly,powerless' her to go in search 

* And hy-and% fee hamper go out 

and down, flptn the verandah. 1 roaring 

noise begins In Ids oars, and lastk fbr A bng time. 

When at length it cea*s, he hnjthgft tiflftia In* 
and is looking about him in a dated arny. 

“ Her bracelet !’* he cries, suddefily. rt ||y gift, 
my gift! (Hi, no, no; anything—any money ; 
but not that 1 It is not too late yet 1” * 

Vol. LXXXV.—22. 


He fumbles in his pocket, finds a key and opens 
a drawer, from which he takes some bank-notes. 

Then he rushes out of the house and desper¬ 
ately down through tho garden, stumbling often, 
but intent on his purpose. Here he comes face 
to face with her, returning. 

44 My gift, Margaret, my gift to you! Here is 
money, but do not give him the bracelet!” 

It awes her to see him moved thus—a man 
who has been so proud and strong. 

44 It is too late,” she says in a troubled voice, 
44 too late; he hits gone. Ho is far away by this 
time; he had a carriage waiting on the lower 
bridge. 1—I waited till I heard it start. Yes, it 
is too late. Come, I shall not see him again.” 

But she has to assist him; he is so weak he 
cannot walk without guidance. She takes his 
arm and pilots him back to the house. 

As they enter ho gently disengages himself from 
| her hand and turns into the library. The light 
falling on his face reveals its great pallor. 

She speaks slowly: 

44 You must not mind this—you arc tired. Don’t 
stay up too late. As for me, I think I will retire 
at once. Will you ring for James to close the 
drawing-room ?” 

41 Yes,” he says, quietly, 44 1 will do so.’* 

44 Then good-night.” 

44 Good-night, Margaret—but no,wait a moment. 
I want to tell you, Margaret, that for three yepunp 
I have loved you better than anyone else an 
earth or in heaven. I’ve believed in you as 1 
believe in God. Of Daisy Price, I never—” 

44 Hush!” exclaims Margaret, almost sharply. 
44 Never mind—it is a small matter now, and 
we are even. You’ll be up soon?” 

41 1 have some writing to do,” he answers, 
evasively. 

She hesitates for a moment. 

44 1 would not stay up too late,” she repeats, 
as she turns to the door. 

And now that she is gone, he reaches out hia 
arms as if to bring her back. 

44 Oh, my love, my wife!” he cries in anguish; 
“Margaret, Margaret!” 

Half an hour later, 44 after the storm,” he is 
sitting before the ebony desk, arranging some 
papers, and writing rapidly at intervals. 

His face is calm, yet stern with resolve. 

And Margaret? She has retired, only to toes 
about uneasily for a long thne, falling at Inst into 
a restless slumber. And so the hours go by 
ia silence, until it cannot be far from dawn. 

Ulan she wakes, sobbing wildly, and, raising 
bmelf on her arm, gazes about the room. 

TLe gas is fuming dimly os when "she fell 
asleep, and her husband has not yet come up- 
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fSairs. She rises, trembling as with a chill, and 
turns the light higher. 

“ Why does he not come?” she cries. 11 It is 
after four o’clock.” 

Slipping out into the hall, she listens intently. 
All is still. 

She goes softly down the staircase, and posses 
toward the library-door, wliioh stands ^jar. The 
light shines brightly through into the hall. 

She pauses, hearing the voice of her husband. 
He is weeping, and speaking to himself. 

“ Oh, God bless her!” he prays, with a tone of 
marvelous compassion. “God bless her sweet 
flair face, and every hair of her darling head. 
God bless and protect her, and comfort me when 
I shall see her no more.” 

41 No more,” repeats Margaret. Her hehrt 
seems almost to stand still. What can it mean ? 
What does he meditate? Not suicide! Would 
he—Oh, he could not leave her. He could 
not! 

White as death and cold at heart, sho presses 
further forward to see what he may be doing. 

His hat is beside him; there is a sealed letter 
lying upon the desk ; in his hand are some other 
papers. His bock is towards her, and he is 
holding her portrait to his lips. • 

“ She will remember me kindly,” he falters, 
4i even while loving another. It is not her fault; 
I was wrong. But I never knew. Oh, God! 
my love for her is a part of my life—no passing 
fancy, as that other, or as I hoped was hers for 
him. Oh, my own sweet Margaret, I leave you 
forever; I give you your freedom.” 

She can endure it no longer. “ My husband !’* 


she cries, shrilly, and rushes to bis side. “ Oh, 
my husband, what are you doing?” 

Her arms wind about him with a clutch like 
that of death. 

“I—I am going away, dear,” he says, with 
pathos, “ to leave you free. In two years, you 
know, you will be able—” 

“Going away?” she interrupts, hoarsely. 
“ Listen. I have just awaked from a terrible 
dream. I dreamed that you were gone, and that 
it was killing me, for 1 loved you. Ch, the awftil 
remorse, when I remembered all you bad been to 
me. Times of sickness came into my mind— 
hours when you had sot beside me night and day, 
caring for me, holding my head on your breast safe 
and sweet. I saw it all in an instant—saw that it 
was you—you only—I loved, and that nobody in 
God’s world could fill your place in my heart/ 1 

She lhlls at his feet in an agony of grief. But 
he lifts her, and will not let her slip away from 
him. His tears mingle with her own. 

“Are you sure, niy little wife?” he asks, 
earnestly. “ You are not deceiving me through 
pity? Bo honest, oh, my Margaret! For tha 
love of the angels, be honest!” 

He* arms close, and cling again, convulsively, 
about his neck. 

“ If you go,” she answers, desperately, “ I 
shall follow you, or dio!” 

“Oh, God!” he cries; “ : nfp wife, my love, my 
darling ! you are mine; you will love me!” 

** Forever,” she answers, brokenly, “if yon 
can forgive me—forever and ever.” 

“ My own wife,” he whispers, and she knows 
she is forgiven. 


“THE LADY SLEEPS. 1 

BT ALICE' MAnDS IW ELL. 


Tire lady sloops. Boneath her head 
The pillow’s all too smoothly laid— 

Too smooth the coverlet doth rest 
Down folded from her heavetan breast; 
Too placidly sho sleep*. 

The lady sleeps. Yet on her face 
My eyes no dream-wrought danger trace; 
No joy poops Hushing through her cheeks, 
Or brow half-knitted anger speaks 
Nor smiles she in her sleep. 

The lady sleeps. Too straightly laid 
Those limbs, inflexllo, there arrayed; 

No easeful curve of knee or aim, 

No shifting of the fingers calm, 
does folded as she sleeps. 1 


The lady sleeps. On forehead fair 
No mild heat-moisture damps her hiir, 
Though August’s pulses hotly leap 


* 


Through forerun! air. Why do you weep? 

Is it bocauec she sleeps ? 

The lady sloops. She so hath slept 
RIpco fmiriae; now the sun hath crept 
Under, tho western lattice; see— 

Why shut It out ? Wo nped not bo 

* * Afrnld HwiH Art sleep. 

Tbo ladv sleeps. Had silence kept 

') Kii;l v\ .it< h \h u hilf «.|ic slept; 

II \‘\ ..1! ! ftitnilv'T ■ (I 4 .11 ;b y 1-1 yours A 
I •'• • 1 • 111 ! I •: : • :i' 'i lea; ?» 

j She might* loss soundly alrep. , * 

Thn i T soft y A 

With Still, hudn'-l f.'MtMej s n hi, |* rinc low. 
AkJ wo Blight bring a trampling crowd, 
Kline wide ooch casement, shout aloud. 

And 'twould not break her sleep. 
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BT 1LLA WHBBLEB. 

A bum pale girl with solemn dark eyes Bat j where he had been carefully nursed and cared 
stitching at some delicate piece of needlework \ for during two long months, 
on the brood porch at Englewood; a handsome \ Heleq, then but fourteen, was at home for her 
young fellow, with clustering chestnut hair and < summer vacation. She read to him, sympathized 
sea-green eyes, lay stretched at her feet. \ with him, fanned him, and in & thousand kind 

Down on the lawn before them, another young j delicate ways won a place in his boyish heart, 
couple were idling over a game of croquet. The \ He was an orphan, heir to a handsome estate, 
emset-rays lighted the girl’s face on the lawn ; and his own master. 

with a golden halo. The sea-green eyes of \ Helen, too, was an heiress, the only child of a 
Laurence Bedford rested upon her with a fas- \ widowed mother. How romantic and how fitting 
dnated look. < ( that Laurence should insist upon a pledge of 

“ There is nothing so beautiful as beauty,” he J betrothal before he left Englewood to return to 
said aloud. \ college. 

Helen Gray's pale cheek flushed a little as she j “We are young, 1 know,” be said to Mrs. 
looked down on the handsome speaker. It was ; Gray, “ but not. too young to know our own 
the third tin^B during half an hour that he had j minds. I shall come into possession of my estate 
referred to her Cousin Adcle’s rare beauty. \ when I am twenty-one—three years from now. 

“Adclc 13 lovely,” she answered,.quietly. “IjA year later, when Helen is .eighteen,. ^ ill 
would give half of my life to bo os lovely.” 5 claim her. I can never find another like her.” 

“And I would give half of my fortune to have j Mrs. Gray only partially yielded. “ Vou may 
you so.” j see each other once or twice, in the four years,” 

The words wero spoken before he had time to \ she said, “ and you may correspond. . Helen is 
think. No sooner were they uttered than ho « too young for anything more. If ypu can, be 
would have given much to recall them. j loyal to each other, vfeyy well—it may. then 

Helen Gray shrank as if she had been struck. < become an engagement^ but if not, Very well 
Then she rose quickly, and vanished into the i also.” , . 

house. ^ | The lovers met for i a fqw aayq, two years later. 

“ Fve got myself into k nice scrape,” mut- ^ Then they did not meet again until a month 

tered Laurence, as he rose* up and looked \ before my story opens. ^ Helpn had just passed 

“^^Hy across the lawn. “A nice thing it \ her eighteenth birth-day K and was a tritje taller; 
was to* to the girl one intends to make \ but still thin, pale, and unformed- Laurence in 
his wife in .three shorfc months T Oh, well, j the meantime bad grown Up ^ handsome, as a 
Pm going fway In^a and she’ll forgive j sculptor’s model. He was already half spoiled 

as soon as I'm kkni. C A woman always by admiration, 

does forgive an absent roSjSr.” Amd with this J He liad felt a vague unconfessed sense of disap- 
consowng ^reflection, he sauntered across tlie pointment at Helen’s lack of personal charms, even 
lawn, and joined Adele Warner, whose comran-vJtefaM Adele came. After that, he gjreW reft less 
ion was just taking his departure. . J juhB of a nameless discontgntj which Helen 

Adele was like a.fccsji rose on^ whiefi'r Aal Yw' explain. ^ pj n • 

morning d«Vf still sparkled. Her soft blue eyes, J Adele was her cousin from New .Ymfk* a lovely 
her exquisiA comjjl^xion, her, red lipp, and her y,$^ r ypunger than herself, 

fine fair m if a delicate gold hue, made her j evmucjyvhen the family'gathered at tea, 

a picture^ J# JfecL rjiro beauty that it was no J Hylfa“She .has gone to her room 
wonder thiltfrotTeye of.lhurencc Bedford found i with A iS^^tjrache,” her mother explained, 
pleasure in resting upoi^ tier. j BtiWbe next morning Mrs. Gray found a letter 

Four years previous, ^Ihurencc Bedford, then \ 011 pSate. It ran thus: 
a romantic youth Of eighteen, had met with an J.Deab Moy^R: r 4 

accident while on a’hunting y^pedit ion near Eng- > Do not be, alarmed or angry; but I have 

Inrood, by which W?filwt4froleq a limb, flis i gone away .jto. a little while. J have gone 
companions carried* HH to ( JSnglcwppd House, \ to Aunt Gary’s, Adele’s mother. An even 
‘ (341) 
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exchange of daughters is fair; and you must 
keep Adelo until I return, which will be early in 
September. I have gone away in this way to 
save a scene. I have made up my mind I do not 
want to marry Laurence Bedford, and I have left 
him a note to that effect. Please do not ask any 
explanation. I simply could not be happy as 
his wife. Let me hear from you soon. 

Helen.” 

Sure enough, Laurence had received a very 
unceremonious congi from his betrothed. “ Please \ 
accept your freedom and allow me to have mine,” j 
she wrote. “ I think the affair has been a very s 
silly one from the first. Do not look on this as a < 
sudden whim. I have contemplated it for several j 
weeks. Be happy, and be quite sure I shall be.” ^ 

Laurence was shocked and surprised beyond J 
measure. But his nature was a buoyant one, and ! 
he resolved to make the best of matters. lie was ; 


Adcle’s “coming out” took place immediately 
after her graduation. The announcement of her 
betrothal occurred at the same time. Her com¬ 
panions looked upon her with envy. To be a grad¬ 
uate, to go into society, and to be betrothed to such 
a handsome young fellow ob Laurence Bedford— 
what more could a woman’s heart desire? 

She soon became a great belle, and developed 
such marvelous aptitude for society that her 
worldly mother was delighted, and her unworldly 
father distressed. 

Laurence was pleased at her success, and yet 
there was a drop of gall in the cup of his plea¬ 
sure, for very soon he came to be considered 
simply one of Adele’s many admirers. By all 
save the intimate fHends of the family, his 
engagement was discredited or ignored. 

At the eqd of the second year, Laurence found 
his position still more undesirable. He saw very 


naturally thrown much with Adele during the \ little of Adele, except in the whirlpool of society, 
next week; and at the end of it, concluded not v Nor was there any hope of change, until the 
to go away, as he had intended. At the end of \ time of his probation should be at an end. He 
another month he had made an avowal of love to came to the conclusion, therefore, that he might 
her. ; as well Bpend the remaining two yeinp in travel. 

“ I have loved you ever since I first saw you,” He was tired of hovering about the doorways of 
he said. “ Helen saw it—I could not conceal it— reception-rooms, to catch a passing smile and 
and that was why she gave me my freedom.” glance from the eyes of his betrothed. 

Adelo herself had become, meantime, very He went to China. When he parted from 


much in love with the handsome Laurence. > Adele, he was forcibly struck with the fact that 


“ But 1 cannot give you my answer till I see } she looked five years older than she did that day 
papa,” Bhe faltered. “It all rests with him.” in the garden at Englewood. Two years of dia- 
Sho was going home the next week, and Lau- sipation had told severely upon her delicate 
rcnce was to returp with her. The next day beauty. 

after their departure, Mrs. Gray received a noto “Be careful of yourself, Adele,” he said; 
from Helen. “keep some of your roses until I claim you.” 

“ Won’t you shut up Englewood, mamma,” sho He laid no ’injunctions upon her fidelity. He 
wrote, “and take me to Europe? Some of my had no fears of that. He was onljj of her 

friends here sail in three weeks, and want us to losing the beauty he so worshiped. 
join them. Don’t Refuse me, for I have set my Adele shod some toars over his departure. She 
heart on it.” had grown used to Kis presence—grown used to 

Three weeks later, Helen and her mother were knowing ho was always „ai her command. Sho 
on the Atlantic. Adele had gone back to school, felt utterly desolate for a whole day, and cried 
and was pursuing her last year's studies with a herself to sleep tho first night, 
blazing soljtairo on her left hand, which was the Laurence wrote her charming letters of travel, 
distraction of all her classmates. Meaptlmo, descriptive of the places and the people he saw, 
Laurence was trying to submit with grace to, the and she replied with brief notes, interspersed 
decree of Adele’s father. ^ with bits of gossip concerning mutual acquain- 

“ Yes, you can marry my daughter,” he Jmd tances. Adele did not excel as a correspondent. 


said, “ if you love her well ^enough, and Bho j Laurence drew uncomplimentary comparisons 
loves you well enough to wait jkur years. But j between her missives and tho scholarly letters of 
I am opposed to early marriages. No girl is fit his former sweetheart; but a glance at the lovely 
to be a wife before she is twenty-one at least— porcelain picture of £lele he carried restored 
twenty-five is better.” | his contentment. ^ . 

It occurred to Laurence that he was to spend \ “ A fellow can endure rather weak letters 

the greater part of his youth in the interesting j during occasional absenoee/j he said, mentally, 
capacity of an “ engaged man.” 3 H$ felt himself j “ better than ho could the light of a plain face 
almost another Jacob. } opposite him at the table three times a day." 
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Laurence loitered through India, and made 
his way slowly back to Europe. He was in no 
haste to reach New York until a few months 
before the time appointed for his marriage. That 
was to take place in the late autumn or early 
winter. But in June he grew tired of Europe, 
and sailed for New York. 

Just after he sailed, a package of letters 
arrived in London for him which would have 
delayed his departure for several months, had it 
been received. 

As it was, he went to his hotel, dined, bathed, 
made a careful toilet, and at nine he rang the 
ball of the Warner mansion, and sent up his card 
to the ladies. 

There was a step on the stair, the trail of a 
garment in the hall, and a lady entered—a lady 
ef medium height, with a beautifully rounded 
figure. She was dressed in black, from the soil 
ruche about the column-like throat to the black- 
slippered feet—a young lady, with a full oyal 
face, the soil cheeks huraing with a rich carna¬ 
tion, the lips luscious as a ripe strawberry, the 
eyes dazzling in their brilliancy. She camedor- 
ward with a smile, her hand extended. 

“ I came down to make the welcome home to 
you a little less inhospitable, Mr. Bedford/' she 
said. “ My aunt and cousin ore unfortunately at a 
concert; they were undoubtedly unaware of your 
return. 1 hope you are quite well, and I do not 
find you as much changed as I had expected.” 

He looked down upon the handsome, smiling, 
brilliant face before hhu in dumb.wonder. 

" I beg pardon—I—” he bcgfcii,! . . 

Her face broke into a ripple of smiles. “ Is it 
possible I have changed #o oauch that you do not 
know shf said. 44 Hq*e fouy years indeed 

aged Helen Gray so much ?” j. 

For the first time in his life, Laurence Bedford 
lost bis composure. He sank into a seat, with 
an ejaculation of astonished wonder. 

44 Helen Gray !” he cried. 44 Why, it scarcely 
seems possible. When did you arrive?” ‘ 

41 Nearly a month since,” Miss Gray answered, 
with well-bred composdre, as she gracefully 
seated herself. “ My mother died in Rome last 
winter, and I found Europe Unendurable; so I 
came bock to America. But I had no home, you 
know, for we sold Englewood, and I came to my 
annt, my only living relative.” 

“But you are so changed, so transformed,” 
Laurence murmured, after expressing hi# regret 
at her mother's decease. ^ 

Miss Gray smiled sadly, and dropped her long 
eyelashes. 

“The years change us all,*' she said, 44 they 
Till leave their marks.’ f 


44 Oh, it is not that,” Laurence hastened to say. 
44 You look not a day older than when 1 last saw 
you; but entirely different. You have wonder¬ 
fully improved, if you will pardon my boldness 
of speech.” 

44 1 am like my mother’s people,” Helen 
answered, quietly. “They all mature late: and 
the climate of Italy, where I remained roost of 
the time, was very beneficial to me. I hope to 
return before many years.” 

They fell to talking of their travels, and to (he 
astonishment of both, ten o’clock struck before 
they fancied they had been talking twenty 
minutes. Simultaneously the hall-door clanged 
to, and steps came along the corridor. 

Laurence rose (o his feet. 44 Impossible!” he 
said, looking at the clock, U I cannot have been 
here an hour! Really—” 

But his speech was cut short by the appear 
anoe of Mrs. Warner and A<lele in the doorway. 
Adele stylishly and becomingly dressed, yet so 
changed, so faded, that she seemed but a gboet of 
her former self. Her beauty had been of the 
rare, delicate, flower-like type that goes etyty; 
and late hours and four years of society had 
hastened the work. The cheeky deprived of its 
beautiful bloom, looked thin; the nose was 
sharpened a little ; the eyes had lost their glow : 
and as she stood beside her cousin for a moment, 
she seemed five years her senior, and was ns 
utterly eclipsed as a star is ^eclipsed by the sun. 

The meeting of the lovers wps formal and con¬ 
strained, and Laurence took his ^©|ftrturc very 
soon, promising to call the following day. On 
this occasion, he found Adele beautifully attired in 
a pale-blue silk, but the pearl-powder on her cheek 
was no substitute for the bloom he had formerly 
admired: nor was the gold-powder on her hair 
any substitute for the sunny lustre that had once 
been its principal charm. 

How different with Helen! She did not go 
into society, on account of her recent loss. But 
in her drives and walks, and wherever she was 
seen, she attracted universal attention by her 
rich spirited type of beauty. 

Adele hod engagements for two weeks, ahead, 
and informed her lover that he must wait 
patiently until the termination of that time, 
before he could see much of her. 44 But you and 
Helen can console each other,” Bhe said. 44 And 
no doubt you will find it very pleasant to com¬ 
pare notes of travel.” 

Laurence was not slow to avail himself of this 
permission: and for two brief, bright, dangerous 
weeks, he walked, talked, drove, and chatted 
with this beautiful girl, whom he had once told 
he would willingly relinquish half his fortune to 
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endow with the beauty of Adele. And nCw, 
if Adele Were but half as beautifhl, he would 
think himself blest. While he talked with Helen 
of men, places, and customs ; while he listened to 
her bright fund of anecdote and incident, he 
looked at her lovely face, at the curves of her 
exquisite form, at the tempting crimson of her 
perfect mouth, and grew intoxicated. “What a 
blind fool he had been. It was Helen he 
loved — Helen he had always loved. She was 
fifa boyhood’s fluncy, Iris manhood’^ ideal. It 
was she, this beautiftil, cultured, interesting, 
womanly woman, who was suited to him, fitted 
for his lifb companion ; not the faded, frivolous, 
shallow Adele. He grew fairly mad with pain, 
as he realized his position. 

One afternoon he was Shown into the shaded 
parlor, where Helen was playitvg softly. “ Do ; 
not let me disturb you,” ho said, as she rose. : 
“I am in the mood to have my savage sonl : 
Soothed by music’s charms. Are the other ladies I 
out?” 

“I think so,” answered Helen. “They went • 
out to lunch before I took my usual long walk. • 
1 havo just returned, and have riot seen them.” ; 

Sho played on softly, her dark eyes lifted ' 
dreamily, her fine hands straying idly over the 
white keys, and bringirig Out sweet plaintive : 
chords. 

Laurence’s eyes were fixed upon h£r face with 
brooding passion in them. Presently, Helen 
rose, and as she turned towards him, she saw 
Che fervor of Iris glance. At the same time, her 
bands were closely prisoned in his. 

“Helen!” he cried, impetuously, “my own 
sweet Helen, I cannot be longer silent. I love 
you—I have rilways loved you. You were my 
early only love: you cast me off for a foolish) 


whim. I tried to believe myself content without 
you—to fbrm other tie*—but 1 know now 1 have 
always loved you. These two weeks have been 
a delirium of joy to me. Helen, Helen, tell mte 
that you will take me back into the place where 
I belong.” 

His face was on fire, his voice trembled with 
passion. But Helen stood up cold and proud, 
and her voice hard, as she replied: 

“ Mr. Bedford, I cannot excuse this most incx- 
cusable behavior. I loved you once, long ago* 
and you chose to make me So ashamed of the 
love that I cast it out of my heart forever. I 
have for four years thought of you only as my 
cousin’s lover, almost her husband. You insult 
both her and me by ibis conduct. I supposed 
you were aware that 1 am to be married to a 
very worthy man, Mr. Lenox, as soon as my 
term of mourning expire*. Please allow me to 
pass.” 

She swept by him, and as she vanished 
through the door, the alcove curtains parted, and 
stately and white and stem as Nemesis herself* 
Adele stood before him. 

“I heard it all,” she said. “Go, and never 
let me see your face again.” She dropped the 
shining solitaire which she had so long worn 
into his hand as she spoke, and pointed towards 
the door. 

With bowed bead he left her aceusing pres¬ 
ence, and went forth from the house for the Iasi 
time. 

Six months fatter he read the notice of a bril¬ 
liant event in high life—a double wedding of the 
beautiful eoMihs. 

Adele had ‘married the richest of her many 
admirers, and Helen K6r foreign lover. Jaoob 
had served for both in vain. 


DEATH. 


BT HELEN A. BAIN.S. 


Whenc* comes tbo blight to frnit and flow'r- 
A blight no time can heal— 

Oh, why upon the gayest hour 
Do strains of sadness steal ? 

Upon the brow so smooth and white, 

And on the cheek of bloom, 

And in the eye of dancing light. 

Whence comes that shade of gloom ? 

Upon the golden crown of day 
Why is night's signet set ? 

Why are the flow’rs whore walk the gay 
With tears by mourners wet ? 

Why hushed that voice so clear and sweet ? 
Why is that marble brow, 


Ob, why thoso careless feet 
So strangely silent now ? 

Death—Death—the reaper Death b hare* 
To breathe upon ^ie flow’r 
For many days onr constant care. 

And blight it in an hour. 

To scatter dust upon the brow 
Where genius’ impress lies. 

To pale the cheek so flush till now, 

To dim those laughing eyes. 

Relentless death’s ne’er-failing blight 
To all our treasures come, 

To teach us there 4 * a world of light, 

And “earth is not our home." 
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It was nearing sunset one late September 
evening, and the autumnal beauty of the maples 
shone resplendent in the golden light. Only 
chance could have led one into that out-of-the- 
way section of the city, where the giant trees that 
overtopped the sidewalks called to mind the days 
lang syne, when these self-same highways and 
byways were pretty country lanes. 

Architecturally, the street was a wreck. It was 
too old to be modern, and not old enough to be 
antique. But, if it was not really picturesque, it 
was suggestive. At any rate, it was not common¬ 
place. If it had been, the man who was walking 
slowly along under the maples never could have 
endured it. 

It was Allen Craik, as almost anyone in the 
neighborhood could have told you. He was an 
artist with unmistakable ability, but a poor ser¬ 
vant of popular taste. He had painted several 
pictures of signal merit, but they were not of the 
taking kind, and, though they hod won a few 
adjeetives from the critics, they were still unsold. 
Unfortunately, too, Allen Craik was more in need 
c 4 money than praise. 

He was walking along this evening in a con- ; 
tsmplative mood, trying in vain to decide upon 
a subject for his next picture, which he hoped by 
hard work to have finished in time for the January 
exhibit at the Academy. But he could think of 
nothing except a “study” of some sort or other, 
whose beauty was hidden from the eyes of the 
uninitiated. 

He paused in front of a very unpromising 
house, and let himself in with aynight-key. He 
had closed the door, and started up to his little; 
room on the third floor, when he turned quickly 
* the unexpected sound of footsteps behind^ 
him. A beautifhl Italian greyhound had entered > 
the house with him, and was following him up- j 
stain. | 

Allen stopped with his hand on the balustrade, j 
and looked with kindling eyes atijie dog’s grace- ] 
ftil proportions. His coat was of a pearl-color < 
and smooth as satin. His limbs were lithe and < 
delicate, and his head was absolutely perfect. 
About his neck there was a fine silver chain collar 
tied with a knot of blue ribbon and supporting i 
a frndftil little padlock on which the name \ 
•• Beppo M was engraved. I 

Allen sat down on the stairs and stroked him \ 


with a loving hand. The dog whined pitifully, 
as though begging to be taken oare of. 

‘‘I’d like to have you, Beppo,” Allen said, 
“ but I’m afraid your owner would miss you 
sorely, if I were to keep you here. Come, sir.. 
Go home!” 

He ran downstairs again, and much against 
his will, shut the dog out on the steps. 

When he came down at eight o’clock, on his way 
to the Institute lecture, Beppo was still there, and 
would not be dissuaded from following him. 

Obviously the dog was lost, and Allen con¬ 
cluded to take him in for the night at least. 

The next morning he looked all through the 
papers for an advertisement for Beppo, hut could 
find none; nor did any appear during the whole 
following week. Finally he concluded that the 
dog had been given up by his owner, and so 
adopted it himself. 

Beppo took very kindly to his new master, who 
lavished upon him the best that his scanty means 
could supply. It was on open question some, 
times which fared the better, the master or the 
dog. 

But Allen’s devotion was qot wasted, for the 
dainty creature had furnished him with the, 
needed inspiration. He began to paint;a picture 
in which Beppo was used as the central figure, 
with one foot in the air, and hia delicate head 
poised with perfect grace. 

The picture was finished, and accepted by the 
judges. In the January exhibition it was hung 
in the south gallery, and was catalogued thus: 
“ 287— A Born Aristocrat. Allen Craik. For 
sale; price $200.” 

At the close of the first week of the exhibition, 
Allen was seated in his shabby little room alloy¬ 
ing his one luxury—an open fire-place. He had 
been reading the art reviews aloud to Beppo, and 
experiencing the novel sensation of being “all 
the rage,” for the picture was the gem of the 
exhibit, according to the critics. < , 

“It’s all your doing, Beppo,” Allen observed, 
contentedly, os he smoothed the dog’s silky ears. 

Just then there was a knock at tho door, and 
Allen rose to admit a stranger, first thrusting 
Beppo into the inner room, where he slept. He 
could not conceal his surprise w|ien he saw that 
his visitor was a young lady, who was quite 
alone. 

( 345 ) 
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She was completely enveloped in sealskin, and i 
wore a broad-brimmed beaver hat with nodding i 
plume, which was vastly becoming to her deli- \ 
cate face and bronze hair. She was very beau- j 
tiful, though she looked as though she had not \ 
yet recovered from the effect of some severe ill- \ 
ness. 5 

When she found herself alone in the presence j 
of a tall fine-looking young man, who regarded \ 
her with unfeigned astonishment, she blushed j 
vividly, and Allen fell to sketching her mentally $ 
on the spot. \ 

“ Excuse my unceremonious visit,* * she said at 
last, rallying, and her voice was fall of melody; j 
“but I was so eager to have the matter settled \ 
that' I could not wait. You are Mr. Allen Craik, | 
the artist?” I 

He bowed, but not without wonder. j 

“ You have a picture on exhibition at tho s 
Academy?** she resumed, hastily. “I have) 

taken a fancy to it, and I want to buy it. I saw 
by the catalogue that it was offered for sale.’* j 
Allen’s heart bounded. Was H possible that > 
fate had favored him at last? j 

“What was the price?” she queried, drawing \ 
Off her glove; “ I have forgotten.” j 

“Two hundred dollars,” Allen replied, quite j 
solemnly, for two hundred dollars weren’t to be \ 
mentioned by him With irreverence. { 

“Well,” said his impulsive visitor, “if it is j 
agreeable to you, I will make the purchase at ? 
once, and write a check for the amount.” \ 

Hardly trusting his luck, Allen brought paper j 
and a pen, and the young lady wrote out tho j 
following draft: 

“New York, January 8, 18—. j 

“The Chemical Bank of New York pay to j 
Alien Craik or order the sum of two hundred j 
($200) dollars. I 

“ Juanita Fayae.” ■ 

• “ I feel so thankful,*’ she said, while she was j 
drawing on her glove, and Allen was writing a \ 
receipt, “so thankful that no one happened to } 
purchase your picture before, Mr. Craik. This \ 
is the first day 1 have visited the Academy, and j 
I came directly from there to make sure of it. I $ 
am not an art-critic, and I confess that I cannot j 
point out the merits of your picture,' though it j 
pleased me infinitely. I am told it i9 a master- s 
piece in the study of animal life; but its great > 
charm for me lies in the fact that you have 
painted an exact image of a dog which I lost > 
last fall—a dog which 1 loved almost to distrac- • 
tton.” | 

As she glanced up, Allen saw that her lovely j 
eyes were fall of tears, and with an indescribable j 


i) 

pang he realized that he stood face to face with 
Beppo’s mistress. 

Of cqume, it would have been the proper thing 
for him to have gone down on his knees, figura¬ 
tively speaking, and to have formally returned 
his pet to its rightful owner. But he thought of 
Beppo’s intelligent companionship and the warm 
affection which had grown np in his heart for the 
beautiful creature, and closed his lips. He did 
what nine people out of every ten would have 
done, I’m afraid—he said nothing. 

“And—oh, yes!” exclaimed Miss Fayal, when 
she had conquered her emotion; “ I want to ask 
you, could you find time to paint me a com¬ 
panion-picture to the one now in tho Academy ? 

I would pay you your own price for it. I have 
another dog—an Irish setter—and I would like 
to have a picture of him too.” 

Of course, Allen could do it, and was glad of 
the chance. He said so eagerly and hastily* for 
now that the opportunity for confession woa 
gone, he was in mental terror lest Beppo should 
bark from the other room, and be recognized. 

“When would you like me to begin,” he 
asked. 

“ Now—immediately,” she said, earnestly. 

“ Could you?” 

“ Oh, yes. But how about the sittings? Will 
you give the dog into my care for a while?” 

“No, indeed,” she answered; “I won’t trust 
him out of my sight. Excuse me; I didn’t mean 
to be rude; but since I lost Beppo, I cannot 
bear to part from Vladimir, even for a moment,” 

“ How did you come to lose your dog?” Allen 
asked, hypocritically. 

“ I never could tell,” she answered, dolefally. 

“ I was outriding, and ho followed the carriage. 
Then wo had a runaway, and wo were upset, I 
was very badly hurt, and in the excitement m 
forgot all about Beppo. He must have lost track 
of us somewhere.*’ 

“Didn’t you advertise for him?** XAdti* ven¬ 
tured to inquire. 1 1 

“Yes,” she said; “but not till a whoi<AnoHth 
after we had lost him. "FbmwhHei they thb^ght 
I was going to die, and everybody was so worried * 
about me that they said they iik no tfine or 
inclination to think of the dog, thdbgh I havfe 
always felt that they might have done so far niy 
sake—I loved him so. When I began 0 * tb get 
better, we advertisod for liim;' but I suppose n*> 
one thought of looting at that late dAy/nad* If 
they had, I hardly suppose they’d hkn% 
him back. He was so beautiful that 
blame anyono for wanting to keep 7 himf v B&t 
pardon mo for this egotism in speaking of my 
loss; What an imagination you must have, to 
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build up out of your consciousness a picture so 
like Beppo. It reminds me of Turner painting 
a dragon before the bones of a single Saurian had 
been found.” 

Allen felt his color rise, but he said nothing 
more than some polite phrase. It was quite 
impossible for him to confess now. 

44 If you don’t care, Mr. Crnik,” she resumed, 

44 1 would like you to come to my house.” 

4 * Certainly,” he said, with a low bow; 44 when¬ 
ever you wish.” 

44 Next week—Monday—” she suggested; “at 

ton?” 

44 At ten,” he assented; and she drew her fur 
Moak about her, preparatory to departure. 

Before she went, she gave him her card and 
address. 

When she hod gone, Allen stepped into his 
bed-room. Beppo was fast asleep on the rug 
before the fire. 

44 If jou had known,” he cried, stooping to 
Ae dog, “you might hare disgraced me.” 

Tito sittings at Miss Fayal’s began on the fol¬ 
lowing Monday, and for eight weeks Allen was 
at work on a life-size portrait of Vladimir, a 
superb setter, at whose posing Miss Fayal was 
generally present in person. 

8he was an orphan girl, under the guardian¬ 
ship of her uncle and aunt, and it was easy to 
see that she was bora to a vast inheritance. 

In March the picture was finished, and Miss 
Fayal exhibited it and the artist one afternoon 
to a few of her friends. 

44 It is perfect,” she said, in her own impulsive 
way, when she found a chance of speaking to 
Allen alone. 44 They are all charmed with it, 
Mr. Croik. Now what do you think <of under¬ 
taking something else? I have been thinking 
about it for some time. I would like a picture 
painted for my aunt’s birthday—a picture of 
myself, with both the dogs in it.” 

44 Do not ask me to do it,” said Allen, looking 
away from the fair flaoe—which he had p&int^df, 
alas! only too well, on the tablet of his heart. 
44 1 cannot do it—I am too busy—4hbt is, I riiust 
not. Excuse me, Miss Fayal; I cannot come to 
a decision atonc^”. t 

8he looked st bin m* astonishment, and then; 
suddenly she dropped her eyes^ 

44 Well,” she said, 44 I^will hold the offer open 
to you; but I hcg£,you wopjt refuse. I know 
that no one else can do it so well; and you 
printed. Beppo jtobtf to life.” 

44 Thanks , 99 he said^ flushing crimson; “I do 
Mt deserve your praise. You have done me a 
service. Miss Fayah The money you have 
prid me for these pictofts has been very accept¬ 


able to one so poor as I, and it has put mo in the 
way of making more.” 

“I am very glad,” she said, softly; and she 
meant it too. 

44 Yes,” he continued, “and then your patron- * 
age is in its way a recommendation. I have lmd 
three orders since I began to paint for you, all 
of which I am sure that I owe to you.” 

8he blushed, but looked only half pleased, fbr 
there was a bitter note in his voice, which sha 
did not care to hear. 

“Good-bye,” he said, without offering to taka 
the hand she held out to him. 44 To say that 1 
thank you is to soy little.” 

He was gone before she knew it, on bis wny 
home to the little old street where the maples 
were now standing bleak and bare, swaying their 
naked limbs iu the March tempests. 

When he reached his room, he sat down and 
wrote a note which cost him a hard battle. 

The following morning he folded it up and 
sealed it. Then he fastened it to Beppo’s collar, 
and took the dog with him down the street. 

Before they had left the room where “A Born 
Aristocrat” had been painted, Allen gave Beppo 
his last caresses, for at the end of an htoar they 
Btood in front of where Miss Fayal live<t 

The dog recognized it instantly, and leaped 
directly over the fence into the yard. Allen 
knew that the servants would find him, and, 
turning on liis heel, he walked briskly away. 

Miss Fayal’s joy at the miraculous restoration 
of her pet knew no bounds. In her excitement 
she failed to notice the letter which had been 
folded so tightly about Beppo’s collar. When she 
found it, she went to }icr room and blocked the 
door. Even her prodigal pet was jfefcgBtten. 

44 1 have aatod the part of a knaVfy sl it ran. 

44 and I do not ask you to forgive me, though I 
have met with punishment enough, God knows. 
T return Ueppo to you. I have had him all the 
time. Ha came to me at first, and I did not 
know'to* whom be belonged till that day you came 
to buy my Academy picture. Then I had learned 
todbvO him So*well that 1 could not bear to part 
with him, and I was dishonest enough to keep 
him. But now 1 send him back, and spike a hill 
oonfession; of my sins. I will never see you 
again. Do not ask me to point anything more for 
you—least of all, your own portrait. My refusal 
might seem ungrateful, and I swear to you I am 
not that. It is only that I cannot, I dare not!— 
for poor, wretched, and obscure as I cm, I have 
ventured to love you, and it would be the maddest 
folly for ,me to live any longer in your presence.’’ 

The coals were dying out o» the hearth as 
Allen sat and wondered how thfee irdrda would 
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affect Miss Fayal. Would she dospise him 
utterly—or only pity him? Would she laugh at 
him ? No, no! not that! 

There was a knock at the door. Allen rose to 
admit the very subject of his thoughts. It was 
Juanita Fayal, and Beppo was at her side. 

“I have come to bring you back your dog,” 
she said, holding out both her hands to him, and 
•peaking in a low tremulous tone. “Allen, 
would you mind taking me too?” 

He looked at her in a dazed way, and she laid 
her cheek against his arm. 

“ It is dreadful for me to oome here and say 
this to you,” she said, blushing painfully; “ but 
l knew that you did not and would not under- \ 
stand, and I could not bear to have you drift | 
away from me.” 


A low half-audible murmur escaped his lips, 
and he caught her to his heart. 

“Do you mean it?” he whispered, huskily. 
“Darling, darling! I am so unworthy of you.” 

“ Let me be the judge of that,” she said, lifting 
her face to his. 

It was wet with tears, but he dried them with 
his kisses. ' • 

“And you love me?” he asked, half incredu¬ 
lously. “ You are willing to marry a beggar like 
me?” 

** Yes,” she said, smiling, “but you are not to 
call my future husband any such names.” 

Then there was very much more, which it would 
v be a breach of confidence to relate; but it ended 
| by her stooping down to hug Beppo. 

( “You did it, dear old doggie!” she said. 


REVERIE. 

BY CLINTON 8COLLABD. 



Andarklfaft night, when day has flown, 

Aud lisping raindrops patter low, 

When, like sere harbingers of snow, 

Actors tl»e lawn (feud leaves arc blown, 

Thon Would I lie, and dream alone, 

Upon a conch, in languorous ease, 

Of Runny lauds and blisa unknown 
Beyond the sapphire seas. 

There, like the sunlight-dancing mote, 

Would l, to emerald shores conveyed, 

Adowu some river’* dim arcade 
Through peerless water-lilies float, 

Aud heur the whispferlng leaves breathe oot 
Their tender touching melodies. 

And aee, beneath the olive-trees. 

The lovers stroll about. , , 

. . ' . t c i< i , 


Or through a city old and drear 
At radiant noontlclo would I go. 

In ruffled lace and tall chapeau. 
Like giiy and gallant dataller, 
fleeting, perchance, Boccaccio, 

By lovely Arno’s songful flow. 
Commingling with the throng to hear 
THcir jests or tales of woo. 

But dearer for at eve to stroll 
Along thy winding ways, Stambonl, 
And catch above some guy Uizaar 
The liquid glance of Eastern eyce, 
And In the blue of Eastern skies 
Beheld, the paling crescent shine, 
And hear sweet Sefie’s voice afar. 
Then feel her hand in mine. 
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HV.it tender heart has tender hHHVis, 

And-silent fott and blushing face; 
Bbe goes about her loving work 
As one who walks In sacred place. 
And those she serves are as the shrine 
Wherein she worships the Divine. 

To every gentle deed she does, 

Sho strives to add some loving touch; 
She feels she cannot loVe enough; 

She feels sho cannot serte too much. 
Her overy plan she Ungers o'er, 
JPorever adding more and more. 


And aU within her reach must share 
Thajoy of every festive hour: 

To homely boons of food and fire 
She adds the dainties and the Howto; 
And poets might be proud to take 
The pretty gifts she lores to make. 

And whether, as through Ufe she goes, 
Her bands are always full or no— 
Whether she has to gflve or take, 

Her heart will still with love o’erflow, 
And still her sweat and sunny face 
Will make the woeid a brighter place 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Even a person accustomed to the extravagant 
luxuriousness of fashionable life at the present 
day might have been surprised into admiration 
by the dining-room which Amy entered after her 
toilet was completed. Indeed, the furniture of 
the room and the appointments of the table were 
rather those of a well-arranged city mansion, 
than the more simple appliances of a cottage in the 
country, where comfort and rest are supposed to 
be the first objects of life. Indeed, it might have 
beerf said of Mrs. Burbank Norton, that, an 
atmosphere of expenditure pervaded her wjiole 
establishment. There was nothing permanent^ 
about nothing that spoke of the slow dignified 
iucrome of wealth, in which old families are apt 
to re$brif 'their energies and thoir successes. 
Everything around this cottage was now and 
resplendent, but without the old - fashioned 
groundwork of progressive prosperity. 

Amy was not sufficiently acquainted with Chose 
grades of good take that bespeak the highest 
culture, to comprehend the Innate vulgarity of 
mere display, and to her vivid imagination the 
whole mansion was like the palace of some fairy 
queen, fhll of poetry and romance; which, how¬ 
ever, she intended to tread as if she had been 
wandering through ‘'marble halls” all the days 
of her life. 

I am afraid that Seth Hale felt a little unjusti¬ 
fiable pride of his daughter, when Bhe entered 
the dining-room, gave a glance of careless 
approval around the room, and seated herself 
with some unnecessary rustling of the light-silk 
dress on the edge of her chair. There was ..ally 
more dash in this than he had yet discovered in 
the movements of Mr3. Burbank Norton, who in 
•ome previous stage of her life must have gone 
through a subduing process, that made her air 
almost appealing, when the person she wished to 
influence was of superior importance. Did this 
spring from the influence of some enforced train¬ 
ing, or was it the refinement of high breeding? 
Sometim^ this is a very difficult question to 

rate, Seth Hale, who had imbibed a 


good deal of energetic dash in his frontier life, 
was well pleased with the contract. Tho very 
rustle of his daughter’s dress delighted hiuu 
The calm survey which she took of the table 
was reassuring. Neither the glitter and blase 
of all that cuUglass which held tho coloring of 
rubies, emeralds, and topaz, in waiting for various 
wines that Amy had never tasted — the white 
gleam of aijver, nor the embroidered napkins, 
had the power to move her into a word of admir¬ 
ation. She had never dined at anything more 
fashionable than a boarding-school heij 

but notwithstanding soya ^plls of, inward 
nervousness, felt quite prepared to supnprtali the 
expectations4yr father had so often impressed of 
her ability to maintain the position he was intro¬ 
ducing her inty further need of prepara¬ 

tion- 

Amy did give a little start when she entered the 
room, andrSi^w » gentleman in black, with white 
gloves rather ostentatiously displayed, standing 
near tho tablo. She glanced at her father’s 
uncoveredhands with a look of disapproval for the 
omission; gnd when the gloved gentleman came 
forward to remoyc her oyster-pl^te, she was 
impelled to utter a breathless protest: 

“ No indeed. Thank you, sir f but I—I can 
help myself—I—” 

As the young man removed the plate and 
placed the soup before her, hp made an effort to 
suppress the smile that quivered over his lips; 
but Amy saw it, and instantly her face was cov¬ 
ered with crimson. ‘She gave a frightened look 
at her hostess, who was tasting her soup, and 
apparently hyl observed nothing. Then she shot 
a quick glance at her father, who said, in evident 
good faith: 

“ My daughter and I are not so ready to giro 
up our oysters; they are not so plentiful in tha 
mountains or on the plains that we arc in. a hurry 
for anything else. Are we, Amy?” 

Amy did not anqger. She could not. ; Some¬ 
thing more painful than the soup she was trying 
so hard to swallow was choking her. 

“ It is a little difficult to get them perfectly 
fresh even here,” said Mrs. Norton. “The truth 

(349) 
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is, city markets alone can supply our tables per- with herself that she fairly hated the flushed and 
foctly. The best of everything goes there.” j excited face that sneered at her reproachfully 
Amy was too thoroughly demoralixed for any from that exquisitely-draped toilet-gloss when 
attempt to avail herself of Mrs. Norton’s tact, !■ she looked into it. 

but, determined to atone for her false step by “ Oh, I wish grandma was here. Darling old 
extra attention to forms, took up a plate of bread granny, I would rather have a nice cup of tea 
that stood near her, and attempted to pass it out of her old blue-ware than all the wine that 
around the table with an air of superior hospi- sparkled in the camp of glasses that white- 
tftlity, such as she had so often exercised at her gloved creathre huddled around my plate. Have 
grandmother’s tea-table. a man gliding behind people’s chairs, sliding 

Seth Hale helped himself from the plate; but knives and forks about, to dare smile in that 
when he attempted to pass it on to the hostess, \ way at me for helping him a little! And she 
the gentleman in gloves stopped it on its passage, \ looking like a cat with cream in her mouth; that 
and served it with laughter in his eyes and a j was the most aggravating part of it—she made 
struggling sneer about his mouth. \ me feel so awful small. How was I to know that 

Mrs. Norton looked at him with severe gravity, \ gentlemen in white gloves ever wait on tables? 
and in the sweetest possible voice rebuked him \ There isn’t a man in our whole county that 
for crowding so many dishes on the table, and would not scorn to do it. At any rate, the 
ordered the Snuterne. j Green Mountain boys are above that.” 

Amy’s hand trembled as she lifted the delicate j How indeed? The trouble really was, that 
glass to her lips, and drank off its contents with j Miss Amy, under the adoring process of her 
unconscious avidity, at which her father seemed j grandmother and the mutual-admiration cliques 
highly elated, and, looking at his hostess, said; J of her schoolmates, had deluded herself into 
“ No one can sa/ that she does not take to our ' the belief that there was but little on the face of 
ways kintHy enough.**’ the earth that a term in boarding-school did net 

Mrs. Norton smiled, and observed thatSauterne teach, and that after that a little dash and self- 
was a ladies’ wine. assertion was quite enough to carry a young lady 

“ Yes, yes; rather nicer‘ than sweet cider safely through this world. But her very first 
drunk at the press through a straw; isn’t it, \ step into high life had brought humiliation with 
Amy?” $ it, and she sat a full half-hour on the side of her 

“Oh, papa, I never did,” protested the girl, \ pretty bed, with tho rose-colored and lace curtains 
with checks on fire, and hot tears rushing to her j drooping over her, sobbing passionately, more 
eyes. “Grandmamma always had plenty of j angry with liersctf tjian she had ever been in her 
wine in the house.” \ life before. 

“She did, indeed; first-class currant wine; j “Oh, if the dear, dear old grandma were only 
some of it old as Amy herself, for it wasn’t \ here to comfort me, and put away my things, and 
often brought out, except when the minister \ sit there till I fell asleep; but she—she’s just 
called, or something of that sojrt.” j as lonesome as I am, and crying too, I dare say. 

Seth Hale saw that in some way he had Anyway, she would not have left the bcd-clotln» 
innoyed his daughter, and intended this as a lying around in this way, expecting mo to half 
Conciliatory explanation; but the color still make up my bed before I got into it.” 
burnod in Amy’s cheeks, and tears stood on her Here, relieved by finding some one at fault 
eyelashes. j as well os herself, sho seized upon the lace spread 

Mrs. Norton, who was inwardly enjoying the with its soil silken lining, and on the frilled piV- 
•cene, had far too much tact for prolonging it. lows with embroidered monograms in the centre, 
She began to talk of other things; of the enter- which the chambermaid bad carefully laid on the 
t&inments in progress; of the strangers who \ sofa, and arranged them on her couch, quite 
were coming and going to the hotel; and in this j assured that she was teaching these new people 
way Amy Hale was carried through her first a lesson in housewifery that would save her from 
dinner in the fashionable world less disastrously < the troublo hereafter. Then sho crept, somewhat 
than her absence of all knowledge of its delicate \ consoled, into her little pink and white nest, laid 
refinements even with the audacity of ignorance j her bead on the’embroidered monogram, hitherto 
would have rendered possibfc. She had yet to j untouched by mortal check, and fell asleep with 
learn that quiet observation was necessary to a s tears on her eyelashes. 

■uccessful entrance into any new phase of life, j Meantime, Mrs. Burbank Norton had retired 
As it was, she went up to her pretty bed-chamber j into her drnwing-ropm, and seated in a low wicker 
restless, disheartened, ready to cry, and so angry \ work easy •choir, all aglow with cushions of crim- 
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son plush, had dropped into confidential conver¬ 
sation with Seth Hale, who had drawn himself 
dose to her side when Amy lelt the room, and 
rubbing his palms vigorously together, sat with 
an elbow resting on each knee, waiting for the 
expressions of delighted admiration that he fully 
expected would follow the advent of his daughter. 

“Well,” he said at last, “well, now, what do 
you think of her? Handsome as a picture, ain’t 
•he? Smart, too—no one can say that she isn’t 
that” 

“ Yes,” said the lady, “ she is smart.” 

“As a steel trap,” broke in the father; “gen¬ 
teel, too. Don’t you think, now, that she's won¬ 
derful genteel, considering?” 

“Considering—Yes, Mr. Hale, considering 
everything, I do not find her altogether discour¬ 
aging.” 

Seth Hale gave up his confidential attitude, 
which seemed to solicit unlimited floods of appro¬ 
bation, and sat upright. 

“ Discouraging—discouraging? What on earth 
do you mean, Mrs. Burbank Norton?” 

“Nothing particularly offensive, I hope,” 
replied the lady, with the peculiar calmness that 
is so aggravating to an excitable tempera¬ 
ment; “ but the young lady will require a good 
deal of toning down before we can venture to 
bring her entirely out. Still, she is pretty.” 

“As a pink—isn’t she ?” 

“And her movements, when she learns to con¬ 
trol them gracefully, are not bad.” 

“ Not bad ? I should rather think so. Why, 
Mrs. Norton, that girl is considered pure gold 
among her own folks—pure gold, I say.” 

“Pure gold? Oh, yee,” answered the lady, 
adapting the language of the mining-camp to her 
low soft voice with the facility of an actress; “ but 
it will want a good deal of sifting.” 

8eth Hale ground a rudo word between his 
teeth, and Mrs. Burbank Norton understood that 
there must be a limit even to her subtle power of 
tormenting. 

“Besides,” she continued, “the purest gold 
requires some alloy before it can be made useful. 
We must give your dear girl a little more grace of 
movement, and less mobility of features, or every¬ 
one will know what she thinks before she speaks. 
As for her eyes—-” 

“Well, madam, what have you to say against 
her eyes?” 

“Oh, nothing; they are beautiful. Like— 
like—” 

Here Mrs. Burbank Norton lifted her own dark- 
gny orbs, and looked into those of Seth Hale, 
who turned uneasily in his chair, and colored 
till there was a glow of red on his forehead. 


“Very beautiful,” continued the lady, after 
completing her survey ; “ but she does not know 
how to use them to advantage. A tew weeks in 
the best society will make wonderful changes, if 
we do not find her high spirits unmanageable.” 

“ Her grandmother never had the least trouble 
with her, so far as I could ever learn; but if you 
have lost all interest in the job, I can look 
out for some other person. At any rate, up 
to this time you do not seem to have found 
your home here very uncomfortable. Amy is 
bright enough and handsome enough to satisfy 
me, and it isn’t of much consequence whether 
she gets into her new world here or in Washington. 
She is young enough to wait.” 

A faint but bitter smile came for an instant to 
the lady’s lips; but when Hale looked dl her, it 
was gone. Perhaps Bhe was thinking of her own 
youth, when it would have been better if she too 
bad waited; the sweet spring-time of life she 
could not see upon any other woman’s face 
without a pang of envy, though slie never would 
admit, either in action or in speech, that it had 
been lost to her twenty years or more. Before 
she spoke again, the usual studious smile bad 
settled on her face, in which great care and many 
dainty appliances of art had retained many 
elements of former beauty. Indeed, this woman 
seemed twenty years younger than her real age ; 
but the truth was in her own heart, and always 
seethed there like a drop of poison. 

“ What [impetuous creatures you mining fel¬ 
lows are!” she said, blandly. “As if one could 
not think over the difficulties of a position without 
shrinking from them. This young Indy is not 
only a beauty in her first bloom, but she will be 
the heiress of a large property—a sort of bonanza 
princess. Is it not so?” 

There was no appearance, either in voice or look, 
of the almost breathless anxiety with which thie 
adroit question was put. If there had been, it is 
doubtful if Halo would have regarded it, for the 
subject was one that overwhelmed him with self* 
gratulation. His bosom swelled visibly under tbe 
expanse of plaited linen that covered it, and hie 
eyes glittered with satisfaction as he answered, 
with a dashing attempt at carelessness: 

“ Four or five millions, more or less; that is, 
after I have done with them.” 

“I know, I know; tho mine your brother 
opened was something wonderful, and all yours, 

I suppose,” said the lady; in her usual slow and 
almost indifferent way of speaking. “That is 
why tho task of introducing your daughter seems 
so important, and the responsibility so great. 
Indoed, I was not prepared for anything 00 
attractive and so self-sustained. She will make 
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a sensation oven in this highly aristocratic 
corner.” 

“ Of course she will. I never doubted it from 
the moment my eyes fell upon her, and I consider 
myself a judge. Her mother was handsome as a 
picture.” 

“She need not have been that to insure 
superior beauty for her child,” said Mrs. Norton, 
with an intent of flattery so fine that it was lost 
on its object. 

“ But she was ‘just lovely,’ as you ladies say 
of each other. Amy is like her, except that she 
has got an air that—oh, well, never mind that: 
you do not seem to like it.” 

“ How you mistake me,” protested the lady, 
with a look of sweet martyrdom. 

“ Do I ? Well, that is likely enough ; somehow 
it seemed to me that you were dissatisfied either 
with my girl or something else. Is it anything 
in this line?” 

Here Seth Hale, being a business man, and 
having no. sort of consideration for the refine¬ 
ments of a delicate female nature, took a check¬ 
book from his pocket and began to flutter over 
the few leaves that had not yet been cut away 

Mrs. Norton drew back with a shudder, and 
threw up both white hands as if to defend her¬ 
self from an insult. 

“ My dear Mr. Hale, I am expecting money 
from my husband every day. It is impossible 
for me to involve him deeper in these expenses. 
Of course ho will repay you tenfold: that is his 
generous nature; hut 1 must be careful of his 
pecuniary honor as if it were my own.” 

A smile came into Seth Hale’s eyes, and curled 
around his lips without giving them a very 
unpleasant expression. Perhaps he had reason 
for less romantic faith in Burbank Norton’s 
pecuniary honor than the lady bearing his name 
expressed; but he only said. 

“Anyway, this added to the rest will be neither 
hero nor there. Amy will want lots of things, I 
reckon; girls always do.” 

As he spoke, Halo Ailed out a check, placed it 
between the leaves of a book lying on the table, 
and departed for the hotel in which he had hlken 
rooms lbr himself. 

The moment ho was gone, Mrs. Norton opened 
the book and read a combination of figures it 
contained, eagerly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

When Amy looked out of her chamber window 
in the morning, all the torment and annoyance 
of the evening before seemed to have passed 
away. Full of life, and eager for enjoyment, 
she threw off depression easily, and tho beauty 


of the landscape on which she gazed made her 
forgetful of everything else. Mrs. Norton’s 
cottage stood npon one of those rugged slopes 
that border the Stockbridge Bowl. Around’lay 
a noble amphitheatre of hills bearing grand old 
forest-trees, broken into picturesque openings, and 
scattered over with villas, old farm-houses, and 
pretty cottages that seem to have found their 
architecture in fairyland, so light and graceful 
do they appear in their nests of green foliage. 
Here the ruder scenery of the Green Mountains 
was so broken up by the luxury with which 
wealth transfigures nature, that Amy felt herself 
almost in a city for the first time in her life, and 
the feeling was one of great exhilaration. 

A light knock at the door was followed by 
Mrs. Burbank Norton, who glided into the room 
with an air of graceful composure that impressed 
the country girl with considerable respect—a 
feeling that had not been highly cultivated In 
her nature up to that time. 

“Oh, you are looking out upon the view; isn't 
it wonderful?” she said, coming up to the window. 
“The mountains stand out sharp and clear this 
morning.” 

“Mountains?” questioned Amy, casting her 
eyes over the blue dome of Mount Everett, the 
loftiest peak of the Taghanies, and sweeping her 
glance around to the double peaks of the Grey- 
lock, with a puzzled expression of countenance. 
“Oh, you call those peaks mountains? With us 
they would only be hills.” 

“ But beautifiil even as hills,” said Mrs. Norton, 
smiling. 

“Oh, yes; pretty enough, certainly, especially 
where the bluffs and crags stand out through all 
those banks of color. The town, the houses 
scattered through tho broken hills, are like pic¬ 
tures; but to see real mountains, you should go 
to my old home.” 

Mrs. Norton was fond of nature, as she was of 
anything else that oouM add to the interest of 
her conversation or to that social status to which 
her ambition led; but the absolute love of all 
that is grand or benutiftil in creation, such aa 
made Amy’s heart beat and her eyes glisten, was 
as utterly unknown to the woman os the Greek 
language. So the touch of sadness and enthu* 
siasm in Amy’s voice took her by surprise. 

“ Wfe will drive down by the lake after break¬ 
fast, and you cannot help thinking it beautiful.’* 
she said, turning from the window. “Come; I 
dare say your father is waiting; he promised to 
come early.” 

Seth Hale was waiting in the checrfal little 
breakfast-room, whose broad bay-window gave 
bright glimpses of the Stockbridge Bowl, that 
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tonight up to them “rare hashes of eolor from the 
trees. 

A wild bitter-sweet Tine ran around the orna¬ 
mental cornice of the window, emblazoning the 
glass with its garlands of slender leaves and 
dusters of golden fruit. 

Hale seemed to have made himself entirely at 
home, for he had seated himself in an arm-chair 
at the head of the delicately-arranged breakfast- 
table, with his bock to the window, which framed ■; 
in his tall and somewhat heavy figure, as he ! 
stretched himself back, with both feet under the :j 
taMe, and read the last issue of a New York j 
journal by the light that fell over his shoulders. ; 

It cannot be denied that the man made rather 
ao imposing portrait as he lounged in the carved 
chair,waiting for his breakfast; for his features 
brightened as ho dropped the paper and looked 
over it when the two ladies made their appear¬ 
ance, with a hearty “ good-morning’’ on his lips 
»nd in bis eyes. 

“Ah, here you are, daughter, bright as a ripe 
cherry, and feeling quite at home, I’ll be bound. 
Didn’t expect to find me hero before you got up, 
now, did‘you? But the hotel is lonesome to 
joar old pa without his little girl.” 

Amy was prompted by this cordial greeting to 
offer the usual good-morning kiss to her father, : 
but experience had rendered her a little shy; | 
»d with a glance at Mrs. Norton, and another » 
half-defiant look at the waiter, she took her seat 
it the table, without waiting for the hostess to 
place herself at its head, at which that same ; 
^agreeable smile came to the servant’s lips. 

“There—this is comfortable,” exclaimed Hale, ; 
dropping his newspaper on the rug, and drawing ; 
hi? -chair close to the table, on which a silver j; 
breakfiwt-service glowed, and eliina still more |l 
expensive sent out gleams of delicate coloring. 1 
“Not much like the tables we sat down bo at the 'j 
»hanty mining hotels, where the best thing we > 
wnld get was sometimes a plank across the 5 
end of two barrels. Ah, yotj remember, Mrs. j 
Norton?” > 

Mrs* Norton cast a rather uneasy glance at * 
her waiter, but answered quietly enough: \ 

“Yes, one finds rough liviiig out yonder; but \ 
* is there we find the means of enjoying our- \ 
here. It breaks my heart to be surrounded \ 
! vith so much, while my poor husband is roughing i 
j oat among those horrid pine hills; but os he 
I ‘Men must work, that ladies may shop, and j 
» we aU go out mining.’ ” j 

| “Ah, well, that is over for mri,” said Hale, j 
palling a dish towards him, and helping himself \ 
to one Of the tiny scrolls of butter, heaped like 
geld on the frosted silver of the plate, whioh he ) 


spread upon a half biscuit with the butter-knife. 
“ I never calculate to dine off a barrel-head again. 
If making laws for the people don’t turn out 
worse than I expect, Amy and I will camp down 
in Washington. We can buy one of the great 
houses some of our mining fellers have run up at 
the seat of government, and got hustled out of 
with a turn of bad luck almost before the roof 
was on. What do you say to that, Amy ? There 
is no fear that we can’t hold our own there or 
anywhere else. So far as money goes, we are 
solid.” 

Amy flushed a little. This rather boastfol way 
of speaking shocked her natural sense of deli¬ 
cacy; but Mrs. Norton listened attentively: it 
was a subject that peculiarly interested her. 

“Then you are entirely beyond risk?’* she 
said. “I wish Mr. Norton—” 

Here the lady broke off suddenly, for a faint 
exclamation came from Amy, who had left the 
table without the ceremony of asking leave, and 
was restlessly gazing out of the window, through 
which she was visible from head to foot. 

“ What is it?” inquired Hale, looking around. 

“Nothing—nothing—only a gontleman,” an¬ 
swered Amy, shrinking back into the room. 

Mrs. Norton leaned forward, and saw a slender 
light-haired man standing in a curve of the car¬ 
riage-drive, and looking eagerly up at the window 
as if something there had checked his walk 
towards the house. 

She started to her feet. 

“ It is—yes, it is he—my brother—my own 
dear brother,” she said, with more enthusiasm 
than seemed possible to her. “ How fortunate 
that he should come while you are hero. Ah, 
he Bees me.” 

The strange gentleman did see her, for his 
face brightened with glad smiles, and waving 
his hand in a graceful salute, be came hurriedly 
towards the front entrance. There he was met 
with exclamations of delight that reached the 
breakfast-room, where Hale and his daughter 
remained, wondering at the excitement the 
coming of this strange ntan had created. 

For some moments Mrs. Norton and her new 
guest remained in the hall, and the murmur of 
low voices only could be heard from thence. 

Directly the lady came back to the breakfast- 
room, followed by the person whom Amy had 
eeen gazing at her with such leisurely curiosity 
from below the window. 

“You have taken me by surprise,” she was 
saying, with unusual animation. “ Have you 
ever met Mr. Hale—-the Honorable Seth Halo? 
If not, allow me to introduce you. His daughter, 
Miss Hole.” 
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HER SEASON IN WASHINGTON. 


Hale looked over the newspaper he had taken j rating to a young creature fired with imagination 
from the floor os a wall of defense against the 1 and abounding in healthy animal life, 
intrusion of this stranger, and cast a searching j Mrs. Burbank Norton drove the pair of cream- 
glance at his handsome face from beneath his ! colored ponies herself, and, seated in a novel 
bushy eyebrows. J and almost unique park-phaeton, fresh from the 

Mrs. Burbank Norton saw this look, and a j builder, as all her appointments were, dashed 
swift glance passed between her and the stranger, j through the superb scenery like a bird of para- 
“ My brother only comes to make me a flying < dise on the wing, 
visit, he is cruel enough to say, and fears that he l They had not covered half a mile before Amy 
will incommode us." j threw off the reserve which pride had enforced 

“Not at all; not at all,” said the gentleman, j upon her, and became her own natural self. She 
with a graceful movement of the hand. “There I took vivid interest in everything—the lake, the 
is a capital hotel down yonder, and 1 had no idea j broad expanse of water, the fine homesteads, 
of staying anywhere else. This dainty home of j and one or two old houses that reminded her of 
yours would hardly answer for a fellow fresh ! that in which her grandmother had been left 
from the tramp I have been taking with some < almost alone. 

young Englishmen. We have been where a j Lot it be recorded to her credit that a faint pang 
buffalo-robe spread on the bare earth was con- J of regret, if not of self-reproach, shot through her 
sidcred dainty lodgings, my dear sister. After j heart when she thought of this, and her bosom, 
that, I should feel like a bird beating his wings j that had so often swelled with sighs of absolute 
against a gilded cage, in your cottage.” \ delight, that day grew heavy with a touch of nor- 

Seth Hale laid his newspaper on the table. } row—only a touch. Amy was too young and too 

This sort of talk interested him. “This slender \ thoroughly spoiled for deep feeling in those days, 
and really delicate-looking young man must have ? 44 I did not think the world could be so beau- 

some real grit in him, to understand camp-life so \ tifuTj" she said, with a look of happiness that 
well,” he thought, with less repugnance than he j made Mrs. Norton’s cheek turn pallid under its 
was apt to feel when brought in contact with • faint touches of rouge with a pang of sickening 
estra refinement, which he was willing to ©on- \ envy. “ Hbw happy you must have been all 
sider a weakness, not possessing it himself; then, \ your life.” 

leaning back in his chair, with a sort of rude j 41 Oh, marvelously happy,” answered tile 
ministerial dignity, he began to question the j woman, stung into bitterness by these innocent 
young man about his adventures, which seemed ' words; and leaning forward, she swept the 
to extend further west than his own, and became ; keen lash of her whip across the ponies. “ Bui 
so interested that he left the cottage in company \ you sec that house up yonder—the stone man- 
with the young stranger, congratulating himself \ sion—with all those fine trees around it?” 
that he would have so pleasant a companion at j “And the meadow in front? Oh, yes, I see ft, 

the hotel. j very plainly,” Amy broke in, half standing up 

*- j in the carriage as she surveyed the old mansion. 

CHAPTERXIV. | 41 Meadow ?” repeated Mrs. Norton. “ You must 

Thky had just returned from a drive through j learn to call such grass-slopes lawns, in this 
tho beautiful scenery that surrounds Lenox, along j neighborhood.” 

the slope of the Stockbridgc Bowl, and onward J Perhaps there was the faintest touch of spite 

to the shore of Laurel Lake, which sparkled and \ in this J for envy takes many forms. At any rain, 

flashed in the glow of autumnal sunshine, where j it was Amy’s first direct lesson in social wisdom, 
its crystal bosom was laid open to the sky, and / and she received it restively, answering, with an 
reflected gorgeous banks of color where shadows ' unconscious toss of her head: 
wero forming along the slopes of its western i “Thank you, oh, ever so much. I will try 
margin. I and remember that meadows are always lawns. 

Mrs. Norton had been making Amy acquainted j It must be so important.” 
with all the rare and bright features of a land- j 44 A11 trifles are important in social lifo, for by 
scape bardly surpassed in New England—a them we are enabled to judge of personal ante- 
landscape that failed somewhat in astonishing j cedents,” replied the lady, returning to her usual 
the mountain-bred girl, but filled her with a \ sweet quietude of manner. “ It is your father's 
luxurious and novel sense of completeness, for it; wish that I should suggest these little observances 
contained all the wild beauty familiar to her to you.” 

with much that she had only dreamed of as a “ Why can’t he suggest them himself?" said 
part of her new world, and the effect was exhila- Amy. 
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Mrs. Norton’s only answer was a quick glance 
and rather dubious smile. This set Amy’s filial 
pride on fire. 

“ Oh, I understand what you are thinking of.” 

“ Nothing that should offend you, certainly; but 
men, however well informed, can feel all the 
social niceties that are necessary to a well-bred 
woman without haring the power of explaining 
them. I think your father would make rather 
bungling work in attempting it.” 

“I should think he would,” answered the girl, 
breaking into a merry laugh. “ Dear, dear papa, 
he is as solid as gold; but grandma—1 mean 
grandmamma—is worth a dozen of him where 
company manners are concerned.” 

“ But she is not here, and I am doing my best 
to fill her plaoe/’ continued the lady, with one of 
those soft caressing smiles that gave peculiar 
charm to her manner when she wished to please 
or conciliate. 

“And I am behaving shamefully,” cried the 
girl, laughing, yet with tears in her eyes; for with 
all her faults, Amy found herself incapable of 
retaining anger. “ That large house with the lawn 
—you were ready to tell me something about it 
when I broke in upon you so rudely. Pray tell 
me now.” 

“ Only this,” answered Mrs. Norton: “ there is 
to be a born-party there to-morrow evening, and 
I have accepted invitations both for yourself and 
your father.” 

“A barn-party ? What is that? Do tell me— 
not a husking-frolic ?” 

“I hardly know what a husking-frolic is.” 

“ Oh, buskings are not very common anywhere 
now, I suppose; but they do have them in the 
mountains sometimes. It is when the neighbors 
get together, generally before Thanksgiving, and 
husk out each other’s corn-crop—young fellows, 
girls, and all. Then they have a dance on the 
barn-floor when the heaps of corn are cleared 
away, and a supper in the house. I never was 
at one, for they are not considered over-genteel 
in these days; but it must be great fan. Is your 
barn-party like that?” 

Mrs. Norton laughed pleasantly. 

“ No, I fancy not—there would be too much real 
work about it; but there will be dancing and 
some other pleasant device that cannot fail to 
Interest you and your fhther.” 

“ Father? Does he mean to go with us?” 

“ Of course; that will be expected.” 

“ But he has been an old married man ever 
•o long. What would he do at a party ? People 
would think It awfal strange with us.” 

“But here they are expected to go and take 
care of their daughters.” 

You LXXXV.—23. 
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j “ Take care of them ?” answered Amy, her fine 
\ eyes widening with surprise. “ Why can’t they 
\ take care of themselves ? Where is the danger ? 
| Of course a girl must haye an escort—that is fa 
| be expected; but one’s own father! Just think of 
j Farmer Tuttle going about to sleighing-parties 
J with his two girls 1” 

The idea struck Amy as so comical that she 
broke into a laugh which held so much fan that 
Mrs. Norton joined in it from pure sympathy. , 
This barn-party was destined to be the gate 
through which Amy Hale was to enter her new 
life of pleasure. It came off one of those pleasant 
eveningB in the waning Indian-suramer, when the 
harvest moon seemed to travel onward with the 
season and shed its light down on the reaped fields 
as it hod upon their ripened crops. That evening 
the whole landscape was flooded with its mellow 
radiance. The hills, the water, and the mountain#- 
peaks glowed under it, as if the foliage had 
infused even the shadows with gleams of its own 

I rich coloring. 

Away from the fine old mansion that Mrs. 
Norton had pointed out, there had been erected 
a remarkable large and costly building, with 
more accommodations for horses than Queen 
Elizabeth ever demanded for herself in any of 
£ her palaces. Oaken floors, stalls of black walnut 
| inlaid with ash and curled maple, a raftered roof 
l lofty as a council-hall of the olden times, gave 
: an idea of wealth and luxury more extravagant 
; than the more subdued appointments of the 
dwelling-house to which it was a new appendage, 
j Surrounded by forest-trees on two sides, that 
' gave only its gables and glittering vane to view 
i from the house, it was a fine object in the near 
\ distance, and on this particular evening was All 
S aglow from floor to pinnacle with light from its 
\ windows or Chinese-lanterns swinging from the 
) oak-trees around. The entertainment offered this 
\ evening was in itself unique. The building had 
Jjust been completed, and before the animals 
| whose home it would be were introduced there, a 
| grand barn-warming was to be celebrated: a class 
< of amusement that was not likely to be duplicated 
l often in this or any other neighborhood where 
\ half the inhabitants were less luxuriously housed 
\ than the horses of this establishment would soon 
, find themselves. 

Lenox was still thronged with strangers, who 
\ prolonged their pleasure-season by retreating 
< from the seashore to the mountains when lees 
| fevered people were compelled to return to tlig 
| more serious duties of life. Many of them bad 
j prolonged their stay in the Hills in order to cl^se 
j the season with this unique entertainment, for 
] which, grattv preparation Jtad been made. 
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Thus, shortly after nightfall that day, there was ’> turned into bowers, cares, woodland recesses, and 
scarcely a villa or a cottage within miles of this \ all sorts of beautiftil or fantastic places, each un- 
old mansion that had not a carriage of some kind j like anything but itself, and a distinct picture, of 
drawn up at the door, or a dressing-room that > which natdR formed the material, 
did not cast gleams of light from its windows. \ In front of these stalls arose pillars wrought 
As the sunset waned and the shadows turned \ out of some material gathered from the moon- 
purple, just before the rising of the moon, the 
stone house which stood high among the hills 
blazed out with hospitable lights. Lanterns 
swung from the tree-boughs all along the carriage- 
road that wound up the hill, their light falling 
broadly here and there across it—always on wards, blended together in capitals more gracef u l 
moving vehicles of some kind—till at last the than were ever chiseled from marble. Other 
great new barn was surrounded by them, and pillars were formed from such common corn as 
besieged by a crowd of gay revelers, among whom could yet be found with their long green stalks 
were some of the highest, the most beautiful, and untouched by the frost. 

the best to be found in the land. These, bound like the others, held Corinthian 

In this, our young friend Amy was very fortu- crowns of ripe corn in the ear, with the husks 
nate. Of course some pretentious and many half- curved downwards, and the red or yellow spikes 
formed—even illiterrtte—persons are to be found shooting through them like the points of an 
everywhere in fashionable throngs; but these do antique crown. 

not always put their faults prominent, and a Each of these pale-green columns was planted 
certain social glaze is obtained from wealth, even in the golden globe of a huge pumpkin, lined 
when acquired without merit and from the with quarterings, and fresh from the field, which 
industry of others, that harmonizes everything took the light with the richness if not the sparkle 
but coarse vulgarity—and sometimes that—into' of gold itself. 

the ever-shifting status of American life. | Above these columns, each stall was sur- 
Into a throng like this, Amy Hale was intro- j mounted by a frieze of massive flowers cut from 
duced that night, and for a time the effect was [ vegetables of various tints, but apparently sculp- 
bewildering. Even her vivid imagination had i turcd from colored marble. There was the gold 
failed to anticipate anything like the scene that of carrots, the deep crimson of beets, the pearl- 
presented itself when those great barn-doors ; white of turnips, and the cream-yellow of par- 
were flung open. snips, all seeming to bloom out from the contrast 

The building was so large that a team of four of their own green leaves, or clustered together 
horses could be driven in, turned, and wheeled \ in heavy combinations. 

out of the same entrance without impediment of > Again, shapely apples—striped, pale-green, or 
any kind. The floor was crowded with guests, j deep crimson—were arranged in clusters over 
moving to and fVo, passing from one point of \ the stall-door, with tinted candles flaming up 
interest to another, in a tumult of pleasant sur- \ from where the corn had been mingled with 
prise; for the scene was one of such unique and ; mock-oranges turned into lamps that seemed to 
wonderful effects that even the most experienced \ have taken fire at the heart, 
man or woman of the world could hardly have \ Overhead, two great chandeliers were swung, 
anticipated it. Indeed, some original genius had j formed of the tangled roots of trees, garlanded 
been at work there, plundering nature and forcing } with prince’s pine and clematis vines run to 
it into rare combinations of art. J seed, and full of billowy tufts that seemed like 

To Amy, who was familiar with the woods, and $ masses of silken fringe curling in and out among 
knew all the capabilities of beauty they contained, t clusters of bitter-sweet, cones of crimson sumac, 
the sight that met her eyes was a revelation, the soft green spfay of hemlock, and vivid 
Though the hard oaken floor had been left open j autumn leaves, all tangled and glowing in the 
for dancers, the promenade around this rustic > starry light of innumerable candles, set in tiny 
paradise was prolonged without regard to the j gourds and mock-oranges that looked like apples 
music that rang out louder and louder from a f and pears of gold. 

platform raised high at one end of the room, l Beneath these double wheels of light and 
fenced in with pine branches twisted with dre- j verdure, Amy Hale looked around upon the 
peries of scarlet cloth that sent gleams of red $ scene, lost in wonder at things that were so 
down the whole length of the building. I strangely beautiftil. 

The stalk, ranged down on either side, had been $ [to bk coHrarum] 


tains or the fields. Here an open door was 
guarded by pillars formed by the slender stalks 
of broom-oorn, bound into fluted columns sym¬ 
metrical as those of a Grecian temple. 

The long silken seed-tufts, drooping down- 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



BT EMILY H. MAT. 


Mo. 1—Is an afternoon-toilette, of brochS and \ bouffant at the back. It is fitted over the pointed 
»nn, either in colors or black. Our model calls j vest, which is of satin, buttoned with small jet 
for black brochd woolens, with black satin for the \ buttons. The sleeves are slightly puffed in on 
anderskirt, overskirt, and vest. The skirt has \ the top of the arm. Standing collar of satin. 


No. L 

five gathered flounces, headed by a puff. The 
flounces are .five inches deep, and overlap each 
other. The front is draped to form a slightly 
wrinkled tablier. The polonaise is made of the 
brochd, with long draped paniers, and very 


No. 2. 

Six yards of brochd, eight yards of satin, 
and eighteen buttons, will be required for this 
toilette. 

No. 2—Is a visiting-costume for a young lady, 

of dark-blue, cashmere or camel's-halr. The 

i,n 
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EVEEY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 




skirt is laid in large kilt-plaits on the front- 
breadth, plain at the sides and back. On the 
edge is a narrow knife-plaiting, headed by twelve 
rows of narrow braid, either worsted or silk. 


cashmere. In light-colored cashmere, it will be 
very stylish for an evening-toilette for a young 
lady. Our model is more particularly intended 
for a promenade-costume, and calls for black 
silk or cashmere. Ihe underskirt has two kilt- 
plaited flounces ten inches deep, and put on a 
foundation-skirt of black alpaca, which is faced 
on the outside six inches deep. The overskirt, 
forms a plaited apron-front, and is well draped 
at the back in large puffs. 

The bodice is a deep tight-fitting basque, 
trimmed with three flounces of black Spanish 


I 

| 

4 
( 

No. 3. | 

Hie overskirt is made with long pointed panier- \ 
draperies at the sides, and at the bock it is \ 
slightly puffed over the underskirt. \ 

The bodice is pointed back and front, and l 
trimmed with rows of braid, same as the skirt. j 
A jabot of lace is worn around the neck, extend- i 
ing down the front of the bodice. Long loops J 
and ends of ribbon finish the point of the bodice, j 
Twelve yards of cashmere, forty^six yards of; 
braid, and one and a half yards of ribbon, will « lace. A double row of lace forms the cuffs of 

be required for this costume. j the sleeves, and edges the collar. A jabot of lac£ 

No. 3—Is a dressy toilette for either street or \ is added at the throat, with loops of narrow 

house wear, and may be made either of silk or i velvet or satin ribbon. Knife-plaiting may be 
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used on the basque in place of the lace, if a leas 
dressy and ax pensive toilette be required. 


prove a new and stylish design for almost any 
kind of spring or summer goods, when laoe may 
form the trimming. On light self-colored cash- 
mere, use Spanish or darned lace. Thirteen 
yards of cashmere, or eighteen to twenty yards 
of silk, twelve yards of lace, and twelve buttons, 
will be required. 

No. 4—Is a toilette for mourning, for a young 
lady. The front and sides of the skirt are plain, 
and trimmed with ten bands of crape cut on the 
bias. The back of the skirt is draped in irreg¬ 
ular puffs. The basque-bodice has a deep 
knife-plaited flounce of the material, headed by 


No. G.— Back. 


No. 6. — Front. 

ladies begin their summer wardrobes at this 
season of the year, and to such persons this will 


folds of crape. The same trims the front of ths 
bodice, and fbrms the cuffe for the sleeves. A 
stiff bow-and-ends of crape finishes the bodice at 
the front of the waist. The material most used 
for mourning-costumes is Henrietta-cloth, cash- 
mere, or camel’s-hair. Ten yards of double-fold 
goods will be required, and four yards of crape. 

No. 6.—For a boy of three to five years, we 
give a kilt-skirt, short pants, and blouse-waist, 
to be made of navy-blue flannel or serge. The 
collar, yoke, cuffs, and front of waist are all 
simply stitched by machine, also edge of kilL 

No. 6.—YVp give the front and back view of a 
seaside pelerine for a little girl of eight to nin* 


No. 6. 


This model will also serve for a surah silk or 
grenadine, in black, for summer-wear. Many 
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DESIGN FOR PILLOW-8H AM. 


years. It is made of twilled or basket flannel, 
of red or pale-blue. The edge is scalloped and 
embroidered in silks or crewel. It is gathered 
to fit the neck, and again in several rows at the 
waist-line at the back, where a bow of long 
loops-and-ends of black velvet ribbon is placed. 
A turn-over collar finishes the neck, with velvet 
ribbon to tie in front. Either satin or ottoman 




No. 7. 


ribbon may be used instead of the black velvet, 
but it must match the flannel. 

No. 7—Is a school-room blouse for a child of 
five or six years. It is made of twilled flannel 
or serge, of any dark color. The blouse is 
plaited in three large box-plaits, back and front. 


The collar and cuffs are buttonholed with silk of 
a darker shade. A sash of the material ties 
either at the left side or at the back. It is pansni 
through straps to keep it in place. 



No. 8. 


No. 8.—For an infant of three to four years 
we have here a pretty little toilette of pin-striped 
flannel or muslin. The elongated waist is edged 
with a knife-plaited flounce, over which the sash 
is tied at the back. Collar and cuffs of open- 
worked nainsook or Irish crocheted lace. 


DESIGN FOR PILLOW-SHAM. 

BT MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement folded in with this 
number, a new and very beautiful design, with an 
appropriate motto, for a Pillow-Sham. It may be 
worked either in outline, or in blue crewel, or in 
linen. Finish the edge of the pillow-sham with a 
fine nainsook ruffle, to be goffered. 

The design would also be suitable for many 
other purposes, among them a baby’s blanket. 
In this case, work in silk or crewel on white 
flannel, and finish the edge with either a binding 


of ribbon, or buttonhole the edge with crewel, 
like all old-fashioned blankets were finished. The 
buttonholed edge is considered the most artistic 
finish, although many mammas like the ribbon¬ 
binding best. 

We have received very numerous requests for a 
pillow-sham design, and select this as the prettiest 
In an early number, probably next month, we 
shall give a design to go with this, so as to make 
a pair of pillow-shams. 
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NEEDLE BOO K: WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY KBS. JANB VliTKK. 




The foundation of the covers is formed of 
gray Java canvas, and the embroidery tarried 
out in point-russe with olive and blue filosilc, as 
shown in the detail. A spray of forgetrme'-nots 
is worked in the centre, in Kensington-stitch, or 
cross-stitch jf preferred. Mount the canvas on 
card-board, and line with blue satin. Flannel 
leaves are u6ed to hold the needles. This design 
can be enlarged for a portfolio or music-album. 


D’OYLEYS: DRAWN-WORK AND EMBROIDERY. 

BY )fR8. J All WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in colors, 
y« give four very choice designs for D’Oyleys. 
Hake the d’oyleys of fine linen, and cut them six 
inches square; this allows one inch all around for 
the fringe, which is the proper proportion. Our 
®«dels only give half an inch fringe, for want of 
room. 

No. 1.—First draw one thread all around, one 
inch from the edge, for the fringe; then, half an 
ineh from this, draw the threads for the insertion 
—two rows, a quarter of an ineh wide. Cross 


the threads as seep in the design. The embroid- 
ery is done in fine red French working-cotton. 
Between the rows of drawn-work, the space is 
filled in with a pointed pattern in close embroid¬ 
ery ; the outer points are in over-stitch, the inner 
points are filled in with dots in French knots. 
The centre design, of pomegranates and leaves, 
is done in outline-stitch for the stems, the leaves 
are solid—also the outside of the fruit- the inside 
is filled in with long stitches and French knot^ 
and the outside points are done in outline. 

( 861 ) 
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BLOUSE FOE BOT. 


No. 2.—Proceed in the same way as for No. 1. leaf is filled in with French knots. After all the 
The centre design mark off in squares and dia- drawn-work and embroidery is completed, then 
mondi as given in the pattern, and tiU in with pull out thf threads for the fringe, aad whip it 
French knots and long stitches crossing each closely. Press the work carefully with a warm 
other, forming a lace pattern. Where the thread iron, first dampening it by laying it between 
crosses, a cross-stitch is put to hold it in place, damp cloths. These d’oyleys, worked in washing 
The outside edge of the design is done in outline filoselle silks, are veiy handsome—each d'oyley 
and point-russe stitches. in a different color, or all in old-gold. The latter 

Noe. 3 and 4 are done in the same way is very handsome, and bears more washing than 
as the former ones, with the centre done in some of the other colors. These washing-silks can 
outline for stems, and Kensington-stitch for the only be had from the art-schools of either New 
flowers, leaves, etc. In No. 4, one-half of each York, Philadelphia, Boston, or other large cities. 


BLOUSE FOR BOY: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT BUILT H. MAT. 



We give here an engraving of a very pretty No. 1 .—Halt or Front. 

Blouse, for a boy of six years old or thereabouts, j No. 2 .—Half or Back. 

Folded in with the number is a Supplement, ; No. 8.— Half or Sidb-Bagk. 

containing full-site patterns from which to cut it No. 4.—Belt. 

out,' by aid of which any mother can make this No. 5.— Sleeve. 

blouse for her boy»> The Mouse etatfrists of five The letters and notches show how the pieces in 
pieces, til: put together. The dotted lines on the skirt of the 
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blouse show where the plaits are to be laid. Make 
the blouse of twilled cheviot or lady’s-cloth. 

We add a reduced diagram»to assist mothers 
who are just beginning to make their children’s 


clothes. The full-size patterns on the Supplk 
ment will be found to correspond. 

iWe also give* on the Stpwemekt, a very beau¬ 
tiful design for a pillow-sham. 



BUTTERFLY, IN EMBROIDERY. 

BT MBS. JANI WEAVER. 



We give a good and simple design for a 
Butterfly. Work on cloth or velvet, with 
colored silks and a few gold-thread stitches. 
Useful for the baok of a penwiper, or as an 
accessory to a design of birds and flowers. 


■ DRESSING-TABLE COVES! 


BT MBS. JANI WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a design for a J stituted. The edge is scalloped and buttonholed 
Cover for a Dressing-table, a very new and elegant i loosely with red working-cotton. Small sprays 
■flair. This cover is for an oval-topped table, but i are outlined or worked solid on the upper plait 
it can be formed to suit any shaped table. The < of the frill. A quilled satin ribbon covers the 
material for tbe foundation is oatmeal-cloth, but j seam where the frill and centre join, and finishes 
any pretty diaper-patterned linen may be sub- \ this pretty affair. 
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BOOTS AND SLIPPER FOR BABY. 


BT MRS. JAMB WEAVER. 



These little boots are made of white flan¬ 
nel* cloth, or cashmere. The first one is cut 
in long points at the top, and fastens on the 
front Of the fopt; the second onfc closes at the 
side, and the front fe ornamented by tiny bows 
of satin Ahbon. The little slipger is made of 
blue clojih or cashmert^ Thej idge is bound 
with rihton, and an eidetic run in. A rosette 
of nar/ow ribbon ornaments the toe. All of 
these baby boots and slipper^ dre lined with 
canton-flannel. | ^ 


WATCH POCKET. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This useful pocket for the watch, etc., etc., to 
hang beside the bed, is made of plush of a dark 
color—blue or maroon. The design is em¬ 
broidered in filoselle in Kensington-stitch. Any 
simple spray of wild-roses or daisies, with the 
natural colors of flowers and leaves. Repeat the 
design for the pocket. Mount both the em¬ 
broideries upon a card-board back, which shall 
be lined with silk or satin. The edges are 
finished by a silk cord, and a hook is placed for 
suspending the watch. 



EM BROIDERED-B AND FOR CURTAIN. 


BT MRS. JAMS WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give an engrav- j rial of the curtain, which may be plush or cloth, 
ing of a Band for a Curtain, in embroidery. The The stitches used are feston and point-de-tige. 
embroidery may be worked either on the material j The edges are ornamented with fancy braids in 
or on linen, and afterwards appliqudd on the mate- j two shades, sewed on with points-l&ncdes. 
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WALL POCKET. 


,BY JAMB W B A Y £ &«_ 



Quito a dainty appendage is this pretty Wall- 
Pocket. Its long tapering shape is cut out in 
card-board, tightly and neatly covered with 
bright-colored silk or sateen, veiled by drawn 
Indian muslin. The front has a delicate embroid¬ 
ery in colored washing-silks, edged at the top by 
Valenciennes lace. Bows of satin ribbon to 
match the lining finish it off. A friend of mine 
has just made a set of wall and watch pockets 
most attractive by simply drawing dotted mull 
over blue sateen, but her crowning touches are 
jaunty bows of cream satin ribbon with a tiny 
sprig of forget-me-nots embroidered on each of 
the fluttering ends. The effect was most charm¬ 
ing. Where mats, cushions, etc., of the room 
are in cross-stitch on canvas, the same should 
be used for wall and watch pockets, using any 
simple pattern for the needlework. 



EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hb&lth in Spring-Time.— With the coming of early 
spring come also high winds and storms of rain. Too 
many girls shut themselves up in the house at this 
season, whenever the weather looks threatening. Yet 
regularity in taking out-of-door exercise is as necessary to 
the maintenance of good health as regularity in taking 
food. People stay in-doors, in hot rooms, and wonder why 
they feel so dull, and why, every few minutes, they have an 
impulse to yawn and stretch themselves. Now all this 
points to a temporarily weakened heart. The stretching, as 
it is called, gives a momentary impulse to the heart, and 
enables it for a time to get rid of the load of improperly- 
aerated blood which has been burdening it; the yawning 
la an effort of nature to obtain a triple supply of oxygen to 
purify the blood and revivify the system. What is wanted 
is a good sharp walk in the open air. 

A walk, not a drive, remember. We have known many 
a severe cold, that eventually settled on the lungs and 
iuduced consumption, caused by riding while insufficiently 
protected against the bitter winds of spring. It is for 
this reason we recommend walking. But never walk your¬ 
self into a warmth or heat sufficient to damp the under¬ 
clothing with perspiration: else, os soon as you go into 
the house and sit down, you will be certain to catch cold. 
Tli© kind of clothing you wear must, therefore, be care¬ 
fully studied. For walking, heavy clothing is most objec¬ 
tionable, not to say dangerous. Lightness with warmth 
combined should be the aim of the pedestrian in choosing 
dress. Silks, and the softer light flannels and wools, should 
bo usod for underclothing; the stockings should be of warm 
wool or silk. A light scarf of Shetland wool worn round 
the neck gives, safety against sore throats, and probably 
bronchitis; but care must be takeu not to overheat the neck 
or cause it to perspire. Veils should not be worn over the 
mouth or nose when walking, if you value your complex¬ 
ion. In cold, high winds keep the mouth shut, and breathe 
only through the nose. Never battle against high winds 
very long at one time. Doing so induces brain-cougeetion, 
headache, eye-troubles, and catarrh. 

The hat should bo a light one, certainly not felt; it ought 
to fit the head easily, and cause no perspiring of the brow or 
among the hair. Too much perspiration is jost as ruinous 
to the boauty of the hair as it is to the fairness of the com¬ 
plexion. Waterproofs ought to partako of the lightuess of 
•very other garment; they should be thin, long enough to 
cover the dress, and capable of being rolled up into very 
•mall compass, because they ought to be slung by the side 
and only put on wh ile it rains. Boots and shoes should have 
strong mica, and the uppers should be waterproof. Varnish 
is better for them than blacking, as more impervious to 
wot. When overshoes are worn, thfcy should be taken off 
whenever you go into a house. Never keep them on when 
making a coil, for instance. 

Of course, this advice as to a walk every day Is not intended 
for all. It will not do foreonflrmed invalids. But they really 
mutt be invalids. For the strung, or even the moderately 
healthy, the risk of taking cold otit of doors ia lest than 
tho risk of getting a torpid liver by staying in-doors. 
Besides, if you dross as yre advise, thero is very little 
danger of calchiug cold. The walk should be taken, if pos¬ 
sible, in the morning. You ought not Jo walk immediately 
after breakfast, and you should have a good half-hour to 
, (oGG) 


rest before dinner. The first day, one mile will be enough 
for you, if you are not in what men call good form. After 
that, you can extend your walks, gradually making them 
longer. Bdt you should never walk longer than to make 
yourself comfortably tired. Exercise, to do real good, 
ought never to fatigue you. Be very careful, on your return, 
to keep out of a draught, and cool off gradually. 

We have but one more remark to make. Observe tbs 
changes in the weather, and vary your out-door attlrs. 
To wear a hSavy winter cloak, on a spring day, when tbs 
thermometer to at sixty, to little short of Insanity. Yon 
come home overheated, throw off the cloak to get cool, 
catch cold, and probably die in a few days, of pneumonia. 

Feather Atoasms in the hair ore more worn than 
flowers; if flowers are preferred, they are mounted «a 
aigrette. The jfovorite idea to a tuft of three or four 
little feather-tips, gracefully curled with true Parisian 
art, and tbeh the slender filaments springing upwards 
from their midst 8ome of these pouf-aigrettes are very 
expensive; but then the feathers are exquisite, as they 
should be for the head. 

Ornamental Quilts add greatly to the appearance of a 
room; an eiderdown in a Turkey-red cover bordered with 
lace, with large bows at each corner, is effective; or an 
Austrian blanket; or squares of linen, a flower embroid¬ 
ered in each lace tound, and lace insertion between tbs 
squares; or even a Bolton sheet bound with red, with 
square bouquets of crewel embroidery all over it 

Neckties of colored lace or gauze, spotted with chenille, 
are much worn, matchiug the dress. With a hat, they are 
tiad iu a bow under the chin; but with a bonnet, loosely 
knotted to one side, and fastened with a fancy pin or 
brooch. Two pieces of tolerably wide cdging-lace, aewed 
together, make the requisite width. 

“Queen or Tni Maoaeinks.**— The Minnesota Standard 
says: “Peterson’s famous monthly improves with its years, 
and is a treasure for every household. Its stories are high- 
toned, yet vividly attractive, and all of its features il 
the queen of magazines.” 

A Ciieaf Yet Pretty Article to a corner wardrobe, 
made by fixing shelves into a lath frame, with a door matte 
of laths, the front covered with chintz: it can be moved 
from the corner of one room to another, and takes np very 
little space. 

“One or the Best Presents.”— The Chatham (N. B.) 
World says: “ One of the best presents that can be matte 
to a lady to 4 Peterson * for 18S4: she Is sure to think kindly 
of the giver every time she opens tho page* of the 
magazine.** 

“The Bitter It Is."—The Madison (Ohio) Index says 
of this magazine: “The older it gets, the better 4k to: 
a6 lady who tries it will ever do without it again.” 

“ Wxddrd For Life. "—The Malden (Maas.) Monitor saynt 
“ When a lady has subscribed for ‘ Peterson* one year, she 
to usually wedded to it for Ufa.” 
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Oub Splendid Pr&kiubs fob 1884.—Out principal 
premiums for getting up clubs for this year are an extra 
oofg of tie magazine, or the “Golden Gift," a beautiful 
velum* for the centre-table, with poetical selections and 
Heel-engravings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, 
a very elegant affair. 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size Heel-plate for a 
premium, so that persons getting up club* can have it, if 
they prefer it to the “Golden Gift" The size is twenty- 
seven by twenty inches. The picture represents a fond 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 
“Tired Out." 

We give, for some of the clubs, not only an extra copy of 
the magazine for 1884, but, for large dubs, an extra copy, 
•e well as the “ Golden Gift" and “ Tired Out" Now is the 
time to get up your clubs for 1884. Send for a epecimm to 
esaasM with. “ Peterson " is the cheapest and best 

As proof of this, we repeat hero the prices of throe of our 
principal clubs, with the premiums, via : 

Three copies for $t£0, with the “ Golden Gift," or “ Tired 
Out" as premium. 

Poor copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both a extra copy for premium, 
sod either tho “ Golden Gift," or “ Tired Cut," 4n addition. 

Lacs Cascades and tooee fronts of cream or black lace, 
gathered at the throat and reaching to th*r waist, are 
useful for smartening up dark dresses. A pretty way of 
imaging them la with a narrow band of blade velvet 
around the throat, and two revert of black velvet down 
the sides of the cascade, giving the appearance of the 
aeemdaee emerging from a velvet waistcoat Another 
mw way Is to cross two mnslin ends, finely plaited and 
edged with lace, over each other, and fasten them with a 
horseshoe-pin. These ends are sewed on tot band, Which 
goes inside tho drem-ooQar, showing a •pUtftfeg of lace 
shove. Then a small square of fine book or silk mnslin it 
edged with deep lace like a handkerchief, and tied loosely 
In a knot, with the ends hanging down In poffita This is 
usually put on rather to one side, with one end pinned up 
higher than the other with a bee or Uttte cock brooch. 
Two colored velvet ribbon or silk rosette*, connected by 
double ends, are placed the one on the left shoulder, and 
ths other at the throat, with the ends loosely falling. 

Black Lac* Rosettes, connected with black satin 
ribbon, look well on some dresses. Running a double row 
of black or cream lace down the front of a bodice, from 
inside, and turning each one back from tho centre with 
large fancy buttons or beaded berry balls, is a pretty 
becoming fashion for evening and smart morning wear. 
With jet it is particularly suitable for more elderly ladies. 
Good old lacc can be displayed in this way, and often the 
ornaments fastening it back are diamonds or rococo jewelry 
of various designs, fastened In at some distances. The 
most dainty cape* of lace, with raised shoulders, are some¬ 
times scon over the bare shoulders of wearers of low 
evening-dresses. They are usually made at home, and 
match to some extent the lace on the drees. A narrow 
padded band is put at the shoulder-puffs to raise them. 

“Son And Bettrb."—T he Hutchinson (Kansas) Herald 
mys: “ ‘ Peterson’ has more and better literary matter than 
can be found in any other magazine for the aaae price. 
* Pa t e rs on * has long been our prime favorite." 

•Bm I* AvnxcA."—The West Union (Ohio) Scion 
•js: •• Peterson’ is unquestionably the best ladyVbook 
paNMte&ln America." 


Additions Mat Be Made, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club, at any time during the year. And whoa 
enough additional subscriber* have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your dubs 
and earning premiums. 

Gold Embroidery and embroidery and gold lace are 
occasionally seen on white tulle party-dteases; but, unless 
they are used sparingly, they look tawdry. Rows of gilt 
braid on the tulle flounces are now superseded by gold- 
colored velvet, as the combination of whito and yellow I* 
very popular. 

“A Modbl Periodical."— The Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Courier eays: “‘Peterson’ is the model periodical of art, 
fapliion, and literature. Its fashion-department is always 
tho best, and its literary matter choice and refined. It 
occupies a golden mean os a monthly." 

Wk Receive 8o Many Requests for patterns in em¬ 
broidery, etc., etc., that it is quite impossible to give ail. 
To do it, we should have to print a magazine ten time* 
as large. But we give those which seem to be most in 
demand, for thus we accommodate the largest number. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Count of Monte Orieto. By Alexander Dumas. 1 rot. 
duo, Philadelphia: T. B. P ete rm m A Btot .—We welcome 
this new edition of a favorite novel with very great 
pleasure Pumas is a writer of whom one rurely tires. 
His never-failing inventive powers, the rapid action in his 
narrative, and the briskness and vivacity of his stylo, have 
no equals elsewhere. This fiction, taking it as a whole, is 
perhaps his beet. We are glad to oe* a decent edition of 
it at last. We are quite tired of the cheap newspaper-' 
like reprints, with their indifferent paper and worse type, 
that are such fertile sources of diseases of the eye. W* 
hope a better day is dawning: that the evil has about 
cured itself: and that the time has come when nobody 
will recommend these reprints except oculists in need of 
patients. 

A Latter-Day Saint A Kovel New York: Henry HoU 4 
Co. —This little story appears anonymously, though it ls 
whispered it is the work of a young gentleman In Phila¬ 
delphia, belonging to a family that has always been dis¬ 
tinguished both for intellect and for culture. It professes 
to be the “Confessions of Miss Ethel Jones," written by 
herself. It is bright and sparkling, very much above the 
avorage of first attempts, and is noticeable for Its subtile 
knowledge of a young girl’s mind; which, we thought, 
“was a thing," as Dundreary says, “that nobody could find 
out." Indeed, it seems to us, sometimes, as If it was quite 
impossible for anybody but a woman to have written the 
book. 

Mother* and Daughter*. By Mr*. E. 0. Cook , M.D. 1 red.. 
12mo. New York: Fowler At Wills. —This is a manual of 
hygiene for mothers and daughters; is written in a plain 
sensible style; and contains much information of great 
value as regards health, not to be found in other treatises. 
The hook is illustrated with appropriate engravings, and is 
printed in dear large type^ . it makes a handsome volume 
of three hundred page*. 

A BtMHoe'* Tet&AU* MkrrM Ufe. By Wm, AOmo*. 
D. D. 1 voL, 12mOy flew York: Fowler <t Welle. — The 
title of this book would seem, at first sight, misleading; 
for it is not a cynical attack on matrimony. On the con¬ 
trary, it is the testimony of one who has been a bachelor, 
to the superior cbmfort, happiness, and beauty of a matri¬ 
monial life. It is an excellent work in every reaped 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

About Flowers.— Nothing beautifies a home like flowers. 
There are so many varieties, and they can be grown so 
easily, that there is no exru«e for a family, Whether rich 
or poor, not enjoying the refining influence of flowers. 
Slips or blooming plants, put into pots and placed at a 
window, will produce a cheerfulness in the household 
equaled ^ ho ’other voiceless growth of nature. It takes 
a very little time for seeds to sprout. Secure the best that 
can be (bund, and with a little cure and attention, results 
will follow which will repay every effort By reference to 
our advertising columns, a Floral Seed Department will be 
found. The advertisers in this department constitute the 
chief seedsmen and nurserymen in the country, and their 
eeeds and plants can he safely relied upon. We therefore 
reeohimeml to feach and all of our readers, who have not 
already started a floral garden or window, to begin at once, 
and aee if flowers do not make life more worth the living. 
To those who have tried the experiment, we ask them to 
look over the advertisements, to see if they cannot add 
something to tlicir collections which will make them still 
more beautiful. 

Dby Goons Bv Mail.—W e again call tbs attention of 
ladius to the JhcMtfttfet offered by the dry-goods h o u ses 
whose advertisements appear in this magazine, for getting 
all kinds of goods by mail. Samples wiH "be furnished, 
and goods promptly mailed when ordered. These houses 
ran be relied on for fair dealing. They represent tbs 
lient elements In the trade, and carry heavy stock* of 
standard and fancy goods, which they aell at the Jowest 
market prices. A lady residing at some post-dfioe demote 
from our huge cities has only to drop a postal-card to amt 
of tboao bouses, Asking for samples of any articles of dr} 
goods that she may wish to purchase. These will ha 
promptly sent, with prices attached. Then she mokes her 
seleotion and-sends her order, and in a few days the mail 
• tilings her the needed article. All this at the most trifling 
expenditure of thuo. This shopping by mail is certainly 
a grout invention, and one that is coming into moat extent 
sire use. 

Cat a REM Cured. —A clergyman, after suffering a nurabor 
of years from that loathsome disease, catarrh, after trying 
•vary known remedy without success, at lost found a pre¬ 
scription which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
aolf-addrcsbcd stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 
fiohegmortiorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive ths 
recipe free of charge. 

44 Woven Bhocji£ V Velvets or Velveteens continue 
the rage for wraps for the present season. The “Arcadia" 
woven brocii6 velveteen is shown in the most beautiful 
designs, in ajl the fashionable colors; and made into a 
cloak, trimmed suitably for the season, is a most beautiful 
garment for ladies. 

Horsford’b Ann Phosphate as a Brain Tonic.— Dr. E. 
W. Robertson, Cleveland, 0., says: “From my experience, 
nan cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, 
especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, otc., etc. 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Msmcal Botany— Or ni fit-wi Field, ajtr Foist.] 

'■ r , 

BY ABRAJI L1VEZKY, X. M. D. 

No. in.—P ansy—Parthidos-Bbrry—Pi Unas tw a. 

Pansy, HEARTmcAPN— Hoh tricolor. TMs plant ie found 
in gardens. Flowerstterga, whlte-y tliuwto block, in end¬ 
less variety. 


This fisvorlte of ladles is introduced here for the benefit 
of mothers who may have children afflicted with crusts- 
lactea, or milk-crust, which is so often seen disfiguring the 
faces of the little ones. 

Homoeopath leal ly, a tincture is made from the blossoms 
and leaves by covering them with doable tlicir weight of 
alrehol, and of this two or three drops to a tumblerful of 
water, given in teospoonfal doses, are held by homoeopaths 
sufficient to cure this troublesome affection. Dr. Hughes 
says the sixth dilution is all ho needs 44 lor this plague of 
children.” 

The regular profearion use this species, os well as ths 
V. pedata and V. odorata, for the same trouble, making a 
decoction with milk, causing the child to drink freely of 
it, and applying the same with the plant to the affected 
parts. The homoeopathic treatment, if equally effectual, 
is to be much preferred by mothers. 

Parteidok-Bkkky —Mitchella repent. Named in honor of 
Dr. Mitchell, an early botanist of Virginia. A trailing 
evergreen-plant, creeping about the roots of trees in shady 
woods; flowers in pairs, corolla funucMbrm, white, frag¬ 
rant; fruit a scarlet berry, sice of a small pea, edible, 
found through the winter. It is not of much medicinal 
value, but it is a pretty little evergreen, and used to cover 
the earth-4m boxes or pots containing shrubs or burgs 
flowering plants. - - 

The Iudsaq squaws- are said to hnvo need a doeaelloir of 
this tp-ijhQilit^lq parturition, and lumpo llio boUnie 

pfrykhMte recourse to ty, and claim also to have 

pWfel M of it highly- It Ibnns on* 

pf tlptf&isf iDgfqdtente old baUuio prejMtratiou, 

“ J^ofbcxs’ Cordial.’’ The plant is mildly Uiontis, tonk^ 
and agingsreeomUUng pipsimovu, and used for similar 
PUQWSS. ,'m: 

. uwWata, From the Omsk 

pMm, 1 -fr v » r4aissewa,ia tho ImliM 

pnmn in tims of <x>uulry, U is Luown simply by 

gha panys.pf ,It is a halC-alirubby liuls 

fvorgqofMii^^ three to.live inches high; loaves 

heuto at frrrato, of a bright, puUpim given, 

crowded-atsummit of, tho atom, spsnetuaos in 
two or Ihref JHfUcjjp.. Peduncle, or doworiug atom, ter¬ 
minal, throe hMVte iqctpee, iu length, bearing au umhfel of 
four to six flpwarWi. pqtw4 fivo, roundish-oh© vote, ro&lish- 
white, with a tings of violet. 

In kidney and bladder affections tho writer deenw this 
plant of equal. effleqey as tho foreign buebu or tho uva 
urei. It certainly possesses tonic, astringent, and diuretic 
properties; and I havo known many delicate mother* 
laboring undor weakness of those organs, as well as feeble 
digestion, to bo much bonefitod by a cold infusion, taken 
freely. But a handful of tho plant into a teapot or any 
vessel, cover with a pint of boiling water, and, whon cold, 
take in w ineglass-doses three or four times a day. Prince’s 
pine Is another name for this small pluut. 

The active principle, chimaphilin, in small doses triturate-d 
with sugar, is valuable In diseases of children (os well vs 
adults) who are of a scrofulous nature. In such children, 
it is curative of dlarrhoa, cholera infantum, dropsy, and 
cnlargod tonsils. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed ‘‘ Puzzle Editor/* Peterson’s Maoaeinr, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mml 

No. 230— Pyramid. 

1. A letter. 2. A place of repose. 3. Exists. 4. Mov¬ 
ables. 6. One trho countenances and supports aaoUtsr. 
Centrals, down, a number. 

Mow, 0. a AIL 
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OUE HEW COOK-BOOK. 


No. 121 .— Charade. To iVieaeeee OgMer *.—Put some oysters in a saucepan 

My first to an article of dress. Uieir own l*qovr; add batter, cayenne pejipor, a little 

My second to an organ. vinegar or lemun-juioe, and a little nutmeg. Stir the 

My third is a passage way. oysters over the firs until the butter is melted. When they 

My whole to to are done, and before they shrivel and grow hard, throw in 

jfase. Iolajvtus. sh® yolks of three eggs, and shake them well together. 

* —- Very Nice Boattojm from Cold Chicken. —Bone the meat, 

v w 1111(1 mlnce “a* 11 » it over the lire in a little cream, 

NO. 232.— Word-Square. ud with nutmeg, pepjier and salt; then put it into 

l. An amphibious animal. 2. A thick cord, 3. A < gcal lop-shelle, and AH with breadcrumb, over which pot 


precious stone. 4. Compensation. 
Milford, N. JL 

Answer* Nest Month. 


Ikiwui io fnrnu in March Nusm. 

No. 225. 

Bvangelina. 
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< some bits of butter; and brown them. 

s VEGETABLES. 

| Stuffed Potato**. —Bake some large potatoes in their skins; 
l when quito done, scoop out the insides, and mash them well 

< with a little butter or milk; mix some finely-minced beef 
\ or mutton with the mashed potatoes, adding pepper and 
i salt to taste; refill the empty skins with the mixture, and 

( place them in the oven again till thoroughly hot, adding a 
small lump of butter on the top of each to prevent their 
becoming too dry. 8«rve up In a cloth. This is always a 
< favorite dish with children. 

I Onion Sauce. —Peel and parboil some onions, drain, and 
\ cut them in quarters; put them Into a stewpan with suffi- 
* cient well-flavored white stock to cover them; koep on 
i the lid, and simmer gently until quite tender; pass them 
< through a sieve; add to the pulp sufficient milk or cream 
J to make the sauce; stir over tho fire until quite hot; odd 
( seasoning of pepper and salt If required, and it is ready. 

; To Stew Cabbage. —Boil a large cabbage, press it dry In a 
j cloth, then cut it fine, adding pepper and salt and a few 
< elves or green onions, also boiled separately and well 
; chopped. Put a lump of butter into a stow]>an, let it melt, 

« add tho cabbage, warm it together, stirring it all the time. 

< DESSERTS. 

j Saffron Tapioca Pudding .— Pudding for six. Soak a break- 
J fastcupful of tapioca iu one pint of milk for several hours, 
v Let ono quart of milk come to boiling-point with twp 
j ounces of sugar and a few saffron threads. Cover it, and lot 
< it draw’ for some time. Then strain it on tho tapioca, and 
' lot it all boil gently till quite done. Serv e hot in a puftding- 
< dish, or mix with one or two eggs well l)oatcn, and pour 
S into a well-buttered pie-dish; put bits of butter on tho top, 

. and brown before the fire for some minutes. Bice, corn- 
\ flour, and macaroni can be dreasod in tho same way, and 
< make nice nursery and invalid puddings. 

< Orange Cutlards. —Boil till tender half tho rind of a 
j Seville orange; beat it fino in a mortar, put to it a spoonful 
| of brandy, the Juice of a 8eville orange, four ounces of loaf* 
< sugar, and tho yolks of four eggs; boat all well together 
< for ten minutes; pour in a pint of boiling cream by 
S degrees; koep beating till cold, then put them in enps, and 
| place them in an earthen dish of hot water till set; stick 
J preeerved orange on tho top, and serve either hot or cold, 
j Angel Pudding*. —Two ounces of flour, two ounces of pow- 
| dered sugar, two ounces of butter melted in a half-pint of 
1 new milk, two eggs, leaving out one white; mix and boke 
s half an hour in saucers; turn them out into a dish, and 
, servo hot, with sweet sauce in a boat. 

Apple Dumpling*. —Scoop out the cores of tho arples, and 
fill up tho centre vrith a mixture of butter aud sugo^ 
a Make a nice paste, take a lump of the proper size, endow 
the appluiu it, and boil the dumplings In nets in place of 
cloths. 


P<ml Jeer BrmJiJmL —Take a round earthen dish and put cakes. 

to It»layer of breadcrumb. Over this put spots of butter. G in ge r b read .—Dtosolve a quartor-pound of butter or three 

Thau a lapse.of minced cold vea^vrith salt and pepper; ounces of lard, and mix with it over the fire one pint of 
thea move crumb, butter, veal, salt, and pepper. When molasMS; pour this hot on to four eggs, and having beaten 
the dtob is foil, with » layer of crumb for the top, pour them together until well mixed, stir Into «pe pound of 
over it an egg} beaten well, and mixed in half a cup of flour a quarter-pound of raw sugar, one attnee of ground 


milk. If you bare gravy, It is better than milk. Bake ] ginger, a teaspooufol of ground earns way seeds; and a large 


wo til brown. 


t pluck of. carbonate of soda. Take care all the dry Ingir- 
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dlonta are thoroughly well mixed before adding those ; 
which are liquid. Pour the cake into a well-greased York- \ 
•hire-pudding tin, and bake In a moderate oven for about '/ 
three-quarters of an hour. Dry on a sieve, and cot the cake j 
Into squares. j 

English BuUermUh-Cakes .—To a quart of flour odd a pint < 
of buttermilk and a teaspoonful of salt, dissolve a dessert¬ 
spoonful of soda in a little warm water, and stir it into the 
■ilk, which pour upon the flour while foaming. Beat all 
well together, adding flour enough to make a smooth dough. 
Roll it out, divide it into cakes with a paste-cutter, and 
bake it in a quick oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Breakfast Roll*. —Mix or rub well into three pints of floor 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, with two full teaspoon- j 
(his of cream-tartar, one small teaspoonfnl of bicarbonate j 
of soda dissolved in a little milk, some salt, adding enough \ 
milk to make It a Tory thick batter. Grease your tins, | 
and bake them in a quick oven, a rich brown color. > 
Sultana Cake. —Rub a quarter-pound of butter into one \ 
pound of flour, pdd one pound of sultanas, a quarter-pound j 
of moist sugar, a qharter-pound of candied peel finely sliced, ? 
one teaspoonfuj of carboqate of soda, half-pint of new milk, i 
one egg. When these ingredients are well beaten up and < 
mixed, pour them into the mould, and bake immediately. / 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. \ 

Relief for Burning Feet.-—To relieve burning feet, first \ 
discard tight boots; then take one pint of bran «nd one j 
ounce of bicarbonate of soda, put in a foot-bath, add one j 
gallon of hot water; when cool enough, soak your feet in ( 
this mixture for fifteen minutes. The relief is lustanta- j 
neous. This must be repeated every night for a week or \ 
perhaps more. The bran And bicarbonate should be made 
fresh after a week's use. Bicarbonate of soda can be pur¬ 
chased for a small price per pound from wholesale druggists. 
The burning sensation is produced by the pores of the skin 
being closed, so that the feet do not perspire. 

lb Clean Black Lace. —A black lace shawl or mantle, or 
any 1 other lace if black, may bo easily and effectually 
cleaned thus: With a soft handkerchief of silk or linen 
earefblly take the dust from the lace, or it may be shaken 
gently. Brushing must not bo resorted to, or it will render 
the lace rough-looking. Theti pin it out on a board or 
table, putting pins into the points of the lacc. Wash all 
over with a soft sponge with table-beer, and when quite 
dry remove the pins, when it will look almost now. 

7b Clean White Feather*. —Make a lather of curd-eoap, 
boiling water, and pearl-ash; when it is a little cool, wash 
the fcatlior in it, gentlv Squeezing it; wash it again with 
lorn lather, and then rinso in cold water, shaking It well 
bofore the fire, but not too near. Curl It by drawing each 
fibre over the blnnt end of a fruit-knife. If the color is 
not good, use a little bluo in tho rinsing-water. 

A Preservative Against Moths. —Soak a piece of paper or rag 
In some spirits of turpentine, and place it for a day in your 
drawers. Two or three times a year will t>e quite sufficient. 
More than this would cause the drawers and their contents 
to smell unpleasantly. 

To Wash Flannel*. —Flannels should be washed in soft 
water, soap, and much blue. The water should bo as hot 
as the hands will bear; wring as dry as possible, shake, 
Ud hang out, but do uot rinse the flannel! after the lather. 

7b Tike Mildew Out of Linen.— Take soap, and mb It well 
on the mildew; then scrape some fine chalk, and* rub that 
also in the linen; lay it on the grass; as it dries, w4t It a 
little, and it will come out at twice doing. 


Fashions fob april. 

Fio, I. — V isitino - Daass, of UohtHjrjuui Btnun 6u. a* 
Tho skirt is finished around thesbottom by awry narrow 


knife-plaiting. The skirt is laid in kilt-plaits, the silk 
alternating w ith black velvet, and terminating in a broad 
plaiting of black velvet. The tunic is formed of two full 
plaited puffs, and draped at the back. The long bodice, 
which is pointed in front, but comes well down over the 
hips, is edged with black velvet, and is trimmed with bands 
and bows of black velvet on the front. Two bows of black 
velvet ornament the sleeves. Small bonnet of blnck straw, 
trimmed with black velvet and small ostrich-tips of the 
color of the dress. 

Fio. ii.—Walk i no-Drew, or Claret-Colored Silk, or 
a 8orr Texture, with Satin Spots. The underskirt is 
plain, with a narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom. The 
tunic is rather short in front, and mtxch draped, and falls 
almost to the bottom of the skirt. The bodice is plain, 
and pointed both back and front. Hat of claret-colored 
straw, trimmed with a band of velvet of the aime color 
and a bird's head and wing. 

Fio. hi.—Walking-Dress, or Grayish-Blur Ncx's- 
Veiliko. The skirt is laid In lengthwise plaits, and fa* 
ornamented around the bottom With five rows of narrow 
black velvet. The tunic in front is laid in full plaits, and 
forms a point in tho middle by reversing the material; «l 
the back it is caught slightly 16 make a puff. The bodice 
is made with plaits back and front, confined with a black 
velvet band fastened with a pearl buckle, and has • 
straight block velvet collar. Hat -of grayish-blue straw, 
faced and trimmed with black velvet and red wings. 

Fio. nr.—W alkino-Dress, or Fink Shepherd's-Plaid. 
The skirt has one deep box-plaited flounce. T)p oveivkift 
is long bock and front, loo]>ed up veiyr high, and is without 
trimming. The cuirass-waist has a frill chemisette of 
. cream-colored surah, and coat-re vers faced with blsck 
surah. A band of black surah ornaments the sleeves, 
which are set in quite high. Bonnet of black strew. 

: trimmed with wild-flowers. 

Fio. v.—Walkino-Dress, or Borr Woolen Ck Ear- 
Color and Blue Plaid. Tbe^skirt is made of a larger 
plaid than the tunic, and is bias; it is trimmed around the 
bottom with three rows.of blue, velvet. The tunic ie fall, 
and much looped, and caught on tbs left Wde by a large 
rosette. Tho tailor-made Jacket la o£ bine doth, mads 
with plaits at the bock; pockets atid sleeves put in quite 
high. Hat of cream-colored straw, faced ^itkbhS velvet, 

| and trimmed with a band of bhU Hbb4w Imrf a large 
< bluo roeotte. - - - 

j Fio. vi.—House or Visiting Dress, or Snowdrop- 
White Nun’s-Vkiuno. Hie box-plaited flounce at the 
bottom is untrimmed; the five other flouneee are edged 
with emerald-green velvet. The bodloe Is also trimmed 
with this velvet, back and fronts A scarf-drapery, which 
passes across the bodice in front, is but slightly looped si 
' the back. Tho sleeves are rather loose at the bottom, and 
put in the shoulders quite high and full. White straw 
bonnet, trimmed with emerald-green velvet and feather. 

; Ruby or sapphire-blue velvet would be an equally pretty 
trimming, or black velvet for persons In slight mourning. 

Fio. til—House-Dress, of Gray Albatross-Cloth. 
The bottom of the skirt is edged with a plaiting of gray 
brocade, figured with red; gad the plain albatross skirt, 
the bottom of which Is cut in turrets, opens over a plaiting 
of the graywnd red brotnda. The tunic le long in front, 
and draped quite high at the back, where ft fell# again M 
soft loopings to the bottom of the akirt. The paniera are 
short and full. The bddlce cotnee over the hlpa, 1* pointed 
; back and front, bm a fall lace-trimming In front, and the 
; high collar is lined with the brocade, which dad farms tbs i 
cuffs. • ^ * 

- Fio. mi.—Hotro on Walking BUM, oh Soft Woolen 
Material or an Al*oni>Oolor, Dashed Wrm Bull-Bed 
: and Olitk-Green. The bottom of the skirt Is trimmed 
with loops of the material. Above this are faur folds of 
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the nine, the lower one being much the wider. The upper 
pert of the skirt hi also made iu these folds, but they are 
confined by rows of braid, except just before they fell ou 
the CToenrise folds. The tunic is full, and draped in points 
at the sides and at the back. The pointed bodice is made 
donble-breasted, fastens diagonally, and is ornamented 
with a rosette of the colon in the drees. Sleeves close 
and quite high. 

Fig. ix.—VigiTiNO-DttJtss, or Black Velveteen and 
Black-and-G rat Striped Silk. The velveteen skirt is 
ornamented at the bottom with rows of loops. Above this 
is a scant puffing of the velvet, over which falls the pointed 
drapery, welch is gathered up at the sides, ^he overdress 
of the silk Is round and rather short in front, ffd fells in 
loose drapery at the bock. The bodice is cut deep aver the 
hips, and is round back and front; it has black velveteen 
re vers, trimmed with gray and black crochet buttons. 
Cuffii and collar of black velveteen. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with gray feathen and black velvet. 

Fio. x.—New Style or CorrruRS. Hair dressed high 
on the top of the head, with a comb of jet balls. 

Fig. xi.—Bonxet, or Black 8traw, trimmed with dan¬ 
delions, grasses, and black satin ribbon. 

Fio. xil—Parasol, or Gay Foulard,- lined with white 
foulard. 

Fig. xiti.— High Shoulder-Cafe, ih Black Gauze, 
Figured With Tmlvkt Dots. This cape can either be 
lined with dark-red, old-gold, or any color which is pre¬ 
ferred ; but black can be worn with any colored costume. 
It is edged with black lace, and has a full ruche of the 
mae around the neck. 

Fig. xivw—Jacket, or Brown Cloth, with revere in 
front and at the neck, which are slightly braided. It has 
s foil vest of black surah, with standing collar and cuffs 
of the same. 

Fig. xv.—Hat, or Gray Straw, trimmed with ruby- 
eokred velvet and fruit. 

Fm. xvl—New Style or Couture. The hair is tied 
dmt the top of the head, and laid in a loose fold, which 
asms far forward. 

Fig. xvii.—Parasol, or fiAkESN, to match the drete with 
which it is to be carried? Many ladies who are particular 
stoat their costumes h|r« parasols for each dress: covered 
with gingham, percale, or sateen, as the case may be. The 
thick short knob is the present ungraceful style. 

Flo. xviii.—T ouawux* Petticoat. The upper port ir 
■ad* of muslin, to which * horsehair teurnure is attached; 
this is kept in place by lacings on the under side. The 
bottom, which is kilted In front, and which is much 
trimmed with lace, should be made to button on, so that 
it nay be easily washed. In the place of horeehair, some 
ms niff-starched muslin or crinoline; but both of these 
■aterials soon lose their shape. 

Fm. xix.—T ea viLixo-J acrft, to be made of the same 
iMfwfel as the dress, or of a light doth, and sufficiently 
large to draw on over the bodice. It is trimmed with 
Mack velvet, and has a band around the waist, to which 
the travefeag-aatebel can be attached. 

Pm xx.—L atest Style foe Spring Jacket. The dress 
isef gray surah silk. The Jacket la of gray silk, brocaded 
with Hack; it is cut with a great deal of spring at the 
lack, to fell well over the tournure, and is finished with a 
fist lace-trimming; it has a gray surah vest, and frill 
Hadron, and la confined at the waist by a large oxydized 
buckle. Hat of Hack and gray quad rilled straw, trimmed 
with black velvet, steel ornaments, and a gray bird. 

General Remarks/—I t Is almost impossible to say that 
there is anything decidedly new in the style of making 
taessea, bat there are many modifications of the present 
fashions. Aa hat been so long the case, almost every 
woman dreams fb please her own fancy: skirts may be 
much or little trimmed, and tunica and large paniers are in 

Vol. LXXXV.—24. 


equal fashion with straight tailor-made dresses. In many 
of the newest costumes, we see very long draped over¬ 
dresses, which reach to the top of a narrow flounce, side by 
side with a very short tunic, which is not much more than 
a full scarf. Basques, pointed waists, coat-bodices, round 
waists with belts, are all worn : the selection being made to 
suit the figure of the wearer. But there are some few facts 
which must be borne in mind by those having dresses made 
up now: The skirt should fall straight and flat iu frout; 
either a small tournure must be worn, or the back-drapery 
should be sufficiently puffed, to give the skirt below the 
waist a bouffant appearance; all sleeves should be put in 
high up on the shoulders, making the shoulder-scams quite 
short, and many persons think that there is no style if the 
sleeve is not put in full on the top, to stand up above the 
shoulder—this certainly gives a narrower appearance to a 
broad-chested woman, but is not so becoming to a very thiri 
one; dresses are made quite high about the neck, at the 
back, to accommodate the hair, which is now worn so 
generally high. These few hints followed, dresses may be 
made us fency dictates: much or little trimmed, in Straight- 
falling or in curved lines, of large or small figured material 
or of plain goods, of one or two colors, or of one or twri 
materials, open or cloeed at the neck. 

The India tilk *—which are so Soft, cool, and serviceable— 
now como figured, and in dark-bttfet brbwns, greens, reds, 
etc., the figures being usually in oblongs, dots, etc. 

These silks make most delightful atM serviceable dresses, 
but look little better than sateens, when the latter are new. 
They are, however, much cooler, and they do not rumple. 
Pongees are very useful, but are not becoming—on accourit 
of the color—to most persons. 

Gingham* are unusually pretty this season, and fen be 
made quite dressy-looking by trimming them with llaiuburg 
embroidery. 

Some nno French bodice* for house-wear are made with 
very shallow round basques, a few inches only below the | 
waist. 

Thick tripl* ruche «, of black, white, and colored laces, are 
worn round the throat; they are made of lace, pearled or 
beaded net—and in plain net, of pink, blue, sulphur, or 
lilac. It is not necessary that they should match the drees: 
a black ruche may be worn with a white dress, or pink, 
sulphur, white, etc., with a black dress. They form a thick 
ruche around the neck, but should only be worn by slender 
women—never by those with short thick necks. 

Short mantle* are very popular for spring wear. They 
have long ends in front, are short at the back, and usually 
have the mantle cut so as to form the sleeve. 


I OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue dee Petits Champs. 

The new spring bonnets are very lovely, but they are 
also very, very small. They are of the capote shape, and 
fit the head as closely as do the black velvet pensant- 
colft in Germany—which, by the way, they resemble very 
strongly. Tulle and lace are the materials most in favor 
for these bonnets Just at present, but some curious fancy 
? straws are also shown. One of these is composed of a 
; series of circular discs, of a dark-brown hue and of very 
$ rough texture, and is supposed to be formed of the calyxes 
< of the thistle, p resse d out and dried. This new straw has 
? a very original and stylish aspect. It is trimmed with 
jj scarlet velvet fiowen and with dark-brown velvet ribbon. 
J The small tulle and lace bonnets are usually trimmed with 
< narrow velvet ribbon formed into a large Alsatian bow, 
\ placed in the front of the crown, or else with very large 
\ rosettes of ottoman velvet ribbon, set at the left side of the 
$ brim. In feet, velvet ribbons, both on the cut and uncut 
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children’s fashions. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HIONS. 

Fig. i.—Boy’s Suit. The skirt is of plaid brown flannel. 


velvets, have driven the satin and Wile ribbons completely < of the skirt, the back being covered with narrow very frill 
out of the field; but that fashion will probably be greatly l rufllea of tulle. 

modified later in the season, as velvet strings would be j A very beautiful style for a dinner-dresa for an elderly 
unendurable in warm weather. ^ l*dy consists of a corsage and short skirt in black satin. 

Scarlet—the genuine vivid poppy-red-i» not only much i hrocmled with brillltuit flowere, the Utter opening over an 
used for trimmings, but scarlet bonnets are also shown, { underskirt In black faille, covered with flounces of black 
made of tullo, and trimmed with ottoman ribbon. A new . lace very allghtly fulled, and set at the top with small 
color, which Is very pretty in tulle in combination with : hows of black satin ribbon. Worth still employs very 
olive-green velvet trimmings, is called “blonde,” and is ' brilliant. rocades, In combination with satins or velvets of 
supposed to be of the tint of a very fair-hatred lady’a ; contrasting hues, for dinner or evening dress, 
tresses. As may be Imagined, it is of the very palest and ! In Jewelry, the lace-pin is going out of fashion, owing 
most delicate hue of brown: lighter even than the caft- ! ‘he fact that ruffles and bows of lace are so much leaa 
an-lalt and bilge tints. It is very pretty, and when dotted ! worn than formerly. It Is to be replaced by the small 
will, steel beads, and made up with garnet or olive velvet \ round >rooeh,; sometime, with the wearer’s initial or 
riblions, has an extremely tasteful aspect. ! monograflt Hr small diamonds set without a hack in a 

Gold-brocaded gau.es arc a good deal employed for opera j clret. of gold or lu one of pearls. A very odd device 
and theatre bonueta,and are trimmed with artificial flowers *>r one of there brooches is a dlmnond crescent, with the 
and velvet ribbon; thus a bonnet in pale-blue silk gauze sjatce wlthtu the remidrcle fflled with a cobweb lu fln. 
brocaded with gold is trimmed with pale-blue velvet ribbon, I «”ead. <* sliver On this cobweb is rtationrf a tin, 
and ha. . single pale-pink rorebud placed among* the diamond and a .pldor with hU abdomen a black 
loop, of ribbon that ornament the front of the crown. pearl and his leg. mid body of platinum. 

Black lace bonnets are profusely ornamented with Jet, ! Luct H. Hoor«». 

one dainty little structure having the crown entirely j 

covered with a large jet butterfly, the brim being bordered j __ 

with black velvet scallops edged with Jet. Comparatively | ^ 

few hats are shown, as the small-eized bonnets are found j 

to be as suitable becoming to young girls as are the j CHILDREN’S FA8HIONS. 

now exaggerated h^j. , . i Fig. i.— Bor’s Suit. The skirt is of plaid brown flannel. 

The later styles of hat. are rather wild in aspect; for ftnd the jftcket of dttrk _ brown cloth . The stocking* 

though the brim is narrower, the crown is i*ually of por- j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ve(rt h of 6cru ^ loml clothf 

tentous height. Theee come in colored straws, and are j ^ ^ neckt|e u red Tbe is of brown cloth . 
trimmed with folds of velvet and with velvet fruit, and j ^ n> _ GlRt , 8 DeM8> or Dark-Blue Sergr. The 
flower and sometime. with immenwdy long ostrich- j low n iB kiltfl(L The bodice has a basque cut in tur¬ 
pi umfs. The velvet trimmings generally match the color J whIch faI1# OTer thc kilted Mrt . ftnd they, M well ae 
of the straw, some contrasting hue being introduced > the ^ are bralded . white embroidered collar, 

among* the flown or fruit, that adorn the hat. Hat of rt raw, trimmed with ribbon. 

Tbe varieties of velvet flowers in various shades of > j^io. hi. — Girl’s Dress, or Gray Striped Zephyr. Tha 
scarlet Include roses, buds, sweet-peas, fuchsias, etc., very v three bias flounces, headed by several rows of 

finely shaded. I*rge silk poppies, always in the favorite ; p U flj n gg and gatherings. The upper dress Is a polonaise, 
red, are combined with tufts of grass and a dandelion or < drape<1 in ^ nier ^ and trimmed with a guipure lace. Gray 
two, with a single downy tuft of the white-plumed seed-^ fltraw hat> trimmed with gray feathers, 
vessels of the latter flower. A bouquet thus composed l jr I0 IV _c H1LD » 9 Bonnet, dr White Straw, lined and 
has a charming effect on the rough brown thistle-straws. < trimmod wlth very fnll mchlnga of white satin. Full 
Sometimes amongst the flowers is introduced a large night- \ loop8 of whlto mt in ribbon on the top, and a small bow of 
moth, in shaded brown velvet, the hues and markings of J the §ame under the br |m. 

the wings being exquisitely imitated. j p*i 0 . Vt _o 1BL ’ g Hat, or Brow* Straw, trimmed with a 

Reseda (mignoswtte-color) will be much In vogue this s twirt of brown velvet and feathers of the same color, 
season. It is of a grayer tone than was the hue of that \ 
name which wau fashionable some years ago. A hat in ^ 

reseda straw, with a Mother Shipton crown, is shown, > --~ 

Trimmed with bands of reseda velvet. Three tones of red— l 
namely, garnet, coral-red, and very palo pink—in inch- > 

wide velvet ribbon, are used in composing a huge rosetto, < OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

to be placed at the tide of a high-crowned hat in garnet We have eetablUhed « well-orgamaed Pnrvkaeing Agency, 
velvet straw. Bonnots of gold braid are often trimmed { and ore now applying the bed elected good* at the lowest 
with loops-and-ends of cream-white inch-wide velvet < prices, to the entire eatiefaetion of all who favor us with their 
ribbon. < order*. Special attention ie given to every article bought. 

Worth is Just introducing a very odd combination— \ We make a epeciality of Ladie*', Gentlemen'*, and Children » 
namely, that of white embroidered muslin with white \ Wear , Wedding Outfit*, ty*nt*' Wardrobe*, Wedding , Holiday 
cashmere. One of his latest creations is a costume in very \ and Birthday Prevent*, etc. 

fine dead-white cashmere, the underskirt of which is \ The advantage* gamed by aU perron* tending their order* to 
covered with flounces of embroidered transparent muslin } our Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the large member 
over very slightly gathered ones of cashmere. His latest J; who have been rented, in the taring of money, time, and trouble. 
ball-dresses for young girls are short, and are composed ot j Sample* fmmithed only on receipt of 26 cent*. Circular* are 
white tulle over watered silk in some delicate hue, such as ' free to anyone writing for them, containing full particular* and 
pale-pink or blue. The tulle is laid in flat transverse folds \ mode of doing barmen*. Remember all are eenred — not only our 
across the front, In two series of threefold* each, the } reader* and ntbecriber «, but anyone else m want of good* or 
lowest fold in each group being bordered with a fringe of \ wearing apparel Addrt** aU order* and communication* for 
lilies of the valley. \ our Pnreharimg Agency to 

Large bouquets of red roses with long stalks and foliage, l MRS. MARY THOMAS* 

intermixed with lilies of the valley, are placed at the side \ LOCK BOX 1020, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A WELCOME TO MAY. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 



Oh, my soul, be glad to-day; 

All the air is full of May ! 

Winter, with its storms, Is over; 

Bees are humming in the clover; 

Lilacs waft us their perfume;' 
Apple-orchards burst in bloom ; 

Deep in grasses lush, the kine, 

Chewing slow the cud, recline; 

Through the trees the sunshine gleams; 
Birds are singing as in dreams; 

Waters laugh ; and breezes free 
Blow as if from Araby ! 
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II 


PORCELAIN AND ITS PEDIGREE. 


*Y EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 



L T a five-o’clock \ 
tea, at the^ 
house of a lady 
celebrated for 
her love of por¬ 
celain, the talk 
turned on the 
relative merits 
of the Sfevres, 
the Dresden, 
the Worcester 
manufactories. I had taken up a very choice 
vase, and was examining it critically, when our 
hostess said: 

“That is really one of the finest bits of 
Worcester that I ever saw. I cannot help saying 
it, though I own it myself. You know that 
Worcester holds the same relation to ceramic art 
in England, that Dresden does in Germany, or 
Sfevres in France.** 

“ I wonder if anybody here has ever been at 
Worcester?** said one of the guests. 

“ I have,” answered our hostess. “ When we 
were in Europe last year, and found ourselves at 
Great Malvern, we thought we would run down 
to Worcester, which is only twenty miles distant, 
and see for ourselves the process ot making 
porcelain.** 

“ Oh! tell us all about it,” several of us cried 
with one voice. 

“There is very little to tell,* she replied, 

“ except what most of you know already.” 

“About ordinary pottery, common earthen¬ 
ware,*’ I answered, “ we do know, I suppose. It 
has been known ever since history began. The 
cave-dwellers, we are even now told, manufactured 
it, and decorated not inelegantly. But for myself, 

I am free to say, I know very little about porce¬ 
lain.” 

“ Well, then,** said our hostess, with a smile of 
incredulity, “ we will begin by saying that porce¬ 
lain was first made in China, a thousand or more 
years ago.” 

“And also in Japan?” 
by one of those present. 

“Yes, also in Japan, about a century and a 
half later. But the secret of its fabrication, 
though much sought after, was long unknown in 
Europe. At last, early in the eighteenth century, 
a sort of soft paste, after many experiments, was J 
1 * 06 ) 


This, interrogatively, 


made in Saxony, which produced a porcelain 
somewhat resembling that brought from China. 
It was still, however, inferior in brilliancy. 
Finally, a* peculiar kind of clay, called kaolin, 
was discovered, which solved the problem; and 
then it was found out that the Chinese had 
known of this clay all along, and used it to make 
porcelain.” 

“Did not the French also try to solve the 
problem ?*’ 

“ Yes, they started a factory at Sfevres, having 
bribed some of the Dresden workmen to betray 
the secret, and made soft paste there until they 
also discovered kaolin. This latter was in 1765. 
Meantime, other factories had been started: one 
at Vienna, another at Berlin, and finally one at 
Worcester, all making soft paste, however, at first, 
until kaolin was known. An -attepggjl. *** eren 
made in this country as early as This was 

at Philadelphia, kaolin having just been found in 
Delaware; but the War of Independence break¬ 
ing out, the industry died a prematura, death. - 

“ We drove over from Malvern,” cmtflaued our 
hostess, “ one fine day in July, through one of 
the most enchanting landscapes to be found in all 
England. Behind us was the long range of the 
Malvern Hills; to our right stretched thefor-fomed 
vale of Evesham; before us rose the quaint old city 
of Worcester, with its glorious cathedral rising in 
the centre, and dominating over all. We found 
the porcelain works much more extensive than we 
had expected. There was a small entranoe-fee 
to be paid, but it was exacted, not to make 
money, but to keep down a crowd* 1 * 

“And were the managers civil? We hear so 
much of the rudeness of Englishmen in such 
cases.” 

“ Excessively courteous, as indeed thqy were at 
all places iri England where we went. We were 
first shown the great* engines, that never rest, 
night or day; then the mills where the ingre¬ 
dients are ground; then the place where they are 
mixed; then where the articles are fashioned on 
the wheel, or moulded, as the case may be; and 
finally the great kilns in which they are baked.** 

“ Begin at the beginning, please, and go through 
to the very, very end, as the children say.** 

“Well, we were first shown the kaolin in its 
crude state. We found it to be a white clay, very 
pure in texture, if I may so speak. It is not the 
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the mixture is taken while still a fluid paste. 
The other processes are throwing and pressing; 
and for these they employ the dough. All the 
plainer circular articles are made on the potter 3 
wheel—the same simple wheel that has been in 
use from time immemorial. In a few minutes, 
a skillful workman will turn out a bit of dough 
in the shape of a cup, or even a vase. But the 
other process—that of casting—is not so easy: 

yet it is much more used.” 


“ Because a mould give9 
greater opportunities for mak¬ 
ing raised patterns. Handles 
for cups, jugs, aud all such 


lent, however, used in the manufac- < things, are made in moulds. So are the beautiful 


china-stone, feldspar, fire-clay, and flint; 
also enter into its composition. At Worcester, 
calcined bones—ox-bones—are also used, though, 
we believe, nowhere else. We were shown all 
these various constituents being ground together 
in pans, with water, until they formed a fine 
paste. This paste was so fine, indeed, that we 
saw it passed through a silk-lawn strainer, hav¬ 
ing four thousand meshes to the square inch/’ 

• 44 How wonderfully fine!” 

“Yes. From the grinding department we 
passed to the mixing one. Here the compound 
was also passed through a sieve ; then it was 
put into a hydraulic press, and from this we 
saw it emerge, ^no longer creamy, but of the con¬ 
sistency of dough. V 

44 We next followed it to a room where it was 
beaten and turned; ftpd turped and beaten—in a 
word, thoroughly* kneaded/ Not'Until th|s was 
effected was it considered fit for the workmen.” 

44 But are not some articles cast—or bits of 
them?” 

“Ah! I had forgot. To make some articles, 


figures we see. This snake, for example,” hold¬ 
ing up a curiously odd jug. “Both of these 
handles,” pointing to a coffee-pot and a pitcher. 
“ Nearly all of that elaborate vase, with its dragon 
handles,” indicating the gem of the collection. 

“Are plates cast?” 

“ Not precisely. They are made by a process 
called 4 flat pressing/ the nature of which is 
indicated by the name. Tqreens, basins, and all 
such articles are made in • moulds, by what is 
called 1 holioware-dressing/ Figures are made 
in pieces, and put together. The liquid paste, 
called 4 Blip,’ is poured into each mould, and left 
till it has acquired solidity; then the various parts 
are joined with 4 slip/ and the joints smoothed 
with a camel-hair pencil.” 

“And then it i#readyfor baking?” 

44 Yes, it is ready for the oven—or rather 
ovens, I shoqld say. For though there is one 
huge brick oven, looking like *&iln, the articles, 
we found, were not thrust in pell-mell; but each 
one put in what is called a 4 seggar,’ which is a 
sort of fire-clay band-box. The fire is never 
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lighted till all the pieces are safely disposed in 
their places, encased in these ‘ Beggars.’ The fire 
is then kept generally about a day and a half. 
After this, two days are given to the cooling, 
before the pieces are taken out.” 

“ But don’t they shrink?’* 

“Oh, yes, very much: about twenty-five per 
cent. The modeler, of course, makes allowance 
for this. Some pieces shrink more than others. 
This is one cause of the great difference in price, 
of what seems, at first, the same article. Dealers 
class the pieces as first, second, and even third. 
Some pieces are failures altogether. We were 
told that every perfect piece represented at least 
three spoiled ones.” 

“The good have to pay for the bad, then?” 

“Yes. People can’t understand, at first, how 
Worcester china, or Dresden, or Sevres, or Vienna 
costs so much, but this is one explanation. It is, 
however, the decoration that makes the finer pieces 
so expensive, for a first-class artist has to be 
employed, and his work is as valuable as a paint¬ 


ing. We did not see the decorators at work. That 
was the only part of the process not shown to us. 
There were two kinds of decoration: hand-paint¬ 
ing and transfer-work; the latter mechanical, and 
therefore cheaper. A single glance tells even an 
uninitiated person which is which. They have 
been doing transfer-work, or printing on porcelain, 
at Worcester, ever since 1766. The best things, 
however, are hand-painted.” 

“ But about the glaze on the porcelain ?” 

“ I had forgot. That precedes the decoration. 
Prior to this, the material is called, not porcelain, 
but * biscuit.’ We saw this process. The work¬ 
men stood before tilted tubs, and gave to each 
piece, by hand, an equal coat of its particular 
glaze. After the glazing, the piece was put into 
a drying-stove; where it had to be baked again, 
we were told, for about- two days. It comes out 
pure white, and is then taken away to be dec¬ 
orated. After this, another baking follows. 
Finally it is burnished and cleaned, and then 
sent to the warerooms.” • 
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WEDLOCK’S PEACEFUL REPOSE. 


BY J08IAH ALLEN’S WIFI. 


CHAPTER I. 

They have been havin’ a female lecturer here 
to Jonesville, as pretty a girl a9 I ever see in 
my life: and it was a pretty lecture, too—dretful 
pretty. The name of the lecture was “ Wed¬ 
lock’s Perfect and Peaceful Repose.” 

A pretty name, I thiuk. And it was a beau¬ 
tiful lecture—very, and flowery. It affected 
some of the hearers awfully; they was all car¬ 
ried away with it. Josiah Allen wept like a 
child durin’ the rehearsin' of it. I myself 
didn’t weep, but I enjoyed it, some of it, fust- 
rate. 

I can’t begin to tell it at all as she did, in 
such a lovely flowery way, but I can probable 
give a few of the heads of it. It ain’t no ways 
likejy that 1 can give the heads half the stylish 
eloquent look that she did os she held ’em up; 
but I can jest give the bare heads. 

said there had been a effort made in 
some directions to speak against the holy state 
of jo^triroony, and she felt it to be her duty as 
veil as her privilege to speak in its praise. 

t liked it fust-rate, I can tell you, when she 
we^on like that; for no livin’ soul can uphold 
marriage with a better grace than can she whose 
name was once Smith. 

I love Josiah: I am glad I married him. 

But, at the same time, my almost devoted 
lovq dpean’ t make me blind. I can see on every 
xide/rf a sulyect; and although, as 1 said here¬ 
tofore and prior, I love Josiah Allen, I also 
lovemqj umness, and I could not fully agree with 
every word she said. 

But she went on perfectly beautiful—I didn’t 
wonder li brought the school-house down—about 
the holy calm and perfect rest of marriage, and 
bow that heaven was never invaded by any rude 
cares—how man watched over the woman he 
loved—how he shielded her from every trouble; 
kep’ labor and sorrow fur, fur from her—how 
wimmen’s maiden life was like a on easy, roarin’, 
rushin’ river, that swept along discontented and 
onsatfafied, moonin’land lonesome, until it swept 
into the calm sea of repose—melted into union 
with the grand ocean of rest—marriage. 

And then, oh! how calm, and holy, and shel¬ 
tered was that state 1 How peaceful, how 
onruffled by any rude changes. Happiness, 
peace, calm. Oh! how sweet, how doep, was 

Vol. LXXXV.—26. 


* the ocean of true love in which happy united 
s souls bathed in blissful repose. 


’ It was dretful pretty talk—middlin’ affectin’. 

\ There wasn’t a dry eye in Josiah Allen’s head: 

■ and I didn't make no objections to it: 1 was 
\ willin’ he should give vent to his feelin’s. Only 
^ when I see him bu’st out a-weepin’, I jest slipped 
i a pocket-handkerchief round his neck, and 
i pinned it behind, not knowin’ whether he had 
} one with him or not, and knowin’ that salt 
J water spots black satin awfully; for he had on a 
s new vest. 

\ I myself didn’t shed any tears, as I said here- 
\ tofore. And what kep’ me calmer was, I knew— 
j1 knew from the bottom of my heart—-that she 
. went too fur: .she wasn’t mejnra enough: 

\ And then she went on to draw up illustrations 
^ comparin’ married life and single —jeBt as good 
| illustrations as I ever see brung up, only they 
" everyone of ’em had this faolt: when she got 
$ to drawin’ ’em, she drawed ’em too fur; and 
though they brought the school-house down, they 
$ didn’t convince me. 

;> Once she compared single life to a lonely white. 
^ goose travelin’ alone acrost the country, ’cross lots, 
lonesome and despairin’, travelin’ along..pver a* 
5 thorny way and desolate, weiglted down by mel- 
i ancholy and gloomy forebodin’s, and takin’ a 
• occasional rest by standin’ on one cold foot and 
•, puttin’ its weary head under its wing, with one 
> round eye lookin’ out for dangers that menaced 
{ it, and lookin’ also, perhaps, for a possible mate— 
j for the cornin’ gander—restless, wobblin’, okreasy, 
i miserable. 

j Why, she brought the hull schodt-honse down, 
j and got the audience all wrought tip with pity 
J and sympathy: and then she went on and com- 
\ pared that lonesome voyager to two wedded ones. 
' —a pair of white swans floatin’ down the wave- 
\ less calm, bathed in silvery Hght^-floatin’ down 
j a shinin’ stream that was never broken by rough 
} waves, bathed in a sunshine that was never 
| darkened by a dfaftid. 

And then she went on#to bring up lots of 
other things to compare the two states to—flowery 
things, and sweet and eloquent. She compared 


, single life to quantities of things—strange, weird, 
i melancholy things—and curious, but powerful. 
> Why, they was so powerful that everyone of ’em 
; brought the school-house down. 
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And then she compared married life to two 
apple-blossoms, bangin’ together on one leafy 
bough, in the perfumed May air, floatin’ back 
and forth under the peaceful benediction of 
summer skies. And she compared it to two 
white lambs gambolin’ on the hillside—to two 
strains of music meltin’ into one dulcet*har¬ 
mony, perfect divine harmony, with no discordant 
notes. 

Josiah hunched me: he wanted me to cry 
there, at that place, but I wouldn’t. He'did: 
he cried like a infant babe, and 1 looked close 
and searchin’ to see if my handkerchief covered 
up all his vest. He didn’t seem to take no notice 
of his clothes at all, he was a-weepin’ so. Why, 
the hull school-house wept—wept like a babe. 

But 1 didn’t. I see it was a eloquent and 
powerful effort; 1 see it was beautiful as any¬ 
thing could be; but it lacked that one thing 1 
have mentioned prior and before this time—it 
lacked roqjumness. 

1 know they was all powerful and beautiftil 
illustrations. I could not deny it, and 1 didn’t 
want to deny it. But I knew in my heart that 
that lonely white goose that she hod talked so 
eloquent about—I knew that though its path 
might be tqjus the most of the time, yet occa¬ 
sionally it stepped upon velvet grass and blos¬ 
somin’ daisies; and though the happy swans 
floated considerable easy a good deal of the time, 
yet occasionally they had their wings rumpled 
by storms—thunder-storms, sudden squalls, and 
etcetery, etcetery. 

And I knew that the divine harmony of wedded 
love, though it was the sweetest that earth 
afforded—1 knew that, and my Josiah knew it— 
the very sweetest and happiest strains that 
earthly lips could sing—yet I knew that it was 
both heavenly sweet and divinely sad, blended 
discord ■ and harmony. I knew there was minor 
chords in it as well as nuyor. I knew we must \ 
await love’s ibll harmony in heaven. There 1 
shall we sing it with the pure melody of the j 
immortals, my Josiah and me. But I am eppi- \ 
sodin’, and to continue and resoom. J 


CHAPTER II. | 

Wal, we was invited to meet the young female > 
after the lecture was over, to be introduced to ■ 
her, and talk it over. She was the minister’s J 
wife's cousin, and the minister’s wife told me j 
she was dretful anxious to get my opinion on it. j 
I s’pose she wanted to get the opinion of one of [ 
the first wimmen of the day; for though I am j 
fur from bein’ the one that ought to mention it, I j 
have heerd of such things bein’ said about me j 
all round Jonesville, and as far as Loontown and ! 


Shackville. And so I s’pose she was anxious to 
get a-holt of my opinion. 

Wal, I was introduced to her, and I shook 
hands with her, and kissed her on both cheeks, 
for she was a sweet girl, and I liked her looks. 

I could see that she was very, very senti¬ 
mental, but she had a sweet confidin’ innocent 
look to her, and I give her a good kissin’, and I 
meant it. When l like a person, I do like ’em, 
and visey versey. 

But, at the same time, my likin’ for a perron 
mustn’t be strong enough to overthrow my prin¬ 
ciples. And when she asked me in her sweet 
axents “how I liked her lecture, and if I could 
see any faults in it?” I told her I liked it fhst- 
rate, but I couldn’t agree with every word of it. 

Here Josiah give me a look enough to take my 
head clear off, if looks could behead anybody. 
But they can't. And I kep’ right on, calm and 
serene, and says I: 

“ It was full of beautiful idees—as full of ’em 
as a rose-bush is full of sweetness in June. But,” 
says I, “ if I speak at all, I must tell the truth ; 
and I must Ray that while your lecture is as 
\ sweet and beautiful a effort as I ever see tackled, 
\ full of beautiful thoughts and eloquence, still I 
must say that in my opinion it lacked one thing 
—it wasn’t mean enough.” 

“Mean enough?” says she. “I don’t under¬ 
stand you.” 

“Why,” says I, “mean--mean temperature, 
you know; middlin’ness, mejumness, or whatever 
you may call it. You go too fur.” 

She said, with a modest look, “that she 
guessed she didn’t—she guessed she didn’t go 
too fur.” 

And Josiah spoke up, cross as a bear, and says 
he: “Shedidn’t go a inch too fur; she didn’t 
say a word that wasn’t Gospel truth.” 

Says 1: “ Married life is the happiest life, in 
my opinion; that is, when it is happy. Some 
ain’t happy. But, at the same time, the hap¬ 
piest of ’em ain’t all happiness.” 

“It is,” says Josiah, cross and surly; “it is, 
too.” 

And she said, gently, “that she thought I was 
mistaken—she thought it was.” 

And Josiah joined right in with her, and said : 
“ He kn*ic it was, and he would take his oath 
to it.” 

But I went right on, and says I: “It is, 
raebby, in one sense, the most peaceful: that is, 
when the affections are firm set nnd stabled; it 
makes ’em more peaceful than when they are 
a-trapezin’ round and a-wanderin’: But,” says T, 
“marriage ain’t all peace.” 

Says Josiah : “It is, and I’ll swear to it.” 
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Says I, goin’ right od, cool and serene: 44 The 
sunshine of true lore gilds the pathway with the 
brightest radiance we know anything about, but 
it ain’t all radiance.” 

“ Yes, it is,” says Josiah, firmly. 44 It is, every 
mile of it.” 

And she says, tenderly and amiably: 44 Yes, 
ma’am, 1 think Mr. Allen is right; I think it 
is.” 

44 Wal,” says I, in meanin’ axents—awful 
meaniu’— 44 when you are married, you will 
change your opinion, you mark my word.” 

And she said, gently but persistently, “that 
she guessed she shouldn’t; she guessed she 
was in the right of it.” 

Says 1: 44 Y ou think when anybody is married 
they have got beyond all earthly trouble, and 
nothin* but perfect peace and rest remains.” 

And she says, gently: 44 Yes, ma’am.” 

44 Why,” Bays I, 44 1 am married, and have 
been for above twenty years, and I think I ought 
to know sumthin’ about it; and how can it be 
called a state of perfect rest, when some days I 
have to pass through as many changescomet, 
and every change a tqjus one? I have to wobble 
round and be a little of everything, and change 
sudden, too. 

“ I have to be a cook, * stepmother, a house¬ 
maid, a church-woman, a wet-nurse—lots of times 
I have to wade out in the wet grass, to take care 
of wet chickens and lambs—a tailoress, a dairy¬ 
maid, a literaiy soarer, a visitor, a fruit-canner, 
a adviser, a dressmaker, a hostess, a milliner, 
a gardener, a painter, a suijin, a carpenter, a 
woman, and more than forty other things. Mar¬ 
riage is a fust-rate state, and agreeable, a good 
deal of the time, but it ain't a state of perfect 
peace and rest, and you’ll find out it ain’t, if 
you are ever married.” 

But she said, mildly, 44 that she thought I was 
mistaken—she thought it was.” 

44 You do?” says I. 

44 Yes, ma’am,” says she. 

I got up, and says: “Come, Josiah, I guess 
we had better be a-goin’.” 

1 thought it wouldn’t do any good to argue 
any more with her. And .Toriah started off 
after the horse; he bad hitched it on the barn- 
floor. 

She didn’t seem to be willin ? to have me go. 
She said she would give anything almost if she 
could rehearse the hull lecture over to mo, and 
have me criticise it. She says: 44 1 have heerd 
so much about you—about what a happy homo 
you have.” 

44 Yes,” says I, “ it is as happy as the average 
of happy homes, anyway.” 


j And says she: 44 1 have heerd that you and 
| your husband were jest devoted to each other.” 
\ And I told her that “ our love for each other 
; was like two rocky pillows that couldn't be 
moved.” 

And she says: “On them very two accounts 
she fairly hankered after my advice and criti¬ 
cism.” 

She Baid she hadn’t never lived in any house 
where there was a man livin’, her father havin’ 
died several months before she was born, and 
she hadn’t had the experience that I had, and 
she persumed that I could give her some idees 
that she hadn’t thought of. 

And I told her oalmly “that I persumed I 
could.” 

It seemed that her father died two months 
after marriage, right in the midst of the honey¬ 
moon, before he had had time to drop the extatio 
sweetness of courtship and newly-married bliss, 
and oome down into the ordinary every-day 
good and bad demeanors of men: 

And she had lived always with her mother 
and three sentimental maiden aunts, who had 
drawed all their knowledge of mankind from 
Moore’s poems and Solomon’s Song. So her 
idees of men and married life was as thin and 
jest about as well suited to stand the weer and 
j teer of actual experience with ’em as a gauze 
s dress would be to face a Greenland winter. A nd 
| so after considerable urgin’ on her side—for I 
\ kinder hung back, and bated to tackle the job*— 

\ but not knowin’ but it was duty’s call, I finally 
j consented, and it was arranged this way: 

\ She was to come down to our house some day, 

| early in the mornin’, and stay all day; and she 
< was to stand up in front of me, and rehearse 
\ the lecture over to me, and I was to set and hear 
it; and when she came to a place where I didn’t 
agree with her, I was to lift np my right hand, 

| and she was to stop rehearsin', and we was to 
\ argue with each other back and forth. 

\ And when we got it all arranged, we set out 
| for home—I calm in my mind, though dreadin’ 
j the job some. 


CHAPTER III. 

But Josiah Allen was jest crazy over that lec¬ 
ture—-crazy as a loon. He raved about it all the 
way home, and he would repeat over lots of it to 
me—about how a man’s love was the firm anchor 
that held a woman’s happiness steady—how his 
calm and peaceful influence held her mind in a 
serene calm, a waveless repose—how tender men 
was of the fair sect—how they watched over 
’em, and held ’em in tbeir hearts. 

44 Oh,” says he, “it went beyond anything I 
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ever heerd of. I always knew men was good 
and pious, bat I never realized bow dumb pious 
they was till to-night.” 

•• She said,” says I, in considerable dry axents 
—not so dry axents as I keep by me, but pretty 
dry—“she said that no true man would let a 
woman perform any manuel labor.” 

“ Wal, they won’t. There ain’t no need of 
your liftin’ your little finger in emanuel labor.” 

** Manuel, Josiah.” 

“Wal, 1 said so, didn’t I? Ain’t I always 
holdin’ you back from workin’ ?” 

“ Yes,” Bays I, “you often speak of it, Josiah. 
You are as good,” says I, firmly, “full as good 
as the common run of men, and 1 think a little 
better. But there are things that have to be done. 
A married woman that has a bouse and family 
to see to, and don’t keep a hired girl, can’t get 
along without some work and care.” 

“Wal, I say,” says he, “that there ain’t no 
need of your havin' a care—not a single care. 
Not as long as I live. If it wasn’t for me, you 
might have cares, and most probable would, but 
not while I live.” 

I didn’t say nothin’ back, for I don’t want to 
hurt his feelin’s, and won’t, not if I can help it. 
And he broke out again, anon, or nearly anon. 

“ Oh, what a lecture that was I Did you notice 
when she was a-goin’ on about the waveless 
sea of married life? Did you notice how it took 
the school-house down? And I was almost per¬ 
fectly mortified to see you didn’t clap your 
hands.” 

“ Wal,” says I, “ when I clap, I clap on the 
side of truth, and I can’t see things as she 
does. I have been a-sailin’ on that sea she 
depictured, for over twenty years, and have never 
wanted to leave it for any other waters. But, as 
l told her, and tell you now, it ain’t always a 
smooth sea. It has its ups and downs jest like 
other human states.” 

Says I, soarin’ up a very little ways—not fur, 
for it was too cold, and I was too tired: “ There 
ain’t but one sea, Josiah Allen, that is calm for¬ 
ever. And one day we will float upon it, Josiah 
Allen, you and me. It is the sea by which angels 
walk and look down into its crystal depths and 
behold their blessed faces. It is the sea on whose 
l>ank8 the fadeless lilies blow, and that mirrors 
the soft cloudless sky of the happy roomin’. It 
ii the sea of eternal repose, that rude blasts can 
never blow up into billows. But our sea, the sea 
of married life, is not like that: it is ofltimes 
billowy and rough.” 

“I say it aiu’t,” says he; for he was jest 
carried away with the lecture, and enthused. 

“ We have had a happy time together, Josiah 
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j Allen, for over twenty years; but has our sea of 
| life always been perfectly smooth?’* 

| “ Yes, it has—smooth as glass.” 

\ “ Hain’t there never been a cloud in our sky ?” 

\ “ No, there hain’t—not a dumb cloud.” 

| Says I, sternly: “There has in mine. Your 
| wioked and profane swearin’ has cast many and 

< many a cloud over my sky, and I’d try to curb in 
\ my tongue, if I was in your place.” 

s He didn’t say nothin’ back, only anon, or 
| nearly at that time, he broke out again, and says 
| he: 

\ “ Never, never did I hear or see eloquence till 

> to-night. 1 will have that girl down to our house 
i to stay a week, if I am a livin’ Josiah Allen.” 

! “All right,” says I, ** I’d love to have her stay 

< a week or ten days, and I’ll invite her to, when 

I she comes down to rehearse her lecture.” 

Wal, we got home middlin’ tired, and the sub¬ 
ject kinder dropped down. And Josiah had lots 
! of work oome on, the next day, and so did I. 
j And it rfm along for over a week before she 
| come. And when she did copie it was in a dread* 
\ ful bad —seems as if Bhe couldn’t have come 

\ in a much worse time. 

! lt was early in the mornin’, not more than nine 
o’clock. There had come on a cold spell of 
j weather, onexpected, and Josiah was a-bringin’ 

! ' in the stove from the summer-kitchen, when she 
come. 

Josiah Allen is a good man—he is my choice 
% out of a world full of men ; but his words at such 
\ a time are violent, and his demeanor is not the 
| demeanor I would like to have showed off to the 
\ public. He was at the worst place, too. He had 
! got the stove wedged in the entry-way door, and 
\ couldn’t get it either way. He had acted 
| ongainly with it, and I told him so, and he see it 
< when it was too late. 

| He had got it fixed in such a way that he could 
| not get into the kitchen himself without gettin’ 

| over the stove; and I, in the cause of duty, thought 
! it right to fell him if he had heard to me he 
| wouldn’t have been in such a fix. Oh ! the vio- 
\ lence and frenzy of his demeanor as he stood 
\ there a-hollerin’. 

i I was out in the wood-house shed, a-hilin’ my 
\ cider-apple sass in the big cauldron-kettle, but I 
| heerd the katouse, and os I come a-runnin’ in, I 
< thought I heerd a little rappin’ at the sit tin’-room 
J door; but I didn’t notice it much, I was that 
\ agitated to see the way the stove and Josiah was 
| set and wedged in. 

\ There the stove was wedged firm into the door- 
\ way, perfectly set there. There was sut all over 
j the floor, and there stood Josiah Allen on the 
\ wood-house side, with his coat off, his shirt all 
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covered with black, and streaks of black all over 
his face. And oh ! how wild and almost frenzied 
his attitude was as he stood there, as if be couldn't 
move, nor be moved, no more than the stove 
could. And oh! the violence of the language he 
hurled at me acrost that stove. 

“Why,’* says I, “you must come in here, 
Josiah Allen, and pull it in from this siile.” 

And then he hollered at me, and asked: “ How 
in thunder he was a-goin’ to get in?’* 

And then he wanted to know if I wanted him 
squashed into jelly by cornin’ in by the side of 
it—or if I thought he was a crane, that he could 
step over it—or a stream of water, that he could 
run in under it—or what did I think ? He hol¬ 
lered wildly. 

“Wal,” says I, “you hadn’t ought to got it 
fixed in that shape. I told you what end to move 
' first.” Says I: “ You moved it in sideways. It 
would go in all right if you had started it the 
other way.** 

“Oh, yes, it would have been all right. You 
love to see me, Samanthy, with a stove in my arms; 
you love it dearly. I believe you would be per¬ 
fectly happy if you could see me a-luggin’ round 
stoves every day. But I’ll tell you one thing: if 
this dumb stove is moved either wty out of this 
door—if I ever get it into a room again, it never 
shall be stirred again so much as a hair’s breadth 
—not while I’ve got the breath of life in me.” 

Says I : “'Hush! I hear somebody a-knockin’ 
at the door.” 


“1 won’t hush ! It is nothin’ but dumb fool¬ 
ishness, a-movin’ round stoves, and if anybody 
don’t believe it, let ’em look at me—and let ’em 
look at that stove, set right here in the door as 
firm as a rock.” 

Says I again, in a whisper: “ Do be still, and 
I’ 11 let ’em in. I don’t want ’em to ketch you 
a-talkin’ so and a-actin*.” 

“Wal, I want’em to ketch me—that is jest 
what I want ’em to do. If it is a man, he’ll say 
every word I say is Gospel truth—and if it is a 
woman, it will make her perfectly happy to see 
me a-swelterin’ in the job. Seven times a year 
do I have to move this stove back and forth. And 
I say it is high time that I said a word. So you 
can let ’em in jest as quick as you are a-mind to.” 

Says I, whisperin’, and puttin’ my finger on 
my lip : “ Won’t you be still ?” 

“No, I won’t be still,” he yelled out, louder 
than ever. “And you may go through all the 
motions you want to, and you can’t stop me. All 
you have got to do is to walk round and let folks 
in, happy as a king; nothin’ under the heavens 
ever made a woman so happy as to see some man 
a-breakin’ his back a-luggin’ round a stove.” 

I sets he wouldn’t stop, so I had to go and 
open the door, and there stood the author of 
“ Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose.” I felt like a fool.* 
for I knew she had heard every word—I sec it by 
her looks. She looked skairt, and a9 surprised us 
if she had seen a ghost. 

[to be concluded.] 


SEA SHELLS. 

BY M R 8 . CLARA B. HEATH. 


Storx-tomvd they came to me, 
From unknown depths of sea. 
Their colors worm and rare, 

As if from wood-pinks blown, 

Or wild-rose petals, sown 
On summer air. 

These little boats of gray, 

That uow ail stranded lay. 

Were rocked by many a wave: 
That coil, as white as foam. 

Were once a living home— 
Perhaps a grave. 

Flecked with all shades of frown, 
From darkest chestnut down, 

Are the roond ones that curl; 
That Can-like shell of blue 
Has edge of darker hue, 

With rays of pearl. 

Who knows what patient hand 
Did gather from the strand 
These sea-born, shapely things ? 


This one, with lips of pink. 

We sometimes choose to think, 

A sea-song sings. 

A little song of love, 

Caught from the world alwve, 

And breathing of its bliss, 
Unmarred by a complaint, 

And free from any taint 
Of worldlineaa. 

Or was the rhythm found 
Where coral-isles abound. 

And pearls have hid their snow ? 
Dumb lips of pale dead things 
The tide so kindly brings— 

Speak, if you know I 

Storm-tossed they came to me. 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Near islands girt with palm. 

Or some wild northern shore, 

To rest forevermore 
In summer calm. 
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“THAT MISS SINCLAIR." 


BY KATHARINE KEENE. 

Mr. John Grey was young, good-looking, had ; too absurd; but you will come, won't you? Be 


a moderately large income, and with nothing 
more urgent to do, just at this happy moment, 
than to get all the fun out of life that he could. 
But there was one drawback, a large substantial 
one, weighing a hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
and of flesh and blood. It was his aunt, Mrs. 
J. Winfield Schuyler, the great “1 am" of the 
American colony in the little French town of 
Saix, one of the very few towns of Provence, in 
Southern France, which has remained unchanged. 

One bright August morning, Mrs. Schuyler, 
who was about to give a picnic, was discussing with 
her daughter Rosa, a pale quiet girl, with a good 
amount of her mother’s determination, as to who 
were to be bidden to the festivity, and who, so to 
speak, were to be cast into the outer darkness. 

Jack, in an easy-chair on the verandah out¬ 
side, had the benefit of it all. One girl, Elinor 
Sinclair, seemed to be the grand stumbling-block. 
She was “designing," “maneuvriug," “not the 
? girl for you, Rosa, to associate with," and so on. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Yan-Brugh was her 
aunt, and as Rosa astutely observed: “Unless 
you ask her, lots of the men will back out, 
mamma darling." 

To all this Jack listened with delight. 

“ How spiteful they always are to each other," 
he thought, calmly, and concluded, of course, 
that She was awfully pretty; for he sagaciously 
decided: “They wouldn’t bother about her unless 
she was. But I wonder what's the crowning sin 
of this young person." 

At lost the much-disputed list was completed. 
The royal mandates were to be conveyed in 
person, and Jack was to constitute the guard of 
honor for the occasion. So they sallied forth. 

It was a hot August afternoon, with not a 
cloud in the bright blue sky, and few people 
stirring. But among them was Mrs. Singleton. 

“ Why, here’s Mrs. Singleton," oried Jack’s 
aunt. “ My nephew, Mr. Grey. Jack, permit 
me to present you to Mrs. Singleton.” 

Jack made his best bow, and Mip. Singleton 
extended to him two viplet-kid fingers. 

“So sweet of you, dear Mrs. Schuyler," cried 
the lady, quite effusively; “such a godsend to 
us all as you are. What would Saix do without 
you ?" 

“Oh, no; really, my dear, you are positively 
(414) 


> sure and bring your lovely daughter, too. But 
\ positively I can’t stop another instant. Here we 
; are at the Sinclairs’." 

S They passed through a low archway, orna- 
j mented with a huge grinning gargoyle, into a 
j small courtyard, with a fountain which was glit- 
■ tering merrily in the sunlight. The Sinclairs 
'< lived on the left, the concierge said. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, my dear boy," cried 
\ his aunt, “ to come upstairs. Wait here for me." 

> “Trouble?" rejoined Jack, with a suspicious 
\ twinkle in his eye. “The trouble would be far 

me to let you go alone." 

That was true enough, for Jack had made up 
| his mind to behold “ that Miss Sinclair." 
s Mrs. Schuyler said no more, and they climbed 
the polished oak stairs in silence. At last they 
| paused breathless in front of a door, on which 
5 was nailed a card.: “ Mr. Robert Sinclair." 

> The door was opened by a trim little waiting- 
5 maid, in a coquettish cap, who w'as “ dcsold 
i that mademoiselle was not at home; but she 
j would return, yes, and that presently. Monsieur 

was within—might he not answer?" 

Mrs. Schuyler hesitated, and then decided, 

: yes, that she would see monsieur himself. So, 
with many smiles and shrugs, the voluble dam¬ 
sel ushered them into the salon, and departed in 

I < search of Mr. Sinclair. 

It was a charming and tasteful room. A piano 
was at one end, half buried in a careless litter 
of music. 

“Medusa is musical, then," decided Grey; 

> “that’s one in her favor." For he adored music. 

Just then steps Bounded in the hall outside; 

) the portifere was pulled aside, and Mr. Sinclair 
> came forward to meet them. He was tall and 
\ erect, of about fifty, with snowy hair and pene- 
\ trating dark eyes. A man of the world, one saw 
) at once. IIis greeting to Mrs. Schuyler was 
| extremely courteous, but it seemed to Grey that 
| there was an undercurrent of something, he did 
\ not know exactly what. Mrs. Schuyler, who 
| seemed to have lost some of her usual stately 
] composure, explained her errand. “ Would he 
j come himself, and would he bring Miss Elinor?" 

? she concluded. 

\ “Many thanks, my dear Mrs. Schuyler," 
\ answered Mr. Sinclair, in a singularly pleasant 
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voice. “ I, my gel f, as I dare gay you have < course you thought her beautiful. So are pan- 
heard, never indulge in anything so pleasant, yet thers, and some poisonous snakes. Take care of 
dangerous. The damp grass is too much for my i her: she is equally dangerous. She has already 
rheumatism. So, you see, I resign myself,” he • driven one man to his death.” 
concluded, with a little foreign gesture of despair. \ Jack stared at his aunt in profound astonish- 
Then he added: “ As for Elinor—but I beg your < ment. Had she taken leave of her senses ?—or 
pardon. I think I hear her cow, singing as j was she in joke ? But no; a glance at her face 
usual.” And a smile lights up his whole face, j showed him she was in earnest—bitter, solemn 
Just then a sweet contralto voice came floating \ earnest. But what did she mean? 
in through the open door, making Grey long J ‘‘What is the story, aunt?” he said, quietly, 
anxiously for more. { “The facts are merely these,” Mrs. Schuyler 

“Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle I ” came ini answered: “Just a year ago this very spring, a 

Desiree’s horrified accents. “ Monsieur has \ young fellow—Edgar Dawson—came here for his 
friends with him.” \ health, bringing letters of introduction to the 

“What a bore,” complained a fresh girlish \ Singletons from mutual friends in Paris. He was 

nrice. “Who are they, Desiree?” \ a charming boy—bright, and fell of spirits, in 

“ I know not her name,” was the answer. \ spite of his bad health. Everyone liked him, 
“But the tall lady of the ‘air slrieux,’ who does \ and he became a great favorite. His health 
not like mademoiselle. Ah, but there is a young \ improved, and the doctor, at last, pronounced 
monsieur also, who is—ah—” J him fit to travel. Then Elinor Sinclair returned. 

“ But, Desir6e,” came the laughing voice again, f Edgar met her at a paTty at my house, and went 
“ if madame does not like me, the awful thought ■ perfectly mad over her. I never saw such 
occurs to me that monsieur will do the same. So, ; infatuation in my life. She was delighted with 
adieu! Tell papa.” \ her conquest, and fooled him, for awhile, to the 

The trio inside had listened to this brief col- \ top of his bent. Then she became bored with 
loquy with mingled feelings. Mrs. Schuyler was j him, and threw him away like an old glove. He 
the picture of dismay, and Grey had a boyish j grew desperate; and finally the affair culminated 
inclination to burst into a loud fit of laughter, j at a public ball, where, maddened by her cruelty, 
Mr.^inclair was the only one who preserved his \ he reproached her vehemently, and then threw 
presence of mind. Seemingly unconscious, he j himself at her feet, and implored her to ‘give 
moved towards the door. “ Elinor, my dear,” 5 him strength to live.’ What the poor fellow 
he said, “won’t you come here? Mrs. Schuyler S meant, I don’t know; but, at any rate, Elinor 
has kindly called to see you.” 

There was a silence, and a soft rustle, and then 
Elinor Sinclair stood before them. Grey looked 
at her for a moment, and decided that she was 
the prettiest woman ho had ever seen. A minute 
more, and he was her champion forever. 

She was of middle size, beautifully formed, and 
with the daintiest little hands and feet. She had 
her father's dark eyes, which were in strange 
contrast to the mass of golden curl9 on the top of 
her pretty head. She seemed perfectly unruffled 
by the contretemps, and responded in the most 
nonchalant manner to Mrs. Schuyler’s somewhat 
agitated greeting, and acknowledged Grey’s low 
bow with a slight inclination of her stately head. 

“By Jove,” Jack thought, disconsolately, “the \ What a day the next one was! A half-post 
little witch has made up tier mind to hate me > two, all the little parly were floating gayly down 
already. I wish I hasn’t triy aunt’s nephew!” j the river. Grey had been miserable: for he had 
Yes; Miss Sinclair would go with pleasure. \ been haunted by a fear that Miss Sinclair would 
“To-morrow, then, at two, was it?” \ change her mind and refhse to come; but at last 

One last look Grey had, and it was over. He > she had appeared—looking, if possible, prettier 
and his aunt walked along in silence for some J than the day before—in her simple muslin dress 
minutes. At last Mrs. Schuyler spoke. j and picturesque Gainsborough hat. 

“Jack,” she said, seriously, “ I must speak to \ Beyond a cool bow of recognition, she voueb- 
you. It is about that girl—Elinor Sinclair. Of < Bafed not a glance in Grey’s direction. Undis- 


; Sinclair stood as if carved out of marble, and 
| with just as much compassion in her heart; and 
then stooped calmly down and disentangled her 
dress from his hand—for in his agony the poor 
fellow had tried to detain her—and walked away 
to dance for the rest of the evening. No one saw 
him alive again: that night he shot himself.” 

| Jack felt moved beyond expression. It was 
| such a sad story; but he did not quite believe it 
! —he would not believe it. 

| They walked the rest of the distance in silence, 
\ and Jack bade his aunt good-bye it the door, 
< and then strolled leisurely back to his hotel, still 
\ thinking of Miss Sinclair, and saying: “J*will 
not believe it.” 
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mayed by that, however, after various complicated 
maucuvros, he at length succeeded in obtaining a 
seat in the same boat with her. But still he was 
disgusted; for, as he resentfully thought to him¬ 
self: “The idea of any girl allowing herself to 
be monopolized by a French monkey!*' 

Miss Sinclair, however, did not seem to share his 
opinion, but quite the contrary ; for from behind 
her white parasol came bursts of silvery laughter, 
and a low-murmured conversation, which proved 
the last straw to poor Grey’s already overladen 
back. He was disgracing himself in the eyes of the 
Saix community: for after having been captured 
with a great deal of trouble by Miss Singleton, he 
ignored that young lady—to her great disgust— 
and sat, with his eyes riveted on that aggravating 
white parasol, “ looking,” os she graphically de¬ 
scribed it afterwards, “ like a love-Bick owl.” 

This pleasing state of affairs she naturally— 
being only a woman, and not an angel—resented; 
and conversation fell to a shockingly low ebb. 
At last they reached their destination. The 
usual discussion then took place whether it were 
better to eat and then explore, or vice-versa. The 
hungry faction won the day, and the programme 
was decided upon : first tea, then the ruins, and 
last, but not least, a row home in the moonlight. 
Tea over, Grey made a bold move. He deliber¬ 
ately walked up to Miss Sinclair, with “ Miss 
Sinclair, won’t you take compassion on an 
ignoramus like myself, and be my cicerone ?” 

Something in his expression, as his gray eyes 
looked into hers—or perhaps the fact of his ask* 
ing her in such an humble manner, before so 
large and critical an audience—pleased her; and 
^he gave him a bright smile, and said: 

“ I’m afraid, Mr. Grey, that my education has 
been woefully neglected in the matter of ruins; 
but if you are willing to risk it, why, remember 
I have warned you.” 

“ You are a brave man,” she continued, as 
they walked away; 44 or perhaps it is J who am 
a brave girl.” She gave a scornful laugh. 

44 How so?” he asked. 

44 Because,” she answered, “you dare to run 
away. You don’t seem exactly to appreciate 
Miss Singleton, and I—I shall have one more sin 
to answer for.” 

44 Really,” he said, laughing, “that would be 
shameful. But won’t you let me take the extra 
sin on my shoulders? I think they are broad 
enough; and mine are so numerous now that a 
few more—” 

“ Will make no difference,” she interrupted. 

“ How well we understand each other,” he 
replied, gravely, with his gray eyes twinkling. 
44 It is an undoubted case of kindred souls. 


j Don’t you think bo? But another thing do let 

< me relieve your mind about: it isn’t that 1 appre¬ 
ciate Miss Singleton less, but some one else more. 
Shall we sit down?” 

She assented carelessly, and he arranged a 
seat for her against an old sculptured pillar, and 
seated himself at her feet, where he could watch 
every expression of her varying face. 

“Thanks,” she said, gravely. “You make 
very pretty speeches. But don’t you think they 
are better left unsaid?” 

“Why?” 

44 Only, that if they are not sincere, compli¬ 
ments are very foolish; and if they are sincere, 
they are embarrassing.” 

44 Under which head do you include my unlucky 
speech?” ho asked, quickjy. “ The first? Don’t 
you think it highly possible that any man would 
prefer your society to that of Miss Singleton ?” 

There was no answer for a moment. Miss Sin¬ 
clair blushed slightly, and then recovered herself 
with a laugh. “Ah!” she said, “that ia not a 
fair question. As 1 am not a man, you cannot 
expect me to answer it.” 

“But,” said he, 44 you know what unreasonable 
creatures we men are. We can’t help ourselves, 
and you ought to indulge us.” 

44 1 know all that,” she said, demurely. “ But 
the result is to be considered. Is it good for^you 
in the long run? But what nonsense we are talk¬ 
ing ! It is your fault: for do you know, Mr. Grey, 
that you are very unconventional? You have 
completely upset one of my pet theories. 1 
always maintained that only two’ classes of men 
dared to bo unconventional: either thoso who knew 
nothing of the world, or those who knew it com¬ 
pletely, and cared nothing. I see, now, that I was 
mistaken. But please don’t go about upsetting 
my theories,” plaintively, “ for I shall be obliged 
to dislike you, if you do.” 

“ Not for worlds will I offend again,” he said, 
meekly. “ But what shall I do? I may run up 
against them any time, in the dark. Won’t you 
put up some moral sign-boards—something to 
tell me when I’m on dangerous ground?” 

How quickly time goes, in talking nonsense. It 
certainly did on this occasion ; for minutes flew 
to hours, and at last the moon rose in all her 
splendor, illumining the old r^ins with her silver 
light. Miss Sinclair had takttf off her hat. The 
moonbeams shone down upon her fair head ; and 
to Grey’s eyes she looked like an elf, she seemed 

< so fair and dainty in her loveliness. Perhaps his 
\ eyes expressed his opinion too plainly, for she 
? moved, and murmured something about going. 

| Just at that moment there was a rustle near by, 
\ and a bird began to sing. 
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“Hush!” said Miss Sinclair, quickly sinking 
back into her seat; “it is a nightingale.” 

Will Grey ever forget that summer night ? He 
sat as if in a dream, bis eyes fixed on her lovely 
face, and so djaiik.in the wonderful melody, ris¬ 
ing and falling on the soft night air, until at last, 
as if exhausted by its own sweetness, it ceased, 
and there was silence. There were tears in Elinor 
Sinclair's eyes, as she said softly: “ It makes one 
know there is a heaven—that—doesn’t it?” 

He answered not a word, but looked silently 
into her sweet face, as if to say that he had 
found his on earth, there. 

“ But we really must go,” said she, regretfully. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ but one instant more. Tell 
me, before our evening is over, why you avoided 
me as you did this afternoon?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then, raising 
her head haughtily, looked him full in the face. 

“Because,” she said, deliberately, “I never 
fight against the tide; and a prejudice is too 
strong a thing for me ever to battle against.” 

“ But,” he said, eagerly, taking her little hands 
in his, “ won’t you believe me, when I tell yc*i 
that no one eon tell me anything which could 
affect my judgment of you?” 

“Ah!” she said, soQJy, “you are young and 
enthusiastic. What if I tell you myself that I 
am guilty?” Her voice trembled, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“ No, not even then,” ho said, quietly. “ I 
should not believe you. But here they come. 
Tell me—when may I see you again? To¬ 
morrow ?” 

She could not speak. His trust in her, a com¬ 
plete stranger to him, touched her so. 

“I shall come, then, to-morrow,” Grey said. 

The party were all assembled, and the boats 
in readiness, as Miss Sinclair and Grey came 
slowly forward. All faces were turned toward 
them, and wore a variety of expressions. T|io 
men seemed amused, but decidedly envious of 
Grey’s good luck; the chaperones and dowageos 
looked shocked; while the girls, especially the 
ugly ones, assumed a virtuous air, as if to Say 
that nothing—or rather nobody—could have 
induced tjkem to commit so shocking a breach 
of etiquette. - * 

Grey looked apprehenMvcly at Elinor, filled 
with remorse that he had brohgbt this avalanche 
of looks upon her. But sW was standing like 
a young queen, surrounded by two^or three men, 
with the most disdainful expression on her pretty 
face. Somehow, however, he knew that she saw 
it all, and that every one of those sneering 
glances war like a blow in the face to her. 

He waited impatiently, the following day, until 


' he felt that Mrs. Grundy would permit him to 
\ call, and then, with an eagerness that surprised 
| even himself, he wended his way to the Rue >'t. 

\ Jacques. 

s “ Yes, mademoiselle would receive him,” said 
j Desiree. Elinor came forward with a smile. 
i “Ah !” she said, “ do I really behold Mr. Grey 
? in the flesh? Do they allow you to visit me?" 

| He looked gravely into her face; for there was 
| a mockery in her tone, that jarred upon him. 

} “ Don’t speak in that way,” he said, a shade of 

j irritation in his voice. “ 1 hate it!” 

\ “ Hate it?” she repeated, motioning him to sit 

\ down. “ Why, what nonsense! Why not tell me 
l the truth ? You remember we agreed, last even- 
\ ing, to be unconventional. Have you not been 
i treated to all my shortcomings again this morn¬ 
ing?” In spite of her gay manner, there was 
J anxiety in her voice. 

\ “ No, you’re wrong,” he answered ; “ because,” 

\ he hesitated, and looked into her eyes, “I would 
l not listen; for 1 felt that when you knew me 

< better, if there was anything to tell, you would 
S tell me yourself. Until then, I trust you, and 
.-•will listen to nothing!” 

\ Miss Sinclair had leaned back in her chair, and 
| covered her face with her slender hands.. The 

< horrible suspicion came over him that fhe was 

< crying. Xnp moment he waa lining over her. 
I “For hepven’s sake, Miss Sinclair” he said, 

\ “ dort’ly fry : you make me so wretched. Wbat 
l have I been stupid enough to say, that has 

< wounded^ you?” 

< “flaring,” Bhe murmured, making an effort 
| to calm herself. “It is that you ai>*e so very, 

very good to me, and I am so unhappy. People 
treat me like a pariah, a leper; and what I 
done? I feel, indeed, sometimes, as if I might 
just os well give it all up, and really become what 
; they think me. I would die sooner than excul- 
j pate myself to any oi them. But I must tdl you. 

! You have heard the story of Edgar Dawson ? 
\ Row he came here, fell ,jn love with me, 

/ and then, when I rejected him, shot himself 
jin despair? That, I believe, is the Saix Vcr- 
\ sion of the affair. Well, those are the facts— 
j but not all,” and she rose, and going rapidly to a 
$ Davenport standing in one corner of the room, 
\ unlocked one of the drawers, from which she took 
\ two letters, which she handed to Grey. . “ Will 
\ you read these ?” she asked. “ One is from Mr. 

'< Dawson himself, written the evening of his death ; 

< and the other is from his father, written to me a 
J week afterwards. But first, I must give you the 
* key to the whole thing. Edgar Dawson was u 
| hopeless sufferer: he ate opium. He had lived 
; for some years in San Francisco, and had con- 
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tracted the hahit there. I was very fond of him,” * 
she added, simply, “but nothing more.” \ 

Grey took the letters. The first he opened was ! 
from the father. It was very brief, and fhll of \ 
gratitude for, as he expressed it, “ the good \ 
influence she had tried to exercise over his > 
unhappy son.” He went on to say that Edgar j 
had written to him of his other hopes and his ; 
sad disappointment. “But,” he said, sadly, < 
“ what could my boy expect, a victim to such a \ 
horrible habit?” The letter closed with the > 
warmest expressions of affection “ to one who > 
had helped to make his last days pleasant on \ 
earth,” and was signed : “ From Edgar Dawson’B \ 
heart-broken father.” \ 

The other read as follows: < 

“ Good-bye, Elinor, my darling, good-bye ! 'My i 
heart is broken—is lost. Your gesture of aversion, l 
as you turned away from me to-night, has shown i 
me the truth of all you have told me: you can < 
never love me ! I do not blame you, dear. You \ 
have never deceived me, and have been only too j 
kind to me. But we both made a mistake: you 
in thinking that you could help me to fight against 
my awful disease, and I in giving way to my weak 
desire to remain near you, no matter at what cost. 
You were right to feel the contempt for me that 
you did to-night. I had lied to you. I had taken ; 
the fatal poison once more. Bnt, Elinor, it was 
stronger than T. I abhor inyself, and am not fit j 
to enter your sweet presence again. Farewell! j 
Pray for my soul. Farewell! ! 

Yours in denih, j 

Edgar Dawsom! 1 ’ j 


As Grey finished reading the letter, he looked 
up. Elitfor was standing motionless before him, 
deattfly pale. 


“Well,” she said, hoarsely, “am I guilty of 
his death?” 

“Guilty?” Grey answered, tenderly. “The 
poor fellow was mad! How could you, poor 
child, be responsible? It would hare happened, 
sooner or later.” 

“Only,” she said, with a far-away look in her 
dark eyes, “ that sometimes I am filled with 
remorse. Sometimes I think that I should have 
married him; for he loved me dearly; and 
perhaps he—” 

She faltered, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Grey watched her in silence for a moment, 
and then he spoke: 

“ Will you,” he said, “ give me those letters?” 

“No,” she said, sobbing. “ You wish to show 
them. They have all judged me unheard, and I 
will not lift my finger to clear myself.” 

“Just to one person,” ho persisted, gently; 
“my aunt. I can’t bear to have her think of 
you as she does. Won’t you trust me?” 

“ Yes,” she said, impulsively, “ I will,” and 
put both of her little hands in his. 

“ Now one thing more,” said Grey; “I must 
say it. I don’t ask you now. But won’t you try 
to like me ? I have known you but a few days, 
and already you are everything to me. Won’t 
you try, dear?” 

Elinor made no answer, but allowed her little 
hands to remain in his. 

Two months later, the Saix “Journal du Jour” 
had the following notice: 

Thursday, October 24th.— Married, this morn¬ 
ing, at the residence of the groom’s aunt—Mrs. 
T. Winfield Schuyler—Miss Elinor Sinclair, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Sinclair, to Mr. John 
Grey, of Boston, United States of America. 


FORGOTTEN. 

BY NAVtfE V1K1DITH. 


With mj love I walked In tho summer weather, 

When the dew of the morning like pearlH huag high; 

And the sunl«*ams sifted like gold, as together 
Wo wandered the meadows—my love and I. 

And the sky like a primrose bent and listened. 

O'er the sapphire sea where the sunlight fell, 

Till it thrilled at the touch—and thrilling, glistened; 
And the mermaids wound their nautilus-shell. 

lint when evening came, and tho long cool shadows 
Dropped where the gleam of the morn had l>t*on, 

And the dust lay deep on the parched meadows, 
Changed then my love with the changing scene. 

Then he dug a grave with a stroke so steady, 

And he laid his hand on my quivering heart, 


> Aa he said: “ My love, now all things are ready, 

; And the eveuiug Cometh when I depart.” 

' Bo I laid me straight in the earth so xhalkrw, 

And 1 felt the clods on my cold breast fait; 

\ There was never a.prayer my rest to hallow, 

Nor even a rcqulfem over the pall. 

| Now I reach my artbSHn a piteous pleading, 

\ And I cry, though Mowing my lips are durnh. 

« Uut no soul will listen, for all unheeding, 

\ Nor ever a sound of a footstep come. 

j 

\ Still the mold creeps ap and my hoart Is shrunken, 
\ And the sound grows dim to the oars long deoX 
\ While my lover laughs in his revel* drunken, 
l With never a thought of iny death-cold bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Meanwhile, what was Edith doing, while her 
fate and her future were being thus lightly dis¬ 
cussed? 

There is no more dismal spectacle in the world 
than a vast and once splendidly furnished man¬ 
sion when dismantled after a sale: os was that of j 
Mr. Carlyle now, on Fifth Avenue, in New York. \ 
The bare dirty floors, strewn with straw and bits \ 
of paper and crumpled catalogues, and marked 
by the passage of soiled heavy boots; the walls, j 
with picture-marks showing in paler hues on their \ 
surface; the lonely rooms, once instinct with life \ 
and gayety ; the kitchen, with the remnants of its j 
latest fire just quenched upon its hearth, telling 
of departed guests and bygone feastings: these j 
all combine to lend the hollow shell, whence the 
soul called “home” has fled, a dreary and fune- j 
real aspect. At least, so thought Harold Serle, as 
he paced with impatient step the once splendid j 
library, awaiting the coming of Miss Carlyle. j 

The door opened at last, and Edith entered. As 
Doctor Serle advanced to greet her, he was struck j 
with the change that had passed over her. They i 
had not met since the day of the funeral; and j 
then, behind her heavy crape veil, her features j 
were hardly discernible. Now, in her sweeping S 
black draperies, she looked like a statue in white j 
marble, arrayed in modern mourning garb. Pale \ 
to her very lips, with dark shadows under the j 
great brown eyes, that looked all the larger and j 
the duskier for the whiteness of the cheek j 
beneath, the queenly self-possession of her aspect 
exchanged for the frigid calm of grief pitilessly j 
repressed, * she seemed no longer the radiant \ 
society-queen of the past, but a heart-stricken 
Niobe, already changed to stone. The hand that 
she surrendered tp Harold's eager clasp was as j 
cold as ice, and tbif faint smile of greeting that j 
flickered across her lips lent no lustre to the 
unfathomable sail ness of her eyes. j 

“ Thanks for your visit, Doctor,” she said. “ I! 
could not receive you before, because I had so j 
much to do. But the weary business-details are > 
nearly settled.” \ 

“And you sail for Europe, I hear, in the Saint \ 
Laurent, to-morrow.” j 

“Yes. I am going to join my aunt, Mrs. > 
Hesselman, in Paris. She has promised to receive i 


< me for the present. You know she owes her 
\ present fortune, limited though it may be, to my 
father’s exertions.” 

“And what will you do in Europe?” 

“ I shall study singing. My friends and my 
teachers always told me that my voice was worth 
cultivating. Who knows but that one day I may 
achieve a new fortune, as a famous prima- 
donna?” 

“ But, Edith, one word. Have you ever 
thought of what I said to you, in the first 
moments of your bereavement. Dear, I love 
you—I have loved you fbr years—1 Bhall love 
you all my life. Give up Europe, and art, and 
the coming struggle with the world. Let me toil 
for you and live for you—1 would die for you, if 
need were. Con you not listen to me ? Can you 
not grant my prayer and make me the happiest of 
men, by giving me the right to cherish and -pro¬ 
tect you?” 

** No, Harold, I cannot.’* It was the first time 
that she had ever called him by his Chri9tian- 
name. “Listen,” she continued, holding up her 
hand to check him, as he was about to speak. 
“ Such a love as yours demands a fiill return. A 
heart like yours should win a woman’s whole 
heart in exchange. Judge of tho high place that 
you hold in my confidence and esteem, by the 
revelation I am about to mako to you. On that 
sunny September day at Long Branch—the last 
that I was to live unacquainted with grief—I had 
surrendered my whole heart and soul to the keep¬ 
ing of a love, the more intense because hitherto 
unknown. On that day I first confessed to myself 
that I loved. I threw open the hitherto ungar¬ 
nished temple of my affections, and I installed 
an idol in its shrine. Nor was I won unwooed. 
For weeks—nay, months—my suitor had sur¬ 
rounded me with an atmosphere of homage and 
devotion. On that afternoon, in veiled words 
and delicate half-spoken phrases, he left me to 
infer his meaning. He parted from me, leaving 
a betrothal-ring on the hand whereon his first 
kiss had already been imprinted. Yet, as though 
conscious of the impending storm, he uttered no 
positive, decisive, unmistakable word. Even tho 
ring, as he gracefully said, was but a pledge of 
his speedy return, to confer with my lather on 
matters vital to his happiness. It was all very 
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beautiful and all very vague. And yet, Harold, J 
1 confess it frankly to you, my old and true ' 
friend, I was won. I loved him profoundly and 
passionately, with all the intensity of a nature 
that receives impressions but slowly, and that 
guards them eternally when once received. And 
now, look here.” 

She held out to him an open letter. It was 
dated just eight days after the death of Mr. Car¬ 
lyle, and ran as follows: 

“ Dearest Edith : I need not tell you, my 
sweetest girl, how deeply we all sympathize with 
you in your great affliction. Gertrude, in partic¬ 
ular, is quite inconsolable. I used to admire your 
dear father so very much. He was such a fine 
character, and possessed so much business-talent. 

I am coming to see you as soon as we return to 
New York. Meanwhile, we never drive past the 
gate of your place but it makes us all so sad. 
Gertrude and Susan both send you their dearest 
love and their sinoerest condolences. My son 
would join them in the last, I know, were he 
here; but he sailed in the ‘‘Gallia” yesterday, to 
return to his legation. Orders from Washington 
came that were imperative. He was quite grieved 
to go without seeing you to sny good-bye, and to 
express to you his sorrow at your great affliction: 
but he was so hurried, at the last, that he had 
not even time to write a note. Diplomats, os you 
doubtless know, my love, belong not to them- ] 
selves, but to the Government. Do try to bear \ 
up, my dear girl, and remember that the best 
consolations are to be found in religion. With 
wannest love, believe me ever 

Your attached friend, 

Caroline Sydney. 

P. S.—Should you have made up your mind to 
part with your turquoise-and-diainond set, pray 
let me have the refusal of it for Susan. I would 
give you quite as much for it as any jeweler would 
pay. Also, if you have any dresses from Paris 
that you have not worn, I should be happy to take 
them off your hands. Has your maid—Fanchette 
—found a place yet? If not, I should like to 
have her call and see me—that is, if she does not 
ask too exorbitant wages.” 

Harold laid down the letter, and turned a 
white set face towards Miss Carlyle. 

“ Edith, surely you no longer love this man ?” 

“ I do not know.” There was a ring of woeful 
dreariness in her tones. “ I sec him now in his 
true light, as a contemptible fortune-hunter. Yet 
if he stood before me, with the old lustre in his 
eyes, the old melody in his tones, am I not weak 
enough, woman enough, to look and hearken once 
more? I cannot tell.” 

» 


“And so, for his sake, you refuse to give me 
Hie right which I crave—of shielding you, and 
protecting you from all cares and trials?” 

44 Not for his sake, but for your own. This 
blow has fallen too recently, this loss of my lover 
has followed too closely on the loss of my father. 
My heart is not broken, but it/ is wounded to its 
very core. Let me go away, Harold, to seek 
repose and seclusion in a foreign land, and amid 
new scenes and unfamiliar faces.” 

“ Some day the wound may heal, Edith—what 
then?” 

“ It may be a long time first; and the cure, 
perhaps, will never be complete.” 

“ but I have patience. I can wait. All these 
years I have loved you, and I have kept silence; 
nor would I ever have spoken if your misfortunes 
had not given me the right to speak. Grant me 
a ray of hope, let it be never so feeble, and I can 
j wait still longer. But if that can never be—if 
\ you feel that you can never love me—still trust 
S me, and let me aid you as a friend—a brother— 
anything you may choose to call me.” 

She raised her eyes to his with a sort of sad 
wonderment in their depths. 

‘‘Then you have loved me all these years? 
Well, be it so. I will not tell you not to hope.” 

He rose with an exclamation of joy. She shook 
her head with a melancholy smile, saying: 

44 Can you indeed wait patiently till I am 
certain of myself?” 

“ I can and will. Are not your wishes my 
law ?” 

“ Then listen : To-morrow I sail in the 4 Saint 
Laurent,’ for Havre. When the first year of my 
mourning has elapsed, I will give you a decisive 
answer.” 

vAnd next summer I will go to Europe, aud—” 

44 No ; that I positively forbid ! You must not 
cross the ocean till I bid you come.” 

“ Well, one condition, then, on my part: since 
I accept yours, hard os they may soem, will you 
not make me one promise?” 

“And that is—” 

“ To apply to me, should you find yourself in 
need of funds to pursue your studies, or to carry 
out your plans.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“ Nay, Harold; I have enough for all my 
wants. My jewels and lnces are of great value, 
and have not yet been disposed of. And now 
{ wish me good-bye, for the ship sails early in the 
\ morning, and I still have some packing to attend 
to.” 

| 44 If it sailed nt midnight, or at three o’clock in 

\ the morning, X should still be on the dock to see 
< you off.” 
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He took both her hands in his, and kissed 
them tenderly and yet reverentially as he spoke. 
She looked at him, with a pitying kindness in 
her gase. 

** 1 am granting you no very precious boon, 
my poor friend: a year of probation, with 
uncertainty at the end of it. You had better let 
me go, remaining yourself unfettered.” 

44 Not for worlds l Edith, the tope you- have 
just given me will be the sunshine of all the long 
days of your absence. One thing Mre : I may 
write to you, and you will answer Sy ftftera—is 
that not so ?” k 

“I will write—ye9i And nowk . iarewoty, 

Harold—my true friend.” 

He caught her hands in his own once more,' 
kissed them again fervently, and then departed. 
And Edith Carlyle, looking around the desolafk 
room, sank back in her chair, and gave way to a 
passion of long-repressed tears. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was some time after this that Doctor Serle 
received the following letter from Paris; 

44 Dear Harold : I promised'in 1 my last—which 
was brief, I will admit—to give you Borne descrip¬ 
tion of my irew home and my surroundings. I 
write now at a table placed before the window of 
my bed-room. From it I can look straight down 
the avenue to the white vastness of the Arc do 
Triomplie, crimsoned with the last rays of a lurid 
winter sunset, which burns redly behind bars of 
black cloud away in the west, above the Bois do j 
Boulogne. To-day has been that rarity in Paris¬ 
ian wonther, a clear cold winter day. I have 
just returned from taking my singing-lesson at 
Madame Lamotte’s. She speaks very highly of 
my voice, and prophesies for me a brilliant 
success, should 1 decide upon becoming a pro¬ 
fessional singer. I shall, at all events, Btudy 
hard and seriously. 

“I found my aunt—Airs. ITessclman—awaiting 
my arrival, if not with impatience, at least with 
resignation. It is no slight matter for a lady of 
over sixty to be called upon to receive suddenly 
a niece, dropped, as it were, from the clouds, 
and bringing with her an inevitable amount of 
alteration for the household-organization that has 
been settled for well-nigh twenty years. Aunt 
is quite an imposing-looking personage: tall and 
thin, with keen dark eyes, and a profusion of 
silvery hair, which only needs a little re-arrang- 
ing to lend a positive beauty to her somewhat 
severe countenance. Her deceased husband— 
Doctor Hes8clman—was a physician, a chemist, 
and an author of no mean renown. On the 


mantelpiece, the stars and crosses of the foreign 
orders, bestowed upon him for his scientific 
achievements, shine on a cushion of crimson velvet 
inside of a locked casket of plate-glass and gilt- 
bronze. To polish these, and to keep them in 
order, is her great delight. 

44 My aunt’s appartenunt —or rather suite of 
apartments, according to American phraseology— 
is scarcely bigger than a good-sized doll’s-house. 
Yet it is quite large enough for all her require^ 
ments. It comprises kitchen, parlor, dining-room, 
and two bed-rooms, with an antechamber, aU wnall 
and compact, and packed away neatly int p the 
smallest amount of space possible. One servant 
easily does the work of the whole establishment. 

44 The life that I lead is singula^Jy^uiet and 
Q^td&r. I read, and practice, and gif> out to my 
► .singing-lessons; and that is about all. Some¬ 
times a vendible associate dr intimate friend of 
my deceased uncle drops in to spend the evening, 
or my aunt will take a fancy to have me read 
Schiller to her. Yet 1 am not unhappy, and I 
am not dull. I have suffered so acutely within 
the last few months, that calm and quiet are to 
me much-needed sources of refreshment. I am 
like a patient in the convalescent-ward of a hos¬ 
pital : drawing in strength and recovery from 
perfect silence and repose. Here in this nook, 
up four flights of stairs, behind the Arc de 
Triomphe, I am os much shut out from the world 
as though I had taken refuge on an island in the 
Southern seas. The great ocean of Parisian life 
throbs and whirls around me, but never invades 
the quiet of my peaceful retreat. My friends 
from home may visit Paris a hundred times, and 
never find me out, without making special inquiry 
os to the place of my abode. 

“As for yourself, what shall I say ? Only what 
I have said before: namely, that it would be 
better for you to give me up, and go forth unfet¬ 
tered into life. For I am still quite a heart- 
stricken woman. I am very weary, and I must 
rest. I have been sorely crushed, and my 
wounds will take long to heal. But if you still 
persist in holding mo to my contract, remember 
that till I bid you come, you must not seek me 
out. You must bo patient, Harold, hard as the 
task may be. Believe me, I am neither whimsi¬ 
cal nor capricious, but I cannot become your wife 
while the image of another man bolds possession 
of even the smallest corner of my soul. When I 
can hear his name without emotion, when I can 
look upon his face without a pang, then I will sum¬ 
mon you to my side, but not till then. Yet, under¬ 
stand me well. When once I bid you come, it will 
be because I can reward your faithful affection 
as it deserves, not merely because I have ceased 
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to regard Livingston Sydney with a feeling that 
is not love, and yet is too deep and complex to be 
lightly regarded. Once sure of myself, 1 shall say 
to you ‘ come,’ and my 4 yes’ once said to you shall 
be ‘yes’ forevermore. 

Edith Cablyle.” 

Let us look in upon our heroine again, a little 
less than a year after the date of the above letter. 

It is Thanksgiving night, a festival unknown to 
Dative Parisians, but kept with peculiar fervor 
by those of the American colony who have not 
become un-Americanized. Mrs. John Marston, 
for Instance, always celebrates Thanksgiving 
by giving a large dinner-party, followed by a 
musical-party and reception; so, on this special 
occasion, the drawing-rooms of h.er splendid 
abode are blazing with light and crowded wjjh 
guests. She stands by. the door, beautiful to 
behold, in a dress of >uby velvet, cut square so as 
to display the whitest throat in all the colony, 
while two great rubies, rimmed with diamonds, 
sparkle in her ears, and form the only ornaments 
of her toilette. Mrs. Marston seldom wears 
jewels, despite the multitude of her possessions 
in that line. There is a pause in the music, and 
she is talking gayly to one of her guests, her 
great blue eyes shining like twin sapphires 
above the foam-like crimson feathers of her 
fan, as she holds it playftilly before her face 
in deprecation of some jesting remark that has 
just been made to her. The rooms are very full; 
there are foreign notabilities present, as well as 
the most prominent of the American residents 
of Paris; a famous French artist is conversing 
with an Italian duchess; the American Minister 
is chatting gayly with Miss Marston, while his 
fair and intellectual wife partakes of an ice, 
under the auspices of the Spanish Ambassador ; 
there is a group of lovely American girls in 
one corner, talking with an attentive crowd of 
their own countrymen ; and beyond, in the grand 
drawing-room, leaning against the piano, and 
lending but a languid attention to the conversa¬ 
tion of a Russian prince, who is striving to make 
himself agreeable, stands Miss Carlyle. 

She is attired in a style of severe simplicity. 
Her dress of black silk, slightly trimmed with jet, 
borrows all its festive aspect from the half-long 
sleeves and the square opening of the corsage. 
She wears a necklace and earrings of fine cut 
jot, and a few sprays of the same are placed amid 
the dusky masses of her hair. It is her first 
evening in society, since the death of her father. 
Mrs. Marston and she were fellow-pupils of 
Madame Lamotte’s, and the acquaintance formed 
there had ripened into a very warm friendship. 
Meanwhile, some two or three ladies, former 


> friends of Edith’s own, eye her askance from a 
\ distance, and comment upon her toilette, 
i 44 Very bad taste in Miss Carlyle’s going into 
j society, so soon after her father’s death, 1 think,” 
j says Mrs. Crespiguy, between two mouthfuls of a 
j “sorbet a la grenadine.” 44 Particularly under 
| the circumstances. But she cannot be so poor 
as people say. My dear, just look at those jet 
l ornaments: fine cut jet, every piece. She could 
not have bought that set under thirty dollars.” 

| The lady A whom she spoke, Mrs. Marshland, 

{ contemjfl#edJfcdith from afar, and nodded assent 
\ to tImptiFopQBtions of her friend. 

| re say,” she remarked, after a pause, 

| “Bat sbeis here professionally. You know she 
v^as b$en studying for the stage, so very probably 
J Mfs. Marston has engaged her to sing for us 
j, to-night.” 

| Mrs. Crespigny sniffed contemptuously. 44 She 
s sing in public! Why, she never had much of a 
\ voice—some good upper notes, may be, but noth- 
j ing more. Now if she had lmd a soprano like 
$ my Julia’8. You have heard Julia, have you not, 
\ Mrs. Marshland ? Such execution! The director 
l of the Grand Opera heard her at the musicnl- 
i party given by the Duchess de Santa Cruz, last 
< week, and he declared that never on earth had he 
heard such a voice before.” 

| Mrs. Marshland discreetly sipped her lemon- 
\ ado; and fortunately for her, a diversion now 
\ took place, which mode a reply unnecessary. 


CHAPTER VII. 

< There was a sudden stir and movement. A 
| few late-comers were ranking their excuses to 
\ the hostess. Amongst these was a tail handsome 
| gentleman, with long almond-shaped dark eyes, 
finely cut features, and manners replete with 
j grace and refinement. 

| “Ah! Mr. Sydney, I am glad to see you. I 
was afraid that the dinner at the English Embassy 
would detain you till it was too late for you to 
come to us,” exclaimed Mrs. Marston, *s this 
last arrival bent before her in salutation. 44 But 
| we must be silent now : Miss Carlyle is going to 
sing.” 

j The gentleman started slightly, but accepted 
the chair proffered to him silently by one of the 
\ sorvants, and the song began. 

| It was a new setting, by an Italian composer, 
| of those sad and tender verses of tbo French 
\ poet, Sully Prudhjmme, which run somewhat as 
| follows: 


J Didst thou but know how sad they live 

< Who dwell in lonelinew, alas 1 

| Methinks that thou, before my door, 

{ Wouldst sometimes paw. 
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Didst thou but know what joy were born 
In a lone heart from one pure glance, 

Upon my window thou wouldst look 
Aa if by chance. 

Didst thou but know what healing balm 
Heart unto heart may sorely lend, 

Thou’dat come to sit beside my door, 

My sister, friend 1 

And didst thou know I love thee, sweet, 

With truest love that life may win, 

Perchance thou'dat even ope the door, 

And enter in. 

The voice of Miss Carlyle, a full-toned, finely- 
trained mezzo-soprano, impaired to the music an 
indefinable charm. One felt, on hearing her sing, 
that something of that weary yearning, born of a 
lonely soul that craved vainly for congenial com¬ 
panionship, had indeed been her own; that the 
expression given to the song was not wholly bor¬ 
rowed from the lines of the poet, but was, so to 
speak, an echo from her own experience. So at 
least it seoned to one of her hearers—to Living¬ 
ston Sydney, who, making his way through the 
throng of applauding listeners, speedily found 
himself by her side. 

“ Miss Carlyle J” ho said, in a low voice. 

She started, and looked up. The rich color, that 
had flushed her cheek during the song and the 
felicitations that had followed, ebbed away and 
left her pale as a snowflake. Yet she betrayed in 
no other way any emotion at the presence of her 
former lover. She greeted him with (^alm and 
smiling civility, merely as an old acquaintance. 

“The heat is insufferable here,” he murmured, 
in those low melodious tones that he had always 
found so effective. “ Will you not come into the 
dining-room, and let me give you an ice?’’ 

She accepted his proffered arm with a ipnile, and 
they passed into the almost deserted apartment. 
From thence, at another low-toned invitation from 
her cavalier, they strolled into the vast outer hall, 
transformed for the evening into a bower of 
tropical verdure and bloom. There, beneath the 
shadow of the palm-trees, with the music sound¬ 
ing softly at in^ryals in the distance, Livingston 
Sydney set himself sedulously to work to renew 
one of his triumphs of the past. To overcome 
the slight shade of cool indifference that was 
apparent in Edith’s manner w'as tho task he had 
assigned himself. 

He talked his best, being by turns witty, sar¬ 
castic, and poetic, softening even into a refined 
sentimentality when he alluded to the past. And 
never before had Miss Carlyle so fhUy seconded 
him. She unveiled the treasures of her mind 
and the brilliant vivacity of her nature, this last 
quality having been long concealed by her hitherto 
unconquerable reticence. She showed herself as 


the sparkling conversationalist and accomplished 
woman of the world, the very type to fascinate 
her hearer. Her beauty, too, had acquired new 
lustre from the agitation of the interview. Its 
statuesque pallor and calmness were replaced by 
a dazzling animation ; her cheek glowed with a 
warm rose-flush ; and her large dark eyes shone 
with an unwonted lustre. More than once, she 
caught the eyes of her companion fixed upon 
her, with an unmistakable and fervent expression 
of admiration. 

Time passed; the music sank into silence; 
thero was a stir of departure amongst the guests. 
The lady rose. 

“ It is growing late, Mr. Sydney,” she said. 
“ Let us go and look for my aunt. She must 
surely fancy herself deserted, by this time.” 

But—Miss Carlyle—our old delightful friend¬ 
ship, which has been so pleasantly renewed 
to-night: it will not end here, I hope?” 

Miss Carlyle did not answer. She was busied 
in unfastening the multitudinous buttons of her 
> long black glove. She drew it off, and on the 
white shapely hand appeared a single ring, set 
with one large sapphire. 

“ Before we part, Mr. Sydney, I wish to return 
to you a piece of your property: left with me, I 
believe, by mistake.” And drawing off the ring, 
held it towards him. 

Edith!” There was a thrill of genuine 
emotion in the pronunciation of that solitary 
word. 

She turned, and looked the speaker full in the 
face. 

“ Only my friends call me Edith, Mr. Sydney : 
my acquaintances always call me Miss Carlyle/’ 

That night, she wrote a letter to Harold Serle 
before she retired to rest. It contained but one 
word: “Come!” 

Harold Serle and Edith Carlyle were married, 
some six weeks later, in a quiet little church near 
the rooms of the American Legation in London : 
for as the marriage-laws of France are so exact¬ 
ing, and cumbered with such complicated for¬ 
malities, they had preferred to cross the Channel 
rather than comply with them. It was a dull 
misty winter day—a true London day—on which 
the wedding took place; but the American 
Minister, who was present, declared that there 
was enough sunshine in the bridegroom’s beam¬ 
ing countenance to furnish forth a whole week in 
June. Mrs. Hesselman, who had accompanied 
her niece to London, and who was much aggra¬ 
vated by the wicked waves of the Channel during 
their journey thither, shed a few tears for form’s 
sake; but otherwise, it was a tranquilly happy, 
if not a brilliant wedding. 
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“Harold,” said the bride, a few days later, as j rise. The gudden fall in ‘Antarctic Mail,' of 
they sat beside a blazing fire in their parlor at which the fatal telegram told, was his pecuniary 
the hotel, “ we have never yet settled where our \ salvation, not his ruin. But joy kills as well as 
wedding-journey is to be. Suppose we talk it grief: and he was not strong enough to endure 
over now.” j the sudden reaction. He died, and all the world 

“ My dearest, I’think the best thing we can do j believed him ruined, as I did for the first few 
is to take one of the first steamers that sail for j days after his death. His last words to me had 
home. You know you have not married a rich j cast a doubt on the disinterestedness and sincerity 
man, Edith. I must work hard to make my \ of the attachment of Livingston Sydney. These 
darling’s home all that I wish it to be; and the j words had made a deep impression upon me. 1 
sooner I go back and get under way the better.” j resolved to test their truth by carrying out the 
Mrs. Serle toyed with the lace ruffles on her $ idea of my father’s ruin. It was very easy; for 
morning-dress, and did not speak for a moment, j the impression had gotten abroad so universally, 
“I had thought of a trip through Spain and j that I had merely to let public rumor tell the tale. 
Portugal,” she resumed, “ with a glance at Italy, j Moreover, there was but one person in the world 
and a tour through Sweden, Norway, and Russia, ; beside mygelf who knew the truth : and that was 
in the spring. That would be delightful, would j my father’s business-agent—Mr. Bingham. Him 
it not?” 5 1 swore to secrecy: and he has well fulfilled his 

“ Very delightful; but, unfortunately, we can- j pledge. My test was successful. The false love 
uat afford it. Edith, love, cannot you content { fell from me, and the real has endured.” 
yourself with your new home—our homo—the > And with a gesture replete with womanly 
little house of which 1 told you when we first \ tenderness and trustfulness, she buried her face 
met in Paris?” jin Harold’s breast. 

She looked up at him with an arch smile. j “Oh, clasp me close to that true honest heart 
“Suppose that I were to confess to you some- j of^jrours, my husband,” she cried: “for I have 
thing dreadful—that I had been deceiving you j learned to prize its faithful affection beyond all 
shamefully for months past—what would you j ©Is© on earth.” 
say ?” 

“ I should say that I had a very wicked wife, 
with whom I was very much in love. In the / 
language of that mclo-drama we went to see the \ with a mischievous smile: for her new-born 
other night—‘ what is this mystery ?’” t happiness had taught her playfulness. 

“There is no mystery. Only a simple conceal- < “So you forgive me my deception? Very 
ment of facts. Frankly and plainly, then, my j good! And can you pardon me, too, for having 
dear husband, I must confess to you that my \ induced the grave Harold Serle to do what be 
father was never ruined, and-that, at the moment s always vowed he never would do?” 
of his death, he was a richer man than he had j “And that was, Edith—” 

ever been before.” j “ To make love to an heiress: for when you 

Doctor Serle sprang to his feet in amazement. I wooed and won and wedded me, I was still the 
“Edith, are you jesting? AVhat can you j rich Miss Carlyle.” 
mean?” j He kissed her again, with a smile. 

“I am not jesting, and I will explain my j “ Mrs. Serle, I forgive you everything.” 
meaning. Sit down now, and hear me quietly, \ Years have passed since these events; but to 

In that last great operation in stocks, my father ; this day Edith looks back with thankfulness to 

had sold ‘short,* as I believe the technical term \ what seemed at first so terrible—her Long 
has it—that is, he speculated for a fall, not for a J Branch summer. 


He put back the fair head that rested on his 
bosom, and kissed her fondly, but without speak¬ 
ing. Her mood changed. She looked up at him 
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Perchance the warbling of a bird, 
The perfume of a flower, 

Kay waken in our memory 
Some bygone happy hour. 


A strain of mnsic may recall 
The long-forgotten post, 

The hopes, the dream* of vanished yearn— 
Too dear, too bright to last 
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The doors of his prison were opened, and he 
walked forth a free man. 

Leonard Dean had spent three years in the 
penitentiary, condemned to hard labor among the 
motley herd of convicts confined within those 
firowning stone walls, many of them hardened 
criminals, yet himself an innocent man. 

He had not known of any movement on foot 
to procure his pardon; he possessed neither 
influential friends nor sympathizers from whom 
such an effort could be looked for; yet two years 
before his term would have expired, his pardon 
unexpectedly came. 

Of immediate family, he had none. The men 
and women who had been his friends, he could not 
of course seek out; the first steps toward recog¬ 
nition must come from them. He went to the 
house of an elderly woman who had been his 
nurse, and who for years past had earned a com¬ 
fortable livelihood by letting lodgings to gentle¬ 
men. Mrs. Burny had always believed firmly in 
his innocence ; had frequently written to him 
during his imprisonment, and had never failed to 
remind him that he would find a home under her 
roof when he was again free. 

He was received as tenderly as a ewe-lamb 
which had been lost. It was the middle of June, 
and the house nearly empty. When he went to 
bed, he left the windows and door open, for it 
seemed to him that he .could not get air enough. 
But at first he could not sleep. Then he fell into 
a doze, and dreamed that the circumstances of his 
release were a delusion, and that he was back in 
the prison. Even after he woke, the feeling 
still remained. With the gas lighted, and his 
eyes fixed on the tidy home-comforts and pretty 
decorations, on the vase of flowere, on his own 
little library, which the good woman had kept— 
even the sight of these did not dispel the painful 
impression. 

** Towards morning, however, he slept soundly. 
The reading in the day’s journals of paragraphs 
concerning himself seemed at last to force upon 
his mind a better understanding of what had 
happened, though the mystery surrounding the 
matter only deepened and grew more perplexing 
as he studied it. 

Leonard Dean had been assistant teller in a 
metropolitan bank. On a Tuesday afternoon, in 
the last week of May, 1870, a package of bank- 
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notes, amounting to a hundred thousand dollars, 
was sent by express to a branch bank in a West¬ 
ern city. There were inside the envelope ten 
rolls of notes, of different denominations, each 
roll amounting to five thousand dollars. The 
remaining sum was in a single roll of large bills, 
varying from one hundred to five, making a 
parcel corresponding in size to each of the ten. 

When the package was opened at its destination, 
the roll which ought to have contained the fifty 
thousand dollars was found to consist of tissue- 
paper. It was certain that the money had been 
abstracted before it left the New York bank, and 
investigations were instituted so secretly that 
even the clerks were ignorant of the proceedings. 
The day the package was sent had been one of 
great confusion—in the morning a false alarm of 
fire had startled the inmates of the building, and 
in the afternoon the president had been stricken 
with apoplexy while sitting in his private office. 
Circumstantial evidence fastened the crime on 
Leonard Dean, and seemed clearly to prove he 
had believed the theft so skillfully managed that 
he was the last person on whom suspicion would 
fall. He was tried, convicted, and sent to prison. 
Now comes the odd part of the story. Some 
weeks before the expiration of the three years 
Dean had been confined, the New York bank 
received from an unknown source a paokage 
containing fifty thousand dollars, and inclosed 
therewith an anonymous letter stating that 
Leonard Dean was innocent, and that the real 
criminal made this restoration. 

Through the influence of the bank-directors 
and their powerful friends, the Governor of the 
State had been induced to grant Dean’s pardon. 
The accounts in the different journals were writ¬ 
ten from various points of view; many believed 
Dean guiltless, others upheld the theory that he 
had arranged through some confederate to return 
the money. 

A few days after his release, Leonard reached 
his twenty-ninth birthday, and by one of those 
strange coincidences which, when we meet them 
in novels, we call unnatural, though in actual 
life suoh stare us frequently in the face, he 
received the tidings that a distant relative in 
California had died, and left him, if not a rich 
man, at least in circumstances more than com¬ 
fortable. 

( 426 ) 
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He obtained an interview with two of the 
bank-directors; he consulted a lawyer; but the 
hopes held out to 'him were very slight. What 
he wantod—what he meant to make his work— 
was to search out the real offender, and set his 
own life free from the stain of doubt which hung 
over it. When skilled detectives had been 
employed, every step taken that was possible, 
Leonard went away from town—he was pining 
for the quiet of the country. 

He was a sensitive, finely-organized nature, and 
suffered terribly from the thought of publicity; 
but he would not stoop to any effort at conceal¬ 
ment by change of name or seeking a residence 
in some foreign land. “D. L. Dean” had been 
his way of writing his signature; he inscribed it 
so now in the books of the hotel at the place in 
which he had decided to pass a few weeks. 

It was a pleasant seaside-resort on the New 
England coast which he had once visited when 
a child; he had always wished to return there, 
and he had determined to gratify his fancy. 

It was a pretty village, lying in the shadow of j 
a pine wood that spread down almost to the j 
broken, picturesque coast. Not a fashionable 
place, though well frequented dtiring the hot j 
months, and possessing in the immediate neigh-! 
borhood several fine country-scats, which were 
the summer residences of wealthy families from J 
New York and Boston. j 

On the second evening of his arrival, Dean 
went for a stroll along a road which led up l 
towards a range of steep hills a couple of miles j 
back from the shore. The brightness of the sun- j 
set had died, and the twilight was gathering— i 
gray and mysterious. The loneliness and the } 
silence, stirred only by the ^loaning of the surf j 
as it broke slowly on the beach below, which had j 
at first been soothing to Dean, grew oppressive to 
painfulness, and he turned to retrace his steps. 

As he did so, he heard behind him the rattle 
of wheels, and looking around, he saw approach¬ 
ing a light basket-carriage, dra*m by a pony, in 
which a lady was seated. Some portion of the 
harness had broken and frightened the animal, 
who was tearing down the ascent with constantly 
increasing rapidity, to check which all efforts on 
the driver’s part were unavailing. 

Just below, the road curved sharply to the 
left, leaving a sheer descent of many feet, so that 
the danger was imminent enough. Dean sprang 
forward, waving his hat in the horse’s free, and j 
as the beast, startled by the unexpected move- \ 
ment, swerved to the * right, Dean caught his \ 
bridle in a firm grip, while the lady, with rare > 
presence of mind, tugged at the reins. j 

The low vehicle was partially overturned In a \ 


little ditch, and the pony, discovering that he 
was mastered, stood still, seeming to recover from 
his fright as soon as the rattle of the broken 
trace ceased to disturb his ears. 

“ Please get out,” Dean called. “ If you will 
stand by his head, I’ll see if I can remedy 
matters.” 

The lady obeyed in silence; as she came 
towards him, Leonard had a full view of her 
face, and its composure roused in his mind a 
sensation of wonder that any woman so young 
could show such calmness and self-control in the 
instant of escape from peril. She stooped, and 
examined the harness; the first words she said 
were: 

“ The trace has broken; I could not imagine 
what it was that frightened Toby so.” 

“ Toby’s mistress was meant for a heroine,” 
thought Dean; then he said aloud : “l am afraid 
to leave him. Do you think you can hold him ?” 

“Oh, yes; he’ll stand as quiet as a lamb,” 
she answered. “ Poor old boy ! It was not his 
fault. There’8 a rope under the seat. I’ll get 
it.” 

She reached down, and produced a roll of 
stout cord, then stationed herself at the pony’s 
head, talking to him in a low tone, while Dean 
arranged the harness. 

“ That is safe enough,” he said, when he had 
finished. “ If you will get into the carriage, I’ll 
lead Toby round the curve: it’s better not to 
trust his nerves too far ^ust yet.” 

As he reached her side, she glanced towards 
the declivity, then looked back at Dean. She 
had grown very pale, and the muscles of her 
mouth worked tremulously. 

“ If we had gone over the edge, I should have 
been killed—or worse: maimed for life,” she 
said, slowly. “ I have not thanked you yet—I 
can’t now'.” 

“ I am only too grateful that I was near, to be 
of service,” he answered. 

She looked full at him, with a sudden light 
making her brown eyes beautiful. 

“Yes,” she said, rather absently; “I think 
there can be no more delightful sensation than 
that of helping a fellow'-being out of danger.” 
It was a speech So different from what most girls 
would have uttered under the circumstances, nud 
the feeling in her mind, to which her words gave 
the key-note, heightened her whole countenance 
into such rare loveliness, that Dean stood silent, 
marveling at and concerning her, as was natural 
for an imaginative man to do. 

She added, quickly : “ You had great presence 
of mind, too—which is worth more even than the 
courage, because it depends on habit.” 
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“ I think I may yield the palm to you in both,” j 
he replied, laughing a little. \ 

“I hadn’t time to grow frightened,” she said. < 
Dean led the pony on till the carriage was 
again in the road; then the lady got silently l 
into the vehicle, and he walked at Toby’s head, \ 
keeping fast hold of the bridle. They passed the \ 
curve, and reached level ground just where 
another road branched off to the right. 

“That is my route,” she said. “ I am nearly 
home now; you can see the roof among the 
trees.” 

“ I will keep by the pony as far as the gates,” 
rejoined Dean, glancing in the direction to which 
she had pointed. 

“Thank you,” she said; and neither spoke 
again till they arrived it the entrance, from 
whence the dwelling—a large rambling structure, 
with vine-covered verandahs—wag visible through 
the pine-trees that dotted the lawn. Dean 
opened the iron gates, and lifted his hat* The 
young lady gathered up the reins in her left 
hand, and held out her right to him, saying: 
“You won’t think I am not grateful because 1 
can't thank you ? I wish my father were at 
home; I would ask you to come into the house, \ 
that he might try.” j 

“ I beg you won’t feel that thanks are neccs- j 
sary,” cried Dean, almost impatiently. “ l simply j 
did my duty—that’s what any man ought to do, S 
under any circumstances.” - - 4 i 

“ Of course,” she answered, her eyeg again j 
kindling with that eager light, which showed j 
that her thoughts went out in a for wider Tange \ 
than her words expressed. “ Only there are > 
cases where what is really one’s duty is not 
dear. Well, if you have had the pleasure of j 
doing a courageous act, I have one equal to it— j 
that of being grateful.” lie had touched the j 
hand she offered, and released it; as she spoke, < 
she had gathered the reins closer; the pony, l 
obedient to her movement, had started; she < 
checked him. “Are you staying in the village?” 
she inquired; and, as he bowed assont, she < 
continued: “ My father will wish to call and ■ 
thank you; his name is Robert Lyster—mayn’t ' 

I ask yours?” I 

Dean felt a thrill go through his heart like a ' 
scorching flame, followed by a chill as sudden, \ 
that was like an icy wind. Her father was the ■ 
brother-in-law of the president of the bank in ^ 
which Dean had been employed; Leonard bad < 
known him well by sight: had had even a slight - 
personal acquaintance with him. This girl must j 
be perfectly well acquainted with the details of \ 
his own story; to announce his identity was to \ 
reveal his disgrace. The instant which these j 


reflections caused him to hesitate gave the young 
man a quick sensation of shame at his own 
cowardice. 

“ I am Leonard Dean,” he said; and he could 
hear that his voice sounded positively harsh. He 
was looking at Miss Lyster. and he saw her turn 
white; her eyes filled with an expression which 
struck his morbid sensitiveness as a mingling of 
aversion and absolute terror. “ Leonard Dean,” 
he repeated; and before she could speak or move, 
he had lifted his hat again, and rushed away 
down the road, so stung by the emotion in her 
face, to which he had given his own interpre¬ 
tation, that it seemed to him the fullness of his 
degradation: the horrible weight of his past, and 
the galling load of present suspicion, which must 
render him everywhere and always a marked 
man, had never lacerated his soul till now. 

This occurrence happened on Wednesday, and 
at first Dean had promised himself to go away 
on the morrow: but he would not yield to the 
craven longing. He had his burden to bear, 
and he must bear it like a man. If Mr. hysteria 
daughter still believed in his guilt, that w.as n^o 
reason for flight—no reason, if every inhabitant 
of the place should learn who he was and avoid 
him; the same exposure, the same ostracism, 
might meet him wherever he turned. 

Ho neither avoided nor tried to form acquaint¬ 
ances; and when Sunday came, he went to the 
services in the quaint chapel by the sea. A few 
seats distant, a little behind him, he saw Miss 
Lyster, seated with another lady; her father was 
not present; he could not tell if she noticed him. 
He recognized the preacher; there were allusions, 
too, in the sermon, which pointed plainly in his 
direction. He caught sundry curious glances from 
people near, which warned him that his identity 
was more than suspected; but he sat still, and 
apparently impassive, lie bad known that such 
things were to be borne; he had assured himself 
that he was brave enough to bear. Should he 
forfeit his own self-respect by faltering now? 

As the congregation filed out, he found himself 
near Miss Lyster and her companion; he would 
have passed as if unconscious of her propinquity; 
but in the open porch, in tke presence of the 
whole assembly,, she sppke his name, held out 
her band, and greeted him vith. quiet frank 
friendliness. 

Their eyes met, and he read In hers an assur¬ 
ance of sympathy, of admiration for his fortitude, 
which seemed to him ample reward for all he had 
undergone. 

“ My cousin—Mrs. Raymond,” she said, pre¬ 
senting him ; and Dean was cordially greeted, 
forced to walk on with them, as both ladies kept 
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up a steady conversation. He was dizzy with J 
strange conflicting emotions; but the light in > 
Miss Lyster’s eyes flooded his soul like sunshine > 
and dew touching the l\eart of a drooping plant. I 
“ We want you to drive home with us, Mr. j 
Dean,” said Mrs. Raymond, as they reached the J 
carriage; “to my cottage, I mean; for Cousin t 
Robert has been detained in New York, and I s 
have made Agnes come to me.” j 

Dean'8 intended refhsal died on his lips as he > 
again met Miss Lyster’s glance, which said, as j 
plainly as words could have done: \ 

“ I owe you a debt of gratitude, and your false j 
pride will not permit me to have the happiness of j 
showing that 1 am grateful.” j 

The impression was so strong that he fairly } 
started, as if the audible speech had reached bis j 
ear. He got into the carriage with them, and j 
they drove away, Mrs. Raymond proving herself \ 
quite equal to talking for all three in a sprightly j 
amusing fashion. \ 

When he rose in the morning, Leonard Dean j 
would not have believed that anything so pleasant 
could come to him as that visit proved, and the \ 
very reaction from the torment of the past days j 
heightened his enjoyment and added to the feel- \ 
ing of rest which cradled his whole being. He > 
and Miss Lyster had been alone for awhile, and \ 
when he reviewed the hours as he sat in his room \ 
that night, he realized that they had talked as j 
two tried friends might, though there had not < 
been the slightest allusion to his personal misfor- j 
tunes. The effect on people at large in the village | 
of the example set by two women of such social j 
importance was immediately apparent, and Dean < 
behaved as a truly proud man would—courte- \ 
ously to all who sought him. \ 

During the next week, he saw a great deal of \ 
Agnes Lyster and her cousin, though he did not j 
voluntarily seek them, and Mrs. Raymond’s • 
worldly tact enabled their meetings and her > 
invitations to appear too much matters of chance ] 
for even the most morbidly susceptible man to be i 
troubled by the idea that pity for his peculiar | 
situation instigated the friendly overtures. j 
At the end of the week, Mr. Lyster returned. ) 
Dean met him and his daughter accidentally at the J 
shore, on the evening'of the gentleman’s arrival, j 
The three years had changed the man so that j 
Leonard would hardly have recognized him. j 
Mrs. Raymond had said that he suffered from ; 
heart-disease, and he appeared not only a con-; 
firmed invalid, but a very caprioious and captious 
one. The loquacious lady’s communications had 
also informed him that Mr. Lyster had never 
recovered his health since heavy business losses 
which had occurred to him suddenly several years 


previous, though he had not only redeemed them, 
but had grown very wealthy through the rise in 
value of certain lands he owned in Nevada. 

His manner to Dean was in no way different 
from what it was to others—he was abrupt and 
contradictory, with intervals of being agreeable 
and even brilliant. While evidently passionately 
fond of his daughter, he made a slave of her, and 
asserted his dominion in that most exasperating 
fashion: of being deprecating and injured— 
declaring that he was a nuisance, and that it 
would be better for himself and everybody if he 
were under the sod. 

“And sometimes I almost think it would,” 
little Mrs. Raymond observed, with appalling 
frankness, to Dean. “ Upon my word, 1 believe 
he would have been happier if he had not got 
another fortune—I’m not sure it did not disturb 
Ills brain. One day he is ready to do everything 
generous, even munificent; then he'll have a 
stingy fit to atone for it; and whatever his mood, 
he always manages to torment Agnes—yet he 
loves her dearly; and she—well, if she had ten 
souls and as many lives, she’d give them all to 
bring him contentment.” 

Dean had now the clew to certain things in 
Miss Lyster’s habits of thought which had 
puzzled him. He had been certain that she 
had known great trouble; after seeing the father 
it was plain enough what the load was that lay 
so heavily on the brightness of her youth. 

During the ensuing fortnight, Dean called only 
a few times at Mr. Lyster’s house—Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond told him that Cousin Robert seldom cared 
for guests; but as Agnes visited the widow daily 
he frequently saw her. Then, too, with his capri¬ 
ciousness—which Dean could not help thinking 
the result of character rather than illness—he 
would now and then voluntarily seek the young 
man; but perhaps after an hour’s pleasant con¬ 
versation, would turn moody and uncompanion¬ 
able, or behave as if he had suddenly conceived 
grounds of offense and positive dislike. 

Dean met the father and daughter one evening 
near the entrance to their own grounds, and Mr. 
Lyster asked him up to the house. The arrival 
of some guests, whom the invalid refused to see, 
forced Mis9 Lyster to leave the room for awhile, 
so that Dean was left alone with his host. 

Leonard had that afternoon received news from 
his solicitor which had decided him to go to New 
York for a few days. Nothing satisfactory or 
even really tangible had been arrived at in the 
secret effort to solve the mystery of the robbery, 
but certain circumstances had come to the lawyer’s 
knowledge concerning which he desired to confer 
personally with his client. 
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No word in regard to that terrible episode in She had risen when he did—he caught her 
his past hod been exchanged between Leonard hand and wrung it warmly, 
and Mr. Lyster, though Dean had longed to 44 God bless you for those words!” And as he 
speak to him; and to-night, with his mind dwell- spoke, looking into her pale troubled face, the 
ing even more fixedly than usual upon the subject, | secret of his own soul startled him by its sudden 
he could not resist taking advantage of the favor- \ revelation—he loved her. He was absolutely 
able opportunity. frightened, for the words were fairly on his lipe 

44 Mr. Lyster,” he said, abruptly, 44 1 have —the words which would be an insult to utter to 
many times wanted to thank you. I know that any woman while this dark cloud of suspicion 
you used your personal influence, and that your still shadowed his name. 44 It is not a matter to 
name was among the signatures in the petition talk of,” he went on, hurriedly, eager to speak 
for my pardon—” and so escape the risk of the confession which 

He was interrupted by a heavy crash. Mr. struggled for utterance; “but it occupies me 
Lyster was just replacing on the table a bronze always—1 ,am going to town on business con- 
ornament, which he had been phowing Leonard nected therewith—I have not rested, 1 never 

—it slipped from his hand and fell to the floor. shall, until I find a clew to the mystery.” 

lie was loud in his exclamations of regret at She sat down again', turning her faco away 
the mischance, and the noise upset his nerves so from the light, 
much that one of his bod attacks was with difii- 44 Have you any hope?” she asked, 
culty warded off. 44 Don’t call,” he said, faintly, ; He explained what his lawyer had written; 
to Dean ; 44 open the window—I can’t breathe! she listened to the whole, and sat silent. 

Give me a glass of wine presently. Don’t stand 44 1 know what you are thinking,” he said, 
there—I can’t bear to be stared at.” after a brief pause, speaking so abruptly that she 

He was deathly white, his features drawn and started, 
pinched ; Dean had witnessed similar crises in an 44 1-r-I hardly know,” she faltered, 
acquaintance who had died of the same malady, 44 That I am not wise to fret myself by follow- 
and he knew that all he could do was to obey the ing up a task so apparently hopeless,” ho went 
patient’s peevish commands. > on; 44 but the feeling is stronger than my will. 

He put a glass of wine within his reach, and j Indeed, it cannot be right for mo to sit patiently 

then retired to the other end of the room. After j down under unmerited ignominy.” 
a little, Dean heard him call: “ A mere suspicion, which very few hold,” she 

44 Just send my daughter to me, please.” interrupted. 

Leonard met her in the hall: she hurried at ‘‘If you think, you will see that it is my duty,” 
onoc to her father, while Dean waited in another rejoined he. 

room, as he had told her he would, to see if he j Then he remembered that she was tired and 
could be of any service. Perhaps twenty min- \ anxious; he had no right to detain her from her 
utes later she returned, saying that her father <; father by the discussion of his own private 
was quite recovered—Mr. Dean would excuse his ] troubles. 44 1 will bid you good-night,” he added, 
not appearing again. She was pale and agitated, “ won’t you wish me God-speed ?” 
and Dean realized more clearly than ever what < She hesitated about speaking, then said, with 
a strain on her nerves the care of the invalid \ an effort: 44 1 wish you would not go—I—” 
must be. j “ You think 1 am only bringing fresh bitterness 

44 This is good-bye for a time,” he said, as he rose \ into.my life,” he said, when she broke down in 
to go. 44 1 leave for New York in the morning.” j her speech. 44 If I know myself, I am not; but 
44 Is not that sudden?” she asked. | I must do all that lies in my power, though I 

44 Yes; I was speaking to your father—begin- > have never for a moment deceived myself—I am 
ning to, rather,” Dean answered. 44 1 have < conscious that there is hardly a chance now of 
wanted to thank him for putting his name to the j the truth ever being revealed.” 
petition for my pardon.” She shrank as if the j She sighed wearily, and gave him her hand 
words hurt her. “I have no false shame,” ho < again—he could not trust himself further—he 
hurried on; 44 1 have been silent with you because went away after the briefest possible leave- 
the subject was painful—” taking. 

“One that need never be revived,” she inter- { He was gone a week; and on the evening of 
rupted. “I think, Mr. Dean—I do not need j his return ho called at Mrs. Raymond’s, as it 
to say that I believe—that I know you are inno- j was the evening which Mr. Lyster and bis 
cent—so does my father; but I never talk to him j daughter habitually spent at her house. He was 
on any sutgect that could be exciting.” \ cordially received by tho two ladies—Mr. Lyster 
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Was in one of bis pettish carping moods in which 
he made himself generally unpleasant; and two 
or three visitors who chanced to be present 
followed the example of their hostess and her 
cousin. 

Miss Lyster was asked to sing, and as Dean 
■stood by her at the piano, arranging her music, 
she said to him in a low tone: 

u You look pale and tired ! You have had no 
good—no news satisfactory to you ?” 

“ None,’* he replied. “ The matter seems hope¬ 
less ; you were right, you see, to warn me against 
indulging in false hopes.” 

She did not answer, but began playing a melody 
of Chopin’8, so weird and sad that it sounded in 
Doan’s ears like the lament of some Buffering 
spirit. 

During the four weeks that ensued, in which 
he saw Agnes Lyster daily, it would have been 
difficult to say whether happiness or suffering 
predominated in Dean’s heart. He knew that 
he loved this woman with all the strength 
of a first passion; he knew that he had no 
right, while this cloud hung over his life, to 
tell her of his love, and he had no intention of 
so doing. He was well aware that each day he 
lingered within the spell of her presence would 
only add to the pain he must endure when he lost 
her, yet he stayed. He stayed deliberately, too, 
having weighed the matter, and decided that he 
was willing to bear the misery to come fbr the sake 
of epjoying the bliss of her society. And much 
of the time he was very happy, managing to put 
thought aside and live wholly in the sweetness 
of the passing hour. When alone in his room 
at night, the struggle and the suffering awoke, 
growing always fiercer as time went on; but in 
the height of his unrest he could remember that 
on the morrow he should see her again, and the 
blessed certainty cast a gleam of light across the 
anguish of his vigil. 

At length some business connected with his 
property, a portion of which was invested in 
real-estate, brought his holiday to an abrupt 
close. He was obliged to go WeBt at once, and 
might be detained there for several months. 

The end of his dream had come; he went to 
bid its object farewell. He was calm and self- 
contained, as he walked slowly towards the house 
through the brightness of the late summer even¬ 
ing; he could trust his fortitude, he believed, 
to bear the interview and make no sign. 

The servant informed him that Mr. Lyster was 
engaged with an old friend who had arrived 
unexpectedly: Miss Lyster was somewhere out 
in the grounds. 

He took a path among the shrubberies which 


led to a knoll commanding a view of the sea, and 
came upon her, standing in the full moonlight. 
She was weeping bitterly; and the sight of her 
emotion agitated him beyond all reflection or 
control. He was close beside her before she 
was aware of his presence; and, for the first 
time, involuntarily his lips called aloud her 
Christian-name—that name by whose utterance 
he had so often stilled his heart in solitude: 

“Agnes! Agnes!” 

The sound of his own voice, the astonishment 
in her face, mingled with some stronger emotion 
—whether fright or anger, he could not tell— 

| brought him a realizing consciousness of what 
he had done, but were powerless to restore his 
ordinary mastery over himself. 

“ I—I did not hear your Step,” she said, 
brokenly, as she sank slowly down upon a stone 
bench by which she had been standing. 

“ 1 have come to say good-bye,” he hurried on, 
urged to speak by some influence which seemed 
extraneous to his own will: “ I can’t go without 
tolling you—I have told—you. know now that I 
lbve you!” 

She lifted her hands—at first it seemed ns if 
in a gesture of appeal, then as if with an impulse 
to hide her face; then they dropped into her lap, 
and she looked full at him, her countenance white 
and troubled as his own. 

“Don’t! don’t!” she gasped. 

“ I understand : don’t be afraid ! ” he cried. 
“ I know that it is an insult for me to dare tell 
any woman that I love her—you most of all; 
but do me the justice to believe that I did not 
come here with such intention. Do not hate and 
despise me—I am going away! Only wish me 
good-bye—say that you forgive me—only that! ” 

“Please—don't!” she gasped again, putting 
her hand to her heart. She had grown so ashy 
] pale that he was terrified. “ It is nothing,” she 
said, in answer to his wild exclamations of self- 
reproach. 

“And you forgive me?” 

She shut her lips hard, like a person essaying 
to keep back a groan of mortal anguish—her 
eyes shone dilated and black in the moonlight. 

“ There is nothing for me to forgive,” she said, 
slowly, speaking with a great effort. “ Good-bye; 
God bless you! ” 

“And it is forever?” he moaned. 

No sound escaped her quivering lips; but he 
saw their pallor echo noiselessly that one word: 

“Forever!” ^ 

At the moment, Mrs. Raymond’s voice called 
> her cousin through the stillness. Without another 
: word or glance, Dean rushed away in the oppo- 
J site direction; the next morning he left the place. 
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He remained West for several months; before | 
his return, his solicitor was astounded by receiv- • 
ing a peremptory order to cease all efforts to \ 
discover the truth in regard to the robbery ; and, > 
when spring came, Dean sailed for Europe. i 

A year from the day on which he had parted j 
with Agnes found Leonard in a pretty village j 
on the banks of one of the Swiss lakes. He had > 
been living alone for weeks in a chalet—resting 
after many months of rapid journeys. 

He sat in his garden in the twilight, when a j 
step sounded in his ear; a voice which seemed to l 
■mite his very soul called his name; he turned, > 
and saw Agnes Lyster. He fell at her feet, and ; 
kissed the hem of her robe; but she drew it } 
back with a cry. \ 

44 I have come to tell you the truth,” she \ 
moaned; “my father is dead—I can tell now.” } 
He rose, took her two hands, and held them j 
dose to his heart, saying, softly: \ 

44 1 have known the whole story for nearly a t 
year. I love you, Agnes—may I say it now?” \ 
44 You knew it, and kept silence?” she cried. \ 
“Oh, my father was so sorely tried—■” \ 

44 1 know ; fifty thousand dollars would save him j 
from ruin. He was at the bank, talking with the j 
president; he knew the package lay on the table ) 
in the next room; there was no one there for the j 
moment—he went mad for the time—that is all.” j 


“And you knew, and kept silent!” she 
repeated. 

“Yes; I learned the whole while out West, 
from the one man who had seen—whose silence 
had been bought—don’t fear—he is dead.” 

“ But 1 have come to bid you right yourself,” 
she said; “my father is dead too—you must bear 
the burden no longer.” 

“ Can you not bear it with me?” he asked. 

“You don’t understand,” she moaned; “my 
father long ago confessed to me; I thought that 
if he got your pardon—replaced the money, it 
was enough—oh, see what a wicked woman 
I am!” 

“A brave noble woman,” he cried. “Agnes! 
my Agnes!” 

“ Oh! what I endured after I met you,” she 
sighed. “ 1 felt that we might trust you; but my 
father said it would kill him—he could not live if 
I spoke. What 1 suffered that night when I 
knew that you loved me—ah! let me go: don’t 
touch me—I am not worthy.” 

He folded her close in his strong arms; as he 
felt her heart beat against his own, he wliispered : 

“ The past is dead—the new life begins here— 
for you love me, Agnes—you love me.” 

Her silence answered him; there was no pos¬ 
sibility of parting after that appeal, Fob Sweet 
Love’s Sake. 


A FOLK-LORE LEGEND. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN.* 


Con back to us, mother,” the little ones cried; 
“Come back to us, mother dear.” 

And they flung themselves on the grave at her side: 
“There's nobody loves us here. 

1 The stepmother bents us, and starves us for food; 

Come back to us, mother dear. 

Do yon slumber so deep—oh! we'll be so good— 

So deep that you do not hear?” 

The mother she came in the dead of the night, 

She washed them, and combed their hair, 


And gave them to eat of the wheaten bread white. 
And dressed them in garments folr. 

They climbed in her lap, and they sat at her feet, 
They kissed her with laughter gay. 

She sang them to sleep with a lullaby sweet, 

Till cock-crow called her away. 

And though ev'ry night they lie smiling in bed, 
With tears on their lashes fair. 

Think not they are sod—they are happy instead: 
Their mother is with them there I 


REST, DARLING, REST! 
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rn planted all thy favorite flowers above thee: 

Sleep calmly, dear one, on earth’s quiet breast; 
TbooYt nnforgotten by the hearts that love thee— 
Rest, darling, rest! 

Thy cradle-song the wind is softly singing; 

I bear the murmur of the restless waves. 


Whose solemn chant forevermore (s ringing 
O’er many graves. 

God’s own blue sky looks bluer where thou’rt lying, 
Though lonely fe our pretty bright home-neet; 
Sleep calmly, dear—for thee there’s no more dying— 
Rest, darling, rest! 
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BY EMMA OAR 

It has been said a thousand times that there is 
nothing in the wide world more beautiful than 
the Bay of Naples. At the risk of reiteration we 
will say it again. From where the bay begins, on 
the west, it sweeps eastward, in a continuous 
curve, with white villages lining the shores, the 
blue waters lapping their feet, while behind rises 
Vesuvius, and over that the deep, unfathomable, 
purple sky. 

The people are not less picturesque. Whether 
it is a party of pleasure-seekers rattling along 
in one of their little caliches, or the red-capped 
fishermen loitering on the shore, or the gayly- 
dressed peasant-girls, with their graceful swaying 
Btep, bearing baskets of oranges on their heads, 
there is a life, and gaycty, and color about the 
Neapolitans that is equaled nowhere else in the 
world, perhaps. 

Just this side of Castellamare, and before you 
reach the rocky shores beyond, which extend to 
Sorrento, there is a little cove, where the sea 
creeps in over shallows so translucent, that, if 
you look down into the water, you can see the 
white sand and the shells as in an aquarium. 
Here, one afternoon, might be observed a young 
girl, leaning idly on a boat that had been drawn 
up on the tideless shore: a girl so beautiful, that, 
even in that lovely scene, a spectator would have 
had eyes but for her. 

Anita Bellini was the only daughter of a pros¬ 
perous fisherman, and would have had numberless 
suitors on that account alone, even if she had 
not been so surpassingly lovely. Her beauty was 
of that half-Saracenic, half-Greek type, which you 
meet so often in the South of Italy, and which 
combines the fire of the desert-tribes with the 
higher intellectual stamp of the purer Aryan 
races. She was dressed simply, but in materials 
rather more expensive than common. * Her small 
feet were bare, as also were her arms, after the 
custom of her rank in life, showing a beauty in 
both that many an English peeress would have 
given a fortune to possess. Her head-dress was 
that usually worn by girls of her age, and its 
picturesque folds and vivid color set off to the 
greatest advantage the rich dark-brown hair that 
curled over her forehead, like the hair of a 
Greek goddess. 

On this bright afternoon, as she leaned lazily 
on the old boat, listening idly to the soft lapping 
(432) 


BISON JONES. 

sound of the Mediterranean, there was a smile of 
only half-concealed triumph on her lips. Most 
girls, on parting with an angry lover, as she had 
just done, would have felt sad, even if they cared 
nothing for him; but Anita was the least bit of a 
coquette, for she had been spoiled by attention. 

She had known Guiseppe Morini all her life, 
and was, in a sense, engaged to him; at least, 
it was understood in their families, that, after a 
year or two, she and he were to marry. But she 
rather undervalued him, and took a mischievous 
delight in vexing and tormenting him. 

The head gardener of the Contessa Palloni, 
at the villa up on the hill, was a foppish fellow, 
who had made it a point to make love to every 
pretty girl in the vicinity; and in due season 
he began to pay attention to Anita: a fact which 
was not long in coming to the ears of Guiseppe,* 
and rousing that jealousy, which, in Southern 
bosoms, is such a devouring fiarae. 

“ I don’t want you to have anything to do 
with that conceited donkey,” he said, at onoe, 
to the young girl. 

“ Indeed ! don’t you ?” she replied, with a 
saucy toss of her head. “ May I ask why ?” 

“ Because you belong to me,” he answered, 
bluntly. “And I won’t have other fellows 
dangling after you.” 

Anita said nothing, but her bright eyes danced 
wickedly; and, as he did not speak again, they 
parted without further words. 

The very next afternoon, when her lover cam* 
up from his boat, he found her sitting in the glow 
of the sunlight, with a silver chain about her 
neck. 

“ What’8 this you’ve got?” he questioned, aa 
soon as his eyes lighted on the trinket. 

“Oh, it is my birthday-gift. Carlino, the Con¬ 
tessa’ s gardener,” with a toss of her head again, 
“brought it this morning. Isn’t it pretty?” 

Her lover’s brow began to darken. 

“ Do you intend to wear it ?” he asked. 

•“ Do 1? Of course. Why not?” 

“ Because I object to it.” 

She laughed until the air all around her rang 
with her mirth. • 

“Because you object!” she cried', mimicking 
the words. “Santa Maria! but that is too funny. 
I really must tell Carlino, to-morrow.” 

The other s face grew absolutely white with 
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passion, and bis dark luminous eyes began to 
glow with spots as of fire. 

“ Do you mean that?” he asked. 

Something in his voice and manner startled 
the g*y girl. But she answered, recklessly: 

“ Of course I mean it. I don’t see,” with a 
pout, “ why I shouldn’t wear pretty things, if 
people like to give them to me.” 

“ Par Bacco! ” cried Giuseppe. That was all. 
Turning on his heel, he went down to the shore. 

Anita was sorry, in a way, at first, for what 
she had done. She took the chain from her 
neck, and put it away, half minded to return it. 
But, after awhile, she said to herself: “Why 
should I care ? Guiseppe will be only too glad 
to come back to-morrow—if not this afternoon— 
and beg iny pardon.” And with these thoughts 
uppermost, she strayed down to the old boat 
again, full of coquettish triumph, and half ex¬ 
pecting to see her lover return at any moment, 
penitent and her abject slave. 

But the uftcrnoon passed, and the night fell. 
Her faiher came home. 

“I s’pose you know, girl,” ho said, half 
angrily, as ho entered, “that Guiseppe goes 
away to-night? And I’ve no doubt it’s all your 
fault.” 

Her very heart stood still: but she did not 
betray herself. She went up to her little bed, 
under the tiled-eaves, without a word. A great 
change had come over her. For the first time, 
she realized how much she really loved Guiseppe. 
A terrible fear seized her—that she had gone loo 
far, that he would never forgive her, that he 
had left, to return no more. As soon as the 
house was still, she stole down, and going softly 
out into the darkness, she almost flew to the 
shore. 

“ I must see him before he goes, and make it 
all right with him,” was the cry of her heart. 

But when she reached the shore, where his 
boat was usually drawn up, all was dark and 
silent. Only a little light, like a solitary star, 
glimmered far out on the bay. 

She was too late. He had already gone. She 
thought it all over, as she stood leaning onco 
more against the old boat. But now it was no 
longer in the yellow glow of the dying day; but 
in the chill darkness: for at Naples there is no 
twilight, and the evenings soon grow cool. 

Her repentance had come too late. Her long- 
faithful lover was gone, and there was no telling 
* whether or not he would ever return. 

Weeks of stormy weather set in after this—for 
even on the Mediterranean it is not always calm 
—dreary days, through which the sun shone only 
between thunder-squalls, and black nights of 


darkness and peril, that witnessed the wreck of 
mauy a gallant vessel. “ Might not Guiseppe’s 
craft,” she often said to herself, with tears, 
“ have gone down with the rest?” She had 
heard nothing definite about him. But a rumor 
came that he was fishing in the bay of Salerno. 

She would have given the round world, mean¬ 
time, if it had been hers, to recall her idle words. 

The red glow of the sunset faded once more, 
while she stood leaning against the boat; and 
black clouds rolled up from the southwest, and 
the wind rose to a gale, all in a breath, as it does 
nowhere so quickly as on the Mediterranean. It 
lashed the waves into a fury, till they beat in 
thunder on the shore. 

“ Holy San Januarius, but we’re going to have 
it hot and heavy before day-dawn,” said an old 
fisherman, stepping from his boat, close to her, 
as the darkness fell. “ I haven’t made the land 
a minute too soon. By-the-bye, we caught sight 
of a little craft as we rounded the cape below 
Sorrento, which we took for your old friend 
Gatoeppe’s. She was coming from Amalfi, as 
fast as wind and water could carry her; but I 
doubt if she can double the cape, in this blow; 
she’s much more likely to go ashore.” 

Anita did not speak, or turn her head. Not 
for worlds would she have betrayed her thoughts. 
The old fisherman believed, like all the rest, that 
she cared nothing for Guiseppe, or he would not 
have said what he did. 

“Well, let him think on. No ono shall suspect 
how I have suffered,” she said. And she went 
home, and assisted her mother in giving the 
children their supper, and gave no sign. 

But when the storm had spent itself in part, 
and the fishermen who hod gathered on the beach 
bad gone to bed, the girl left, her father’s house, 
and went fluttering down with the speed, of a 
Lapwing to the lonely shore ; and there, alone in 
the darkness, she watched and waited, impelled 
by something stronger and more potent than 
human will or wisdom. 

The storm sobbed itself into silence at lost; the 
turmoil of the waves subsided in a measure; and 
a young moon showed its pallid face through rifts 
in the breaking clouds. Anita, looking seaward 
from the shelter of the boat, with wide expectant 
eyes, caught sight at last of something drifting 
and tossing at the mercy of the angry waters. 
It might be a bit of floating timber, or it might be 
a human creature in deadly peril. Which was 
it? Her heart stopped beating, as it were, with 
suspense and horror. She wutchcd the object for 
a few miuutes, and then, running to a smaller 
boat near by, began to unfasten it with trembling 
hands. 

i 
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Her face was deathly white: her dark eyes 
shone like stars. Despair impelled her, and gave 
strength to her young arms, and courage to her 
heart. She had been born and bred on the coast, 
and thought nothing of pushing off in her boat, 
and rounding the cape, before sunrise, any fine 
morning. So it did not take her long to accom¬ 
plish her purpose. She launched the little skiff, 
jumped in, and, with a few light but skillful 
strokes, sent it gliding out upon the wild tossing 
sea. 

The young moon gave but a feeble light as yet, 
however. Before her was a black waste of 
waters. But she pushed resolutely on. Half an 
hour of toil, of peril, and of thrilling suspense, 
and then the drifting object was within hailing 
distance. 

The girl raised her voice, and shouted with all 
her strength. 

“ Who’s there?” she cried. 

The sweet clear summons rang strangely out 
over tlio silent waters; and presently the answer 
came: a faint lingering cry, as if of some eft® in 
the last throes of anguish and despair. 

“Help! help! For the love of the Virgin, 
help!” 

The voice reached Anita’s ear, making ’her 
pulses thrill and her heart leap; for now there 
was no doubt: it was the voice of her lover, as 
she had feared. She strained every nerve, and 
the little boat shot through the darkness like a 
swallow in its flight. 

“ Who’s there?” she cried, a second time. 

Again came the feeble response: 

“Help! help!” 

Another minute, and she was within reach of 
the drowning man, who was clinging to a broken 
■par, in the last extremity of despair. 

“Guiseppe!” she cried. “Guiseppe! Don’t 
you know me ? It is I—Anita. I have come to 
save you. Let go the timber. 1 am near enough. 
I can draw you into the boat.” 

He did not answer ; he was too weak. But he 


let go the broken spar, as he was told. He had 
been about to give up, and sink hopelessly in the 
dark waters; but now he made a last effort: and 
when Anita, leaning forward, caught his out¬ 
stretched arm, he did his best to assist her. A 
moment of terrible suspense followed: for one 
instant it seemed as if the boat would upset; but 
finally Anita succeeded in getting him into the 
light craft, where he sank breathless. 

An instant after, he revived. He stared wildly 
at her at first, as if dazed. 

“Guiseppe! Guiseppe!” she cried. 

“Anita! It is you, then. For a second I 
thought it was the Blessed Virgin. But she it is 
who has sent you,” crossing himself. “ Forgive 
me—forgive me. I was coming back to you, 
dear.” 

With the husky whisper breaking from his 
lips, his hands slipped from her clasp, and he 
sunk feinting at her feet, thib time in a prolonged 
swoon. 

But the brave girl guided her little boat across 
the tossing sea, and into the safe shelter of the 
cove, and when her lover had regained conscious¬ 
ness at last, they sat together on the sands, as 
the young moon feded to a pallid shadow, and the 
silver-gray splendor of the dawn broke softly over 
land and sea. 

Clasping Guiseppe’s hand in hers, the happy 
girl turned her radiant eyes upon him. 

“It is I who must ask for forgiveness,” she 
said, simply. “ I didn’t mean one foolish word 
I said, dearest. I never knew how much I 
cared,” she said, with breaking voice, “ until I 
thought I had lost you.” 

“Ah, well, praise to the saints, you’ll never 
lose me after this,” he answered, “ until death 
parts us.” 

And before the year was many months older, 
there was a happy wedding, the Contessa herself 
coming down to the cottage, and helping with her 
own fair hands to dress the bride—none other 
than our heroine, The Fisherman’s Daughter. 


THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


BT GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


Shielded from harm in some warm sheltered place, 
Half fearful of the sun that calls it forth. 
Dreading the bitter winds from >uat and north, 
The first sweet rose of summer shows its face. 

And lo t such beauties in its youth we trace, 

That its new-oponing hud is dearer for 
Than those more grnndly-perfcct blossoms are 


That later summer dovgers with queenly grace. 

So fair to see is maidenho«)d that gix* 

With half-unconscious steps upon the way 
That marks her laughing childhood's happy close; 

For truth and purity are her array, 

And, full of grace, like summer's first sweet flower. 
She reigns a queen long ere she knows her power. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congreaa, in the year 1883, by Mias Ann Stevens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congreaa, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FROM PACK 350. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Amy was received by the host and hostess with 
much consideration ; but the novelty of what she 
felt to be an important presentation was lost in 
wonder at all she saw. 

“ Will you dance with me now? It is arranged 
that you may,” said her companion, in a low 
caressing voice. “The music seems to challenge 
us to begin.” 

Amy was startled: she had almost forgotten 
that Mrs. Norton’s brother was by her side, or 
that she had thought of dancing at all. 

tr No,” she said; “not yet. All this bewilders 
me. I want to see everything more closely— 
now it is only one grand picture, full of light, 
and familiar things made wonderful. Let us 
look at the stalls one by one—see bow the people 
crowd around them. Is not that a sound of 
running water I hear through the pauses in the 
music? But it is impossible, of course.” 

“ Not impossible in these engineering days. 
The dancers are beginning,” he said, “ to drown 
all noises but those of the band; but I think there 
was a faint bell-like tinkle of water somewhere 
this way.” 

Amy clasped both hands over her companion's 
arm. The floor was now covered with waltzers, 
and some of them whirled close by. 

At last they found themselves standing before 
one of the stalls, where they heard the ripple 
and saw the flash of water that had been let into 
the barn from some mountain spring, where it 
helped to form a wild grotto of ferns and creeping 
vines, all exquisitely fresh and green save where 
the red berries dropped down a vine, or a cloud 
of dull color came up from tufts of buck-horn 
moss that covered the bottom like gray sand. 

Over the hay-rack fell a tiny cascade of water, 
broken into a thousand threads, like the tangled 
strings of a harp, that broke and flashed and 
■hot diamond sparks into the light with faint 
ripples of music, and were lost in a great bed cf 
velvet moss, green as a bank of emeralds, that 
filled the manger, and sloped down to the floor 
as if it grew on the broken face of a cliff. 

Amy had seen such caves as this in the moun¬ 


tains, in far ruder forms; but this, breaking on 
her in the midst of that whirling crowd, so 
deliciously cool and quiet, seemed fairy-land. 

“Oh, how could this be done? It seems cut 
from the living rock; and the water—for it is 
water—by what witchcraft did they bring it 
here?” she said, looking at her companion. 

“By the witchcraft of money,” answered 
Moulthrop. 

“But money alone cannot do all this. There 
must be intellect, genius.” 

“ Which money can purchase, and even inspire. 
Labor, intellect, capital—these are the levers by 
which the world is moved: each of them is 
strong, but, concentrated, they are invincible.” 

Amy was bewildered. She had thought very 
little of the forces that keep humanity in motion, 
as tides answer the revolving earth, and in all 
that bustle of gayety it was impossible to grasp 
an idea so comprehensive. Indeed, it seemed a 
little out of place; so, without a reply, she began 
to move forward, glancing in at some sylvan 
picture as she went—here a bower of tangled 
oak-boughs, there maple-branches rooting some 
woodland-nook as if a warm sunset was passing 
through them. Before one stall she paused with 
a little cry of surprise, for the small enclosure 
seemed brimming over with light. Iu front of it 
were two noble sunflower-trees in full blossom. 
The sides of the stall were covered with golden- 
rod, that still bloomed in shady places: so 
arranged, branch upon branch, that they seemed 
covered with fretted gold. 

These beautiful flowers, gathered in tufts as 
graceful as ostrich-plumes, curved into a cornice 
at the top, and hedged in a ceiling of wild aster 
flowers, that paved it with their delicate purple 
blossoms; a small chandelier of carrots, with 
their delicate and laoe-like leaves turned down¬ 
ward in a thick garland, and their bulbs cut half 
a why, where each spike was finished with a 
burning candle, swung down from this ceiling 
of wild flowers. 

Other woodland flowers, such as blossom latest, 
or are cherished out of season in greenhouses, 
were mingled thickly with the fresh grass that 
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filled the hay-rack; and the manger was heaped l Oh, now look at him while he feathers his crest 
with them till it looked like an embankment of I at you. One would think he understood what 
violets on which, the sun was shining. you have been saying.’* 

Young Moulthrop was getting weary of Amy’s $ “ Perhaps he will understand what I mean by 

keen admiration of these rural pictures, in which \ this,” said Moulthrop, gathering a couple of roses 
he took but little real interest; all the more j from the manger, and twining their stems together, 
because a most exhilarating waltz was whirling > The bird hopped down from his perch, and 
the dancers almost to his feet. > stood on the floor, watchful and seemingly angry; 

“Come, let us dance,” he said, in a caressing \ but when he saw the roses given to Amy, he flew 
whisper. “You promised me.” /back again, watched her as she fastened them 

“ Yes, yes—I know; but not just yet. There \ to her waist, and then, as if satisfied, cried: 
is something we have not seen.” ' “ Hurrah !” 

Amy bad caught sight of two palm-trees in ' “ Now,” said Moulthrop, “ a new dance is 

front of a stall, their stems forming slender ' commencing. We must not lose that.” 
pillars, their tops curving into a graceful frieze. j Amy took his arm. To her this first dance was 

From within came a warm glow ef tropical j a terrible ordeal; in very terror she had avoided 
flowers; delicate maidenhair-ferns covered the it as long as possible. She had learned to dance 
walls, and over their tremulous spray fell orchids j among her schoolmates in a superficial way, but 
feeding their blossoms on air. > had never undertaken a round dance with a male 

The rack was twined in and out with cactus- ! partner before. How would she acquit herself? 
vines, from which great crimson flowers, all j Moulthrop felt her hand tremble, aud paused 
aglow down to their purple hearts, fell in pro- \ a moment between the two palm-trees, and gently 
fuse gorgeousness. The manger was heaped up j threw his atm around her waist, 
with roses: jacqueminots, Marshal Neals, and a| “Comeback—come back!” called the parrot, 
host of less queenly flowers, that loaded the air J from his perch. “Come back!” 
with fragrance, as it swept through the door. \ I am very much ashamed to say it of a creature 
From the centre of the ceiling fell a gilded > so beautiful, and in such society; but thero was 
chain, attached to a cross-bar of the same metal, j something very sailor-like in the ending of his 
on which a cockatoo, crested like a king and j fierce call, and, what was worse, Amy almost 
prouder than any peacock, swung in an idle j laughed at it; but fell back into her fright again 
lordly way, as if he felt himself monarch of that j when Moulthrop tightened his arm and swung 
tiny palace, and compelled to do its honors. * her into the whirl of dancers. 

“Come in,” he said, in a voice that seemed \ For a moment her feet Scarcely touched the 
human, softly spreading his great canary-colored j floor; then, thrilled by the music, and half 
wings till the deep golden color under them was \ delirious in the whirl of motion, she gave her- 
visible. “Come in. How do you do? Good-j self up to the guidance of her partner, who 
morning. See how we dance!” £ almost entirely supported her by his arm, whirled 

Amy was delighted. She had never seen j her movements into his own, whispering eofr 
anything compared with this superb creature in \ words of encouragement as he flew* 
her life. Indeed, few people ever had; for it was \ Thus, once or twice, she circled the room, a 
a marvel among birds, and it seemed to her must j creature entranced. Then, inspired by the musks 
ever be without mate. She stepped into the stall, and less dizzy from the motion, she lifted her 
and lifted her hand caressingly toward the beau- j head, revealing a face flushed and glowing with a 
tiful creature, who bent his head to her touch, flut- \ new delight; her tread upon the floor was firm, 
tering his wings; but when Moulthrop followed, j but light as the touch of a bird’s wing. She felt 
he curved his neck haughtily and swung back till \ herself dancing like the others, and the thought 
his bar was almost lost among the cactus-vines. \ fired her with triumph. 

“ Hurrah!” ho cried out, hoarsely. “ Hurrah ! j Mrs. Burbank Norton, who stood by Seth Hale 
Go away—go away!” Then swinging back till ) near the entrance of the fern-cave, saw this face 
the bar was almost on a level with Amy’s shoul- \ beaming with delight as the young man whirled 
der, he folded his wings, drew himself up, and j by her, and catching his glance, looked down on 
with his head on one side regarded the young J her fan and smiled. 

man with an angry gleam in his eyes. j - 

“ The bird is right. Why waste such music on| CHAPTER XVI. 

an Australian parrot? He will shock you with } Srth Half, did not feel himself quite at home 
some of his sailor slang if we stay.” j at this barn-party. Many years ago he might have 

“No, no; he is wonderful—he is superb, j enjoyed the bustle and rustic abandon of an old- 
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ftahioned husking, though married people seldom 
went to them; but this, as he said to himself, was 
neither one nor the other. Instead of a vigorous 
double-shuffle, ending with a circular flourish of 
the feet, the dancers whirled by him in pairs, 
round and round with the music, like the waves 
of a whirlpool, that made him dizzy. Now and 
then he caught a glimpse of Amy’s face, radiant 
with eqjoyment. She was no longer anxious or 
timid. Like a young bird trying its wings, she 
rejoiced in the motion, and scarcely paused to 
draw a panting breath before she was ready to 
plunge into the vortex again. 

“I suppose you would not care to dance?” 
said Mrs. Norton, in her quiet way, drawing close 
to Hale. 

"Dance? What, I? Thank you. If you really 
call that dancing, I would rather be excused.” 

"Then let us circulate a little among the 
company. I would like to introduce you to some 
of the best people; you’ll probably meet many of 
them again at Washington this winter. Several 
railroad dignitaries are here, and you will find 
the mining interests well represented. These 
things are creeping rapidly into fashionable life. 
It gives a dash of speculation to our amusements 
that will interest you.” 

" I reckon not. These fellows expect a man to 
count millions by the twenties, at least, before 
they think him of much account; and I don’t 
pretend to come up to that mark yet.” 

"But you may. Money begets money,” 
snswered the lady; "and I doubt very much if 
■any persons here can count even millions with 
jou, if the truth were known. Reputation is the 
wse as money, when you have all that you care 
to use. The rest may as well exist in the 
imagination as in fact. The idea is worth just 
as much as the reality: compound interest is 
indeed nothing, compared to the exaggerations of 
cue’s friends.” 

"What a wise little woman it is I” said Seth 
Hale, looking down on the face lifted so earnestly 
to his. "And really, now, what a handsome 
creature you are, anyway. Do you know, I’m 
beginning to feel a sort of sneaking envy of Mr. 
Burbank Norton? Curious, now, ain’t it—seeing 
as he and I have never met except by letter?” 

Mrs. Burbank Norton put on a serious face, 
and shook her head demurely. 

" But thoee letters threw me so entirely on your 
generosity. He had so much faith in your 
chivalric honor, that I cannot accept even the 
most harmless compliment from you. The confi¬ 
dence of that noMe creature is so perfect in me.” 

"Why, you didn’t think me in earnest?” said 
Seth, blushing like a school-boy. "You can’t 


think more highly of your Burbank than I do. 
Nothing can be more liberal than his letters: they 
give me full authority to advance all the money 
you wont. No matter how much it amounts to, 
he will be prepared to pay it back two-fold: 
these are his very words. Not that I mean to 
exact more than dollar for dollar; but your hus¬ 
band is what you call chivalric in offering it.” 

" Indeed, he has a noble soul—so devoted, so 
confiding, so—” 

Here Mrs. Burbank Norton must have felt tears 
creeping into her eyes, as they were already 
subduing hor voice; for she lifted her fan to 
hide them, and Seth saw the lace that decorously 
covered her bosom rise and fall, as if some tender 
struggle of sentiment were going on beneath it. 

" Now,” she said, lowering her fan, with a 
deprecatory smile, "shaft we move around? 
That dear girl of ours is floating out of sight. 
How the creature is enjoying herself!” 

"Yes, she seems hfcppy enough; but is she 
going to dance with your brother all the time ? 
We used to change about, at balls, when I was a 
youngster. A handsome girl like my Amy didn’t 
get much chance to have the same partner more 
than once or twice in an evening.” 

" Of course, of course; but she was not sure of 
her steps, and I thought it best that she should 
try them first with Moulthrop. He was more 
than kind to meet my wishes so frankly ; under 
his guidance your daughter will gain oour&ge 
and self-confidence.” 

While she was speaking, this self-sacrificing 
gentleman came in sight. The waltz bad termin¬ 
ated with a crash of music, and he led Amy 
from the crowd—flushed, panting, and leaning bn 
him with one arm, while she carried her train 
over the other carelessly, as if she had been the 
belle of a dozen ball-rooms. 

" By George! she’s smart enough,” said Hale, 
speaking to himself in a low chuckling voice. 
" How on earth did she get the swing of it, all 
at once ? These girls do beat all. I only wish 
her grandmother could see her—leaning on that 
good-looking young fellow’s arm, as if she had 
known him all her life.” 

"Oh, papa! isn’t this delightful? Were you 
near ? Did you see how well I danced ? You 
don’t know how easy it is to get the step!” 

Amy was ftill of excitement. It seemed as if 
nothing could fatigue her. The music had ceased, 
but still she was beating time with her feet upon 
the floor. 

They had paused before the stall guarded with 
tropical palms. The oockatoo was swinging back 
and forth in the blaze of flowers, pausing now 
and then to dance on his perch. Mrs. Norton, 
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who had not seen the bird before, was greatly 
surprised by the splendor of hi9 plumage, and 
stepped into the recess to caress him. 

It was quite impossible for this woman to feel 
herself within the range of human admiration 
without posing for effect: for art with her had 
become second nature. She took a position where 
the light fell so broadly upon the lace folded over 
her neck that its whiteness was enhanced by 
what seemed only intended for concealment. 
Thus the slope of her shoulders, as they merged 
into most beautiful arms, was just visible to the 
elbows, and without ornament of any kind to 
disturb its perfect symmetry. In her eagerness 
to attract the bird, she drew her long glove from 
one arm, and held up a hand sparkling with 
jewels as if to caress him. 

The bird clutched his bar viciously with both 
claws, and looked down* upon her with gleaming 
eyes. * 

“ Pretty fellow I pretty diirling! ” she coaxed, 
still advancing her liahd, but rather timidly. 

The cockatoo turned bid itoad with a disdainful 
gesture that seemed absolutely human. 

“You’re a fraud! you’re a fraud!” he said, 
carelessly, as if some hwnan instinct of scorn 
possessed him. 

Mrs. Burbank Nortbn uras so used to admira¬ 
tion, that she could not comprehend the want of 
it, even in this strange 'beautiful thing. She 
gave a little forced laugh, changed her position, 
and once more attempted to smooth the crest that 
was rising ominously. 

“ You precious beauty I you—” 

These caressing words were broken by a scream. 
The bird had given her hand a vicious peck, and, 
tossing back his head, laughed hoarsely. 

Seth Hale joined in the laugh till the tears ran 
down liis face. He did not think the peck of a 
bird of sufficient importance to call forth his 
sympathies: but when he saw that, pretty woman 
regarding his merriment with tears in her eyes, 
he hushed it in shame and repentance. He took 
her hand in his. 

“The creature has hurt me,” she complained, 
with a look that went to Seth Hale’s heart. 

“There is blood upon it,” he said, folding tho 
little hand in his palm. “ I should like to wring 
the creature’s neck for it.” 

Mrs. Norton gave him. a grateful look through 
her tears. 

“ You’re a fraud ! you’re a fraud 1 Ha! ha!” 
came ringing out from the recess. 

“Consam the creetur!” exclaimed Hale, going 
back to the original expressions of excitement 
used in the mountains before the descendants of 
our Puritan fathers found sufficient courage for 


downright swearing. “ It’s enough to make a 
man strike his own grandmother. But, after all, 
it’s only a bird. Supposing we go back a little 
way? There is water somewhere about.” 

Hale drew the wounded bond over his arm, 

; still caressing it with his disengaged hand until 
; they came to the cave of ferns, into which gleams 
; from the lamps outside came and went like moon¬ 
light in the woods* 

Here Seth Hale gathered spray from the 
fountain in bis palm, washed a drop of blood 
from that pretty hand, continuing the pleasant 
operation until it began to shiver with the cold. 
Then he would have bound it in the voluminous 
folds of his white handkerchief, but with a mur¬ 
mur of dissent she substituted a tiny fabric of 
gossamer-linen and Valenciennes lace, which she 
drew from her pocket, and managed to wind so 
daintily around her wounded fingers that they 
seemed buried in the leaves of a white poppy; 
then she prepared to enter the crowd again. 

Amy had refused to join with young Moulthrop 
in the next dance. Something iq the scene she 
had just witnessed checked the current of enjoy¬ 
ment that had set in so hilariously. For the first 
time, she saw her father so completely occupied 
: with another person that he seemed to have for¬ 
gotten her. Even an attempt to understand this 
bewildered her. The thought that this new world 
might hold other beings to whom the devotion 
hitherto appropriated by herself might be given 
brought a sting of jealousy with it. 

The air of tender gallantry with which this tall 
strong man regarded his companion surprised 
and alarmed her. What was there in the soft 
voice and appealing eyes of this woman, that 
could have wrought so great a change, not only 
in the plain frank manner of her father, but in 
j her own feeling of respect for him ? 
s Amy did not express these feelings aloud; hut 
\ took young Moulthrop’s arm, and followed the 
5 couple in silence, without even listening to the 
J music that had thrilled her so only a few moments 
| before. The young man 'was silent also, n® 
i understood tho signs of an incipient flirtation, 
i and had held his share in too many, for much 
| astonishment at anything that might present 
\ itself, even in the exclusiveness of a fashionable 
| circle where married women did not hesitate to 
j compete with debutantes for admiration, and 
\ were the most formidable rivals of the girls they 
\ were supposed to chaperone. Of course tbo 
j young man had no feeling of reproval for the 
| fascination the woman kaowmos his sister was 
\ so adroitly throwing around Seth Hale, but be 
\ did not quite comprehend her object, and was 
' sufficiently bewildered by it. 
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“ Tour sister takes a long time in washing a 
single drop of blood from her hand/’ said Amy, 
with a significant curl of her lip, as she halted 
before the fern-cave and looked in. “ I thought 
she was married.” 

“And so she is,” answered Moulthrop; “ to as 
fine a fellow as ever lived.” 

“ Married women, in our part of the country, 
seldom go to balls—never with men who are not 
their husbands.” 

“Ah, that belongs to the Vorld you have left. 
Here, married ladies are the brightest ornaments 
of a ball-room. It would be hard for some of us 
poor fellows if they were to stay at home, like 
our grandmothers.” 

For one moment Amy’s heart went back to the 
old w^man who had spent her life on one hearth¬ 
stone, where she was now left in dreary loneliness. 
A shade of sadness came over her face, and rested 
there after Hale and his companion come out of 
the fern-cave. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“ What ! tjrcd of dancing so soonP’ said Mrs. 
Norton. “ I did not know that you were waiting 
for us. Ah, here comes Miss Clarkson and Mrs. 
Winstead, with their heads foil of private theatri¬ 
cals. I think they have designs on our party.” 

The two ladies thus designated came up to 
the group by the cate, smiling and foil of 
animation. Neither of them was young, and 
one—the taller and more imposing of the two— 
was passing into middle-age, but with a dignity 
of presence that atoned for all loss of youth. In 
her the power of Strong will, thoroughly devel¬ 
oped by industry, was personified. Beauty and 
natural grace she never had possessed; but in their 
place, ifttellecWal forces had gnined expression: 
and intense feeling, if not real, had been simulated 
so long that art had superseded nature. In every 
sense of the word, this womhh was an actress in 
life, if not upou the stage, attd ambitious off it; 
for instead of professional’'staecefes, she bad 
aspired to social distinction, and to a marvelous 
degree hod obtained It. by lfer otfh dominating 
power of will. This writmin had, during several 
seasons, retreated to the Berkshire Hills, drawn 
there -by* inch intellecfiM' Companionship as gave 
a certain feme to the place; and no person could 
be''fodtfdcalcfdHted (6 unite intelligence 
with amnsOtiidftt than this Woman, who united 
the powersdblWtoth in her own person. ' 

•<Ah, we iter© discovered you at last,” she 
said, adfl r teH lfi fe Mrs. Norton, but turning her 
clear gray byes on Seth Hale with an 'approving 
look. •• Never were two poor women more in 
need of help: for a world of Work has fallen on 


us at once. The private theatricals that were to 
come off week after next are to be crowded into 
the next three days, and some of our people are 
absent.” 

“But how can I help you?” questioned Mrs. 
Norton, graciously. “And why all this haste?*’ 

“ We will answer your last question first,” 
broke in Mrs. Winstead, eagerly. “ We have 
had a play in rehearsal ever so long; hut it has 
been difficult to get a building properly arranged 
for its performance. Here is one already pre¬ 
pared and ornamented, ready for use at an hour’s 
notice; but we must take advantage of it at once, 
or our fairy-palace will fade away. W’e have but 
to put up a stage over youder, where the musi¬ 
cians’ gallery is, and no finer theatre can be 
imagined.” 

“ That is a splendid idea,” said Mrs. Norton, 
entering into the subject with interest; “ that is, 
if you have obtained the consent of our host.” 

“Oh, all that is secured,” answered Mia? 
Clarkson, who was in her element among these 
theatrical difficulties. “The building will be 
given up to us just as it is. Its adornments will 
last perfect three or four days at least, in this cold 
weather; but some of our parts are not filled: we 
must find persons of quick study and cleverness 
to accept them. It is in this that you can help 
us.” 

“ Help you ? What, I ?” 

Mrs. Norton lifted up both hands in eager 
protest, forgetting that her .laco handkerchief 
was bound over one of them. 

“Of course you can.” 

“ But I could not recite a dozen lines correctly.” 

“ Oh, that is quite unbelievable.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I could not.” 

A look of relief came upon Mrs. Winstead’s 
face; she was beginning to tremble with fear 
that the intense vanity of her friend might lead 
to the acceptance of a part for which she knew 
her to be incompetent; but Miss Clarkson, better 
trained, exhibited nothing but regret. 

“ Of course, you could take it with the certainty 
of a great success,” she said. “ It requires so 
many qualities that you possess—beauty, grace, 
an exquisite intonation of voice, a—” 

Mrs. Norton’s face was all aglow: flattery in 
any form or degree was so delightful to her that 
she hesitated to put a stop to the abundance 
flowing in upon her; but Mrs. Winstead came 
to her aid in absolute self-defense. 

“ But the extreme modesty which always seeks 
to hide these qualities in our sweet friend really 
is an impediment that even your eloquence foils 
to conquer, dear Clarkson. But it is possible 
that her young friend here—” 
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Amy flushed crimson, and drew back, exclaim¬ 
ing: 

“ No, no; I never did such a thing in my life. 

I don’t know what it is.” 

“Oh, that is a great advantage,” exclaimed 
Miss Clarkson: “you will have so much less to \ 
unlearn. Have you a good study?” > 

Amy was bewildered. Miss Clarkson saw it, \ 
and laughed pleasantly. 

“ I mean, do you learn quickly ?” 

“ Oh, yes—that is, I think so.” 

“Very well, then: you will accept a part I 
will select for you. Only you must give your 
whole mind to it. By the way, Mrs. Norton, 
what is the young lady’s name? I did not hear 
distinctly.” 

“ Because you did not wait to be introduced,” 
answered Mrs. Norton, smiling—for she never 
really laughed: “Miss Hale; the Honorable 
Seth Hale—the dearest friend of my husband. 
Of course, like all the world, they have heard 
of Miss Clarkson.” 

Amy shook her head: she had not yet learned 
the art of looking a complimentary falsehood. 

“ No?” exclaimed Miss Clarkson, with a laugh 
that was heard through the music. “ That is too 
delightful! Well, now that we are acquainted, 
let us settle preliminaries. To-morrow, I will 
come to your house—only first tell me where 
it is.” 

“ Miss Hale is staying with me,” said Mrs. 
Norton. 

“Oh, that simplifies things: you will help 
about the dresses. She will look beautiful, at 
any rate; but we must depend on you for such 
delicate touches as nature does not accentuate 
for the stage—where so much real loveliness is 
thrown away. Well, after breakfast to-morrow, 

I will come to your pretty bird-cage, and we 
can take the business up seriously. Now, Mrs. 
Winstead, introduce me to this new gentleman 
that our friends think could be made available 
in case our Englishman fails us.” 

“ I think Mrs. Norton can do that,” answered 
the lady, who had been completely swept out of 
sight by the energy and dash of her companion. 

“ Mr. Moulthrop, the gentleman you speak of, is 
a connection of hers, I am informed.” 

“And so close at hand that I can present him 
at once,” Mrs. Norton responded, beckoning her \ 
brother to come nearer. “ Fate seems to have 
thrown us in your way, Miss Garkson.” 

The lady did not answer, but turned her eyes 
with a bright searching glance on the young; 
man, who underwent her scrutiny with smiling; 
composure. 

41 Had any experience?” she questioned. 


| “A little.” 

| “As a lover?” 

| Moulthrop bowed. 

j “ Not so much that a little teaching might not 
be very pleasant—if you could spare the time.” 

Miss Clarkson enjoyed the prompt audacity of 
this speech with all the relish of a woman to 
whom commonplace compliments have lost all 
zest in continued repetition. A dash of witty 
impudence, answering to her own free address, 
i did not in the least discompose her. Instead of 
> rebuking the young man by word or gesture, she 
| broke into a mellow laugh that might have done 
\ credit to Lady Gay Spanker. 

\ “It wouldn’t be worth while,” she said, as this 
f laugh subsided; 44 there wouldn’t be a gleam of 
\ novelty about it. But assure yourself that 
| hitherto your teachers have been sucoessKiL I 
5 shall select a part for you full of—■” 

I “Assurance,” he broke in, with a low and 
pleasant laugh. 

“ Capability, I was about to say,” she rejoined, 

I with an affected movement, fall of graciousness, 
that sometimes astonished those who thought her 
too pronounced for real elegance. 44 But we must 
not retain you from all amusement here, in order 
to prepare others to come. To-morrow we’ll meet 
and learn how to place our forces. The present 
duty is to inform our host that his generous offer 
is accepted. This grand building, with all its 
unique appointments, will make a wonderful 
/ theatre, and it shall not be our fault if it does 
j not light up these New England bills famously 
i before the week is gone. So be prepared, young 
lady; and you, my friend—I feel assured that 
t you will be a great help.” With a sweeping 
« gesture of her hand, which took in the whole 
' group, this remarkable woman disappeared in the 
i crowd, accompanied by her companion, 
s Amy followed her with wondering eyes. 

I “An actress!” she said, with a touch of indig- 
| n&nt scorn. 14 One of those women who play 
I characters on the stage, that onr ministers warn 
> us about?” 

> Mrs. Norton amused herself with the prejudice 
| that fairly curled the girl’s beautifal lips with 
\ scorn. 

| 44 Is there anything very terrible about that,?” 

) she said. 

44 Terrible? A great many people think so_ 

papa among the rest: or he did once,” Amy 
faltered, meeting no response in httr father's lace. 
On the contrary, his gray eyes were fall of mer¬ 
riment. He was enjoying her perplexity. 

Amy was silenced far the moment. AH the 
Puritanic blood of her ancestors was in revolt. 
Could it be a real theatre they had been speaking 
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of? Was it true that she had been asked to take 
part in an entertainment that had always been 
represented to her as opening the very gates of 
perdition ? She looked at her father again, hop¬ 
ing to see her own diamay in his face; but he 
was exchanging smiles with Mrs. Norton. 

“Oh, what would grandmamma say?” she 
exclaimed, indignant, yet half crying. 

“She would shiver from head to foot—no 
doubt on that subject," answered Hale, made 
serious by the girl’s agitation; “but we’ve got 
outside of your grandmother’s world, Amy, and 
must try to be like other folks. By-end-bye, you 
will find out that there isn’t any great harm in 
theatres—that is, such as gentlemen and ladies 
go to. Besides, this one the lady has been talk¬ 
ing about so glibly isn’t a real theatre, got ap for 
money; but a sort of make-believe, where people 
of the first class in society act plays for the fun 
of it.” 

“Oh, not a real theatre,” repeated Amy, with 
a sigh of relief. 

“ No; because the capacity of real actresses is 
not expected there,” said Mrs. Norton, with a sly 
smile. “ In private theatricals, we only demand 
beauty, self-possession, and considerable liberty of 
taste in dress, with more freedom of attitude than 
is admissible in society. I respond to this: we 
give a leading amateur the most subtile admira¬ 
tion, a whirlwind of flowers, and swift social 
prominence, that places her in the very heart 
of her circle. Some ladies consider this worthy 
of high ambition.” 

Amy was bewildered. She was so ignorant 
of theatricals, that the great moral difference 
between performances given for mere amusement 
and those enforced by the necessities of livelihood 
failed to reach her limited intelligence. 

“Then,” she said, “ it is not a real theatre the 
lady was so earnest about ? She did not expeet 
me to be an actress like herself?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Mrs. Norton, per¬ 
ceiving that she had carried her mystification far 
enough. “ No one expects that from an amateur. 
Besides, Miss Clarkson is a lady of fine position, 
and no more of an actress than the rest of us.” 

“ I wonder what it is like?” thought the girl, 
beginning to reconcile herself to an idea which 
did not inelude the wickedness of a theatre. 
“ Something that would frighten me to death, I 
suppose; but then, the dread of dancing before 
all these people did that. But how delightftil it 
wa!” 

Young Moulthrop. who was loioking in the 
girl’s face, saw all that was passing in her mind, 
and, wiser than his sister, allowed a dawning 
desire to gradually sweep away her prejudices. 


He saw in Miss Clarkson’s proposal an opening 
to the object that had brought him to the Hills, 
and resolved to aid her with all the ability he 
possessed, which was by no means inconsiderable : 
for somewhere in his life he had become better 
acquainted with the stage than he was willing to 
admit in the aristocratic circle in which he was 
fast becoming a favorite. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A movemiut in the crowd drew many of the 
dan cere from the floor, and a broad current soon 
swept through it toward two large folding-doors 
that opened into the refreshment-tent—capacious 
enough to hold a regiment without crowding. 
Its broad dome of red cloth was striped with 
evergreen garlands, that were lost about six ffeet 
from the floor in a thicket of woven forest- 
branches, frost-tinted and gorgeous in their depth 
of coloring, through which the evergreens fell 
into entanglement, and formed a magnificent dado 
around the entire base of the tent. In this vast 
arbor, sapper-tables were spread with one of 
those sumptuous banquets known only in their 
luxurious abandon in America. Rustic seats 
were scattered over the floor, occupied by various 
groups that came in from the ball-room, and 
broke into cliques as friends encountered friends 
and fraternized in joyous hilarity. 

A great wheel studded With burning lamps, 
fell from the centre of the dome. Thus the ever- 
increasing throng, was flooded with light and 
tumultuous with pleasant voices, the distant 
music, the flash of hurriedly-drawn corks, the 
soft laughter of women, the hurry of men eager 
to serve them, carrying plates heaped with dain¬ 
ties, glasses brimming with champagne, bon-bons 
sweeter than the fruit they represented, with 
fire-crackers going off in the hearts of flowers, 
and calling forth pretty screams of half-affected 
surprise. 

The bright confusion of this scene startled 
Amy Hale, who had known little more than the 
hospitality of an oyster-supper after some moun¬ 
tain sleigh-ride, or the elaborate tea-drinking of 
a quilting-party, to compare with it. That crowd 
of richly-arrayed ladies, seated in groups, with 
napkins upon their laps, plates and forks in their 
hands, talking, laughing, and daintily feeding 
themselves, surrounded by attendant gentlemen 
holding their bouquets, their glasses and fans, 
composed a picture of luxurious confrision that 
disturbed the simplicity of her taste more than 
it gave her pleasure. This transition from a prim¬ 
itive state of society to its extreme had been too 
sudden for entire enjoyment. She felt lost in the 
crowd. The glow, the warmth, made her dizzy. 
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Moulthrop saw this, and led her to the first empty The sight of this middle-aged homage, which its 
seat he could find. object returned with a passing smile now and 

“You are tired : you hare danced too much,” then, aroused all the alarm and bitterness that 
he said, bending over her. 44 I am to blame.” had disturbed the girl since that audacious bird 
“No, no. Only give me a glass of water,” had mingled so much truth with his rollicking 
she answered, making a strong effort to recover, profanity; she made a gesture of impatience 
Moulthrop went to one of the tables; but “Shall I find Mrs. Norton, and teU her that 
water was the only refreshment that could not you wish to go?” said Moulthrop. 
be obtained. He came back with a gloss pf Amy took his arm. 

champagne sparkling in his hand. “ I will go with you,” she said. ** Your sister 

Amy drank it off eagerly, scarcely conscious is occupied, but my father seems out of place 
that it was not the water she had asked for. among so many young gentlemen. He will be 
Moulthrop smiled; he saw that the color was ready to take me home.” 
coming back to her face. It gave him pleasure Mrs. Norton received the young people, when 
to see it deepen and glow: the girl had become : they approached her, with a scarcely percep- 
a study to him. She seemed like some bright tible nod. She was at the height of a grand 
wild bird that had been caught in its first flight pocial success. The presence of an unusual 
from the woods. He brought some fruit for her, number of Continental tourists, who happened 
and watched her eat it with a feeling of satisfac- J to be among the Hills, had called forth a display 
tion, as if he had, in faot been watching a bird j: of the one accomplishment in which she con- 
feed. Perhaps he was not altogether a good gidered herself pre-eminent; and just then, she 
man; but he could appreciate the fresh young fancied herself the queen of a little court 
Ufe that had been cast in his way, and asked composed of this foreign element. Certainly, 
himself what she would become, six months from Mrs. Norton was not remarkable for many accom- 
that time, under his sister’s care. plishments usually crowded into the education of 

“ By heavens!” be thought, 14 there is no need a debutante of the present day: she was neither 
of her father's wealth to Reconcile any man to a musician, an artist, nor a female savant, 
the idea of making this bright creature his Indeed, she could not claim more than the ordi- 
wife. If she could only have been left with nary amount of information or original ideas 
the old grandmother she talks so much of, it bestowed on the average woman of society; but 
would be like making a pilgrimage into some ghe certainly possessed a greater variety of lan- 
better world to seek and win her there.” guages in which to express them, and she was 

Amy looked up and smiled faintly under the us * m g this power with wonderful volubility and 
young man’s earnest gate. swiftness of -change, when the young people 

“ If we could only go home now, I should like j joined her, emphasising her words with appro- 
it,” she said. I printe shrugs of the white shoulders and gestures 

“ Does the crowd disturb you so?” \ 0 f the hands when she spoke to a jyenchman, 

“ The crowd? No, it was just as great before or flirting her fon, with all the subtile meaning 
we came here; but it seems to me that a breath of which that pretty instrument is capable In the 
of cool night-air would be pleasanter than any- hands of a Spanish woman, when a sulyect of 
thing just now. Where have they gone?” Alfonzo came up and addressed her. 

Amy arose from her seat and looked around, Amy did not understand a word the Wy was 
searching for her father. Some distance back in saying, but this abrupt change in her manner— 
the crowd she saw Mrs. Norton in animated the voice so gently monotonous in its low tones 
conversation with several gentlemen, who had now raised and almost harsh — surprised and 
crowded to offer her their attendance. She had irritated her: all the more because her father 
accepted only a small plate of bon-bon9, and >ras regarding the exhibition with unconcealed 
crushed one of them now and then between her admiration, intensified by his ignorance of all 
white teeth in the pauses of some foreign language that she was saying; for to him thfe power 
she was speaking, in a voice far louder than her of speech seemed like the unfbldir* of some 
usual habit of expression permitted. mysterious gift that could only be obtained by 

Near the lady, and regarding her with evident wonderful ability. He had seen just enough of 
admiration, such as can only be felt by a person life and books to comprehend the value of 
profoundly ignorant of the subject to which his knowledge, and was ready to bestow ady amount 
mind aspires, Amy saw her- father standing, of homage on that which his own attainments 
close by the lady, with an air of appropriation ootild not estimate at its proper worth. To him, 
and pride in all the display she was making, this woman, with her languages and pretension* 
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was a marvel of feminine genius, and her influ- j in the company is but small; but he is a man of 
once on the men who surrounded her seemed / energy, and has a seat in Congress: that is in 
only the result of it. H,e wa$ watching her with itself a fortune, if he knows how to use it.” 
auch deep interest, that Amy's apprta<& foiled to 4 ‘Ah, that puts u* all out to sea again. Your 
draw hip attention; and she stood close to him friend has his fortune to make; very well. How 
some minutes, while he listened with beaming is the young lady ? Beautiful, eh?” 
eyes and parted lips to the unknown tongue that “Beautiful? Oh, very!” replied the lady, 
ntfird to fascinate his senses, who made a point of praising every womau 

Mrs* Norton was just then speaking in French, under discussion, knowing very well that nothing 
to a gentleman who stood with his head bent as is so sure to bring disappointment as over-praise, 
if listening, and his eyes turned with a sidelong or to win a reputation for generosity in the 
glance of enjoyment on Hale. Amy had that speaker. “You will find her fresh as a rosebud, 
imperfect knowledge of the language which serves and delightfully original.” 
to run up an elaborate bill of extras in our “ Piquant, eh ?” 

fashionable schools; now and then she under- “ Decidedly so.” 

stood a few connected words in one sentence, Amy understood enough o? this to set her cheeks 
and exercised her imagination to complete the : in a glow and her eyes on fire. She reached out 
rest. Something that Mrs. Norton was saying her hand, and touched her father's arm. 

drew her attention closely. “ Father, it is late: 1 wish to go.” 

“Another of my adorers?” said the lady, with Hale started, and shook off her hand, 
a smile. “Oh, no; such things are forbidden to \ “The lady is occupied with her friends; we 
me, in these days. Ladies in America obtain no } must wait,” he.said. 

freedom by marriage but are rather expected to \ Mrs. Norton heard Amy's voice, and turned a 
give up all they had as girls. This gentleman j swift look of approbation on Hale, 
is the bosom-friend of the absent one—connected s “The dear child is tired,” she said, in her 
with him in mining-opferations,*and all that. He s sweet patronizing way, which stung the girl to 
has just brought me his daughter from the Green s fresh anger. “ We will go now, I think.” 
Mountains, whom I cannot refuse to chaperone. J Moultbrop drew the girl’s arm within his own. 
I shall depend a little on my foreign friends to J His handsome face was flushed, and you could see 
help me in placing her.” ^ by the strain upon his Ups that he was pressing his 

“ Is the mining-gentleman rich ? Something J teeth together. Still he said nothing, but made 
depends on that, you know. The dot in America j the best of his way through the crowd, following 
should be enormous,” rejoined the Frenchman, > Hale and Mrs. Norton—who made a scene of 
still with his eyes on Seth Hale. “ We have just' elaborate leave-taking, whispered adieus as she 
begun to understand what a ‘bonanza’ means. \ went, and left the barn-party among the most 
How much will monsieur count?” \ popular women who had adorned it that night. 

“ That is uncertain as yet, I fear. His share 1 [to be continued.] 


THE OLD VIRGINIA CLOCK. 

BT CUABLES J. PETERSON. 


T hear it, through the Night* so long, 

Oat on the stairway nigh. 

Tick off, with measured heat and strong, 

The moment* as they die. 

A Hen tor,telling through the yean, 

As if some household-ghost, 

Of joy grief, of hopes and fears, 

The living and the lost! 

In ft* old home, on guard it stood 
A century and <ftar& 

And saw brave deed* by held and flood, 

Add booted ghosts at door. 

Knew births and death*, and tears and song, 
And children's prattle sweet, 

And maidens coy, and lovers strong^ 

And dainty dancing feet. 


j The stolen kiss, the wedding gay, 

; The bride in bow'r and hall. 

< And then red war, in wild array, 

< And ruin over all 1 

| To watch it strike, guests long since dead— 

j The high, the brave, the fair, 

i Great Washington himself, ’tis said— 

j Have paused upon the stair. 

| On Christmas-Eves, or when the Tear 

I Made end, in merry rout; 

The maddest reel stopped short, to hear 
Its midnight Strokes ring ont. 

\ But now It finds another home. 

\ * Time! give it a new birth. 

\ thsir faithful clock, for lives to come, 

l Be guardian of oar hearth. 
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No. 1—Is a house-toilette, of black velvet and 
a fine black-and-white checked Louisenne silk. 
There is first a knife-plaited ruffle of velvet, 



No 1. 


j top of the checked silk, and the under-plaits of 
s the velvet. This covers the front and side-gores, 
and is continued all round the back half-way up 



No. 1. 


mounted upon the foundation-skirt, which may 
be of silk or of alpaca. An old silk skirt makes 
the lightest and best foundation. The trimming 


the skirt. On the front and sides, at eight and 
sixteen inches from the bottom, small bows of 
velvet ribbon, with a tiny jet buckle set in the 


for the skirt is made into box-plaits, having the \ centre, ornament the skirt, and are placed 
(444) 
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velvet bows corresponding to those on the skirt. 

The bodice is pointed in front, over a vest of 
velvet At the bock it forms a small postillion. 

Elbow-sleeves, with cuffs of velvet. Standing Ho. 4 

•ollar, fastened with a velvet bow. Six yards of enial Lace, or Spanish Lace,” whichever is most 

velvet, fourteen yards of silk, one piece of velvet suitable for the costume. The ruche encircling 


ribbon one and a half inches wide for the bows, 5 the neck is 1 
one and a half dozen small crocheted buttons for j Rucking.” 


Kursheedt’s Standard India-Muslin 
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Head each flounce by a gathered puff, the top a 
finger-length deep; over this the over-drapery 
is arranged, caught up on the left Bide with a 
rosette and long loops of ribbon to match. The 
back is quite bouffant. The bodice is a short 
basque, slightly pointed in the back. A kilt- 
plaited ruffle, four inches deep, edges it all 
round. Above this is a band of velvet, one and 
three-quarters of an inch wide. This fastens at 
the left side with a buckle. The plastron on the 
front of the bodice is made separate, and fastens 
under the velvet collar, and under the belt. 
Velvet cuffs, edged with the “Kursheedt” lace. 
Fourteen yards of sateen, fifteen yards of edging, 
or twelve yards of double-fold material, will be 
required. One-quarter of a yard of velvet, cut 
on the bias, will make the belt, cufls, and collar. 
Two yards of velvet ribbon. 

No. 3—Is another combination-costume, of 
check and cashmere. These shepherd’ s-plaids 
in woolen goods wilj be very popular this season 
in combination with plain goods, in either cash- 
mere or camel’s-hair. Our model is for light 


which is out in deep leaf-shaped points. Crossing 
this is a scarf-drapery, with the edge cut in 
similar points, only smaller: this is arranged to 
fell in a point on the right side, and it is carried 
up quite high on the left in deep plaits, lilt 
back falls in a long slightly-draped puff. The 
bodice is cut away in front, over a vest of the 
checked material, and the revere are faced with 


No. 6. 


No. 6. 

mourning, although it will make a very stylish 
costume for any other wear. The skirt, which 
is of tho plain material* has a kilted flounce, nine 
inches deep, across the front. The sides are 
kilted within ten inches of the waist, and the 
back eighteen inches from the bottom, forming 
thus a kilted skirt all round. Tho apron-front 
is of the check, and falls straight, the edge of 


the check. Cuffs also of chock. The back of 
the basque is cut into three leaf-shaped points: 
the centre one being the longest. A passementerie 
ornament, with button and loop, holds the bodioe 
together over the vest, as seen in the illustration. 
This would be a very stylish model for making 
up plain and checked or dotted sateens, in either 
black or dark colors. Twelve yards of cashmere, 
and two yards of checked goods, will be required: 
or twelve yards of sateen, three yards of check, 
and one and a half dozen buttons. 

No. 4—Is a walking-costume, for a young girl. 
Tho bodice and kilted skirt may be of silk, cash¬ 
mere, or camel’s-bair; and tho drapery is of a 
lighter material — cither tissue, grenadine, or 
nun’s-veiling. The front of the skirt—which is 
laid in one large box-plait, and then kilted from 
it towards the back—is embroidered in large 
pastilles of chenille. The bodice is a long cuirass- 
waist, even all round; on to it is fastened the 
drapery, one end oi which is left long and 
narrow i and it is taken up under the belt, and 
fastened in at the neck under the standing collar. 
Belt, cuffs, and collar of velvet. This costume 
may be made oi any Belt-colored material. For 
an evening-drcsB, in white or light colors, make 
the skirt and bodice of surah, and the drapery 
of some light material. Ten to twelve yards of 
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material for skirt and waist; four yards for \ 
drapery ; one-quarter of a yard of, velvet for; 
cuffs, belt, etc., etc. 

No. 5 . —For a girl of four years, we have here 
a model for a bright-necked blouse, of pink or 
blue checked gingham. Between the plaits, both 
back uud front, are rows of insertion—of Ham¬ 
burg or torchon The yoke and cuffs are made 
of maertiou and edging. The edge of the kilted 


braid, and -three rows trim the cuffs. This 
model will do equally frell for a suit of pique 
with white braid.. 

No. 7 .—For a boy off three years, we give a 
enmmer paletot, of checked flannel. It is gath¬ 
ered at the back and double-breasted coat-fronts. 
A cord passes around the waist, and ties in front. 

! The deep shouldejvcape is adjustable, and is tied 
under the turn-over collar. A row of braid, or 

! ’ several rows of stitches, is all the trimming neces¬ 
sary. Large smoke-pearl buttons fasten the front. 
t No. 8. — For a little girl of six to eight years, 

> we give a costume with a corsage-blouse, suitable 


Na 7. 


No. a. 


flounce is finished Itfiih an edge of the Hamburg for wash-material or plaid woolens, or flannel for 
or lace. seaside-wear. The skirt is cut on the bias, and 

No. 6.—For a boy of two years, we give a \ is box-plaited on to a petticoat-body. The blouse 
stylish blouse-suit, made of cream-white tennis- \ is plaited, back and front alike, on to a yoke, 
flannel. Between the box-plaits of the blouse- ] The yoke, cuffs, and edge of the blouse are 
waist, rows of black or brown braid are placed, £ trimmed with two rows of braid. A belt of the 
and similar rows of the braid are on each kilt of j material, or a leather belt, is worn with this 
the skirt. The entire collar is covered with the \ blouse. 


DESIGNS IN ART EMBROIDERY. 

'BY HELEN M. BURNSIDE. 


Wc gave, last year, several designs in Art ] making two fiill pages: and there are four others, 
Etabroidery: designs a little more esthetic than j smaller, given here. 

those in general. We give, this month, several J One of the patterns in the front of the number 
mote. There are four in the front of the number, \ is a piano-front, of iris of various colors. A 
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prettily-worked front to a piano is a pleasant 
change from the monotony of the old-fashioned 
style, and you can, in most cases, do one at home 
at little cost. The design can bo worked on brown 
or bronze-colored velveteen, or, indeed, on any¬ 
thing you like that is not too thick, and it can bo 
all in one piece instead of in three panels. Work 
it solidly all in crewels, touched up with silk in 
the lightest part, and using finer crewel for the 
flowers; or it is more effective (though more 
expensive) to use silk entirely for the flowers. 
These need careful and artistic shading, as, 
indeed, do the leaves, threads of a light 
bluish color being used to bring out the 
light parts. We advise you to work as 
much as you can from nature, or from a 
good colored drawing; the increased 
effect will fully repay you for your 
trouble. A great many tall and showy 
flowers can be easily grouped, so os to 
make suitable panels for either the back 
or the front of the piano (the backs want 
longer panels), and being strikingly orna¬ 
mental, are well worth working; you 
can generally take out the framework in 
front of your piano, and after removing 
the lining, replace it by nailing in your 
work. Panels for cabinet-doors can also, 
in many cases, be done at home. We 
have drawn this especially for such cabi¬ 
net# as one often sees in old-fashioned 
houses, and which by this time have come 
out of their hiding-places in lumber or 


school rooms. Yon can easily get the 
glass removed, and replace it with work. 
The design of foxglove and swamp-grass 
is to be worked on Japanese or Roman 
silk. Yon can use oatcake-cloth or crash 
if you prefer it; work it with fine crewel 
solidly, and shade carefully. As in the 
piano-back, the foxgloves may be either 
purple, pale-yellow, or white. Which¬ 
ever color you may choose, a good deal 
of pale-gray and green must be worked 
into the unopened flowers at the tips; 
for the swamp-grass, use a good selec¬ 
tion of dark-reds, browns, and golds. 
Hollyhocks in different colors, various 
lilies, and, for smaller cabinet-doors, 
flower-pots with well-placed flowers in 
them would be good to use. 

Another piano-front is given on the 
same page, which will not be as much 
trouble to work. If you do it simply in 
outline, use two or three shades of blue, 
brown, or red crewel on oatcake-cloth, 
or crash of a rather dull-brown color; if 
you wish to make it very handsome, use Japanese 
Bilk (tussore) on light-colored Roman satin, and 
work it in a frame entirely with gold and silver 
thread. This would be very effective either for 
back or front of a piano, as, indeed, all Japanese 
designs are, and you can copy so many of these 
for yourselves in this style. 

On another page in the front of the number we 
give a splash-back for a washing-stand. Work it 
in outline only on some material that will wash 
well, and be careful to use only fast-colored 
crewels. As these articles are so likely to need 
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washing or cleaning occasionally, yon can either 
simply hem it or work two or three lines of crewel 
round, or you may. ornament the edges with 
blanket-stitch and fasten it to the rod by means 
of small rings or knots of ribbon the same color 
as the crewels used in working. 

Another splash-back. We prefer designs with 
water .for these articles, os they look cool and 
suitable. You con work this more solidly than 
the other if you like, but not entirely so, or the 
birds would be too heavy Only the outline and 
shaded parts of these—sufficient to give them 
form—need be worked, but it would be more 
effective to work the rushes and water-plants 
solidly; put two or three lines of coarse crewel 
round in stem-stitch, but beware of using color 
that will wash out or run. Crash or oatcake- 
cloth will be most suitable to work this design 
upon. 


We give here designs for cabinet-doors. Work 
it on tussore, silk, or satin, and, if you prefer to 
use crewel for the leaves, the flowers and birds 
will be better done in silk; it should all be 
solidly worked. The flowers are scarlet, and a 
good deal of dark-red and brown are needed in 
the shading of the leaves and stalks. The birds 
—sappho or comet-tailed humming-birds—must 
be worked with the brightest of colors, well 
shaded into each other, the head and back 
bright-green and yellow, shaded into dark 
peacock-blue; the lower part of the back and 
the breast are crimson; wing-coverts black with 
crimson feathers; tail fiery red, with block tip to 
each feather; there is a patch of white about the 
eye, and the beak is black. The panels must be 
mounted very carefully, or, as you will see, the 
unity of the design will be spoiled. If satin be 
used, it should be worked entirely with silks. 


LATEST STYLE OF MANTELET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here an illustration of the newest and 
most stylish of the recent Mantelets : one suitable 
either for late spring, or for summer wear. On 
a Supplement, folded in with this number, we 
give full-size patterns, from which tp cut; and 
we add below, in order the better to imderstand 
how to make it up, reduced diagrams of this beau¬ 
tiful wrap. Tho pattern, as will be seeb, consists 
of two pieces, via: 

No. 1 . —Half of Mantelet Proper. 

No. 2.— Half of the Plesse Front. 

This plesse front, we will add, is made of tulle 
or net. The letters show how the seams are 
put together to fit the neck, and the dotted lines 
on the front; two plaits are laid to fit into the 
waist. This plesse front is plaited, and then 
adjusted from the neck to its place on the 
mantelet. 

Two rows of guipure or Spanish lace trim the 
edge of the wrap, and a narrower lace edges the 
plesse from the neck all round, finishing the 
tabs. A double row forms a ruching for the 
neck. A bow of satin or ottoman ribbon, with 
two long loops-and-ends, is placed at the waist. 

Passementerie ornaments are added at the ends 
of the plesse front, also a passementerie fringe of 
drop-tassols is arranged between the fullness of 
the lace around the mantelet. 

Wo also give, on the Supplement, a design for 
a Pillow-Sham, which in Bize matches the one in 
the April number, so that the two may form a 
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pair. It is worked in the same way as that, for j Greenaway style, for the end of a small toble- 
wbich see the April number. cloth, napkin, etc., to be worked, as these things 

We also give a pretty design, in the Kate < usually are, in outline-stitch. 



HOOD, SCARF, AND TOQUE: IN ARRASENE. 

BT MBS. J A N K WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give, printed i double, and bo on, till the crown measures across 
in colors, three patterns in Knitting-Arrusene: < five inches; keep it flat by occasionally working 
one a Baby’s Hood, another a Scarf, and the \ two stitches in one loop. The four chain-stitches 
third a Toque for a baby boy. We add, here, < form a pretty effective raised stitch. Now you 
directions for working them: < commence the head-piece in treble-crochet, leaving 

1. Baby’s Hood, in White Silk Knitting- \ twenty-four stitches for the curtain. Make three 
Arrasenr.— A pretty hood, which takes five and ? chain and work a treble, always working four 
a half skeins of silk knitting-arrosene. Com- > chain in the middle of the treble in this way. 
mence by making, with a bone crochet-hook, ^ Silk over the hook, put the hook in the loop, then 
No. 11, three chain-stitches, and work the whole $ make the four chain, draw through twice, ending 
of the crown in double-crochet. Work for the j off at the twenty-fourth stitch. Begin again at 
first four rows two stitches in one chain-stitch. < the commencement of the row. Work four treble 
Every alternate stitch must be worked in this \ rows for the head-piece. A thick wooden knitting¬ 
way. Put the hook into a stitch and make four \ pin must be inserted in the first and third rows 
chain, then draw it through, the next a plain \ of trebles, and the inside drawn together with a 
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needleful of the arrasene; this, when the pin9 are 
taken out, will form a pretty ridge. Now com-. 
mence the flap for the curtain, beginning where 
you left off at the last treble ; the curtain is 
formed by simply working three tows of treble¬ 
crochet. The border is composed of loop-knitting, 
bone needle No. 10. Cast on twelve, knit the 
first row, knit plain the first and lust stitch of; 
every row. Second row: Knit one, then put the 
needle through the stitch on the other needle, 
and before knitting it wind the arrasene three 
times round the needle and two fingers, then knit 
it. Knit plain every alternate row. At the end 
of the plain row, draw the loops well into place, 
make a strip long enough to go all round the 
hood, sew it on, easing it at the corners. Line 
the hood with white sarsanet, sew a pretty lace 
cap inside, and draw a ribbon through the first 
row ef trebles at the back of crown, make 
another bow, and it is finished. 

2. Scarf, of Silk Knitting-Arrasene, in 
Two Colors.— Made in blue and old-gold, the j 
blue being the predominant color in the scarf, ; 
whilst the old-gold forms the border; so there is j 
exactly the same amount of old-gold as the blue. \ 
A little more tliau an ounce skein of each color \ 
h required. One skein of each might be mode j 
to answer by making five trebles in the border, < 


and not putting as many strands in tbe fringe. 
It would look almost as well. Use wooden pins 
No. 8 or 6; cast on eighteen stitches. It is knitted 
in tbe brioche-stitch; make a stitch, silk over 
needle, slip one, knit two together, every row tbe 
same; six rows of blue, four rows of old-gold. 
There should be twenty blue stripes and seven¬ 
teen old-gold stripes. Tbe border is worked in 
old-gold, seven trebles in the blue stripes, and 
one double in the old-gold stripes, taking care 
that the seven trebles always come in the extreme 
corners. That must be managed by working an 
extra seven trebles and one double in the outside 
blue stripe. Make a fringe by winding the silk 
round a conveniently-sized book or card, each 
length measuring eleven inches, and knot it in 
each chain-stitch at the end of scarf. 

8. Toque for Bauy Boy, in Pink Silk 
Knitting-Arrasene. —This is an exceedingly 
pretty little hat, and easy to make. The crown 
is worked in double-crochet, exactly in the same 
manner as the hood, only the crown measures six 
| inches across, and the lust row is quite plain, 
j Knit a strip of loop-knitting, casting on twelve 
stitches, and sew on to the crown. Line with 
S sarsanet, add a lace cap inside, and tie with 
pink strings. To make the toque, a littlo over 
( three skejps of arrasene are needed. 


TABLE-COVER. 


BY 21 & 8 . JANE WEAVER. 


I 



The foundation of this table- 
cover is of oat-meal cloth in our 
model; but crash, butcher ’&- 
linen, mummy-cloth—or even 
felt—may be used. It is em¬ 
broidered with a design of pop¬ 
pies and leaves, done in shades 
of red and green crewels in Kcn- 
sington-stitch. The fringe is 
made by raveling out the edges 
of the cloth, and mixing in the 
shades of crewel used in the em¬ 
broidery. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

To Utilize Christmas and Easter Cards.— The Christ¬ 
mas, New-Yoar, ami Busier cards, and even many of those 
for Valentine Day, which are now so frequently thrown 
aside, may be used in several very pretty ways, if only a 
little trouble is taken. 

An album, for example, may be made up entirely of such 
eanls. We know of a lady who has had one mode, for 
several years, with a plush cover, with the date of the year 
in large gilt letters on the outside. She has a new volume 
•very year, and a different colored plush. This may appear 
to somo to be an extravagance. But surely, now tliut the 
cards are brought to such perfection and artistic beauty, 
a collection of them is as worthy of a good cover as any¬ 
thing else. 

Screens covered with cards are constantly seen now, and 
one or two, mode from common woodon kitchen clothes- 
horses, have been very successful. On each sido a piece of 
thin wood, or of mill-board, was nailed—the latter being 
the best, os it takes the fancy paper better. The edges 
were {tainted some color—dark-blue or green, or bright 
vermilion—and afterwards varnished. In somo cases they 
wore bound with red plush. The cards were not pasted on 
quite to the base, but a dado of plush, velveteen, or some 
docorutive material, was fixed on, to the height of a foot 
or a little more. Both the double and treble clothes-horses 
are used. The effect is very good. The back is often of 
cretonne or some material. The little tables now so general 
in fashionable drawing-rooms, a size larger than the {lopulur 
milking-stools, are frequently also {minted somo durk color, 
and have one or two pretty cards gummed on, to look as if 
they were hastily thrown down, and afterwards varnished, 
ioinetimes the flowers or figures have boon cut out; but 
more frequently the whole card is put on. 

Table*, covered with a variety of ranis, and afterwards 
varnished, are not novel, but have improved with time. 
The difficulty is how to edge them and finish them off, 
and we have seen painted cloth, leather-work, and also the 
coarsest furniture-string lace, dipped in the same color us 
that of the table, used with nico effect. A pretty arrange¬ 
ment is to place a good-sized round or diamond-shaped card 
in the centre of a table, then a circle of middle-sized one's, 
all slanting, pnrtiully overlapping each other, then a broad 
circle of dead-gold {Mi|)er, and again a ring of larger cards 1 
to match tho smaller ones, with a wreath of leaves, such as j 
is sold for gumming on to screens, for a finish all round 
the edge. Another and favorito way is to scatter taste- \ 
fully the cards all over tho table, and gum them, cutting 
away corners where necessary, and so fitting them in 
effectively. A table covered with dead-gold paper, with 
various-shaped apertures cut for the cards to appear through 
at distances, looks very well, and improves the cards 
wonderfully. This is done with large nnd beautiful cards. 
The whole is afterwards varnished, and forms a Imndsome- 
looking table. Tho legs should be gilt, uncf also the edgo 
all round. 

Christmas-cards and photographs of friends, mixed up, 
look well if carefully arranged. We noticed tho border of 
a Christmas-card table the other day was of brown unglazed 
doth, with diamonds cut out at distances, outlined with 
broad red lines, and the cards showing through, gummed 
in at the back; gilt-headed nails fastened the border to the 
•dge of the table. The back of a cottage-piano turned to 
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the room can be covered with the cards, softened by a dado 
below, and a festooned valance above, of velvet or velveteen, 
The cards are all gummed on to a piece of thin wood, 
hong on to the back of the piano, removable at will. 

Knittinq-Arrasene, which is a lighter kind than that 
used for embroidery, has been lately introduced here, and 
is likely to find great favor with those who are fond of 
ornamental crochet and knitting; for it is beautifully soft 
and lustrous, and easy and pleasant to work. Among the 
many articles for which It is adapted, the examples given io 
the front of this number will well repay anyone working 
them. Evening-wraps, hoods, shawls, and babies* frocks 
and pelisses are most rich in effect. It will clean well, and, 
in fact, can be washed in warm rain-water, first of all mak¬ 
ing a lather of soap, moving the article nipidly backwards 
and forwards in tbe lather. Then rinse the article through 
cold water, taking great care not to squeeze or rub it; hang 
it out to dry in its dripping state, giving it an occasional 
shake; or, if more convenient, it can be dried before a fire. 
It is necessary to lay some stress upon tbe fact that knitting- 
nrrasene is different from embroidery-nrrasene. Anyone 
who hundles the two kinds will at once see tlio difference. 
In ordering, therefore, this should be borne in mind. It 
should be stated that knitting-arnisene la made in wool also, 
and washes if tliosame care is taken. It Is made only in a 
few colors at present—namely: cardinal, pulc-pink, asure- 
blue, old-gold, violet, white, and black. 

IIow to Cun* Catarrh.— A medical authority gives the 
following recipe for curing catarrh: “Eat n dish of oat¬ 
meal,” it says, “one baked potuto, and one slice of bread, 
fur your breukfast; a piece of ronst-beef as large as your 
hand, with one boiled potato, and one slice of bread, for 
dinner; tuke nothing for supper, and go to bed early. 
Sleep, if possible, half an hour before dinner. Drink nothing 
with your meals, nor within two hours afterwards. Drink 
as much cold water on rising in the morning and on lying 
down at night as you can conveniently swallow, nnd you 
may add draughts of cold water, if you wish, before eating 
your meals. Live four to six hours a day in the open air. 
Bathe frequently, and every night, on going to bed, nib 
the skin hard with hair gloves.” A week of such treat¬ 
ment, it is maintained, will generally effect a cure. 

A Pnirmr Book-Case.—I f you have a plethora of hooka, 
get a carpenter to make a wooden frame with no back, and 
a series of shelves. Set this against the wall, cover the top 
with any fabric yon may think suitable, aud the aide*; 
border it with ball fringe, as also tho shelves. Put your 
books on these, and your china, etc., on the top, and you 
will have not only a useful, but a handsome piece of furni¬ 
ture. Three slips of wood, 3trung at each corner with 
blind cord—knotted when through, so that they ennnot 
slip—the four pioces tied together at the top and paswd 
over a nail, give a convenient kind of bed-room book¬ 
shelves. 

What American Girls Can Do.— A contemporary news¬ 
paper says that a bond of Italinn brigand* captured a dnks 
recently, and held him for thirty days; and then adds, 
wittily, that any American heire* can do that, and ^ 
him longer. 
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Ode Splendid Paemiuxs fob 1884.—Our principBl 
premiums for getting up clubs for this year are an extra 
eep f of th* magazine, or the “ Golden Gift, 1 ' a beautiful 
▼slums for the centre-table, with poetical selections and 
•teel-engravings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges— 
% very elegant affair. 

We have, however, a a usual, a large-sire steel-plate for a 
premium, so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if 
they prefer it to the M Golden Gift.” The else is twenty- 
wren by twenty inches. The picture represents a fond 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 
•Tired Out.” 

We give, for some of the clubs, not only an extra copy of 
the magazine for 1881, but, for large clubs, an extra copy, 
sb well as the “ Golden Gift ” and “ Tired Out” 

We repeat hero the prices of two of our principal clubs, 
with the premiums, viz.: 

Four copies for $0.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for premium. 

live copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy for premium, 
and either the ‘‘Golden Gift,” or “Tired Out” 

It is still in time to get up clubs for 1884. Back numbers 
to January, inclusive, can be supplied, if desired. Specimens 
aw sent gratis, if written for, to those wishing to get up clubs. 

Smbaoidbaing Dresses, Etc., Etc. —In the front of the 
number wo give soxno new designs for embroidering dressos. 
This style of ornamentation is growing Ln favor. Wholo cos¬ 
tumes are trimmed with bands of rich-looking embroidery, 
broad ones being placed between tho box-plaits of the skirt, 
sod forming a plastron on tho front of the tight-fitting 
bodice; narrower widths of tho embroidery are used for the 
•hallow all-round collar, and as revora on the cuffs of tho 
long plain staves. A scarf-drapcry surrounds the hips, 
and falls in folded sash-ends at tho back of tho skirt, the 
knot being secured by a large clasp of carved wood or 
tarnished metal beads. Sometimes tho draj>ery is worked 
•II over with crewels or silken threads in small oriental 
designs, to match tho embroidered bands. This stylo, by 
the way, affords ladies a good opportunity of bestowing 
their noodle-craft on material to bo hereafter worn by 
themselves, and may bo recommended as a pleasant variation 
from the choir-backs, cushions, mantel-borders, etc. 

Can’t Be Sold Fob A Dollar. —We have, again, com¬ 
plaints of swindlers, going about the country, soliciting sub¬ 
scribers for “Peterson,” and offering it for a dollar. Now, 
apart from the fact that we are continually telling tho 
pabiic that toe have no agent* for whom tee are responsible, it 
ought to be apparent to everyone that a magazine Hike this 
cannot be sold for a dollar, even to clubs. Compare it with 
magazines that are really published at that price. They 
bars none of our costly steel-plates, colored fashions, or 
other attractions, that make up more than half the cost of 
•Peterson.” There ore magazines that give one or two 
flashy numbers, and that print poor cheap ones for the rest 
of the year. Th. so can be sold for a dollar, but “ Peter- 
tan” cannot. 

Back Numbers of this magazine can always bt hod by 
•ddnsnag the publisher. 8ometimes, when news-agents 
have sold their usual supply, they say the number is out 
of print, in order to avoid the trouble of re-ordering. In 
•eck eases, remit eighteen cents to us, per number, when 
we vlil forward the number, or numbers, by the first mail. 

Nibbobs Otxb Mantel-Pi bobs are no longer considered 
indispensable. They never, at the best, were worth in 
taaaty what they cost. A black painted board, pointed at 
the top, and arranged with china, a brass plaque in the 
eotm, then an ordinary mantelpiece, are twice as orna¬ 
ments! as a pierglasa with gilt frame. 


Directions Fob Chocklt, Knitting, Etc.—Wo are occa¬ 
sionally asked, by new beginners, for elementary instruc¬ 
tions in crochet, knitting, etc. To the vast majority of 
our readers, however, those instructions would be nothing 
now: honce we do not comply with such requests, as our 
space is wanted for what will interest oil. We give, when 
new stitches come up, descriptions of them. In this 
way we haro described, more than once, the Kensington- 
stitch, etc. Manuuls of crochet, knitting, etc., with all the 
stitches, and the simpler patterns, are published by several 
different firms, and are frequently advertised in this maga¬ 
zine. We refer our friends, who are new beginners, to such 
books. It would be unjust to our readers generally, we 
repeat, to take up room with these well-known stitches. 

Additions Mat Be Made, at tho price paid by the 
rest of tho club, at any time during the year, And when 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Her Washington Season, By Jeanie Gould Lincoln, Author 
of “ Marjorie's Quest,” etc. 1 v ol. t 12tno. Boston: James It. 
Osgood Jc Co. — There have been several novels of Wash¬ 
ington society published within tho last few years; 
but this one is, beyond all controversy, quite the best of 
them. In the first place, to write such a novel, tho author 
must be one who is at home in tho “ best society ” there, 
and not a mere newspaper-correspondent, who sees only 
the outside of it, at official receptions, to which everybody 
is invited. In tho second place, ho or she must have mors 
or loss literary ability; for otherwise, the book is a mere 
compilation of slang or scandal or second-rate description. 
Wo have soon, in one or two recent instances, altogether 
too much of this. Now tho author of this charming little 
story combines just the two requisites tbt are imlispensa- 
ablo for a novel of Washington society. She is evidently 
accustomed to tho best society, and she has tho literary 
ability and practice, without which even that qualification, 
denied to so many, is of no value in a novelist. She has, 
also, unless wo arc in error, lived in Washington for many 
years, and been accustomed to meet the best people there— 
politically, socially, and otherwise. The story is written in 
the form of letters: a method which has somehow fallen 
into disuse, but which, after all, in 6ome respects, has 
many advantages; for it allows of a detail and a naturalness 
which are often missed in the usual mere narrative style. We 
aro taken, for example, to a small reception at tho Secretary 
of State’s; to a german at the Bachelor’s Club; to a dinner 
at tho White House ; and the epistolary style allows these to 
be described with a freshness and a vivacity which would lw 
almost impossible otherwise. The story, like all such stories 
ought to be, is a love-story: iu fact, it is two or three 
love-stories; for there is more than one heroine—Doliy, 
Judith Randolph, and Barbara. Of the principal charac¬ 
ters, Aunt Oglethorpe, as she is called, has her original in a 
lady well known to Washington society, and who is loved 
as much as she is reverenced; one of those types of the 
“old school” that remain to us, and make us regret, 
with many a sigh, the stately old past. In sketching this 
estimable lady, as in others of the same kind, however, the 
author has not departed from tho rule which makes any¬ 
thing like an intrusion into private life ill-bred. She 
never passes the line of strict propriety, and yet she gives 
us Washington as it is. We end as we began: by saying 
that only a thorough-bred lady is capable of writing a story 
of Washington society, and that the author of this book is 
such a one, and a literary artist beside. 


N 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR*—GARDENING MATTERS. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

What ttie Newspapers Say. —More than ever, this 
year, does “ Peterson ” seem to be the favorite of the news¬ 
paper-press. Everywhere, this magazine is spoken of by 
editors as the cheapest and best of the ladtfs-books. The 
Belfast (Me.) Journal says: “Leadsall the home-monthlies; 
its colored fashion-plates are alone worth the subscription- 
price.“ The Wahpeton (Dakota) Gazette says: “A gem of 
journalistic excellence.” The Putnam (Conn.) Patriot says: 
“Literature of a first-class order: everything to give in¬ 
formation for the home.” The Mount Holly (N. J.) Mirror 
says: “The only lady’s-liook that gives steel fashion- 
plates colored by hand; the literary contents havo the 
same originality and merit still, that long ago placed 
‘Peterson’ at the head of the ladies’-magazines.” The 
Iberville (La.) Journal says: “As usual, unsurpassed for 
beauty of stylo anti interesting reading-matter.” The 
Bristol (Tenn.) News says: “The only magazine that fur¬ 
nishes a genuine steel-engraving with each number.” The 
Williamsport (Pa.) Grit says: “ It lias long held the place 
of honor in thousands of homes: no newcomers havo been j 
able to supplant it.” The Evansville (Wis) Enterprise I 
says: “Still continues good, better, and best for 1884.” The j 
Newville (Pa.) Star of the Valley says: “For tho price, the j 
very best of tho magazines; the literary matter is always 
of a choico description.” Tho Assumption (Ill.) Enterprise j 
says: “Better, if possible, than over; tho fashions in tho ' 
l>est taste, the poetry and htorios of a high grade.” It is j 
•till in lime to nubm'rihe, for this year. Back numbers fur- 5 
nished to January, inclusive, if desired. < 


Improvements in Corsets.— Tho styles in dress for this 
season will require no special change in the shape of 
corsets. There is, however, a very great improvement in 
the material with which corsets are stiffened, and Coralino 
is rapidly replacing horn and whalebone. Tho Coralino 
is much more durable than whalebone, and also more 
comfortable. It possesses sufficient rigidity to prevent the 
corset from wrinkling, which is all that is required, while 
it yields readily to the movements of the body, giving ease 
and grace to every motion. Ladies should be careful to get 
the genuine Coralino Corsets, as the great success of the 
Ooralino has called forth a score of worthless imitations. 
Tho genuino Coralino is manufactured only by Warner 
Brothers, and every corset has their name on the bottom 
of the box, and tho letters W. B. on the inside of the corset- 
steel. 

Catarrii Cured. —A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of yoars from that loathsome disease—catarrh—after trying 
erory known remedy without success, at last found a pre¬ 
scription which completely cured, and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease Bending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Doctor J. A. Lawrence, 
t50 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, Now York, will receive 
tho rocipe free of charge. 

Ik the Struoole for pre-eminence between the makers 
of the leading brands of velveteen, the manufacturers of 
the “Arcadia” brand make the important announcement | 
that they have patented a process just discovered by them, 
by which tho finish on their gpods is made as perfect as j 
any silk-velvet. This will be a genuino boon to our lady- j 
readers, and will, without doubt, place this brand at the ; 
head of the list. 

HoRsroRD’s Arm Phosphate, for women and children. 
—Doctor Joseph Holt, Now Orleans, La., says: “I have 
frequently found It of excellent service tn cases of debility; 
particularly for women and children.” 


The Government Chemist Analyzes two op the LeaPins 

Baring Powders, and What he Finds them Made op. 

The best baking powder is made from pure cream of tartar, 
bicarbonate of soda, and a small quantity of flour or starch. 
Frequently other ingredients are used, and serve a purpose 
in reducing the cost and increasing the profits of the 
manufacturer. 

We give the Government Chemist’s analyses of two of 
the leading baking powders: 

I have examined samples of “ Cleveland’s Superior Bak¬ 
ing Powder,” manufactured at Albany, N. Y., and “ Royal 
Baking Pewdcr,” both purchased by myself in this city, 
and I find they contain: 

“ Cleveland's Superior Baking Powder .” 

Cream of Tartar, 

Bicarbonate of Soda, 

Flour. 

Available carbonic acid gas,12.61 per cent—equivalent to 
118.2 cubic inches of gaa per ounce of powder. 

“ Royal Baking Poieder 

Cream of Tartar, 

Bicarbonate of Soda, 

Carbonate of Ammonia, 

Tartaric Acid, 

Starch. 

Available carbonic acid gas, 12.40 per cent.—equivalent 
to 11G.2 cubic inches of gas per ounce of powder. 

Ammonia gas, 0.43 per cent.—equivalent to 10.4 cubic 
inches per ounce of powder. 

Note. —The tartaric acid was donhtless introduced as free 
acid, but subsequently combined with ammonia, and exists 
in the powder as a tartrate of ammonia. 

E. G. Love, Ph.D. 

New York, January 17th, 1881. * 

The above analyses indicate a preference for “ Cleveland’s 
Superior Baking Powder,” and our opinion is that it ia the 
hotter preparation .—HalTs Journal of Health. 


HINTS FOB LADIES UPON GARDENING 
MATTERS. 

BT A. OILOFBR. 

In May all planting should be done, and every advantage 
taken of wet and showery days for the purpose. Weeds 
to be uprooted, as they now grow fast. These should be 
burned with other garden-rubbish, and the ashes used for 
manure. May is the especial month for filling the borders 
with plants for summer and autumn blooming. 

Asters .—Young plants of all descriptions to be planted out. 

Bromptan Slocks .—Tho peed to be sown six inchee apart, 
in a rich light soil, not in too hot a place. When a month 
old, some should be removed with good balls of earth, and 
planted a foot apart. 

Mignonette for succession, to be sown in tufts, from ftnt 
week in May to the beginning of August. 

Salpigloeris, of several varieties, and of various colors— 
scarlet, blue, purple, sulphur, aad yellow—the sa od to be 
sown. 

Calceolarias, verbenas, and scarlet geranium* to be 
planted out at the beginning of the month. Heliotrope# 
and petunias at the end of May. 

Sow annuals for succession. Take up hyacinths, tulips, 
and other bulbs, and* place them tn the shad* to dry 
perfectly. 

Strike chrysanthemum-cuttings in a shady border, under 
hand-lights. 

Dahlias to be planted the third week in May, the roots 
to be cut to one eye. 
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THE STRAY DOYE. 

li pobliihed by 8BP. WlNUBt t SOW, 545 H. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


Words and Music by 


BENJAMIN CROSS, Jr. 
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faint - ly steal, 
out - stretched wings. 
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PRUDENCE RUTHERFORD. 


BY ADDIB F. VANCOUVER. 


Guy Carleton, who is just crossing the bridge, 
is arrested by the sight. A very handsome man 
he is, and faultlessly dressed, from the tips of 
his slender boots to the tie of his cravat. He 
is rich also, and well educated: has traveled 
in Europe,, and is a great matrimonial prize, in 
society at least. 

“Ah!” he says, eagerly. “What a beauty! 
As innocent as a child, she seems, too, yet os self- 
possessed and gracious as a woman. I must see 
more of her,” for Guy had never had a whim 
even that had not been gratified. 

He crossed the bridge as he spoke, and boldly 
asked the miller, who was just coming out, if he 
could be accommodated with board and lodging 
for a week or so. 

“ You see,” he said, coolly, “ I wish to make 
some sketches in the neighborhood.” 

Mr. Rutherford turned, and looked into the 
young man’s face with grave anxious scrutiny. 
“And who is thee, friend?” he asked at last. 
“Guy Carleton, of Carleton Place,” answered 
the other, with a proud uplifting of his head, 
away aspect peculiar to the last days of summer, j “ You have probably heard of my family, at 
The old mill, with its mossy wheel now silent, least.” 

looked as if it had been asleep for centuries. The [ The old man knew the name well. He reflected 
pigeons stood on the eaves of the barn, motionless \ for a moment, and then replied, 
in the sunshine. j “ Thee can come, if the women-folks have no 

A little bridge crossed the tiny river, that, objection^ I will ask my grandaughter. Prue! 
babbling between grassy banks, flowed past the j Come hither, child,” he said, addressing the girl, 
mill, and on to the miller’s quaint house beyond, who still stood in the doorway. 

Here dwelt John Rutherford, the miller, an old \ Guy wondered, all at once, what made him so 
man, a Quaker, with no one to keep him company j nervous. “ Will the decision be favorable ?” he 
except his maiden housekeeper, Dorothy Hopple, ' said to himself, with some anxiety, 
and his grandaughter Prue. A thrifty little per- j It was favorable. Prue thought it would be a 
son the latter is, as we can see at a glance, as she j change to have a stranger in the house, and 
stands near the open door, in her neat brown assented at once. 

dress, with its dainty white collar and cuffs, and \ “ He can have the east room, grandpa; none of 

her soft brown hair hanging in one heavy braid, us use it, thee knows,” she said, in her quiet way; 
with a tiny knot of scarlet ribbon, like an impris- j then added, turning to Carleton: “ Will thee go 
oned oak-leaf, autumn-colored, at the end. She there now, or wait till after dinner ? Dinner is 
has come to call her grandfather to dinner. jjust ready.” 

( 491 ) 
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PRUDENCE RUTHERFORD. 



“Deuced odd fashion, this,” said Guy to him- < ‘My lines have fallen in pleasant places.’ I 

self, as he watched his little hostess, as with \ wonder what part of the house holds that dainty 

meekly - clasped hands and bended head she 1 little piece of demureness I fell in love with yes- 
listened to her grandfather's bieseintf: “having < terdby? NpWL whei^tkobty man talks,.I remem- 
dinner somewhere nlqiig pherk fafrefkfasf hyght ! her what some ^pii once, about someone 

to be. How demure she looks !” '< ‘ thee-ing and thou-iug, at a rate that would have 

When the meal began, Guy talked as only he \ made Lindley Murray turn in his grave’; but 

could, till Miss Dorothy, who presided, “thanked \ from Miss Prue’s rosy lips—well, somehow it 
her lucky stars” that she had had the fore- ' ijpsfts a fellow to—ha! ha! Wouldn’t my lady 
thought to tie her best pink ribbon about her \ mother and Aunt Helen be amazed to see me rush¬ 
ing around at this rate. 
And 1 don’t believe my 
fairy is down yet, either, 
for it isn’t more than six 
o’clock. However, I’ll get 
up and sec.” 

Pausing a moment be¬ 
fore the open kitchen- 
door, on his way to the 
“ best room,” to which his 
position as a guest con¬ 
demned him, he saw Dor¬ 
othy, minus the pink rib¬ 
bons, busy over the fire, 
cooking, and Prue, envel¬ 
oped in an enormous white 
apron, and her pretty arme 
bared to the elbow, as 
intent upon mixing the 
muffins fbr breakfast. 

“ Has thee finished yet, 
Dorothy?” she was say¬ 
ing. “ For these are right, 
I think, and it is almost 
time for breakfast. I won¬ 
der if friend Carteton is 
awake. It would be well, 
Dorothy, for thee to ring 
the bell immediately, so 
that he may have a little 
more time.” 

There was no way of es¬ 
cape; so, coming forward a 
little, Carleton said, easily: 
“ The kitchen looks so 
cosy: may I come in, un¬ 
til breakfast is ready V* 

faded ringlets, and rob a little flour over the \ Prue gave him one startled little glanee, and 

wrinkles in her cheeks. Nor was she the only j blushed; then, pulling down her sleeves, said, 

one interested; for, looking up, she saw Prue, j simply: 

her dinner qnite forgotten, her great brown eyes “If thee pleases. Breakfast will be ready 
fastened on Guy’s face, and her ripe red lips \ soon. I am sorry to have kept thee waiting.” 

apart, as she listened to the wonderful tale that j At breakfast, Guy found his way straight to the 

he was telling them of Egypt and the Holy Land. \ miller’s heart, with his pleasant genial manners. 

“ Heigh ho!” yawned Carleton, the next morn- Prue left them still talking, and went to array 
lag, raising his lazy head from the snowy pillow j herself for meeting—for it was Sunday. She 
on which it had been reposing. “Heigh ho! j soon reappeared, in her drab-silk bonnet. 
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“ I cannot go with 
thee this morning, 

Prue,” said her 
grandfather; “for 
the way is long, thee 
knows. But perhaps 
our good friend here 
would like to accom¬ 
pany thee.” 

And so Guy Carlo- 
ton, the fastidious 
man of the world, 
went through the 
fields, and along the 
lanes, with quiet lit¬ 
tle Prue beside him, 
to the homely meet¬ 
ing-house—and did 
either. 

Days paused—even weeks — and still Guy 
lingered at the millers. His port folio was 
crowded; and though he was but little given 
to repetition, there was one thing common to all 
his sketches: and that was Prue. 

There was a sketch of the old mill-wheel, then 
one of the mill, with Prue in her brown dross, 
feeding the pigeons: of the quaint house, with 
the same light figure in the doorway ; the bridge, 
with Prue’s brown eyes above it, looking down 
into the water; a meadow-scene, with a little 
gny-clad figure, on her way to “meeting.” in 
the foreground* Somehow, however well he 
sketched a scene, it looked to him *' weary, stale, 
and unprofitable,” until, somewhere, he had 
placed little Prudence Rutherford in it. 

“I wonder,” she said, one day, “why friend 
Garleton never shows us his sketches: I would 
like to see them. Wouldn't thee, grandpa ?” 

“I have, child,” was all he said, with a quiet 
laugh to himself. 

The autumn-leaves were beginning to drift over 
the summer’s flowers, when, one day, Prue was 
sitting on the edge of Die woods beside the little 
river, not far from the mill, lost in a reverie, the 
cause of which, as yet, she little suspected— 
though the image of Guy Carleton, which con¬ 
tinually obtruded in it, would have warned one 
more experienced. Suddenly Guy himself came 
up, and for the twentieth time asked leave to 
sketch her, as he threw himself on the grass at 
her feet. In a few minutes tie was busy with 
his pencil. 

But, after awhile, he flung it impatiently aside, 
with a half-suppressed exclamation of disgust at 
his incompetency. 

“Has thee finished it?” asked the timid girl¬ 
ish voice beside him. 


deem 


hardship. 


“Yes, Miss Prue,” he said, laying it in her 
lap. “But it doesn’t do you justice.” 

“Thee has flattered me. 1 am not half as 
pretty as this,” was her reply, looking down at 
it, half pleased, half bashful. 

“Yes, by Jove I you are,” he said, in his old 
impetuous way; and then stopped, startled at 
the pained reproachful glance she gave him. 

She did not reply, but rose, and walked toward 
the house. Guy overtook her on the little bridge. 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” he said, vainly trying 
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to detain her. He noted how the sweet lips j Immediately after break last, the next morning, 
quivered, however, and saw the hand, a moment i the carriage was to take him to the depot. So 
after, raised to brush away the quietly-gathering j he rose early, in hopes to see Prue alone. All 
tears. “ I should not have said it. Why, child, j night he had been thinking of her. 44 If she will 
are you crying?” j have such a worthless fellow as me,” he said, 

44 1 was so disappointed,” said Prue, still keep- \ “ she shall be my wife. Sweet innocent Prue!” 
ing her face averted. 44 I didn’t think thee would | He found her in her favorite spot, by the side 
swear.” *• of the little river: and at once, as became his 

By this time they had reached the house, and j nature, told his story. 

Guy Carleton, unable to stand it any more, went to \ Andf Prue, with her shy brown eyes hidden 
his room, and did not appear until supper-time. j against his heart, .said very softly: 

44 1 am going home to-morrow,” he said, with a j 44 1 think I loved thee all along, fHend Carleton. 
forced calmness, as he bade them all good-night. j But—but,” she added, 44 thee knows I cannot 
Prue, who had been looking at his white face all < leave grandfather.” 

the evening, with sad remorseful eyes, turned very j But Guy would not take this for an answer* 
pale and faint. s and, at breakfast, addressed the old man directly. 

“I wish thee would stay longer,” said Mr. j 44 Mr. Rutherford,” he said, “how soon may I 
Rutherford, in his genial way, 44 for I love thee j claim my treasure?” 

almost as a son. But thee will come again, next j “ Whenever thee thinks is right,” said the old 
summer?” J man, sadly. 

44 If it be possible,” Guy said, with a grave j “And will you come with us?” 
glance at Prue, who was standing so quietly by 44 Oh, it doesn’t matter about me. I shall live 
the table. “ Good-night.” \ right on here. It won’t be for long, thee knows.” 

44 Well, a month from now, then ? 
I am too impatient to wait longer.” 

44 Yes, my son, and God bless you, as 
you are true to her.” 

Very quiet, very pale, sat Prue while 
this conversation went on. But when 
they rose from the table, and the miller 
went sadly to his work, she followed 
Guy out into the hall, and lnid her head 
against him. “Thee shouldn’t have 
said that tq grandfather,” she said ; 
and then, very timidly: 44 But thee 
knows I love thee?” 

44 Yes,” he said, throwing his arms 
about her. 44 But why not speak to 
Mr. Rutherford?” 

44 It seems—it seems that we must 
part,” she faltered. 44 1 cannot marry 
thee, for grandpa could not live with¬ 
out me, in spite of all he says.” 

“And you will give me up for him ?” 
he asked, half in anger, half in despair. 
44 1 must,” she said, simply. 

And though he begged and prayed 
her, she would not be moved. Finally 
his anger got the better of everything 
else. 44 Then you do not love me,” he 
said. 44 It is only one more woman 
who is selfish and heartless.” And so 
he flung himself away. 

And now began, for Prue, days and 
weeks and months of silent sorrow, 
that paled her cheek, and took the lus¬ 
tre from her eyes, and almost brought 
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her to a bed of sickness. But she struggled j 
bravely against it, and though for hours she > 
would sit, when not observed, with her hands S 
clasped on her lap, looking vaguely into vacancy, \ 
she never uttered a word of complaint; and, j 
when others were by, she always strove to be 
cheerful. Meantime, the white-haired miller, j 
seemed to grow feebler with each month. At last, j 
one evening, as he sat beside the fire, with his j 
little grandaughter on a low stool at his feet, j 
he said, smoothing the brown hair tenderly: > 

“ Guy told me, little one, before he went, what j 
you did. He was very angry, too; but unjustly, j 
as thee knows. Bless thee for staying with the j 
old man, darling. It will not be for long, though. | 
There, don't cry. I did not mean to make thee 
sad.” And again he stroked the fair hair. 

Deeper and deeper grew the twilight; brighter 
and brighter the fire-gleams danced over the ; 
room; and when Dorothy came in with the can¬ 
dles, they were both asleep, the old man and his j 
grandchild. But his, alas 1 was the sleep that 
“ knows no waking.” 

Nearly a year had passed since Guy had come : 
to the old mill: summer was again at hand. The 
grass had long been green on the grave in the 
meeting-house yard. The long mosses clung to 
the great mill-wheel, which now revolved no 
longer: and the old house grew more quiet every ' 
day. 

In all this time, no word had come from Guy; 
and Prue, who at first had half expected to hear 
from him, had long ago given up all hope. “ lie 
ought to have known,” she said, with tears that 
she could not keep back, “that the truest, the 
deepest love, is that which recognizes what is 
duty: that which does right,. whatever comes. 
One may love more than life, but not more than 
what life is lived for. I am glad, notwithstanding 
all—oh! so glad, therefore, that I staid by grand- ■ 
father. It may break my heart, but it was right.” ; 
Nevertheless, the tears began again to flow. 

Life for her seemed no longer to have any 
purpose. “ But there is one thing I can do,” ; 
she said, at last. “ I wonder I never thought of 
it before: I can be a hospital-nurse.” 

For those were the days of the great civil war, 
when, on both sides in the conflict, thousands were 
wounded during every battle, and when a battle 
occurred almost every month. So she shut up the 
farm, and putting off her distinctive Quaker 
dress, and assuming a plain black robe, so as to 
awaken no comment, offered herself to the service. 
Her deft ways, her ready courage, her tenderness 
to the sick, soon made her a favorite with the 
medical-staff, and, before many months, she was 
virtually at the bead of her department. 

Vol. LXXXV.—31. 


“I never knew a better nurse,” said old Doctor 
Powers, to his chief-assistant. “ But I wonder 
what brings her here ? She has a history. How 
beautiful she would be in any dress but that 
simple one she wears, that is almost Quaker-like 
in its style, and would be wholly Quaker-like if 
it was drab instead of black.” 

“I think she is, or was, a Quaker,” said his 
assistant; “ for I have heard her, once or twice, 
use the ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ as if unconsciously.” 

“ Well, whatever she is, she is a good Christian 
woman,” replied Doctor Powers. “ 1 wish there 
were more so.” For the veteran surgeon was 
not only a bachelor, but an obstinate misogynist. 

Prue had been a nurse about three months, 
when a great battle suddenly taxed the hospital 
to its utmost capacity. Worn out for want of 
sleep, she was finally going to her room, one day, 
for an hour’s repose, when she saw a new patient 
being brought in, on a stretcher, and paused to 
let the bearers pass. 

The eyes of the wounded man were closed, as 
if in a deep stupor; but Prue would have known 
that face anywhere. She staggered, and would 
have fallen if she had not leaned against the 
wall, putting her hands out for a moment hope¬ 
lessly. Doctor Powers himself was following the 
bearers. He saw her agitation, and came up to 
her kindly. 

“ Yes; a very bad case, as you see,” he said. 
“ But it ought not to affect you so. Your nerves 
are giving way from overwork. If I don’t take 
care, I shall lose my best nurse.” 

“Is—is—it really a very serious case?” she 
managed to stammer out. 

“ I am afraid it is; and he was one of the best 
officers in the army—Captain Carleton. There 
is to be an operation: and on the success of that 
depends his life. If I can find the ball, we may 
save him yet. No,” thinking she was about to 
offer to assist, “ I must be content with somebody 
less efficient: you are overworked, as I said. I 
am not going to have your life on my hands.” 

Prue managed to reach her room, she hardly 
knew how. Her brain was in a whirl. In the 
army, and she had never known! Risking his 
life daily; perhaps doing it with anger at her 
still in his heart. And now wounded, probably 
unto death. Oh! what should she do? What 
could she do ? She stood by her little table, her 
hand resting on one corner of it, utterly broken¬ 
hearted. At last her heroic nature asserted 
itself. 

“I cannot stay here while he is under the 
surgeon’s knife,” she said. “Doctor Powers 
says I am his best nurse; and now, if ever, his 
best is wanted. I will go, in spite of him; he 
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will not turn me out when I am once there. God j 
give me strength to go through with it.” > 

So she went. And when the great surgeon \ 
saw the resolution in her eye, he no longer J 
opposed her wish. Perhaps he suspected some- s 
thing of the truth: for, after all, he had the j 
heart of a ivoinan, and was gifted with a strange 
insight in many matters. j 

We talk of the heroism of men in charging a > 
battery, or going to the relief of a sinking ship. j 
But what is this active heroism, when the very > 
movement keeps up the courage, to that calm j 
quiet heroism with which women assist in great 
emergencies, like that in which Pme now found \ 
herself? Every incision of the surgeon's knife > 
was like a piece cut out of her own heart. \ 
Powerful anaesthetics kept the sufferer insensible; . 
but, nevertheless, she suffered all the same; and j 
the suffering, though the operation was not a > 
long one, seemed to her to endure for an eternity, j 
“There, he will do now,” said Doctor Powers, > 
at last. “ We have had better luck than IJ 
thought we would have. He seems to have a ; 
good constitution, though much run doVu just : 
now; but I think he will pull through.” j 

Oh, blessed words! Prue could have flung j 
her arms about the old man’s neck, and kissed \ 
him, for very joy. Whether Guy ever forgave j 
her or not, he would live; and with that she j 
would be content. Such is a woman's love. j 
And he did live. Whether it was the prayers j 
of Prue, or the skill of the surgeon, or both, but J 
Guy not only recovered, but recovered rapidly. 1 


Prue, though she saw that everything was done 
for him, did not appear personally until he was 
declared able to sit up; and even then, it was 
only by accident that he discovered her presence. 
She had approached the bed, believing him asleep, 
when suddenly he woke, and recognized her at 
once. 

“Oh! my love, my love,” he cried, stretching 
out his arms towards her, “ it was you, then, that 
1 have been seeing all this while, in what 1 thought 
my delirium. Your step, your voice has haunted 
me. Can you forgive me ? I shall never forgive 
myself. Y'ou were right, and 1 was w rong.” 

Our story is done. What need to repeat the 
mutual explanations, the renewed exchange of 
vows? As soon as Guy was able to be removed, 
he and Prue were quietly married, and then went 
back, temporarily, to the old mill; “for I shall 
get well there sooner than anywhere else,” he 
said. 

By the time he was entirely recovered, peace 
had been declared, and both his and Prue’s con¬ 
nection with the army was at an end. Prue now 
reigns mistress at Carleton Place, and, though 
surrounded with every luxury, is still the same 
Prue as of old. 

“Ah, my dear,” Baid her husband to her, only 
the other day, “ but. for you, I should probably 
have been only an idle dilettante, with no high or 
noble aims. It was you who first taught me 
that one may rightly love more than life, but 
not more than what life is lived for: it is that, 
after all, which brings the truest happiness.” 


“ALL IN A NAME.” 

BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 


I love her still—yes, worse than ever: 

Though five whole weeks since last wo met 
Have come and gone. Ah ! never, never 
My sixteenth love can I forget. 

Sixteenth and last—this flame's immortal 
Since luckless fortuue introduced 
Her to my gaze, and so cut short all 
My summer’s ealrnat Buzzard’s Roost, 

Oh, she was fair—so tall and graceful: 

Such lovely eyes, so arch a smile ! 

Her dre«s was comme-il-faut and tasteful, 

Her bangs arranged in sweetest style. 

The way she sang my favorite ditty, 

This heart to bondage straight reduced. 
And yet she lives—oh, dreadful pity ! 

She lives—she lives at Buzzard’s Roost. 

Oh, hideous name! Romance dispelling: 

To breathe it here I’vo not the face; 

For how absurd I’d feel a-telliug. 

My sweetheart live# in such a place. 


Mamma would curl her lip disdainful. 

The girls would giggle, quite amused; 

Papa would grin—it’s really painful 
That she should dwell at Buzzard's Roost. 

Oh, odious name! Pa.-d all refining; 

Wet blanket on love’s ardor cast! 

I’m really qnite unwell with pinhig; 

My apatite is failing fust. 

Ma says my countnunce is dejected, 

My weight's at least two j*oumls reduced. 
She says: “My love, your heart’s affected.’* 
That heart—’twos lost at Buzzard’s Roust. 

In dulcet verse I’d fain be singing, 

My love—her charms to listening fame. 
Fair 3Iuid of—nay, my thoughts upv. ir.giDg 
Fall clogged and weighted by that mune. 
For Maids of Athens or Castilla, 

One's fettered muse might rise unloosed; 
But, gracious me! what could sound sillier 
Than odes to “Maid of Buzzard's Roost**? 
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WEDLOCK’S PEACEFUL REPOSE. 


BI JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIPE. 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 413. 

CHAPTERIY. j which would have left me ample time to cook for 

I took her into the parlor, and took her things, i ’em. But he was took down bed-sick, and they 
and then I excused myself by tellin’ her that I had to come right onto us onexpected. 
should have to be out a-tenclin’ to things for a \ They was a-drivin' up jest as Josiah got the 
spell, and went back to Josiah. ! stove-pipe up. They had to go right by the side 

And I whispered to him, says I: “ She heerd \ of the house—right by the parlor-winders—to 

every word, Josiah Allen, and what will she think j £et to the side of the barn, where they wanted to 
now about Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose?” Ihrash; and jest as they was a-goin’ by, one of 

“ She won’t find much repose here to-day, and \ the horses got down, and of all the yellin’ I ever 
I’ll tell her that,” says he. “ This house has got I heerd ! Steve Yarden is rough on his horses— 

to be all torn down to get that stove started.” ! dretful rough; he yells at ’em enough to raise the 

Says I: “There won’t be nothin’ to do, only ; roof. His thrashin’-machine is one of the kind 
to take off one side of the door-easin’. And 1 I where the horses walk up and look over the top. 
believe it can be moved without that.” ; It is kinder skairfu! anyway, and it made it as 

“Oh! you believe! you believe! You’d better bad again when you expected to see the horse 
take hold, and lug and lift for two hours, and j fall out every inmate. 

then see.” { Wal, that very horse fell out of the machine 

Says I: “You hnin’t been here more than ten \ three times that day, and each time the yellin’ 
minutes, if you have that. And there,” says I, j was such that it skairt the author of Peaceful 
liftin-’ up one end a little, “ see what anybody J Repose and me almost to death, 
can do who is calm. There, I have stirred it, \ The machine was in plain sight of the house, 
and now you can move it right along.” \ and every time we see that horse’s head corm 

“ Oh, you did it! I moved it myself.” \ a-mountin’ up on top of the machine, we expected 

Well, at last Josiah got the stove in. But then ; that over it would go. 
the stove-pipe wouldn’t go together; it wouldn’t j But though it didn’t fall out only three times, 
seem to fit. He had marked the j’ints with as I said, it kep’ us all stirred up and onensy the 
chalk, and the marks had rubbed off, and he said f hull of the time, expectin’ it. 

I had rubbed ’em out. / And Steve Yarden kep’ a-yellin’ at his horses 

1 was jest as innocent as a babe; but I didn’t J all the time. There wasn’t no comfort to be took 
dispute him much, for I see a little crack open in \ within a mile of him. I was awful sorry it bap- 
the parlor-door, and I knew the author of Wed- \ pened so, on his account. 

lock’s Peaceful Repose was a-listenin’. \ Wal, I had to get dinner for nine men, besides 

But when he told me for the third time that I \ Josiah, and had to cook it nil from the very 

mbbel ’em out a-purpose to make him trouble, fbeginnin’. If you’ll believe it, I had to begin 
and that I had made a practice of rubbin’ ’em out \ back to bread. I hadn’t any bread in the house, 
for years and years, why, then I had to correct \ but I had it a-risin’, and I got two loaves out by 
him on the subject, and we had a little dialogue. < dinner-time. But I had to stir round lively, I 
I s’pose she heerd it. But I can’t 1161 p it. \ can tell you, to make pies and cookies and fried 
Human nature can’t bear only jest so much, \ cakes, and cook meats and vegetables of all kinds, 
especially when it has stoves a-dirtyin’ up the \ The author of Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose came 
floor, and apple-sass on its mind, and onexpected \ out into the kitchen. I told her she might if 
company, and no cookin’, and a thrashin’-machine \ she wanted to, for I see I wasn’t goin’ to have a 
a-comin’. \ minute’s time to visit with her. 

I never knew a word about the thrashin'- \ She looked pretty sober and thoughtful, and I 
machine a-comin’ till about half an hour before. ? didn’t know as she liked it, to think I couldn’t 
Joriah wasn’t to blame, for he didn’t know it, ' do as I promised to do accordin’ to agreement, 

nuthcr. J to hear her lecture, and lift my hand up when 

Solomon Sowerby wtis a-goin’ to have ’em fust, I differed from her. 

( 497 ) 
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WEDLOCK’8 PEACEFUL REPOSE. 


But good land ! I couldn't help it. I couldir’t j 
get a minute’s time to lift my hand up. I could S 
have heard the lecture, but I couldn’t spare my l 
hands. And then Josiah would come a-rushin’ in > 
after one thing and another, actin’ more like a wild \ 
man than a Christian. For he was so wrought \ 
up and excited by havin’ so much on his hands to \ 
do, and the onexpectedness of it, that he couldn’t \ 
help actin’ jest as he did act. I don’t believe \ 
he could. And then Steve Yarden is enough to > 
distract a hermit, anyway. s 

Twice I had to drop everything, and find cloths j 
to do up the horse’s legs, where he grazed ’em j 
a-fallin’ out of the machine. And once I took \ 
my hands out of the pie-crust to find a piece of j 
old rope to tie up the harness. It seemed as if I \ 
left off every five minutes to wait on Josiah for l 
sumthin’ that he wanted and couldn’t find, or i 
else to do sumthin’ for him that he couldn’t do. \ 
Truly, it was a wild and tejus time. But I kep’ j 
a firm hold of my principles, and didn’t groan— \ 
not when anybody could hear me. I won’t deny l 
that I did, out in the buttery, by myself, give a \ 
groan or two, and a few rithes. But immediately, \ 
or a little after, I was calm again. j 


CHAPTER V. 

Wal, worse things was a-comin’ onto me, 
though I didn’t know it. I owed a tin-peddler, 
and had been owin’ him for three weeks. I 
owed him twenty-five pounds of paper-rags, for 
a new steamer. I had been expectin’ him for 
over three weeks, every day. But of all the 
three hundred and sixty-five dafs in the year, 
there wasn’t another day would satisfy him: 
he had to come jest on that day—-jest as I was 
a-fryin’ my nut-cakes for dinner. 

I tried to put him off till another day. But 
no: he said it was his last trip, and he must have 
his rags. So I had to put by my work, and lug 
down my rag-bag. His steelyards was broke, 
so he had to weigh ’em in the house. It was a 
tejus job, for he was one of the particular kind, 
and had to look ’em all over before he weighed 
’em, and pitch out every little piece of paper oi 
full-cloth that he said wouldn’t make up into the 
nicest kind of writin’-paper. And my steelyards 
was out of gear some way, so they wouldn’t 
weigh but five pounds at a time; and he was 
dretful particular to have ’em jest right by the 
notch. 

And he’d call on me to come and see jest how 
the steelyards stood every time. He was honest 
as the day: I haven’t any doubt of it. But it 
was tejus—it was fearful tejus. And excitin’— 
excitin’, but not exhilaratin’—to have the floor 
covered with rags of different shapes and sizes, 


no two of a kind. It was a cur'us time before 
he come, and a wild time; but what must have 
been the wildness and the cur’usness when there 
was, to put a small estimate on it, nearly a billion 
of crazy-lookin’ rags scattered all round on the 
floor? But I kep’ calm. I have got giant self- 
control, and I used every mite of it, every atom 
of control I had by me, and kep’ calm. I see I 
must; for I see that the author of Peaceful 
Repose was pretty much used up. She looked 
cur’us—cur’user than the floor looked, and that 
is goin’ to the complete end of cur’usness and 
metaphor. 

Wal, I tussled along and got'dinner ready. The 
tin-peddler had to stay to dinner, of course. I 
couldn’t turn him out jest at dinner-time. And 
sometimes 1 a’most think that he delayed matters, 
and towzled round amongst them rags jest a-pur- 
pose to belate himself, so he would have to stay 
to dinner. But he only made thirteen—there was 
only twelve besides him. So I got along. 

And I had a good dinner, and enough of it. 
had to wait on the table, of course—that is, the 
tea and coffee. And I felt that a cup of good 
strong tea would be a panacy. I was wore out and 
flustered, and 1 felt 1 needed a panacy to soothe. 
And I got the rest all waited on, and was jest 
a-liftin’ my cup to my lips—the cup that cheers 
everybody, but don’t inebriate ’em—good strong 
Japan tea, with cream in it. Oh, how good it 
smelt! But I hadn’t fairly got it to my mouth, 
when I was called off sudden, before I had 
drunk a drop; for the case demanded help at 
once. 

Mrs. Sowerby had onexpected company come 
in, jest as they was a-settin’ down to the dinner- 
table, and she hadn’t hardly anything for dinner; 
and the company was very genteel—a minister 
and a Justice of the Peace—so she wanted to 
borrow a loaf of bread and a pie. 

She is a good neighbor, and one that will put 
herself out for a neighborin’ female; and I went 
into the buttery, a’most on the run, to get ’em 
for her: for the girl said they wanted to get ’em 
into the house and onto the table before Mr. 
Sowerby came in with ’em from the horse-barn; 
for they knew that Mr. Sowerby would lead ’em 
out to dinner the second they got into the house, 
and she didn’t want ’em to know she had to 
borrow. 

I see the necessity for urgent haste, and the 
trouble was that I hurried too much: in takin’ 
down a pie, in my awful hurry, I tipped over a 
pan of milk, right onto my dress. It was up 
high, and I was right under the shelf, so about 
three teacupfuls went down into my neck. But 
the most went onto my dress—about five quarts, 
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I should judge, besides that that was tricklin’ 
down my book. 

Wal, I started Serinthy Sowerby off with her 
ma’s pie and bread, and then wiped up the floor 
as well as I could; then 1 had to go and change 
my clothes. I had to change ’em clear through 
to my wrapper—for 1 was wet as sop: as wet as 
if I had been takin’ a milk-swim. 

Wal, the author of Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose 
was a-waitin’ for me to the table-—the men had 
all got through, and gone out. She set right by 
me, and had missed me; her eyes looked bigger 
than ever, and more sad-like. 

She said she was dretful sorry for me, and I 
believed her. 

She asked me, in a awe-strucken tone, if I 
had such trials every day. And 1 told her “No, 
I didn’t.” I told her that things would run 
along smooth and agreeable for days and days; 
but when things got to happenin’, they would 
happen right along for weeks sometimes—dretful 
cur’us. A hull batch of difficulties would rain 
down on anybody to once. Says I: “ You know 
Mr. Shakespeare says that 4 Sorrows never come 
a-spyin’ along as single fighters, but they come 
in hull battles of ’em,’ or words to that effect.” 
Says I, in reasonable axents: 41 Mebby I’ll have 
a hull lot of good things happen to me right 
along, one after another—some dretful agreeable 
days, and easy.” 

Says she, in the same sad axents, and wonderin’: 

44 Did you ever have another day in your hull 
life as hard as this you are a-passin’ through?” 

41 Oh, yes,” says I; “lots of’em—some worse 
ones. And,” says I, 44 the day has jest begun 
yet: I persume I shall have lots and lots of new 
things happen to me before night. Because, it is 
jest as I tell you: when things get to happenin’, 
there ain’t no tellin’ when they will ever stop.” 

She groaned a low groan, and that is every 
word she said: only, after a little while, she 
spoke up, and says: 

44 You ain’t eatin’ a bit of dinner; it all got 
cold while you was a-changin’ your dress.” 

44 Oh, wal,” says I, 44 1 can get along someway; 
and I must hurry and get the table cleared off, 
anyway, and get to my work again: for 1 have 
got to do a lot of cookin’ this afternoon. It takes 
a sight of pies and cakes to satisfy twelve or a 
dozen men.” 

So I went to work vigorously again. But I 
says to her, says I: 

44 1 feel bad to think I hain’t got no time to 
hear you rehearse your lecture; but you can see 
jest how it is. You see, I hain't had a minute’s 
time to-day. Mebby I will get a few minutes’ 
tune before night. I will try to,” says I. 


44 Oh!” says she, 44 it ain’t no matter about 
that. I—I—somehow I don’t feel like rehearsin’ 
it as it was.” Says she: 44 1 guess I shall make 
some changes in it before I rehearse it again.” 

Says 1: 44 You lay out to make a more mean 
thing of it—more mejum.” 

44 Yes,” says she, in faint axents, 44 1 am 
a-thinkin’ of it.” 

44 Wal,” says I, cheerfully, as I started for the 
buttery, with a pile of cups in one hand, the 
caster and pickle-dish in the other, and a pile of 
napkins under my arm, 44 1 believe you’ll like 
it as well again if you do. Anyway,” says I, as 
I kicked away the cat, who was clawin’ my dress, 
and opened the door with my foot, both hands 
bein’ full, 44 anyway, there will be as much again 
truth in it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wal, I went to work violently, and in two 
hours’ time I had got my work pulled down 
some. But I had to strain nearly every nerve 
in the effort. And I am afraid I didn’t use the 
colporter jest exactly right, who come in w hen I 
was right in the midst of puttin’ the ingregencies 
into my tea-cake. I didn’t enter so deep into the 
argument about the revised New Testament as I 
should in easier and calmer times. I entered con¬ 
siderable: I argued some with him, but I didn’t 
get so engaged as mebby I had ought to. He acted 
disappointed, and he didn’t stay and talk more’n 
an hour and three-quarters. He generally spends 
half a day with us. He is a master-hand to talk. 
He’ll make your brain fairly spin round, he talks 
so fast, and handles such long cur’us words. He 
talked every minute, only when I was a-answerin’ 
his questions. 

Wal, he had jest gone, the front-gate had jest 
clicked after him, when Mrs. Philander Dagget 
come into the back-door. 

She had her press-board in her hand, and a 
coat over her arms, and I see in a minute that I 
had got another trial onto me. 1 see I had got to 
set her right. I got her a chair, and she took off 
her sunbonnet and hung it over the back of her 
chair, and set down, and then she asked me if I 
could spend the time to put in the sleeves of her 
husband’8 coat. She said there was sumthin’ 
wrong about ’em, but she didn’t know what. 

She said: 44 She wouldn’t have bothered me 
that day, when I had so much work round, but 
Philander had got to go to a funeral the next 
day, and must have his coat. 

I took it, and looked at it, and the minute I set 
my eyes on it, I see what ailed it: I see she had 
got the sleeves set in so the elbows come right in 
front of his arms; and if he had wore it in that 
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LITTLE ROSE. 


condition to the funeral, or anywhere else, he < 
would have had to fold up his arms right j 
no rust his back: there wasn't no other possible \ 
way. | 

And then I turned tailoress and helped her out \ 
of her trouble. I set the sleeves in proper, and j 
fixed the collar: she had got it set in as a rutile, j 
1 drawed it down smooth, where it ought to be, j 
and pinned it: and she went home feelin’ fust- j 
rate. ! 

I am very neighborly and helpful, and am ) 
called so. Jonesville would miss me if anything i 

should happen. < 

1 have helped that woman a sight. She is a j 

good willin’ critter; but she is apt to get things \ 
wrong—dretful apt. She made her little boy’s \ 
pantaloons once, wrong side before, so it would j 
seem that he would have to set down from the j 
front side, or else stand up. 

And twice she got her husband’s pantaloons j 
sewed up, so there was no way to get into ’em j 
only to crawl up into ’em through the bottom of 
the legs. But I have always made a practice of ? 
rippiu’ and bastin’, as settin’ her right, jest as j 
I did this time. | 

Wal, she hadn’t hardly got out of the back- \ 
door, when Josiah Allen come in, in awful dis- j 
tress: he had got a thorn in his foot. He had 
put on an old pair of boots, and there was a hole j 
in the side of one of ’em ; and it pained him dret- j 
fully, and he was jest as crazy as a loon for the \ 
time bein’. And he jumped round, and pranced, j 
and kicked, and ordered me to take a pin aud get j 
it out; and then acted mad as a hen at me all j 
the time I was a-doin’ it—acted jest as if 1 was j 
a-prickin’ him a-purposo. j 

lie talked violent and mad; I tried to hush \ 
him down: I told him the author of Wedlock’s j 
Peaceful Repose would hear him. j 

And he hollered back that “ he didn’t care a \ 
cent who heerd him: he was killed; he shouldn’t j 
live to trouble anybody long, if that pain kep’ j 
up.” 

Wal, I hadn’t moro’n got his foot done up, j 
when I see a double team stop in front of the 1 
house; and I peeked through the winder, and I 
see it was the livery-stable man from Jones ville, j 


and he had brung down a hull lot of onexpected 
company—a hull load of ’em. 

There was the Baptist minister and his wife, 
and their three children, and the minister’s wile's 
sister-iu-law from the West—who was a-visitin’ 
them—and the editor of the Augur’ ses wife—she 
was related to the visitor from the West by 
marriage—and three of the twins. And old Miss 
Minkley; she was acquainted with the visitor's 
mother—used to go to school with her. 

Wal, they had all come down to spend the 
afternoon, and visit with other, and with me, and 
stay to supper. 

The author of Peaceful Repose says to me— 
and she looked pale and skairt—she had heerd 
every word that Josiah had said, and she was 
dretful skairt aud shocked—not knowin* the ways 
of men, and not understandin’ that in two hours' 
time he would be jest as good as pie—affectionate, 
and even spoony, if I would allow spoons: which 
I will not, most of the time. 

Wal, she proposed that she should ride back 
with the livery-man. Aud though 1 urged her to 
stay till night, I couldn't urge her so hal'd os I 
would otherwise: for, by that time, the head of 
the procession of visitors had reached the door¬ 
step, and 1 had to meet 'em with smiles. 

I smiled some; 1 thought I must. But they 
was cur’us smiles—very strauge-lookiu’ smiles— 
sort of gloomy ones, and mournful-lookin’. I 
have lots of different smiles that 1 keep by me 
for different occasions—every woman has—and 
this was one of my mournfullest and cur'usest 
ones. 

Wal, the author of Wedlock’s Peaceful and 
Perfect Repose insisted on goiu’; aud she went. 
And 1 says to her. as she went dowu the steps, 
“ that if she would come down some other day, 
when I didn’t have quite so much work round, 
I would be as good as my word to her about 
heerin’ her rehearse the lecture.” 

But she said, as she hurried out to the gate, 
lookin’ pale and wan—as wan again as she did 
when she come, if not wanner: 

“ That she should make changes in it before 
she ever rehearsed it again—deep changes ” 

And I should dare persume to say that she has. 


LITTLE ROSE. 

BY LULU LYON. 


BFAmm roae, with fragrance tweet. 
Why do you linger in silence there: 
Wasting your Beent and petals neat. 
Flinging them all on the desert air? 


Dear little rose, you are free from care, 
Your quiet life i« “abort but sweet.” 

Ah ! many have wished to molder where 
The sunboanu kias the sod at your i'eet! 
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BY LINA LEE. 

The moonlight falls softly on the sleeping } Here the speakers move away, and Lionel loses 
flowers ; the musical splashing of the fountain is J the rest, 
faintly heard; a nightingale, swinging aloft on a \ But he has heard enough, 
swaying poplar, breaks out in a burst of heaven- His heart is filled with bitter pain; for his 
born melody. j idol is shattered: the woman to whom he has 

But fairer far, in Lionel Stanley's eyes, is the > given the deepest and warmest love of his honest 
beautiful woman by his side. Sweeter far to him » soul is proven utterly false, 
is her low-toned laughter than the ripple of the j With a low stifled moan, he turns his back on 
fountain or the nightingale’s passionate song, j the light and beauty around him, and strides 
“ Millieent,” he says, eagerly, “can it indeed be j away into the darkness, 
true? Are you really beginning to care forme?” > It is the morning after the ball, and Milly is 
She smiles—such a bright arch smile! Some- ) in the garden. She is singing: 
bow, it reminds One of sunlight dimpling on the ) “Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 

ripple^ of a little brown babbling brook. ! How dues your garden grow?” 

“ How often must I declare the truth of that S Suddenly she sees Lionel in the lane, and runs 
simple fact, Sir Malcontent ?” she cries, gayly. \ down the path to meet him. He has just sprung 
“ If I could only be sure,” he sighs. “ But j from his horse, 
you are so changeful, darling—sometimes almost \ What a picture she makes! Her cheeks are 
cold. And you have had such armies of lovers! fanned to a delicate pink by the warm spring air; 
It seems, sometimes, as if all this was too good to \ little stray curls of her fine hair blow about her 
be true. Verhaps you will tell me to-night that j face as she comes; her dainty white dress is 
you love me, and to-morrow—” j caught up lightly in one dimpled hand; the other 

“ Let to-morrow care for itself. You foolish l is full of great dewy roses; and her bright eyes 
mortal, will you never learn to take the goods j are all aglow with youth and happiness, 

the gods provide?” she cries, mockingly. “But Poor Lion drinks in the radiant vision with 

here comes Sir John. So, for the present, adieu; ? gloomy eyes. 

and do try and cultivate a more cheerful frame of J He looks white and haggard: like a man just 
mind.” | recovering from a severe illness. 

Then, with a gay little nod, she goes off on Sir i “Stop!” he cries, hoarsely, as she nears him, 
John’s arm, and plunges once more into the whirl < and is about to lay one hand caressingly on his 
&n 1 stir of the crowded ball-room. < arm. 

Lionel, left to himself, falls into a gloomy Then, for the life of him, he cannot utter 

reverie, from which he is roused with a start by another word, but stands gazing at her in dumb 

the sound of voices from behind a bank of ferns heart-stricken misery. 

near by. j Milly shrinks back, and the laughter dies out 

“ Yes, Milly is very lovely; there is no deny- j of her eyes, 
ing that,” he hears a woman’s voice saying; “ Why, Lion,” she says, anxiously, “ what lias 
*• but oh! such a shocking flirt. She has broken happened ? Why do you look so white and 
more hearts already than you can count, though j strange?” 

•he has only been out. a few months. And she j “ You know why!” he answers, bitterly. “ No, 
never seems to feel the least pity for her victims: j do not be alarmed. It is nothing to cause you an 
she is perfectly heartless.” < instant’s pain; only one more victim driven to 

“ They say that young Lionel Stanley is hard- j despair. I am a fool to be hero now ; but I 
hit in that quarter,” puts in a masculine voice, s could not go without seeing you once more, and 
“ Is he? Oh ! poor fellow. He will suffer the s for the last time.” 
fate of them all, I fear—yes, I remember now 5 “The last time? What do you mean? Lionel, 
hearing her boasting of her success in that direc- j how can you ?” she cries, with a little sob. 
turn. By-the-way, Major, did you hear that j “It is too late for such acting,” he answers, 
story of her flirtation with Captain Granby, the ■ roughly. “I am no longer blind—no longer to 
handsome—” \ be deceived by your specious arts.” 

(SOI)’ 
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“OUR DOUBT8 ARE TRAITORS. 
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She grows very white, and sways backwards. 
But, before she can fall, he has caught her in his 
arms, and is kissing passionately her flower-like 
face, her hair, her tiny hands. 

Then, with a mighty effort, he releases her: 
almost flings her from him; and without a back¬ 
ward glance, leaps upon his horse, and rides 
madly away. 

She stands for a moment where he has left her, 
a dazed half-stunned look on her face, then falls 
heavily to the ground. 

And the poor forgotten roses lie at her feet. 
And the morning dew has all vanished from their 
dry parched petals, that already have begun to \ 
droop and fade, under the increasing warmth of 
the noonday sun. 

Months have passed. It is a oold blustering 
day in early March. Handsome Jack Dudley, 
lounging idly in the window of the club-room, j 
frowns darkly, as he meditates on the unpleasant¬ 
ness of matters in general. 

On a sudden he starts up, and hastily leaves 
the room : a look of pleased surprise illuminating 
his hitherto gloomy countenance. 

Hurriedly putting on his hat, he makes his way 
toward a man who is sauntering slowly down the 
avenue. 

“ Why, Lion, old fellow/* he cries, gladly, 
“where did you spring from?” 

.Lionel Stanley turns, and grasps the speaker’s 
hand cordially. 

“ Jack Dudley, as I live ! What are you doing 
in town at this time of the year, when the hunting 
is so good down in your shire?” he says. 

“ Oh, the same old story: that beastly lawsuit,” 
answers Jack, shaking his blonde head savagely. 

“Is that not decided yet?” queries Lion. 

“ But come: walk down with me, and tell me 
the news.” 

Nothing loth, Dudley complies, and the two 
saunter slowly on, meeting with many a glance 
of approval from passers-by: for Lionel, though 
much changed, is still a goodly fellow to look on, 
and they make a handsome pair. After all the 
choicest bits of gossip have been retailed for 
Stanley’s benefit, Jack says, suddenly: 

“ Isn’t it sad about poor Milly Carleton ?” 

“ Sad ? What do you mean ?” stammers Lionel, 
breathlessly. 

“ Haven’t you heard ? They say she has never 
recovered from that attack she had last summer; 
and, from last accounts, she is dying slowly.” 

“ Dying?” 

The voice that repeats the word is so altered 
that Jack starts, and turning, secs Lion, with a 
face from which all vestige of color has vanished, 
gazing at him with a look of blank horror. 


| Then it all comes back to Dudley: the old story 
> of young Stanley’s devotion to beautiful Millicent 
\ Carleton, last season. 

He says, contritely: 

“ Lion, forgive me! I had forgotten. Don’t 
take it so hard, my boy! She may—” 

But he gets no further: for Lion, shaking off 
hiB detaining hand, rushes blindly away. 

He never stops till he is in a railway-carriage, 
flying along as fast as steam can carry him to his 
poor ill-used darling, as he now feels convinced 
that she is. 

“ Dying! dying!” The horrible word seems to 
beat into his brain. It keeps time with the whirl¬ 
ing of the wheels. The shrill scream of the 
engine seems to echo it: 

“ Dying!” 

He has loved her, and lost her; but, please 
heaven, ho will see her once again. 

Meantime, in an invalid-room, far away, a fair 
girl, with her head in the lap of an older woman, 
is saying, faintly: 

“ Aunt Mercy!” 

“ Well, my darling?” 

“ Do you think he will come ?” 

“ My love, I cannot tell. But if our message 
reaches him, there is no doubt of it.” 

“ Do you know, something seems to tell me ha 
is not far off. Oh, if I could only see him onoe 
more before I die!” 

The words have a ring of passionate pain, that 
goes to gentle Aunt Mercy’s heart. 

“ My poor Milly!” she murmurs, pityingly. 

Milly is now but the wan ghost of her former 
self. She rises, with a sigh, and takes a seat in 
a great cushioned chair by the western window, 
where she can watch the pale spring sunlight 
shining on the distant hills. 

After awhile, her eyes close, and Aunt Mercy, 
glancing at her, thinks she is asleep, and rising, 
softly leaves the room. 

An hour passes. 

Still Milly sleeps on, smiling now and then, as 
if her dreams are pleasant. 

Suddenly, the door is pushed open, and some 
one comes in with a faltering step. At sight of 
the fragile figure in the great chair, he utters a 
low cry, and crosses the room in two strides; 
and Milly wakes to find the face she has dreamed 
of bending over her, in an agony of pity and 
grief. 

“Lion,” she says, softly, “you have come? 
Oh, my dear,” she goes on, “ I have so longed to 
see you, to ask you to forgive me. Hush ! let me 
\ say my say now—indeed, you misjudged me, dear! 

{ It is true, I was changeful and capricious; but 
[ never to you. For the first time, I really loved. 
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And,” with a sob, “ I never knew how much I 
oared for you until I lost you.” 

“ My love, my love! I’ve killed you!” he moans, 
drearily. 

“ No,” she says, with a tender little smile, “ it 
was just that I could not live without you. I 
know all about it, Lion: how you overheard Lady 
Stanton and the Miyor talking behind the ferns; 
but you never stopped to think there might be a 
design in it all. Yes, it was meant for you to hear. 
Lady Violet has always been an enemy of mine, 
and she knew you were there. You might have 
trusted me a little more, dear.” 


“ But you will get well for my sake?” whispers 
Lion, tenderly, an hour later, after the story of 
their love had been gone over, again and again. 

“I will try,” she returns, with a happy smile, 
which itself is an augury of success. 

We will leave them now to their new-found 
happiness, their now certain hopes. As we pause 
for a last glance at the pair, the dying rays of the 
sunlight are lingering lovingly on Lionel’s bliss¬ 
ful face, and lighting with glory the wealth of her 
glorious hair; and the sound of distant wedding- 
bells, a premonition of their own, falls softly on 
our ears. 


THE FLIRTATION. 


BY QEKT1E V. MACK. 


SHE. 

Or course I went to the party, Belle; 

Sorry your cold should have kept you here. 

I never enjoyed myself so well— 

Hardly ever, I should say, dear. 

1 wore the loveliest costume mere: 

Shell-pink satin, be puffed and belaced, 

With faint blush-roses in my hair 
And on my bosom and at my waist. 

I looked my beet, and was belle of the ball; 

And to crown my happiness, Guy was away. 

I love him ; but then, it’s not pleasant at all 
To be always watched by your flanc6: 

And I need some mischief now and then, 

To keep me steady awhile—don’t you? 

But oh, these honest and trustful men I 
They think us in earnest in all wo do. 

I saw the handsomest stranger there. 

And he seemed bewitched as soon as we met. 

How could I help it ? Aud why should I care. 

If the dear silly fellow would fall in my net ? 

Well, we waited and flirted, ami all the while 
He looked at me, and his soft dark eyes 
Had such a peculiar mysterious smile, 

So full of a meaning he couldn’t disguise. 

I seemed so artless—I know I did; 

But I thought all the while of my looks and my clothes; 
And oh, the spoxkle my eyelids hid 

When be likened me, think I to a damask-rose. 

He hinted of trouble ; I pitied the man; 

But I couldn’t help wondering what it was, 

And I wanted to ask him, wretch that I am, 

Was the tiling financial—just like pa’B? 

I like to hear him quote Byron and sigh. 

It seems so nice and romantic and funny; 

But of course I'd rather be married to Guy, 

With his dear good heart and his heaps of money. 

He wanted to call, and what could I Bay ? 

When Guy is gone, it is only fair 
That I should amuse myself as I may. 

What druse do you think I had hotter wear ? 


HE. 

Good-morning! And how are you, Cousin Belle? 

I see you are looking better to-day. 

The party? Oh, yes; it wont off quite well, 

And I “made a mash,” as you girls would say. 

A gay little flirt, got up for a show, 

With the softest eyes, full of tender confessions, 

Aud a heart like a turtle’s egg, you kuow. 

Always ready to take aud to lose impressions. 

She was struck by my dreamy romantic style, 

And a little poetry settled the case. 

Really, I couldn't suppress a smilo 
At the admiration in her face. 

I hinted at some mysterious woo— 

’Twas that curs&d corn that hurt once more; 

But of course I couldn’t tell her so. 

And oh, the pitying look sho wore I 

I spoke at length of my lonely lot. 

And of kindred souls, and all such stuff; 

And if I had proposed on that very spot, 

I think she’d have taken it kindly enough. 

I honor aud love true womanhood ; 

But if girls will make themselves so cheap, 

Ridicule, scorn, and jestings rude. 

Are the harvest they must expect to reap. 

Her name ? Lenoir—Miss Carrie Lenoir. 

. Your intimate friend, Belle? Is she, though? 

And she called this morning ? I wonder what for? ' 
Perhaps to talk of her latest beau. 

Engaged for more than a year? The douco! 

Well, I pity her luckless flatted. 

And so she thought I would be of use. 

To dance attendance while ho was away! 

And the fellow’s so rich ! My charms would prove 
Of little avail against such odds. 

Bat she means to amuse herself with my love, 
Though she rather pities me—oh, ye gods, 

If that isu’t the coolest thing of all ! 

“ Diamond, diamond cut,” indeed 1 

Well, I’ll own to you, Belle, since I wont to that ball, 
That women are riddles hard to read. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

I was hurrying home as fast as I could. I > With the few hundreds which we actually 
was cold, and tired, und hungry: and well I « chanced to have, we went away to New York, 
might be all tliree, considering the weather, the j One is not easily crushed at eighteen: and, grief- 
long and useless tramp I had taken, and the fact j stricken as I was, the very exigency of the case 
that my breakfast had consisted of a piece of j forced me into activity. But my mother, never 
dry bread. j strong, broke down entirely, and became a bope- 

But there was something worse than the chill \ less invalid. After all, this was merciful—yes, 
of the autumn day, freezing the very marrow of j even when the change first became perceptible to 
my bones—something that brought a mental ache, j me, I could feel that it was a mercy: for her 
that deadened physical weariness, and woke a ; mind shared the weakness of her body, and she 
gnawing anxiety in heart and soul—something j realized only vaguely the troubles which had 
compared to which bodily needs were as nothing: j befallen us. Provided I was in her sight, Bhe 
and that was despair—hopeless, utter despair. j was cheerful and at rest; but she needed my 

A girl barely twenty years old; delicately ^ constant presence and care. Of course, the 
reared: carefully educated; flung suddenly from j necessity for remaining with her restricted me 
luxury into privation—privation that shut closer \ greatly in my efforts to find work; but 1 managed 
and closer about 111 c—till now I stood face to face for awhile to turn my talent for painting, and 
with actual want, in the great city’s streets. I ] other accomplishments, to use. In spite of every- 
did not even know where to lay my head that thing, our store of money dwindled rapidly, 
night, unless the landlady— who had warned rne 5 however; but, thank heaven, it held out till my 
that she had already disposed of my room—might j mother died, so that I was able to furnish my 
be prevailed upon, for charity’s sake, to give < darling with the comforts she required up to 
6pace in some garret for my misery and me. j the very end. 

I had been born and brought up in Baltimore, j She died some eight months before tbc period 
My father—Walter Hastings—enjoyed the repu- i of which I began to write, and 1 think the whole 
tation of being a very wealthy man. He un* j universe did not hold a human creature more 
doubtodly was so at one time; but a partner, in j utterly desolate and alone than I. It would be 
whom he trusted blindly, had, by wild specula- j useless to chronicle in detail my attempts to find 
tion, involved the firm in ways of which my occupation. It was the old, old story which has 
father knew nothing until too late. When ruin J been lived and told so often, which is being acted 
came, the villain managed to escape, with plenty \ daily under the world’s eyes, to which practically 
of means at liis command, while mutters had \ the world remains deaf and blind, and seems 
been so arranged that my father appeared solely j likely so to do. 

culpable. This, and the certainty of failure and > Several times I was on the eve of obtaining a 
disgraco, struck him with the suddenness of a i situation os governess, but at the last moment each 
thunderbolt, and, in the frenzy of his despair, he i negotiation failed in turn. Once I was engaged 
shot himself. j as companion ; after I entered the house, the 

Without preparation, without even having had \ lady broke the agreement on learning that I was 
the slightest suspicion of any business-difficulties, j Walter Hastings’s daughter; she even sent me 
this awful consummation was flung in upon my j away with bitter reproaches for what she termed 
mother and myself. While my father’s body lay J ray insolence and deceit. I was ready to take a 
in the house, an artfully-planned burglary robbed j position in a shop; but for each post that offered 
us of silver, jewels, and wearing-apparel to a large \ there were scores of trained applicants, in corn- 
amount. Nor was this all: when the funeral was j parison with whom I, of course, stood no chance, 
over, and we were able to struggle back to the per- j Plain sewing I did get, but not much—and tlmt 
ceptions of daily life, we learned that many peo- j at starvation prices. My colors were exhausted, 
pie believed that my mother and I had secreted j and I could buy no more—so painting was out of 
valuables, which we professed to have lost, and \ the question. 

that we had ample fuuds, in spite of our denials, i Growing poorer, sinking lower day by day! 
at our disposal, beyond the reach of creditors. \ The morning came when 1 was forced to seek 
( 004 ) 
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assistance—yes, to beg! I went, in turn, to sev- 5 Broadway, and walked rapidly towards Bleecker 
end wetilthy ladies of well-known philanthropic j Street, excitement giving me temporary strength, 
fame, bcseechiug employment. But none of them $ Shelter—food—I could have both. 1 was near 

believed iny tale. 1 had a room in a house on \ the goal 1 had started in search of, before any 
Third Street. The woman who kept it was poor, < reflection beyond this struck my absorbed senses, 
and struggled hard to make both ends meet. \ Suddenly something in my soul called out to know 
She was not by nature hard or unkind; but the \ what I was doing, and I stopped short with a hor- 
exigeueics of life had dulled her sensibilities: ' rible feeling of guilt, then fled along Washington 
then she had children ; and her landlord claimed \ Place, fairly expecting to hear the crowd proclaim 
his rent at the exact moment it was due. I owed \ me a thief. I was close to the Parade Ground, 
her thirty dollars. She could wait no longer; I l before I could summon resolution to pause. There 
had left the house, that morning, to essay one \ 1 stopped, and argued the ease with my soul— 
last effort. It had failed. I or, more correctly, I went over the arguments 

I walked mechanically up Broadway, past the < which some power, extraneous to my own person- 
street in which I had been living. It was useless < ality, seemed offering with lightning-like rapidity, 
to go to the house; I must wander about all day. < determined to steady my will againrt the doubt 
Perhaps, if I went back after nightfall, my land- which had struck it. 

lady would not have the heart to drive me from Advertise the ring, so that its owner might 
her door. j claim it? I had no money to pay for the adver- 

The clocks had struck noon not long before. I j tisement. Wait till the loser proclaimed a reward 
had been on foot for hours, and was afraid that I j for its restoration ? I should not be able to see a 
should faint from weakness if I did not rest. I j newspaper. I might starve with the ring in my 
determined to go to Union Square, and sit down on ) grasp—1 might lose it: there was no dread too 
one of the benches, among the shelterless tramps j wild to torment me. In another moment my 
always collected there. Brilliant equipages dashed course was clear. I fastened upon the clew, and 
past me; richly-dressed ladies mot me; the shops j did not falter. I would pawn the ring for forty 
displayed their costly treasures; and amid the < dollars, pay my landlady, advertise for the owner, 
rush and swirl of life I walked on. I was pass- j tell what 1 had done, and what drove ue to it. 
ing Stewart’s, when I stepped aside to avoid a < On I flew. I gained Bleecker Street, reached the 
lady and gentleman who had just descended the ) entrance to a pawnbroker’s shop, and hurried 
steps, and were hastening towards their carriage. l t up the narrow staircase. On the first landing, a 
I dropped a little satchel, which contained the i door led into a front room, which was the general 
crust 1 had saved from my meagre breakfast. I \ office. Another door gave entrance to a sort of 
stooped to pick it up, and as I did so I saw j passage, in which those unfortunates of my sex 
something bright and shining lying on the pave- j whose needs brought them thither could transact 
meut. In another instant it was in my hand, \ their business with some approach to privacy, 
and I hurrying round the corner of the street, i I opened that door, a little bell announcing my 
What 1 had picked up was a diamond ring, set \ arrival. The closet was dark enough, for nil the 
in a quaint old-fashioned manner; and I was l light it got came through a pane of dirty glass 
familiar enough with jewels to be certain that j set in the partition which separated it from the 
it contained real stones,- worth several hundred < office. A man appeared from the outer room, just 
dollars. S as I entered. Ilis back was towards the light, so 

I might try to make the excuse that I went s that I could not see his face. I said, as com- 
temporarily mad, but I will not. One idea seized \ posedly as I could speak : 

me—took such entire possession of my faculties 1 44 I want forty dollars on this ring—I have been 

that there was no room in my mind for any other < here before—you have my name and address— 
thought: it was, that relief from the terrible strait £ Miriam Hastings—Third Street.” 
in which I was placed was in my possession. I j Then I stopped short. For a moment, I could 
need not fear being forced to spend the niglit in j not recall the number of the house in which I 
the streets, at the risk of arrest as a vagrant; j had lived for months. 

and 1 could procure food—oh, heavens! what a j 44 What name did you say?” he asked, and my 
wild craving for food seized me, as soon as I \ dizzy terror made his voice ring harsh and inquisi- 
realizcd the fact. < torial in my startled ears. I sank mechanically 

I opened my satchel, dropped the ring into it, J into a chair, gasping for breath. I repeated what 
snatched the crust I had been saving, and \ I had snid, and now the number of the house 
devoured it, regardless whether any passer-by { passed my lips before I was conscious that it had 
noticed me or not. Then I turned back into \ reached my recollection. 
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Did he stare strangely at the ring—then at me 
—or was it my fancy ? I could not decide; and 
in another moment, with some half-uttered words 
about examining the trinket, he went out and 
left me alone. It seemed to me that he was gone 
a long time. I remember trying to wonder if it 
could be possible he had suspicions; I could not. 
I could only think of something to eat—I was so 
hungry—so hungry ! 

The door opened wide again; he had left it 
partially ajar; I could see his face. It was not 
the pawnbroker, but a young man. If I had met 
him elsewhere, I would have said unhesitatingly 
that he was a gentleman. In that instant’s gaze 
his features stamped themselves indelibly on my 
memory. 

44 You—you are not Mr. Macnara?” I faltered. 

11 No; he is not in. But here are forty dollars, 
and this is the receipt.” He counted the notes 
down on a little table. I gathered them up, and 
thrust them and the receipt into my satchel. He 
opened the door into the hall; and as I passed 
through, he said: 

“ That was your real name and address ?” My 
heart beat so violently that I could not answer. 
I bowed my head, drawing my veil more closely 
over my face. Then he added: “ I only asked 
because ladies sometimes make the mistake of 
giving fictitious ones. Good-morning.” 

I bowed again, and went downstairs. When 
I reached the vestibule, my factitious strength 
deserted me; I was so weak and faint that I 
could hardly stand. I stood for a few instants 
leaning against the wall; heard the door above 
me open and close: then I went out. 

I saw a restaurant for ladies on the other side of 
the street; I crossed over, entered it, and ordered 
food: some soup and meat and vegetables. I was 
like another person, by the time I had finished my 
meal. I started at once for home. My brain was 
clear enough now: I could think—and thought 
was necessary. How was I to account to my 
landlady for having the money ? Still worse, came 
the reflection: that if I had gone directly to her 
with the ring, she would have paid for advertising 
it, and have sheltered me till I could obtain the 
reward. Then the rush and whirl in my head 
began anew, and I could only wonder stupidly if 
I were really a thief—if I should be arrested in 
the end. I must have walked on, all the while; 
for, before I knew it, I found myself at the house. 
I still had the pass-key; I opened the door, and 
went down into the front basement. The land¬ 
lady was sitting there, mending her boy’s socks. 
She looked up as I entered, and, as I pushed back 
my veil, uttered a cry, dropped her work, and 
came towards me. 


“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“ You are so pale. What has happened ?” she 
asked ; and for the moment I am sure there was 
nothing but womanly sympathy in her mind. 
44 Sit down; I’ll get you some water.” She 
pushed me into a chair as she spoke. 

44 1 am not ill,” I said; “it is good news: I 
can pay you; I have the money here.” 

She started back as if I had struck her; 
turned as pale as 1 could possibly have been; 
and her worn care-lined countenance took on an 
expression of mingled loathing and pity. I 
started up, crying: 

“You don’t think I stole the money? Oh, 
don’t say that!” 

44 Maybe you might better have stolen it,” ahe 
muttered, sinking into a seat opposite me, and 
putting out her hand as if to warn me away. 

Some perception of her meaning smote me. 

I was afraid 1 should die of shame before 1 could 
tell the truth. I fell at her feet. I told her the 
whole story. I heard myself cry, over and over: 
“Am I a thief? Am I ?” 

She was weeping. She clasped her two arms 
about me, saying: 

44 No, no. Anybody would have done what you 
did. You can easily restore the ring to its owner. 
You shan’t even be found out. I’ll help you— 
I will!” 

Then I fainted; and when I came to my senses, 
she had laid me on the lounge, and was doing 
everything for my recovery, in her ordinary, 
composed, methodical fashion. She would not 
let me talk much: said 1 should share her room, 
since she hod none vacant; and, while she was 
speaking, her boy appeared, to say the agent was 
in the hall: he had come for money. I paid her 
the thirty dollars. With what she had already, 
it completed the rent; and, when she had finished 
her business, she came back. 

She would not hear of my going out to insert 
the advertisement until I had slept. The children, 
with the exception of Eddie, were away at school. 
The room would be quiet, and, after a nap, I 
should feel strong again, she said. I did not 
think I could sleep, but I did; and it was late in 
the afternoon before I woke. 

Little Eddio was sitting by the window. Ho 
said his mother was busy upstairs. I put on my 
bonnet and shawl, bade him tell her that I had 
gone to the up-town Herald office, and would 
return as soon as I could. 

It was nearly dusk when I got back; I was 
somewhat relieved in my mind to know that my 
advertisement would appear in the morning: but 
I was still miserable enough, though unable to 
decide whether I had done a wicked thing in 
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pawning the ring or not. Mrs. Denton hod been 
crying again, I could see. She was silent and 
preoccupied, but very kind to me. She insisted 
on my having supper with her and the children, 
and then I helped her put them to bed. 

We were sitting together, a little latter, in the 
front basement, when the postman's whistle 
sounded outside. I opened the window. He 
handed in several letters. Mrs. Denton asked 
for whom they were. I read the addresses, and 
saw my name on the last. 

“ Here is one for me," I said, in surprise. 

“Some good news, maybe," she answered. 
“I'll take the others upstairs while you read it." 

I had no correspondents; had not advertised 
for a situation for more than a fortnight, and was 
puzzled at what it meant. I opened the letter, 
and read: 

“ Will M. H.," it said, “ whose advertisement 
for position as governess or companion appeared 
several times in the Herald, during the month of 
August, please call, at her earliest convenience, 
on Mrs. Lathrop, at the address given below?" 

I cannot describe what I felt. But I had 
endured so many disappointments, suffered so 
much, that I think I should have had no hope 
of any good accruing, had it not been for Mrs. 
Denton's encouragement. “ It was borne in upon 
her,” she said, “ that my troubles were over." 
1 fell asleep with that soothing assurance sound¬ 
ing in my ear. She was equally confident the 
next morning. The larger part of my wardrobe 
had been disposed of; but I could still make a 
tolerably respectable appearance. Even at the 
cost of lacking food, I had recognized the neces¬ 
sity for doing that, if I ever hoped for a situa¬ 
tion. 

As early as was reasonable, I set forth on my 
errand. I could not trust myself to harbor 
hopes; I fixed my mind on any trivial matter I 
could find; but, under every thought, the recol¬ 
lection of what I had done with the ring smarted 
like a coal of fire at my heart. 

I reached the house. It was a stately mansion 
on Madison Avenue. I rang the bell, outwardly 
composed I think, but desperate rather than 
courageous. I gave the colored waiter my card, 
on which I had written my errand, and was shown 
into a reception-room to wait. The morning jour¬ 
nals lay upon the table. I picked up the Herald, 
read my advertisement, and just below it saw 
announced the loss of that very ring, with a 
promise of a reward to any person who should 
return it to the office of Robert Earle, a real- 
estate broker, in one of the up-town streets. 

I bad a paper and pencil in my pocket, and had 
just copied the address, when the door opened, 


and an elderly lady entered the room. Even at 
my first glance she impressed me as the loveliest 
and most winning woman of her age that I had 
ever seen. Her hair was snow-white, but her 
black eyes were as brilliant as at eighteen; her 
complexion was still fair and smooth, and her 
small figure was erect as a dart. She was such 
a dignified-looking little dame that I might have 
been afraid of her, but for that sweet pathetic 
smile, and for the melody, of the low voice with 
which she now greeted me so graciously. 

We talked for a few moments, then she said: 

“ I had cut out your advertisement while in 
the country. I remembered it yesterday, hav¬ 
ing been disappointed in several quarters. I am 
rather a solitary old woman, and I wish a com¬ 
panion. I like young pqople; I am passionately 
fond of music; I am insatiable, too, in the matter 
of having French novels and Italian poetry read 
to me. I want the society of a lady of whom I 
can really make a companion. I don’t keep a 
poodle, and I’m not very bad-tempered," with a 
pleasant home-like laugh, “so I’m not like an 
old woman in a novel." 

Presently I was seated at the piano to exhibit 
my skill, and I speedily forgot everything in the 
entrancing delight which playing Chopin's music 
always caused me. I must add that I had been 
able to keep in practice through the kindness of 
an old musical professor, who occupied a room in 
Mrs. Denton’s house, and had allowed me the use 
of his instrument. 

Mrs. Lathrop was pleased. I saw by her criti¬ 
cisms that she understood what she was talking 
about. I read to her in French and Italian, both 
of which languages had been as familiar to me, 
from childhood, as my own. 

But in spite of her encomiums, I had no hope, 
when she came to ask for a reference; for I had 
none at hand to give. I said, abruptly: “I 
can only give you a written reference—that of 
Mr. Hugh Lindley—he is now in Europe; you 
probably don’t know him." 

“Ah, but I do know him," she answered, sit¬ 
ting down on the sofa by me, and taking my hand 
in hers. “ I want to ask you a question. Are 
you from Baltimore?" 

The crisis had come. There could be only ono 
ending. When she heard my father’s name, 
our interview would close, as all others, at that 
announcement, had closed. 

“I am Walter Hastings’s daughter," I said, 
trying to draw my hand away as I spoke. 

But she kept it held fast, and said, gently: 

“ I was sure of it. I used to know your father 
slightly. Ton remind me of him. My dear, I 
always believed him to be a very unfortunate 
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deeply-injured man. Will you come and live j I packed my slender wardrobe, and meantime 
■with me?” J consulted with the landlady as to how I should 

I could not cry, though I would have given f get the ring to the place designated in Uhe adver- 
worlds to do it. She held my hand, and talked J tisement. We decided that Eddie should run for 
on. She wanted me to come to her that very day. j a hack, and before going to Mrs. Lathrop’s house 
I tried to speak: to tell her about the ring; but I j I should drive to Mr. Earle’s office. Eddie was 
could not. Much as 1 longed to, the words would j to accompany me as far as there, and leave the 
not frame themselves. I only sat still, with my package. 

lips moving in a vain attempt to articulate, shak- I put the ring in a box, and sealed it up ; and 
ing like a leaf from head to foot. J the plan was easily carried into execution. 

She detained me till past noon, doing most of | That night I slept as if I had suddenly been 
the talking, though she managed, very delicately, J transplanted to a new world. It was not until 
to lead me on to relate some details of the past \ the cheerful evening had ended, and I alone in 
year. But I did not want to weary her. All ) the luxurious nest provided for me, that I even 
the while, I was yearning to tell her my secret, \ remembered how strange it was for a woman of 
and I could not. The money! I must have the • Mrs. Lathrop’s age and experience, no matter 

money to redeem the ring! How could I ask? how good-hearted, to take me so entirely on trust 

What could 1 say ? < as she had done. In spite of possessing Mr. 

“ I don’t know what you will think,” I burst > Lindlcy’s letter, I might easily have been an 

out at last. “ I’ve a debt to settle. I must have j impostor—have disappeared with her money. The 
forty dollars, if possible, this very day. Oh, I / next few days, however, brought a reaction. I 
don’t know what—” \ felt singnlarly languid and disinclined to exertion. 

She checked me, by laying her finger on my ' I slept badly, and had little appetite. Mentally 
lips; then went out of the room ; and when she ; and bodily, I was wretched. I did not complain, 
returned, handed me a sealed envelope, saying: < Of course, Mrs. Lathrop could not know that this 
“ Put that in your pocket, my dear. I’m such ! was not my ordinary manner. At last, I was 
a forgetful mortal, that if I don’t hand you the J forced to give in and go to bed, and allow a doctor 
first quarter’s salary now and here, I might not j to be sent for. He said at once that my attack 
remember it at all.” S was in a measure malarial; but that 1 was 

Even my thanks sounded so stiff, that I blushed J suffering also from the reaction after prolonged 
with shame. I stammered something about the < mental worry and anxiety. “ Slight wonder,” 
state of my wardrobe. j he added, when be heard my story, “ after all 

44 Easily remedied—very easily,” she said, j you have lived through.” 
pleasantly. 44 Now I shall let you go, in order \ I have no words to describe Mrs. Lathrop’s 
that I may the sooner have you back. Can you j kindness, and that of the faithful old servants of 
be here by four o’clock? That’s right! I want j her household. If I had been licr daughter, I 
you to take a carriage home. You look tired. < could not have received more attention, or l>een 
Tell the man to come back for you a little before [ more petted. She spent a great deal of her time 
four, remember.” j in my room, while I .was confined in bed ; but 

I would not let her send for a carriage, how- j luckily, that lasted only a little while; though I 
ever. I got up to take my leave. Suddenly j was too weak to do more, even after I got letter, 
my icy apathy broke up. I sobbed like a child. ’ than dress and move about the chamber. I saw 
She soothed me into quiet. But I went away j no one. But I heard about her visitors, and her 
without telling my secret; it would not be 1 grandson, Hugh, who was evidently the joy and 
uttered. pride of her heart. He had been in Washington, 

I still had the pawnbroker’s certificate in my J she told me, and was preparing to go to Europe, 
pocket-book. I went to the place at once. Mr. \ on business which would detain him there for 
Macnam himself received me. He was perfectly J several months. Mrs. Lathrop was very sorry I 
uninquisitivc and indifferent. I opened the could not see him, and ho used to send me pleasant 
envelope to take out the money—there were a messages by her. She talked so much about him, 
hundred and fifty dollars. \ that I almost felt I knew him. He sailed, finally, 

With the ring safe in my possession, I hurried j before I was able to get downstairs. My dear 
to Mrs. Denton’s, told her everything that had ) protectress was sorely grieved at his departure, 
happened, and received her warm congratulations, though she was good enough to say that my 
‘‘I’m not a bit surprised,” she said. 44 1 told society would be a great comfort to her during 
you it was borne in upon me that you’d got to \ his absence. 

the end of your troubles.” j When I had recovered, I tried my best to fulfil 
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my duties, to show my gratitude and appreciation 
of the kindness I received. But always there lay 
at my heart the load of that wretched secret, and 
always I regretted more bitterly that I had not 
told it frankly the first morning I entered the 
house. 

Soon alter my recovery, I received a note from 
Mrs. Denton. She had been aided by kind friends 
to procure another house, and she was really 
prospering, of which I was glad indeed. The 
life I led was uneventful, but oh! so quiet and 
happy, save for that one care. We drove out 
daily; walked when it was pleasant; went to 
theatres and the opera; and had pleasant parties 
at home. All Mrs. Lathrop’s visitors treated me 
as she did: that is, as if I were her youthful 
relative. 

I had been under that hospitable roof for 
nearly three months, and had gradually lulled my 
conscience into a sort of compromise, which left 
me something more like peace. I did not inteud 
always to conceal my sin from my friend. I 
determined that sometime I would make a full 
confession to her. But I still put it off. 

One day, she had gone to visit her lawyer at his 
office. She did not need me, and as I had a slight 
cold, she would not hear of my leaving the house. 
I occupied myself in writing some letters for her; 
among them, one to her grandson, as had happened 
very frequently. Indeed, he had written and 
thanked me personally for my care and attention 
to his grandmother, jtmd had begged me to keep 
him informed of the exact state of her health. 
His letters were always charming. I tried to 
render mine as interesting as possible in return ; 
and Mrs. Lathrop used to pay me a great many 
compliments on them, and would often read to 
me Hugh’s commendations on them, till I told 
her that I should become as vain as a peacock 
very soon. 

Well, as I sat writing in the library, the butler 
brought me a note from Mrs. Lathrop. The mes¬ 
senger was waiting for the reply, the servant said. 
Mrs. Lathrop had forgotten some papers. I was 
to open her toilette-table drawer, in which I 
would find the key to her escritoire; and in the 
pigeon-holes of that escritoire lay the documents 
she had need of. For once the orderly old lady 
was mistaken. The papers were not where she 
thought. I discovered them, however, at length, 
in a drawer; and beneath them lay a box, which 
1 recognized at a glance. 

Could I believe my eyes? I opened the box, 
and saw what I had feared. There was the dia¬ 
mond ring which I had picked up in the street, 
and which had been the cause of all my pa$t 
month’s trouble! 


I closed the escritoire, and dispatched the mes¬ 
senger with the papers. Then my conscience and’ 
I waged a sore battle. It was near dinner-time 
when Mrs. Lathrop returned. Up to the moment 
when we met, I thought I should have the cour¬ 
age to tell.her. But I went to bed with my secret 
unuttered. Two weeks elapsed. The secret was 
still lying like a leaden weight on my conscience. 
News had come to Mrs. Lathrop, meantime, that 
she might expect her grandson in another week. 
Days before the time appointed, however, he 
arrived. He had purposely misled her, so that 
she need not worry over his voyage. 

I had been out in the carriage to do some shop¬ 
ping for her, and to visit a hospital in which she 
was interested. On my return, I went directly 
up to her dressing-room, and heard her call, in 
answer to my knock : 

“ Don’t stand there tapping like Poe’s raven, 
my precious child, but come in—come in.’’ 

I opened the door. As 1 crossed the threshold, 
I caught sight of a gentleman sitting by her. 

“ Here is Hugh !” she cried. “ Who shall say 
that surprises are not delightful things ? Miriam, 
come and shake hands with my boy. You don’t 
need to have him introduced.” 

Indeed, I did not! ile rose and moved towards 
me, with extended hands, saying, cordially: 

“ I am so glad to meet you at last, Miss 
Hastings; and I won't be treated as a stranger: 
for your letters make me feel that I know you 
well already.” 

I was looking full in the lace of the man who 
had taken the ring from me in the pawnbroker’s 
shop; yet there was no more sign of recognition 
in his countenance than if we had never met. 

I don’t know what I said. I know I talked 
and laughed; then got out of the room, on the 
plea of dressing for dinner—my brain was in a 
| whirl. Even in my own chamber I dared not 

< give way. I remembered that my veil lmd been 
5 partly over my face while I was in the shop. 

! It was evident that he had not recognized me. 
i But by what chance had he been them at all ? 

| Reader, two months elapsed, and still I kept 

< my secret; and always its burden grew heavier. 

| The time came when I learned that my heart had 

gone out towards Hugh Lathrop as it had never 

< done towards any man: and this consciousness 

i ' added to my trouble. 

How good be was to me—how gentle and kind 1 
The dear old lady never seemed so happy as 
when we were together. I suppose that my 
| manner changed when I learned whither the 
i charm of his society had led me. and that I grew 
< cold and stiff in manner; but he was not a man 
j to endure that in silence. 
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He came suddenly upon me, one evening, as I 
sat alone in the twilight, and said, abruptly: 

“ Miriam—Miss Hastings—have I offended 
you?” 

“No, no,” I exclaimed, frightened and ready 
to cry. “Why should you think so? What 
have I done?” 

“Avoided me during the past few days,” he 
answered; “ hurt me cruelly: for I love you with > 
all my heart and soul.” ! 

He was on his knees beside me, kissing my j 
hands, pouring out wild words that I shall not j 
record here. 

I was near fainting. I pushed him away, 
summoned my remaining strength, and cried 
out: 

“I am not fit: I am deceitful, untruthful, 
cowardly ! Oh! it was I who found the ring—it 
was I who pawned it! Ah, I wonder that I am 
not dead of shame at deceiving Mrs. Lathrop so 
long.” 

I tried to rise. I wanted to get out of his sight. 
But he held my hands fast; and, amid the whirl 
in my brain, I heard him say, softly: 

“ My darling, you were not in the least bound 
to tell. Anyway, it was not necessary, for we 
knew it all from the first. Mr. Lindley had 
written to grandmother, asking her to aid you. 
We had tried vainly to find you. When you 
gave your name, that was enough. I followed 
you; saw Mrs. Denton while you had gone about 
the advertisement; then we sent the note. You 


see how easy it all was to manage, and what a 
mercy you found the ring.” 

I believe 1 did lose my senses for a little. But 
his kisses soon brought them back. He explained 
to me how he chanced to be in the shop: in 
behalf of a friend, whose jewels he wished to 
redeem. Macnara had been called out, and, 
hearing the bell, he went in to say that the 
pawnbroker would be back soon; but, before he 
could speak, I had stated my business and told 
my name. 

And when I had strength, he took me, tremb¬ 
ling and frightened, to Mrs. Lathrop’s room, 
calling out, as we entered: 

“ Grandma, look here! ” 

She gave one glance at us, standing ther^. arm 
in arm; then went nearer hysterics than I ever 
S saw her before—or after: clapped her hands, 

; hugged us both, and cried, between tears and 
;! laughter: 

“At last! at last! My darling girl, I thought 
; that stupid boy never would find courage to speak. 
He rode off on some hobby that you loved an 
unknown fiend, and that it was this which 
made you so often restless and melancholy. 
Men are all such geese!” 

As I write, the diamond ring is on my hand; 
I have been a happy, happy wife for a decade, 
and Hugh spoils me more and more. Ho says 
that grandma spoils our two little children so 
| terribly, that he is obliged to do it in order to 
keep the balance even. 


LOST. 

BY CLARA B. BRATS. 


Lost for the want of a little faith. 

Many a flower in quaint disguise, 
Dying a painful lingering death— 
Dying like hope in a woman's eyes. 

Lost for the want of a little care 
Many a blossom of love and trust, 


Some that would have been wondrous fair 
Wither and crumble away to dust. 

Lost in Christian and heathen lands. 

Many a noble generous aim 
Lost for the want of a helping hand— 
Looking for succor that never came. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 

BT t. B. C. TAPPAB. 


B* a woman ne’er so bold 
She never can 
Without her tan, 

For so I’m told 
In writ of old, 

Bewitch a man. 


Vulcan himself was cold 
And Phoebus dan 
From Venus ran 
Till In the wold 
r Neath mossy mold 
She found a fkn. 
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BT MBS. M. SUKPFEY PETERS. 


The village adjacent to Uncle Israel’s cabin < lady hunts fur Juba to-morrow, an’ fin’s him 
was honored, one summer, by the advent of Mon- i nowhar ? Now fur No’fulk, Va’ginny! A better 
sieur Delapine, who came there for health and j time dan dis yere’ll be long a-comin’.” 
recreation. His valet, Scipio, took delight in j Finally, turning a somersault backwards, as a 
telling marvelous tales of things he had seen in > sort of escape-valve to his excited feelings, Juba 
the great world. It is possible that neither Baron \ began a promiscuous rummaging through the pet 
Munchausen nor Sinbad the Sailor ever dilated on \ possessions of his aunt. Fortunately for her peaee 
stranger lands or peoples. It set Juba wild to;' of mind, the large “chist,” enshrining her most 
“see de wo ld” also. Once he hinted something I; cherished belongings, was double-locked, and the 
of this to Uncle Israel. “None o’ dat, now,” \ key, Juba remembered with dismay, was hooked 
was the prompt answer. “ Yo* jes’ stay at home, J that moment, securely, to the waistband of her 
an’ do yo’ work; a rollin’ stone nebber gits no > ample apron. 

moss nohow, as de Scriptur’ says.” 5 “An’ de on’y Sunday clo’es I’se got’s in dat 

But when Juba repeated this to Scipio, the \ ’dentical chist,” he whimpered. “ What’s I 

latter laughed derisively. \ gwine ter do widout ’em?” 

“I tell yo’ what, Juba,” he said: “ ef I wuz ; A survey of the tattered garments dangling 
ei young ez yo’ is, an’ no wife ner chile ter be against the gable wall of his own special cuddy, 
millstones roun’ my neck, I’d nebber mind what , under the roof, did not tend, either, to soothe 
de ole man says, but .set out fo’ de happy lan’ o’ , his perturbed spirit. 

Ckna&n myself. Gunny muggles! I’d go an’ see \ “I mought ez well gib it up,” he groaned, 

da wo’ld, an’‘fiot stay pokin’ yere on dis ole \ “’Tain’t no use goin’ in rags like dese.” 

plantashun.” j Suddenly a brilliant idea struck him. 

Juba rolled his eyes. Visions of lands of \ “Huccum!” he cried, “I kin be ez fine ez 
enchantment rose before him. \ Mr. Skippo hisselfl Ain’t dar dem rej’mentals 

“’Specs de ole folks’ll cut up didoes,” he > ob Daddy Isrul? Dey’se got brass buttons, too 
said. “But den, cf Juba’s once off,* dey can’t . —all ober ’em. An’ de coat is scissors-tail, too. 
cut up him, kin dey? Jes’ say whar I’se got . Dar hain't none like it been made since de big 
ter go fust, when I sets out, Mr. Skippo.” j muster-days, mos’ t’irty years back, l’se heerd 
“Oh, ter de seapo’t somewhar,” carelessly J Uncle Isrul say. His ole mars’er gib’em to’im.” 
returned Scipio. “ No’fulk, Va’ginny, say. It’s J Trembling in all his joints with excitement, 
ec good a place ez any ter start from—eh, Jube?” ? Juba tumbled down the rickety ladder, and, 
Juba nodded. j dragging from underneath the four-post bed the 

Scipio winked, and nodded too; but, privately, > chest devoted to the wardrobe of Uncle Israel, 
he guessed that Juba was only in fun, as he him- J he began to overhaul its contents, lighting at the 
self was. The trouble was, however, that Juba \ very bottom on the famous regimentals, covered all 
took the proposition in dead earnest; and so, \ ov^r with rows of brass buttons, as he had said, 
secretly began preparations for his departure, i each bravely displaying the American eagle. 

Fortune favored him. Aunt Hannah had to j “Whew!” he cried, “won’t Daddy be on his 
keep a night-watch, about this time, with a sick ^hagh hoss when he misses dese? Juba Beasle, 
member of the “Nevolin 8ociety,” of which she,' yo’ll hab some fas’ trabbelin’ ter do when yo’ 
was the president. So, with strict injunctions to > take ’em, or de ole man’ll cotch yo’, sho’.” 
Juba to “keep his eyes open, an’ watch t’ings,” j Very soon, the regimentals were strapped into 
she departed. \ a bundle, and hung upon the crook of “ Ole 

From the “double-shuffle” and “pigeon’s- < Isrul’s” Sunday cane. Then selecting from his 
wing” Juba executed on the stoop, as the j own garments the best tow-linen jacket and 
fluttering of her “flop-eared” bonnet vanished j trousers he had, Juba hung them on a chair, 
at the turn of the lane, one might judge how he , where he could lay hands upon them the first 
enjoyed the prospect before him. “Whoopee!” j thing in the morning. Aunt Hannah’s corner- 
he exclaimed, turning round and round as if on < cupboard furnished a substantial lunch, which 
a pivot. “Won’t dar be a rumpus when de ole J he added to his equipment. 
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Thus prepared for an early start, Juba, wearied 
by the unusual strain on body and mind, yawned, 
beginning to think of climbing up to his bunk 
in the cabin-lofl, when all at once his eye fell on 
Aunt Hannah’s company-bed, seductive in its 
starchy whiteness of pillow-slip and counterpane, 
that loomed up before his eyes too invitingly to 
be resisted. 

“’Twill be de fust time, an’ de las’, I reckon,” 
he chuckled, as he turned down the crisp sheets 
and slipped in between them. “Aunt Hanner’d 
pepper an’ brilo dis chicken ef she cotched ’im 
on dis roos’; he’ll take keer, dough, ter be offen 
it, an’ on de high road ter No’falk, ’fore de*break 
ob day.” 

And, sure enough, long before the sun had 
time to light up the Allegheny peaks, Juba, 
whistling to keep his courage up, was briskly 
trudging along the by-roads, making for a dis¬ 
tant station, where he might board a train without 
fear of having troublesome questions asked. 

For quite a distance his sturdy legs were plied, 
almost in rivalry of those of Jack in the Seven- 
League Boots. But so much active exercise 
naturally soon brought a gnawing sense of hun¬ 
ger. In the recesses of a woodland he stopped, 
therefore, to rest and refresh himself. A hearty 
breakfast was made from the contents of the 
wallet; and he was about to resume his tramp, 
when the weight of his bundle suggested to him j 
the idea of trying on his regimentals. “ De tow- j 
linen jacket an’ trousers’ll be lighter ter shoul-! 
der,” he Baid; and presto! in less than five 
minutes, the change was effected. That the suit 
was a moth-eaten one, of rather loose fit, made) 
small difference to our hero, when the sleeve-cuffs \ 
were turned back, and the slight—very slight— 
trailing of the swallow-tails on the ground was \ 
remedied by pinning them up with a few big j 
thorns from a thorn-bush near by. Nor was j 
ttere the shadow of a fault to be found with the j 
cap. It fitted him to a T, while, in length and 
whiteness, its plume might have rivaled that of 
Henry of Navarre. 

With head erect, and shoulders braced, Juba 
set forth again on his march, the few wayfarers 
he met exalting his soul by their stares and j 
ejaculations. Towards sunset, he saw a lad, 
possibly four or five years his senior, lying full 
length on the ground, under a rail-fence. As he 
swaggered proudly forward, this ragged stranger 
got up, and, with both hands thrust deep in his 
trousers-pockets, leered at Juba. 

“Stars an’ brass buttons, Cap’n,” was his 
salutation, “ hab yo’ been in de army, fightin’ de 
Iqjuns?” 

“No, sah,” returned Juba, politely, “I hain’t 


j’ined de army yit, sah, but I’se gwine ter j’ine, 

I s’pose. Jes’ now I’se boun’ fo’ No’fulk.” 

“Yo’ don’t calkerlate ter go de whole way 
ter-night, does yo’ ?” 

“1 reckon not,” rejoined our traveler, indig¬ 
nantly. “ No’fulk’s way off yandcr. I’ll be 
gwine er lot ob days, I ’spec.” 

“Yo’ will, eh?” nudging Juba in the ribs. 

“ Why moughtn’t we jog ’long togedder er bit, 
den? What say, Cap’n?” 

“All right; I’m ’greeable,” promptly assented 
Juba, who, tired of his own society already, was 
quite willing for almost any kind of companion¬ 
ship. Besides, ragged as George W’ashington 
Lupkins looked, for that was the euphonious 
name of his new acquaintance, Juba did not 
think he would find him uncongenial as a com¬ 
rade. Nor was he mistaken. One was as fall of 
mischief and frolic as the other. 

A flock of geese, placidly swimming on the mill¬ 
pond, was their first victim. They succeeded in 
stoning the birds so close to the flood-gates, that 
two or three of the feeblest were drawn by the 
current down among the clanking, grinding 
wheels. Their next prank was to madden a 
belligerent ram, until, frantic with rage, he came 
near cracking his fronuil bone, butting against 
the sharp angle of the fence, from behind which 
they were tantalizing him. At last, however, 
they met their match. It was quite late in the 
evening when they came upon a motherly old 
cow, quietly munching her cud in a meadow, 
and began to torment her in various ways. She 
bore it, at first, with quiet contempt; but when 
they began to be too presumptuous, she suddenly 
turned on them. George Washington dropped the 
rail with which he had been punching her, and 
scaled the fence like a monkey. Juba was not 
so fortunate. One of his luckless coat-tails got 
entangled in a bramble, and was torn half off in 
his effort to escape. The check was but moment¬ 
ary, yet it was sufficient. His enraged pursuer 
overtook him, her head went down, her horns 
caught him, and he was pitched over the fence, 
into a puddle, almost before he knew it. As he 
plunged headforemost down into the pool, the 
white plume of his cap disappeared beneath the 
green scum, like that of another Curtius precipi¬ 
tated into the gulf. 

Alas! for his glory, when he emerged, a 
moment after, dripping and defiled with mire. 
If the boy’s pride and feelings were hurt by bis 
downfall, how much more did they suffer after 
he and George Washington had turned the coat 
\ about to find it pretty much in the plight of 
\ Bo-peep’s lost sheep. But, when the martial 
\ cap had been fished out of the puddle, and lay 
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at Juba's feet in limp forlornness, be sat weakly \ 
down, staring at the wreck disconsolately. \ 

“ 1 niought ez well turn roun’ an’ go back ter [ 
Aunt Banner,’’ he whimpered. “ Wi* dese yere ! 
rej’mentals sp’iled teetotalum, ’tain’t no use in > 
gwine on, ez I kin see, fur nobody wouldn’t look j 
at me widout de brass buttons.” 

“Cracky-my-crinky, Juba!” interrupted George \ 
Washington, consolingly. “De clo’es ain’t sp’iled \ 
pas’ filin’. Whack off dis udder tail ob de coat, | 
an’ dar yo’ is, wid er roun’-about, same’z de nex’ \ 
sojer. Juny bug! but Mist’ss Cow did souse yo’ \ 
well, dat’s a fac’. But cf yo’ don’t likede clo’es 
now, er fine gcmman an’ Cap’n like yo* is boun’ $ 
fur ter hab money plenty. Ef yo’ hain’t los’ j 
dat in de ma’sh, ’twill be easy ter buy ’em at \ 
Xo’fulk, Va’ginny.” \ 

Aghast at the possibility of having lost his j 
secreted store, Juba promptly stooped to feel in j 
his boot-leg. i 

His new friend watched him anxiously. j 

“It’8 0 K, ain’t it?” he questioned, as Juba \ 
finished his inspection with a sigh of relief. \ 
Juba nodded. “ When er feller’s only got er j 
little, he don’t ncbber lose much,” he answered, j 
warily. j 

“'Specialum when he hides what he’s got \ 
in his boot-leg,” said George Washington. “ But j 
fee yere, frien’, at dis plume ob yo’ hat, wijl yo’ ? j 
It looks like de longes’ tail-fedder ob er rooster \ 
arter er wet day in de barnyard, don’t it? Let’s > 
wash it off an’ let it dry.” j 

By the time this delicate piece of laundry-work $ 
was accomplished, it began to grow dusk. Juba, ^ 
sick at heart, would gladly have turned back, i 
but for the gibes of his new friend, and, possibly, j 
for a secret fear of what would follow from the \ 
ruin of Daddy Israel’s treasured regimentals, j 

Secretly brushing a tear or two from the tip j 
of his nose, therefore, he followed slowly alter ! 
George Washington. But the two were not the \ 
blithe companions they had been before. Juba’s ! 
homesick longings went on increasing; and it j 
was with a sinking spirit that he saw the twilight j 
darkening the sky. \ 

“It’s mos' ’bout time ter fink ob turnin’ in \ 
somewhar fur de night, ain’t it?” questioned < 
George Washington. “ What say ter bunkin’ in ; 
d« lof’ ob dat farm-stable yander?” 

“Anywhar, so’z I kin pull off my boots,” 
eagerly assented Juba, who was limping along 
painfully: for the boots were so soaked, and his 
feet so swollen and blistered, that he could hardly 
walk. It was only by the united efforts of him¬ 
self and George Washington that the boots were 
finally drawn off. Then Juba sat down ruefully 
in the hay-mow, to soothe his aching toes by 
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gently drying and rubbing them with wisps of 
the meUow hay stowed in the loft. 

For a time, George Washington exerted himself 
to cheer up the drooping spirit of his discomfited 
comrade; but it proved dull work to crack jokes 
to the music of Juba’s dolorous sniffles; so he 
stopped talking by-and-bye, and, curling himself 
up in a hollow of sweet-scented hay, was soon 
fast asleep. 

Even Juba’8 miseries were overcome later by 
the fatigues of his long tramp. So, after creeping 
out of the wet regimentals, to slink crestfallen 
into the despised tow-linen once more, he made 
ready to follow George Washington’s example. 
First, however, he _bethought himself of the 
treasure hidden in his boot-leg. For safety, he 
would have drawn on the boots to sleep in ; but 
he found that the mere effort to thrust his 
swollen toes into them gave him too much pain: 
so, with a twist of hay, he rolled them into a 
piUow for his head ; and spreading out the luck¬ 
less regimentals alongside of him to dry, he crept 
under his covering of faded clover-blooms, and 
was speedily unconscious of all his woes. 

He must have slept soundly: for he was only 
aroused by the sun poking one of his long yellow 
fingers into his sleep-weighted eyes. He stretched 
himself, then yawned, raised himself up on his 
elbow, and, rubbing his eyes, stared about ihe 
small hay-loft. 

Why, where had George Washington Lupkins 
taken himself to ? And the regimentals—had 
they walked off, also? And “ Gunny muggles ! ” 
digging vigorously into his hay pillow: where 
were his boots, and the shining dollars that 
he had hidden in their secret pockets? Boor 
Juba! they were gone. Stunned by the sudden 
sense of loss, he sank back aguin into his warm 
bed, speechless. 

But, after awhile, he was roused to renewed 
life by the sound of voices in the stablc-yard 
below. Surely there was something familiar in 
the tones of one of the speakers. Quaking at 
heart, the runaway crept to a crevice, and looked 
cautiously down. 

At the same instant, “Ole Uncle Isrul,” sitting 
astride of “Buck,” the long-eared spindle-legged 
mule, which Juba knew only too well, looked up. 
I His eyes, and the eyes of the culprit, met. 

I “Ez I wuz sayin’, sah,” the old man placidly 

/ continued, to the red-headed man who was 

) 

’> evidently the owner of the stable, “ez I wuz 
? remarkin’: * A rollin’ stone gadders no moss.’ 

My ole woman Hanner sets er mons’rous store 
\ by dat boy; an’ ez fur me, I sets er mons’rous 
\ store by dem rej’mentals my young mars'er gib 
\ me, nigh t’irty year ago. I ’specs ef we wuz 
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ter look in dat lof’ now, we mougkt fin* de boy— 
an' de clo’es, too.” 

But there was no need for the search proposed: 
for Juba, having screwed up his courage to con¬ 
fess all, slipped down the ladder, into full view 
of the patriarch. 

“ Ez 1 wuz sayin’,” remarked that worthy, slyly 
winking at Juba, “yo’ mammy sets cr mons’rous 
store by yo’, boy. So git yo’ bundle, an’ come 


’long, chile. Me an* Buck hain’t got no time ter 
waste in pleasure-’scurshuns ’bout de country.” 

It was not a propitious time for confessions. 
But if Juba’s ride home behind Daddy Israel was 
one of somewhat painful discomfort, that morn¬ 
ing, it is at least safe to suppose that it was 
nothing to the reckoning which he had to make 
with Aunt Hannah, when he got home. Juba 
remembers that reckoning to this day. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 


BY CLINTON 


An f she looked so strango and sad that night, 
By the rosebush slim and tall, 

Away from the blase and glare of light 
In the shadow by the wall; 

And I stood and watched her, wan and white. 
Through the music’s rise and fall. 

I wondered what could have caused the frown 
To lurk on her fair young brow, 

And the happy look in her eyes of brown 
To seem so sorrowful now; 

And I thought I saw her face cast down 
Like a nun that breathes a vow. 

The dancers paused; I stole to her side, 

And my heart within me stirred 

■With a quick glad throb of conscious pride 
At her smiling welcome word: 

The laughter about us rose and died, 

But her voice was all I heard. 

Then they played a joyous wild refrain— 

A waltz that was swift and sweet. 

The warm blood swirled to my wildered brain 
As our glances chanced to meet; 

I saw her flush as we danced—we twain— 

Wo the melody’s rhythmic beat. 


But the music ceased, and afar we strayed 
To j shadowy flower-filled room, 

Where a tinkling fountain plashed and pluyed 
Like a faint chime in the gloom: 

And we sat in a bower that the leafage made 
’Mong the fairest flowers in bloom. 

Ah, me! the charm of the odorous air, 

Of the hour and time and place! 

She plucked a rose from her glossy hair. 

As white as her milk-white laco, 

And gave it me. Like a saint’s in prayer 
Was her lovely lily face. 

Then I thought I heard the violins moan. 

Like the wind that wails and blows. 

And I looked and saw the leavos had blown 
From the stem of my soft white rose: 

She heard and saw, for she sot like stone, 

*< As wan os the drifted snows. 

t 

< 

r She laughed no more when her eyes met mine, 

S And few were the words she said ; 

1 ' My heart, o’erbrimming with love's sweet wine. 

Grew icy with fear and dread: 

Ere the sun next morn kissed the mourning pine. 
She lay like the white rose—dead. 


MY ROSE-GARDEN. 


BT MINNIE IRVING. 


This wild rose-garden of mine— 

Come enter it, yon who will; 

The sunbeams over it shine, 

And on every tangled vine 
The dew Is glistening still. 

Here, crimson-petaled, unfold 
' The richeet roees of love; 

Though sprung from the dark earth-mold. 
There gleams in each heart of gold 
The light of the sun above. 

Here, pale with his frosty breath. 

In a nook where the spider weaves, 


Blossoms the rose of death: 

Like a white soul bursting its sheath. 
Or a dove asleep iu the leavos. 

Here arc buds for the maiden's breast. 
Blushing because they unclose; 

And thornier than the rest. 

With last night’s dews oppressed. 

The poet’s golden rose. 

I have planted this garden of bloom. 
So that, when I am dead, 

Each wind that brings the perfume 
Of the roses over my tomb 
Their fragrant petals may shed. 
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EDITH’S LOVER. 


BY B. WARDS HASTINGS. 


“ Be sure not to get the ribbon, unless it is a \ 
perfect match; just fire and a half yards, one- ; 
fourth of an inch wide. And don’t forget the < 
Ian!” | 

These words were called out in a vigorous feini-j 
nine voice, with a little imperious ring in it, that } 
spoke volumes as to the character of the person j 
who uttered them. \ 

May Edgerton, to whom they were addressed, j 
ran lightly out of the gate, and, with a more \ 
sedate step, walked down the street. \ 

What a beautiful morning it was, she thought, \ 

as she smoothed down the soft brown fur of j 
her winter suit., And how happy she was! for > 
to-night, Thanksgiving Eve, the party given by > 
the Wardes was to come off: the first grown-up 5 
party she had ever been to; and at this very ■ 
moment she was on her way down-town to moke ; 
various small purchases for the eventful night— 
purchases very insignificant, probably, to most 
people, but, to her, pregnant with all sorts of 
vague delightful possibilities. She would get the 
loveliest big bunch of red roses, if only her funds 
held out. They had some at Bradley’s that she 
had been longing for ever since week before last. 
Very pretty May Edgerton looked, as she tripped 
down street with a gladsome light in her eyes. 
Very pretty she looked, thought all the passers-by 
as they noticed her tingling cheeks, her soft wind¬ 
blown hair, and her smiling mouth. 

But here was Bradley’s, and it was really quite j 
full of people. The whole feminine world seemed \ 
to be out shopping. There was much pretty j 
indecision and wrangling going on over the coun- j 
ter. Was this lace quite fine enough? Would 1 
this ribbon be a perfect match? Would not this ;> 
be more becoming, if it were of a paler tint? * 
May reached the flower-counter at last. There ! 
was the identical bunch of roses; but their price \ 
exceeded what she could spare. With a wistful \ 
look at the crimson half-blown buds, she turned i 
away; but only to encounter a pair of kindly < 
brown eyes bent on her intently. She blushed, < 
and, in her confusion, dropped one of her j 
packages. The owner of the eyes picked it up j 
and handed it to her, and, in response to May’s > 
murmur of thanks, touched his hat in a gentle- j 
manly and respectful manner. May walked along i 
very rapidly, her face tingling with mortification < 
at finding herself so upset merely by a pair of \ 


brown eyes. She was already half-way home, 
when she remembered Edith’s fan. There was 
nothing to do about it but to turn back. The fan 
fortuuately was mended; so, taking it up, May 
started for home once more. 

Just as she approached the door, Belle Somers, 
a neighbor of the Edgertons, came along. With 
her were two gentlemen, one of whom it did not 
take May long to see was the owner of the brown 
eyes which she had seen at Bradley’s. 

“ Oh ! I am so glad we met you, May,” cried 
Belle, effusively. “ Let me introduce my cousin, 
Mr. Ralph Somers, and his friend, Mr. Philip 
Dinsmore, from L—. Miss May Edgerton.” 

“ But you did not finish that story you were 
telling me,” said Belle, as soon as the introduc¬ 
tion was over, “ about some pretty girl you met. 
Mr. Dinsmore,” addressing May, with, a half- 
satirical glance at the gentleman, “ really seems 
to think there are pretty girls in Alton.” 

Dinsmore, man of the world though he was, 
looked confused; and May, confident it was of 
her he had been speaking, blushed furiously. 

Belle, seeing there was something wrong, 
interposed, with her usual tact'. 

Dinsmore, too, rallied, and pretended it was a 
little incident that had occurred on the train. 
He told the story well. How tall he was! this 
graceful easy gentleman of the world, thought 
May, as she glanced shyly at him; and what a 
wonderful self-possession, to escape so easily from 
,his dilemma. There was a certain undefinable 
air of good-breeding about him, moreover, which 
could not but be felt. A quiet sense of humor 
lurked in the corners of his mouth, which was 
not contradicted by the smiling brown eyes. By 
the time he had finished his story, they had 
reached the Edgertons’ gate. 

“ Is Edith going to be at home this afternoon?” 
asked Belle, as they paused. 

“ Yes, I believe so,” said May. 

“Because,” she went on, “I would like to 
bring these two gentlemen over to be entertained, 
as I have an engagement at the dressmaker’s, 
which, you know, is always imperative.” And 
she gave a bright little laugh. 

A few hours later, the two gentlemen made 
their appearance at the Edgerton cottage. It 
seemed that Dinsmore had spent some years 
traveling in Europe, and, in response to Edith’s 

(516) 
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questions—for Edith appropriated him at once— l thrown the long loose-wristed tan gloves, which 
lie told, in easy rambling style, of the people he j were to complete her toilette. The gown had been 
had met, and the countries he had visited—varied j Mrs. Edgerton’s wedding-dress. Originally it 
now and then with some droll incident that had i> had consisted of the silk, with a delicate tulle- 
occurred in his own experience. ? like texture over it. Out of this latter, May’s 

When Belle at last returned, she found them | dress for the evening had been fashioned, so that 
in a perfect gale of merriment. j the wedding-dress made two dresses now. May’s 

A few hours later, the two sisters were up in < was very flufly and airy in appearance, and with 
their pretty room, engaged in the all-important J only the great bunch of crimson half-blown roses 
occupation of dressing. Mrs. Edgerton was there. < caught in the folds, May vras quite as sweet and 
She was suffering from a neuralgic headache, to s bewitching as Edith was stately and beautiful, 
frequent attacks of which she was subject. s It was not long before the door-bell announced 
“ Mother dear,” said Edith, “ do go and lie j the carriage of Mrs. Willoughby. Ten minutes 
down. You really are not fit to be up.” > later found them in the ladies’ dressing-room at 

“But, my dear, you will be sure to need me £ the Warde mansion. Here, girls—pretty and ugly, 
before you get through,” said the mother. “Ah, 5 tall and petite, stylish and plain, dignified and 
who can that be, I wonder?” For there was a j pert—were all plunged in one grand maelstrom 
loud knock at the front-door, heard all over the < of small-talk, clamor, and the arts of the dressing- 
house. , j table, “ nameless now and forevermore.” 

“Mrs. Willoughby surely would not come so s “Don’t my sleeves look as though they were 
early,” said Edith, with her mouth full of pins, j too tight?” queried one fair damsel at the mirror, 
For, in consequence of Mrs. Edgerton’s neuralgia, \ who was skillfully doctoring the pink tip of her 
Mrs. Willoughby was to chaperone the two girls, j saucy nose with the powder-puff. “ No, they fit 
Suddenly May heard Edith exclaim: “Oh, how J beautifully,” replied a girl in pink, who was put- 
lovely ! Who brought them?” And, looking up, £ ting on her slippers—a rather arduous task, for 
she saw a big bunch of jacqueminot roses in her £ she was encumbered with more than the usual 
mother’s hands, which the housemaid had just £ embonpoint. “ But do you know that I actually 
brought in. \ came off and forgot my fan ; ain’t that too bad?” 

“ They are for May, the girl Says,” remarked j “ You can have mine whenever you want it,” said 
Mrs. Edgerton. f an obliging young lady, seated on the bed; “I’m 

Edith gave a~look of skeptical surprise, first at! not going to dance much to-night, and so will not 
the flowers, then at her sister. \ need it.” “ Oh, thank you ! You are the dearest 

May drew a deep breath of incredulous delight/s girl on earth. It will go beautifully with my pink 
“How strange! It must be some mistake,” J dress, too.” “ How high your hair is dressed,” 
she said, as she put her face down among the > remarked another, to a young lady whose head 
cool petals and inhaled their fragrance. But j was arranged a-la-Ponjpadour, and was white 
there was a card with her name written out ] with powder. So marvelously intricate were the 
legibly on it—“ Miss May Edgerton.” And then ’ coils and convolutions of this extraordinary head- 
so presumptuous a thought came into her head l gear, that everyone noticed it at once. “ Oh, 
that she banished it immediately. \ yes!” she replied, “ Cousin Clara writes me from 

“ What are you blushing about, May?” said j New York that no one thinks of wearing her hair 
Edith, in a tone that was not wholly sweet- j down now; they all wear it up high.” “Yes, it 
tempered. j is really worse than the stock market, the way 

“ It is the reflection of the roses, probably,” j it goes up and down,” said Edith, smiling. Then 
said Mrs. Edgerton, smiling in spite of herself, j she caught sight of May’s face, and in a few 
“There—is that the right place?” queried ! minutes they had both joined Mrs.^Willoughby, 
Edith, as she stood on tiptoe, that she might the > and were pnying their respects to their hostess, 
better arrange a glittering dagger in the dark \ The music soon struck up a waltz, and Ralph 
high coils of her hair. \ Somers carried off Edith, while May was left to 

The pretty piquant attitude would have made \ the tender mercies of a ministerial-looking youth, 
a study for an artist. Her heavy white silk fell \ by the name of Brown, whose hair was very 
in loose classic folds about her well-shaped form, ! light, whose neck was very long, and whose cars 
with only a little filmy lace here and there, and j were very large. He aspired to learn how to 
a bunch of dull-golden buttercups, to relieve the / dance; and after deprecatingly disclaiming all 
dead white. The square train and high-heeled > knowledge of the Terpsichorean art, he sur- 
slippcrs added a quaint richness to the whole > prised May by asking her to try this one. She 
that was very charming. On the bureau were \ obligingly consented, but with some misgivings. 
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These were fully realized; for, after certain 
remarkable contortions of his body, which excited 
much mortification on May’s part, and pity on the 
part of the bystanders, after many jostlingB and 
collisions, after many silent and strong impreca¬ 
tions in the hearts of the other dancers, May had 
to sink down exhausted in a chair, while the 
young man by the name of Brown, with the long 
neck, the ministerial bearing, and the gamboling 
legs, after wiping his perspiring brow, seized her 
fan, and produced a small but devastating tornado 
in her neighboijiood, causing quite a panic among 
certain young ladies, who stood in constant dread 
of discomposing their bangs, some of whom fled for 
their lives—that is to say, for their frizzes. Just 
at that moment, Belle Somers and Mr. Dinsmore 
floated past, while May looked ready to cry with 
vexation. The music ceased, and Mr. Dinsmore 
and Belle walked towards a vacant chair near 
her. Belle actually began a conversation with 
the bashful young man by the name of Brown; 
while Dinsmore, after a few general remarks, came 
up and asked May for the next dance. Her face 
flushed with pleasure as she gave it to him, for 
she was passionately fond of dancing. Partners 
now poured in fast. “ Miss May, won’t you give 
me the next quadrille?” asked one gilded youth ; 
while another demanded “ the fourth dance from 
this.” “And I wont the second polka on the pro¬ 
gramme,” chimed in another tall stripling. She 
was surrounded by quite a bevy of youthful 
admirers, eagerly solicitous as to the state of her 
programme; and, woman-like, she wag happy. 
She only wished they were not quite so young, 
and that certain of them could boast something 
more tangible in the shape of a mustache—one 
dark and heavy, like Mr. Dinsmore’s; for instance. 

That gentleman, meanwhile, was resting his 
manly form against a pillar, watching, with an 
amused smile. May’s pretty little gestures. She 
was very happy, and very much excited. Her 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks were flushed, her hair 
was a trifle disordered: but it was not unbecom¬ 
ing, thought Philip Dinsmore. It would only be 
a little while, he thought, before she would lose 
all this charming freshness. But now she was as 
artless and lovable as it was possible for a young 
girl of eighteen to be. The lace had fallen down 
about her throat, and revealed the soft tempting 
curves there. And what a sweet mouth she had. 
It had always been one of Philip Dinsmore’s 
theories, that more could be told from the expres¬ 
sion of a person’s mouth than from any other 
feature except the eyes. Then what a bewitching 
tittle turn that was which she gave her head, just 
then: it was so indescribably naive. She was 
as unlike her sister Edith qs sunshine is to fire- 


: light. This reminded him that be had not asked 
Edith yet for a dance. So, sauntering off, he idly 
went in search of her. But no: her programme 
was full. He was really disappointed, and staid 
by her side till the music struck up, and his turn 
came to dance with May. 

Among his many accomplishments he was a 
good dancer, and he was pleased to find that he 
had an excellent partner in May. As for May, she 
was in the seventh heaven of bliss; and when the 
music ceased, and be said : “Why, Miss May, you 
dance quite divinely,” her rapture was complete. 
Then he asked her if she did not have one or two 
dances left that she could give him. “ Yes, there 
were just three.” “Could he have them all?” 
“Certainly, if he wanted them.” Dinsmore 
smiled down into the sweet eyes of his unsophis¬ 
ticated . little friend. Secretly, he knew that he 
had done wrong to ask fbr all three, for May 
would probably get a maternal lecture in conse¬ 
quence, the next morning. Still, he could not 
feel sorry. Then he told her how disappointed 
he had been to find that Edith's programme was 
full. “ Your sister is very beautiful and very 
clever,” he said, which remark caused May to 
look thoughtful for fully two minutes. “ He is 
in love with Edith,” she said. 

“Those flowers of yours are exceedingly fra¬ 
grant,” he next ventured to say, glancing at the 
roses in her belt. 

“ Yes, I received them this evening, just before 
I came; and I cannot imagine who sent them.” 

“That is very strange. I gave young ladies 
credit for greater powers of intuition than that,” 
he answered, laughing. And May was quite 
satisfied, from his tone, that he knew nothing 
about them. Shall we own that she was also 
disappointed—so disappointed, she could almost 
have cried? 

They sauntered to a sofa, half hidden by the 
ample folds of a portiere, that separated them 
from a deep recess, in which Edith was holding 
her court; and the gay voices of herself and her 
admirers were distinctly audible to May and 
Dinsmore, where they were seated. 

“I always was a great admirer of L—s,” said 
a masculine voice, and the name of an actress 
was mentioned: a woman famed alike for her 
beauty and for her power to break men’s hearts. 

“ She is too tall, for my taste,” laconically 
observed a deep basso. 

“ You have not good taste, then,” said Edith, 
with a little laugh; “for her admirers claim that 
she is just the height of the Venus of Milo, I 
believe.” 

“ But not so armless, if I may drop the aspirate 
in saying it,” broke in Ralph, as with unabashed 
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demeanor he stood lazily resting his huge shoul- l 
ders against a cabinet of bric-a-brac, and looking j 
down at Edith. \ 

“That graceless wretch of a friend of mine? 
looks as mildly innocent as though he had not j 
perpetrated the most atrocious pun of the even- \ 
mg,” said Dinsmore, in a low tone, to May. “ He j 
has a deplorable weakness in that direction ; but \ 
I was in hopes he would not visit it upon his j 
friends, to-night,” and he shook his head dole- $ 
fully. May was thinking of an evening not long ? 
since passed, when Edith had expressed in very \ 
strong terms her sentiments with respect to puns. \ 
“It is very -undignified indeed,” she had said. J 
“It is contrary to all the laws of good-breeding, \ 
and in my opinion no gentleman will permit him- j 
self to fall into so loose and vulgar a habit.” And < 
her flushed face and firmly-compressed lips gave ^ 
satisfactory evidence as to the vehemence of her > 
feelings. May smiled now as she recalled these \ 
words. She could in imagination see the mild \ 
look of shocked surprise on Edith’s handsome \ 
face. “It is too bad,” she thought, “for other- ? 
wise he is so nice.” i 

Dinsmore seemed, as if by instinct, to divine \ 
May’s thoughts. “I should think,” he said, < 


Dinsmore, for he was famous as an amateur actor. 
Ralph Somers had to be content with the lees 
important place of valet to “my lord.” But as 
this part did not require much study, he did 
not have to come so often to Alton for rehearsal. 
May was to play the part of milkmaid. Mean¬ 
time, Edith was constantly writing that often she 
saw Dinsmore and Somers, always speaking more 
of -the former than of the latter. And May’s 
heart grew more and more sore. 

It was Thursday. That night the last rehearsal 
was to come off. Edith, too, was ^expected home 
on the evening train. 

May was busy sewing some frills of gold lace 
on a page’s coat, which must be in readiness for 
that evening ’b rehearsal. Mrs. Edgerton had 
been invited out to tea, so May was all alone. 
A roaring fire had been built in the fireplace. 
May, near by, half buried in .the depths of a 
huge arm-chair, was straining her pretty eyes 
over her work: for daylight was almost gone. 
The fitful gleams of firelight cast long lengthening 
shadows across the floor, lighting up here a 
crimson table-cover, there the engraving of a 
sweet child’s face that hung on the wall. Sud¬ 
denly a step was heard on the crisp snow outside. 


“your sister would hardly tolerate Ralph after 
^his. She is worthy of something better.” And 
again there was a keen pain at May’s heart. 

Was it iucipicnt jealousy ? Poor child! if it 
was, she was too young quite to understand. 

The remainder of the evening was a whirl of 
dancing; confidential tete-&-tetes; compliments, 
broad and delicate, whispered low by manly 
voices; nice little gossipy chats with young lady 
friends; various flights to the dressing-room, to 


The door-bell rang, and a visiter entered. 

“ Why, is it you, Mr. Dinsmore,” cried May, 
“or ypur ghost? I did not know you were in 
town. Pray, when did you come?” 

“ I came down this morning, for the rehearsal,” 
said Dinsmore; “and immediately on my arrival, 
I fell into a hornet’s-nest: for, over at Miss 
Somers’s, tbgre are some dozen ladies assembled, 
all trying to see who can sew and talk the fastest. 
They immediately began sending me on errands. 


assist in certain necessary renovations of the 
toilette; then the reluctant good - nights; and 
finally the rolling away of carriages filled with 
sleepy damsels. 

Mr. Philip Dinsmore and Mr. Ralph Somers 
did not return to L— immediately. Some private 
theatricals were in progress for the holidays, and 
they were persuaded to take part in them. Even 
when they did return, they found they would be 
compelled to come down frequently to attend 
the rehearsals. All this time, the Edgertons saw 
a great deal of the two gentlemen. Then Edith 
departed for L— on a long visit to an aunt who 
resided there. After this, Mr. Somers and Mr. 
Dinsmore came less frequently to Alton. They 
were, however, to spend the holidays there; for 
it was then that the thrilling, much-talked-of, 
long-waited-for play of “The Cousins” was to 
come off. The social world of Alton had worked 


And on errands I have been running ever since 
—indeed, I am on one now—a double one, in 
fact; and I am beginning to be of the opinion 
that, like the much-abused small boy, I ‘ am not 
wanted’.” 

“ If you have come for my page’s coat, it is 
not half finished—so you will have to wait,” 
said May, smiling. 

“That will not be hard. Pray do not be 
in any hurry about it. I think I could survive 
it if it were not finished before the rehearsal.” 

He stood looking earnestly at her. The fire¬ 
light flickered on the soft gray of her dress; on 
the pretty little hand; on the rounded wrist and 
arm; and on the shining brown hair, that 
rippled, and swelled, and fell in little curls, 
about the soft white throat. But Philip Dinsmore 
did not see these; he saw only the lines of the 
sweet, sweet mouth. 


itself into quite a ferment over this play. The part j Slowly May, as though impelled against her 


of leading gentleman had been imposed on Mr. \ will by the strong still magnetism of his gaze. 
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lifted her eyes to his. The look made her dizzy j “ I—I have something to tell you,” stammered 
with happiness. What could it mean ? Had she > May, still twitching at the knot. Edith turned 
been deceived? Was he not in love with Edith, j toward her sister, and, taking both hands in her 
after all, but with—with— \ own, looked into the flushed face, and said: 

“My darling,” he interrupted, “you know! “ What is it, May ?” 
that I love you better than all the world.” } “ Mr. Dinsmore has asked me to marry him,” 

“ I—I thought you liked Edith.” S she answered, looking anxiously up into Edith’s 

For answer, he stooped down, drew her to him, i clear eyes, 
and covered her face with kisses. j “ I am not surprised; I thought perhaps it was 

“She will make a most charming sister-in-law,” l coining,” said Edith, with a calm smile, 
he said. “But, May—here: look in my eyes, \ “Oh, Edith, how could you? And do you 
and tell me truly—you did not think so, really?” i know, Edith, I thought you liked Mr. Dinsmore, 
“ Y-yes,” said May, a little doubtfully, and j and that—he liked you?” 
with flushed face, “I think I did. She is so J “Why, you dear little innocent,” and Edith 
much handsomer and brighter than I am.” \ kissed her sister’s upturned face. 

“ You dear little goose,” said Dinsmore, “you J “ You always wrote more about Mr. Dinsmore, 
are a thousand times prettier and brighter than though,” faltered May, “ than about Mr. Somers.” 
Edith.” And May, strange to say, took no offense j “As if a girl ever wrote about the man she 
at being called a “dear little goose,” but was all j loved,” interrupted Edith. “ That ought to have 
the happier for it. j been enough. Listen. I also have had an 

If, at the rehearsal that evening, “my lord” \ offer.” 
and the milkmaid conversed together more than < “ From Mr. Ralph Somers?” queried May. 

some of the young ladies of Alton thought ini “Yes!” said Edith, with a slight blush, 
accordence with the rules of propriety — at s “ 1 always thought he liked you,” cried May, 
least as laid down by Alton blue laws—nothing \ triumphantly; “but I supposed you’d never 
important was said about it, for everybody accept him. lie makes such dreadful puns, you 
was too busy with his or her part. Before the know.” 

rehearsal was over, Edith made her appearance. “ Y-ycs,” stammered Edith. “ But, May, I 
Everybody asked so many questions, and had so think I will accept him.” 
much to say to her, that finally she was assigned “ Why, Edith !” 

the part of dressing-maid in chief, when the For answer, Edith only cried, which was such 

rehearsal continued smoothly once more. an unusual occurrence that May cried too. 

At eleven-thirty that night, the two sisters were “Now, May,” said Edith, wiping her eyes, 
alone together, in their cosy bed-room; but they “both our engagements can be announced on 
were both strangely subdued and quiet, consider- the same day. Isn’t it odd?” 
ing that they had been so long separated. May looked at her, with her head on one side. 

“Edith,” suddenly began May, as she ner- “Edith,” she said, gravely, “I shall never 

vously tried to untie a knot of ribbon. She was rely upon your judgment and good taste again, 
feeling dreadfully guilty. What would Edith You are the most inconsistent person living. For 
think when she knew that her lover had been j here you, Edith Edgerton, have always expressed 
stolen from her? j the utmost abhorrence of puns, and now you are 

“ Well, what is it, sister mine?” said Edith, j going to marry the very worst punster of all our 
encouragingly. \ acquaintance.” 


TRUE AS THE CHANGELESS STARS. 

BY r. B. H ALB. 


We have plighted our vows of love, 
Ami the solemn pledge is given, 

And the^ngcl of our live* 

Hath written those words in heaven. 
We may not know the fate 
The future years shall bring. 

But we need not fear the worst, 

While to our love we cling. 


Our hearts and our lives are Joined 
With a bond so strong and sure, 
Let fate be dark or fair, 

It will for aye endure. 

For, true as the changeless stars 
That spangle the arch of night, 
Our love, so warm and pure, 

Shall beam forever bright. 
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CHAPTER XIX. $ beyond the senses, and only uses them as instru- 

The ball of the barn, as people called that most \ ments of expression, 
original entertainment, was almost a disappoint- \ Perhaps something like this, vague and un- 
ment to Amy Hale. Her sleep had been restless j recognized, lay at the bottom of Amy’s dis- 
during all that was left of the night, and she \ appointment; for it surprised herself—and she 
awoke in the morning with a feeling of strange j strove to sleep again, thinking that brighter 
dissatisfaction. The splendor of that assembly j thoughts would come when the sunshine broke 
came back upon her mind in a confused pano- j through the window. 

rama of whirling life and endless commotion, j Young Moulthrop had whispered to Mts. Nor- 
The music seemed still ringing in her ears, but j ton that he should be at the cottage early that 
with jingling discordance. Her pretty white \ morning, and she had answered: “Come alone.” 
bed seemed to whirl and float, with all its lace j In consequence of this little exchange of words, 
draperies, like a snow-bank drifted by the wind. ; the young man was sitting in the daintily-ftir- 
She almost fancied that the floor beneath it shook J nished reception-room when his sister came down, 
and trembled under the feet of many dancers. ; not quite so elaborately costumed as usual, and 
She closed her eyes, and felt as if rocking on an ' with a scarlet shawl folded over a white cashmere 
ocean of flowers that mingled their fading colors ' wrapper that gave some evidence 6f wear, 

in weltering masses, while the sickly sweetness j “ You wanted to see me—for something par- 

of their breath almost stifled her. j ticular?” she said, addressing the young man 

Brilliant but unsatisfactory as that entertain- j rather discontentedly, but drawing him forward, 
ment had been, it opened a vista into the new j and kissing his forehead with more emphasis 
world Amy had dreamed of so long. Her vivid j than she usually gave to her caresses. “Some- 
imagination had hitherto thrown its glamor over $ thing to find fault about, I suppose?” 
scenes of fashionable life described to her, and j “ No. I only want a thing or two explained.** 
gave them a glory that no reality could equal. > “Well?” said the lady, seating herself. 

She had not yet learned the delight which \ “ First, have you been sincere with me in thia 

materialism can give to the commonplace mind, ' arrangement about—” 

and perhaps never would: for even then her / Mrs. Norton moved her hand gently, and 
untutored nature rose to a higher ideal, and \ looked upward, as if to warn the young man that 
unconsciously she was looking forward to some- \ Amy’s room was just overhead, 
thing vague and intangible that must happen j “ Had you not better speak in French ?—or 1 
beyond anything she had yet felt or seen in this • think she may have a little smattering of that— 
new world. j say Italian.” 

After all, Amy was not a girl to content her- J “In any language you like. Only, since last 
self with the glitter and dash of a life entirely S night, I have wished you understood but one,” 
material. She was young, full of vital health, \ said the young man, with a touch of scorn, 
and gifted beyond her own knowledge or that l “ Since last night ? May I ask why?” 
of the reader. With her, the romance of life \ “ Because your exhibition, l>efore so many 

had lost nothing of its freshness, and perhaps ' people, was in very bad form, permit me to say.’* 
never would, even in the life she was entering: \ “Did you think so? Still, I fancy some gentle- 
for the poetry of romance will never be driven \ men quite as fastidious as yourself thought 
from the female heart, so long as to men and j otherwise.” 

women love is the crown of human desire. Real- \ “That is quite another thing. They are not_” 

ism is an excellent excuse for want of genius; 5 “My brother,” broke in the lady, with a swift 
but it will never satisfy the God-gifted who can > glance, “remember, you are speaking English.’* 
appreciate that one divine essence that lies \ Moulthrop instantly glided into Italian. 

( 020 ) 
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“We will let that subject rest; but I assure? 
you that such ostentatious display of accomplish- j 
ments, by no means confined to the upper-classes \ 
in Europe, is more likely to provoke question j 
than to win admiration. Americans travel too 
generally in these days not to know that the lan¬ 
guages are more necessary to the lady’s-maid or 
courier, and quite as common, as they are to 
herself.” 

“ I am sure you must be quite as good a judge 
of that as I am,” answered the lady, with some¬ 
thing as near sarcasm in her voice as she ever 
permitted herself to use. 

The young man frowned, and arose from his 
chair. Mrs. Norton resumed her speech some¬ 
what hurriedly. 

“Sit down, sit down/* she said, with a slight 
show of feeling. “I suppose you did not come 
here to give me a lesson in social science. What 
has gone wrong between you and the young lady? j 
Something for which I am to blame, of course.’* j 
“ No, nothing has gone wrong, except in my \ 
own sense of lost manliness.” > 

A faint and softly-sneering smile came to the > 
woman’s lips. \ 

“I do not understand,” she said. “In what j 
does your conscience accuse you ?” \ 

“Only in this—only in what I am compelled \ 
to conceal for your sake.” 

“For my sake? I thought our interests were 
the same.” j 

“ But your method of carrying them out—that 
is what troubles me. You do not explain—I feel 
myself led, rather than a free man. If the object 
I am pursuing is to be obtained by strategy, at 
least let me understand its limits.” 

“ It is to be obtained by your ability to win a 
girl who, by great good fortune, has been led 
into your path before other influences could 
reach her: a jjirl who will possess a splendid 
dower and millions hereafter, but is just now 
ignorant of the fact, and expects to be loved for 
herself alone; for I have convinced that single- 
hearted egotistical old fellow that it would be 
ruinous to let her know of the wealth in store 
for her. You have a fair field with the girl, no 
chance as yet for dangerous rivals, and plenty 
and, so far as I can judge, a chance that comes 
to any man but once in a lifetime. I have given 
you this chance, and expect to share generously, 
in its benefits. What is there in all this to 
depress or anger you?” 

“ Nothing, as you put it. But the father—what 
is your motive regarding him? The scene last 
night more than surprised me. One does not see 
tuch transparent acting without some repulsion, 
especially in—in—” 


“A near relative. I understand that you may 
not quite like some few harmless things that one 
may now and then indulge in. It really is tire¬ 
some to be always on this high tide of intense 
respectability, and an opportunity of airing one’s 
vanities to advantage sometimes allures the wisest 
of us into little indiscretions, such as have 
shocked you so terribly.” 

“They do shock me: all the more, because 
Norton will have just cause for offense.” 

A faint smile curled the lips of the Indy: then 
a flash of fire came into her eyes, that were 
usually so well trained to one expression that 
they lacked the great charm of variety. 

“ If I accept the risk of offending Norton, it is 
in your own behalf. In order that you may stand 
well with the daughter, someone must hold a 
powerful influence with this shrewd but intensely 
vain man. If you fail with her, then—” 

“ What then?” demanded Moulthrop, eagerly. 

“ What then ?” 

“ Hush ! I hear Amy stirring, and breakfast is 
on the table.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Norton hurried into the 
breakfast-room and closed the door. Immedi¬ 
ately after, Mrs. Lane, the housekeeper, came in, 
looked aTound to make sure that the young man 
was quite alone, and went up to him, eagerly 
holding out both hands. 

“ Oh, my boy—my own dear boy! How glad 
lam! It seemed as if I never should see you 
alone. I have been on the watch every day, but 
got no chance. Now—now—” 

The woman threw herself on the young man’s 
bosom, and uttered a little cry of joy when his 
arms folded themselves closer and closer around 
her. His lips answered to the kisses she lavished 
upon his face, and her tears fell upon his bosom. 

“ I knew—I knew that my boy would never 
change. It was cruel to wait and wait, and get 
no sign; but I had faith in him all the time. 
She would not trust me—the foolish old heart 
would give way, and do a world of mischief, if I 
was allowed to go in and out when you were 
here, she said, just as it is doing now. It is 
only for a minute; hut you have not forgotten 
me. You love the old woman—spite of every¬ 
thing. I knew it, I knew it—and told her so; 
but she thinks so wisely, and is so cold it freezes 
me. You are not like that: I can feel your 
! heart beating faster and faster. These are tears 
! on my cheek—yours or mine, I don’t, know ; but 

> this I do know: the kisses you gave me out of 
\ your little cradle were not more welcome than 

> these. Not quite yet—hold me a minute longer: 

> it will be something to remember years and years, 
\ if anything should take you away again.” 
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Moulthrop held the old woman in a close \ Amy arose; the morning was beautiful, and 
embrace. If he had ever loved anything on \ nothing could be more tempting than that airy 
earth, it was she. When she threw herself on t little equipage. 

his bosom, all that was tender and good in his \ The moment she was gone, Miss Clarkson broke 
nature rose to meet her. She was not wrong: < out, with eloquence that scarcely gave her time 
the tears that mingled with her own on that i to breathe: 

sallow cheek fell from the dark lashes he pressed < *^Now I have settled on an entire new cast, and 
together in order to force them back; his Ups j a play we are certain of. What do you say to 
trembled under the quivering kisses she pressed i 1 Ingomar’ to her ‘ Parthenia’ ? Ah, I thought you 
upon them. lie answered her with soft endear- would Uke it—and she wiU look it beautifully.” 
ing words, called her by a name she had thirsted j 44 The very name of a play will frighten her,” 
to hear during months and years. j said Mrs. Norton. 

Then all at once she loosened her arms from { “Why caU it a play? She will only see her 
his neck, rushed back, clasped it again, and stole j own part. Perhaps you noticed that I have 
away with heavy feet and drooping head, as if \ avoided every theatrical term in my conversation, 
she had been stealing the one Uttle handful of j Pray follow my example, and we shall get on 
affection which was to satisfy the craving of her \ famously. She has seen school-exhibitions. Well, 
heart for days—perhaps years—to come., j this is one, without the school. Just leave her to 

Mrs. Norton and Amy were! at the table when me—that’s all.” 

Moulthrop went into Che breakfast-room. His \ Young Moulthrop seemed about to speak; but 
face was a little flushed, and his dark lashes j Amy returned just then, equipped for a drive, 
were heavy with moisture. The best part of j and Miss Clarkson hurried her away in smiling 
his nature was aroused, and a look of gentle \ triumph. 

tenderness gave velvety softness to his eyes, j Amy was far away from the half-drowsy stale 
Amy saw this, and a look of sympathy came over j in which a few hours of restless sleep had left 
her own rather weary countenance. j her. With the swift transitions of which youth 

Mrs. Norton understood the expression of the ; is capable, she was now fully aroused to the 

young man’s face, and her own clouded; but J beauty of that glorious autumnal morning, and 
when she saw the effect on Amy, the first pang i drank in its invigorating air as tired men quaff 
of anxiety left her, and she went on to perform j wine. Her step seemed preparing for a waltz as 

her duties as hostess with her usual elegant \ she sprang into the basket-carriage, and made 

tranquility, when Miss Clarkson drove up to the j room for Miss Clarkson, who was untangling the 
door* in a small basket-carriage cushioned with j reins from the maze in which her pony had 
crimson, and drawn by a stout white pony with \ tossed them. Young Moulthrop came running 
flowing mane. > down the steps to help her; but she waved him 

The lady jumped out of her carriage, flung her l back with a sweep of her arm, which was loosely 
reins loosely across the pony’s back, and ran up v s covered by a loug tan-colored glove, and leaping 
the steps. Before the servant could announce her, \ in after her captive, was rattling down the hill 
ahe was in the breakfast-room, had drawn a chair \ before he could protest against her inordinate 
to the table, and was holding out her hand for a \ haste. 

cup of coffee that Mrs. Norton poured out for her. j “ Now,” she said, touching up her pony with a 
44 Rather expected to find you at the table, and j light flip of the lash, 44 we are in for a long ride 
left my breakfast untasted; for we have got j and the cosiest sort of a chat. How do you like 
oceans of work to do, and only four days at the < my pony? Isn’t he a splendid goer?” 
utmost to do it in. First and foremost, Mrs. j “ He seems smart enough for anything,” said 
Norton, can you spare your young friend here $ Amy, whose hands trembled to get hold of the 
for a drive? I want to get a little acquainted \ reins. 

with her before our plans are settled. The truth 44 Smart ? I should think he was, the stout old 
is, we want something better than any of us have j darling. You shall see how he will rush us over 
yet attempted in the way of a new production, J the hills.” 

and an entirely fresh person to represent the The lady was right; the active little creature 
good thing we may select. The truth is, our set l seemed as full of vivacity as his owner, and 
is dying for a ne>v sensation, and I mean that it < cleared the ground famously, until he was drawn 
shall have one. Another cup, if you please, up on the southern shore of the Stockbridge 
Mrs. Norton. Now, Miss Hale, if you will run j Bowl, where a landscape of wonderful beauty 
upstaii-s and put on the prettiest hat and wrap J presented itself, grand in its outlines and full of 
you happen to have, I shall be so much obliged.” j picturesque detail. 
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“There, now—what do you think of that?” < 
demanded Miss Clarkson, triumphantly sweeping > 
the horizon with her whip. “Just look around ! 
you.” | 

Amy stood up in the carriage. Around her lay } 
a noble amphitheatre, whose broken and unequal \ 
rim bounded the view ten miles or more away. \ 
A beautiful sheet of water sparkled and undulated ' 
in its depths, here in the yellow sunshine, there \ 
in the shadow, and hedged in by undulating hills, > 
scattered over with farm-houses and fine country- S 
seats, out of which the more important buildings \ 
and church-spires of Lenox took the form of a j 
rural city. Above all this rose the craggy rocks 
and richly-wooded spurs of the Taghanic Moun¬ 
tains, bathed, in the last dying colors of the 
year. 

Familiar as Amy was with mountain scenery, 
this rare combination of culture and rude nature ! 
thrilled her with new delight; when she sat down j 
her face was all aglow. 

“ It is beautiful. I caught a glimpse of it the 
other day; but then it was only one broad view— 
now it breaks into pictures. I shall remember J 
them always.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Miss Clarkson, “that is the 
second-sight of genius—out of all nature it takes j 
what is needful, and combines it into something j 
Still more perfect.” 

Amy stared blankly at the speaker; she did ' 
not comprehend the meaning of her words, and 
said so. 

Miss ClArkson laughed pleasantly. She was 
interested in the girl, as sharp critical women 
of the world are apt to be, when they chance to 
fall in with an honest bit of nature. 

“Have you ever written anything?” she said. 

“ Oh, yes; plenty of letters.” 

“ But stories ?” 

“ Stories ? No, indeed; I make them up in my 
mind sometimes, when I lie awake at night, or 
half asleep in the morning; but they fade away 
like dreams.” 

“ Do you never try to write them out?” 

Amy blushed crimson. 

“I would not have anyone know it for the 
•world. I did try once or twice; but they did 
not seem like the same thing on paper—besides, 

I was afraid grandmamma would find me out, 
and she objects to all stories but the Parables.” 

Miss Clarkson did not laugh at this primitive 
confession, but the effort she made to look serious 
was pretty martyrdom. 

“Then this grandmamma of yours does not let 
you read stories, much less novels, I suppose ?” 

Again Amy’s face flushed redly. 

“I—I was sure it would hurt her feelings, 


and never let her know all that the girls did 
in school.” 

“ Then you did read ?” 

“ I could not help it.” 

“ Exactly: you were thirsty, and drank.” 

“ Yes, it was like that; but some of the books 
we got disappointed me.” 

“ Of course. They disappoint everybody but 
the men and women who write them, and who 
get their only popularity by praising each other.” 

“ They neither make you laugh nor cry. You 
never are very much pleased or angry with them 
—only a little tired,” said Amy, reflectively. 

“I understand,” said Miss Clarkson, making 
a little flirt of contempt with her whip: “ you 
have stolen into the realistic school. We will 
turn down this cross-road—I have something to 
show you.” 

The turn Miss Clarkson had taken led down 
some steep hills toward ,the northern bank of 
the Bowl. She drew up near a bluff, on which 
stood a small red dwelling but one story high, 
which had doubtless been a farm-house once, 
but was modernized by green blinds and a long 
addition at the back. 

“In that house,” said Miss Clarkson, with a 
hush of reverence in her voice, “ were written 
some of the finest books you will ever read. In 
that room, which commands a beautiful view of 
the lake and the mountains, Hawthorne wrote his 
‘House of the Seven Gables’.” 

Amy looked at the house with a feeling of awe 
that she had never experienced before. She had 
heard of Hawthorne; -but to her it was a strange 
mysterious name, fnll of dreamy interest. 

“ Did he write poems?” she questioned. 

“ Every line of prose he ever wrote was full 
of poetry so fine that, you never missed the 
rhythm—but you shall read his books: for I 
begin to think you could appreciate them. To¬ 
morrow I will send you one.” 

“Oh, thank you!” 

“ Not at all. But now Wobbles must climb the 
hills again; we hare taken him shamefully out of 
the way. Come, old fellow.” 

“ Let us walk,” said Amy, full of health and 
spirits. 

“All right; it is no more than fair,” was the 
lady’s answer; and, slipping out of the carriage, 

| she walked beside it, holding the reins loosely as 
\ she went, and talking cheerfully all the time on 
\ subjects that were most likely to draw the real 
\ nature of the young girl to the surface, 
j When they reached the new road which led 
j westward, both ladies got into the carriage, and 
j Wobbles, shaking out the white fringes of his 
j mane, dashed, fresh as ever, to the base of Stock- 
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bridge Mountain, where they came in full view 
of Echo Lake, with its wildly-broken shores, its 
ferny nooks, its rock-walled caves, from which 
the pine-woods swept back in thick green masses, 
and over all loomed the grim fastnesses of tbe 
mbuntain, with mysterious echoes sleeping in their 
black depths. 

Miss Clarkson drove as near as possible to a 
great bowlder that overhung the eastern shore, 
over which a young tree, still aflame with 
autumnal frosts, flung its colors like the trail of 
a banner down upon the lake. 

Here Miss Clarkson left Wobbles to his own 
devices, and, taking a narrow foot-path, came out 
upon the bowlder, where she stood, with Amy by 
her side. 

“ I heard you humming a tune as we climbed 
the hills,” she said, turning toward the girl. 
“Can you sing at all?” 

“Sing? Not as you are accustomed to hear 
singing; but the music-teacher in school once 
said that I had a voice like a bird, if I would 
only try and cultivate it.” 

“ But you never did?” 

“ Sometimes—-just a little—in the meeting, and 
once—” 

The girl stopped suddenly: a choking sensation 
was in her throat. She remembered those two 
happy, happy weeks when she had tried her 
voice with Hugh Maxwell, getting one song by 
heart as she gathered it from his lips, and 
repeated it in secret with her own. 

That countenance, eloquent of every feeling 
that possessed her, betrayed the pang that had j 
seized upon Amy to her companion, who, without 
seeming to observe the change, went on: 

“ But you have some one song by heart, I am 
quite sure. I should so like to hear your voice.” 

Miss Clarkson really had great curiosity to 
witness the effect an echo she knew must follow 
any attempt at singing would have upon this 
young mountain-girl, who had become an absolute 
study to her. It was not often that her critical 
iptellect. had a natural and impulsive nature like 
that to analyze. 

Amy was not without powers of self-control. 
Miss Clarkson had been exceedingly kind to her, 
and she made an effort to conquer the tremor that 
had swept her nerves with a shock. * Once or 
twice she attempted to steady her voice. At last 
it broke out, but with a cry of pain, as if uttered 
by some wounded bird ; but the first anguish died 
out, and the notes of a simple little love-song 
came from her lips as naturally and sweetly as 
morning winds blow over the flowers. 

The first verse had hardly escaped her lips 
when she caught her breath with a sudden gasp, 


\ and stood motionless, as if turned to marble, with 
| a white scared look upon her face, and absolute 
i terror in her eyes. Note for note, sound for 
| sound, the words she had sung came back to her 
^ from the sky—from the air—perhaps from the 
s depths of the lake, or the bleak heart of the 
! mountain—how could she tell ? Oh ! where was 

> he hidden, that his own words had been flung 
back to her with such mocking cruelty ? 

“Do not be frightened. Do not let the sound 
\ trouble you so. It is only your own voice, echoed 
\ by the mountain. I meant a surprise—not to 
< hurt you so.” 

j Miss Clarkson spoke eagerly, qnd with genuine 
| regret for her cruel experiment. The wild white 
face of the girl reproached her more than words 
j could have done. She seized her by the arm, and 
\ shook her with kindly force, explaining, passion- 
\ ately: 

| “ It is only an echo, I tell you—nothing else. 

I That black old mountain always answers a human 
\ voice in this way. Listen: I will shout, and it 

> will answer me: 

> “What, ho! up yonder, do you hear me?” 

\ In a few moments, the answer came: 

\ “ What, ho! up yonder, do you hear me ?” 

j Amy drew a deep breath: feature by feature, 
s her face relaxed its tension. She tried to speak, 

J but only gave sound to a faint hysterical laugh. 
Then she burst into tears. 

“I—I thought that he—that someone was 
answering—mocking me,” she said at last, in 
piteous bewilderment; “but it was only—” 

“An echo—a harmless echo,” Miss Clarkson 
protested, angry with herself, and getting out of 
patience with the girl. “ Come, now: shall we go 
down to the carriage?” 

Amy only answered her with a faint sob, and 
prepared to follow down the foot-path. 

The pony had been solacing himself with some 
tender ferns and tufts of forest-grass that grew 
along the road, and thus refreshed for a dashing 
journey homeward, made good progress down the 
hills. Miss Clarkson spoke to him now and then, 
in an admonishing way; but Amy kept silent. 
The words of that song were still ringing through 
her mind. 

“Down yonder,” said Miss Clarkson, at length 
| bethinking herself of the object she had at heart, 
j “is the cottage Fanny Kemble once lived in. 
j Would you like to see it?” 

“Fanny Kemble? Wasn’t She an actress or 
\ something?” answered the girl, suddenly arous- 
| ing herself. “ No, thank you; I do not care— 
f that is, I would rather not.” 
j * “Because she was once an actress? Oh, 

’ now I remember: you have a prejudice against 
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the stage. But that has no relation to the enter- J 
tainment we were speaking of, in which I have ' 
reserved a lovely character, just suited to you.” 

Amy shook her head. j 

“You have been to school-exhibitions?” con¬ 
tinued Miss Clarkson, by no means dismayed. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ And taken a part in them ?” 

“ Yes, two or three times.” 

“ Well, the entertainment we mean to give is 
the same thing, only on a grander scale. You 
have only to dress prettily, and speak your 
piece.” 

“ Why, grandmamma herself never objected to 
that.” 

“ Of course not—I suppose she was very proud 
of your performances.” 

Amy smiled. 

“As your father will be now. Indeed, he has 
set his heart upon it.” 

“Then I will .learn anything you please. It 
seemed to me, last night, as if he did not care so 
much about me since we came here.” 

“ That was, perhaps, because you had been so 
positive. He naturally wants to see you admired.’ ’ 

“He did not seem to care, last night, about 
seeing anyone admired except—” 

Here Amy broke off, biting her lips. Miss 
Clarkson smiled quietly, and went on, as if she ] 
had observed nothing: 

“ You disappointed him then—now he will be 
delighted. You have no idea what a pretty dress 
we have designed for you. That wonderfully 
handsome young man, who is to recite the part 
next to yours, insists that it shall be purely 
classical. He has high ideas of art.” 

“Young man—Mr. Moulthrop?” said Amy. 
“Do you really think him so very handsome?” 

“ Handsome isn’t the word, my dear—he is 
splendid. You will be wonderfully supported. 
There isn’t a girl of our set who would not 
rejoice to take your place.” 

Amy’s cheeks began to burn, with the warm 
ambitious blood that was kindling in her veins, 
fflie rallied all her faculties to comprehend the 
part she was to perform. She asked questions^and 
received a description of the entertainment in which 
she was to hold a part, bo vivid that her imagin¬ 
ation took wing and she became absorbed by the 
subject. Thus, before she reached Mrs. Norton’s 
cottage, the girl had thrown herself, heart and 
soul, into the drama which had been well masked 
under the specious name of an exhibition. 

CHAPTER XX. 

A sudden and dreary change bod come upon 
the Berkshire Hills. The Indian summer hod 


plunged itself into a tempest of sleety r&in, and 
after that, a fierce gusty wind swept the foliage 
from the trees in clouds of burning color, filling 
the air as with a storm of mammoth butterflies 
that fluttered down among the rocks, were drifted 
into hollows, and seemed to be dying upon the 
wet grass, with vain efforts to lift their wings and 
take flight again. 

This change was a signal for the fashionable 
world to retreat into its city haunts, and was also 
an excellent reason why Miss Clarkson and her 
allies should urge their entertainment forward 
with renewed vigor. These private theatricals 
were to be the crowning glory of the season, and 
its leading spirit understood the value of novelty 
too well for any hesitation in pressing this fresh 
young mountain-girl into her service, no matter 
what friendly artifice was to bo used. She had, 
with her owu unsparing hands, cut down her 
copy of “Ingomar, the Barbarian” into a parlor- 
drama, out of which every character and scene 
not absolutely necessary to the story was cast 
aside, and nothing remained that did not throw 
force and embellishment on the two leading 
characters. She would not trust hor adroit 
friend, Mrs. Winstead, to rehash the fine play 
into a modern absurdity, but mode all tbc changes 
with her own hand, cutting out much, but only 
^adding a word or a sentence here and there to 
make the connection complete; for Bhe was far too 
clever to interpolate her own crude or common¬ 
place nothings into a work of real genius. For 
all novelty, she depended on the freshness and 
talent of her two leading characters, and kept 
thorn both out of the way of gossip and prophecy 
with all the care an impressario bestows on a 
debutante from whom he has hopes of fame. 

The lady had found in young Moulthrop an 
apt and most capable coadjutor. Endowed with 
superior talent and most delicate tact, he at once 
became an efficient tutor for Amy, and an adviser 
for herself. 

One morning, after the storm, she came dash¬ 
ing up to the cottage, eager to forward matters 
there. Seeing young Moulthrop in the bay- 
window, she beqkoned him down with her whip. 

“Well,” she said, as he reached the lower 
steps, “ I drove up that you might report prog¬ 
ress—haven’t a minute to spare, for every hour 
is crowded with work. Now tell me—how is the 
young lady getting along? Are we safe from a 
disappointment there?” 

“ Disappointment ? You need not think of 
it—she grasps our idea by intuition. Her 
study is quick, her powers of concentration won¬ 
derful. She has her part perfectly, and has 
thrown herself iuto it—heart and soul.” 
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“Thanks to her teacher,” said Miss Clarkson, j 
with one of her most courteous bows. 

“Thanks to her own fine talent. The character 
suite her; she requires no teaching from me.” 

“ Indeed! Is it advanced so far as that?” i 

There was a merry twinkle in Miss Clarkson’s 
eyes, under which the young man blushed; feel¬ 
ing the heat in his face, he was angry with it— 
for he had thought himself above such weakness. 

Miss Clarkson turned away her eyes. With 
all her disregard of conventional restraints, she 
still had great respect for honest feeling. 

“Well, I could not leave my pretty debutante 
in better hands,” she said. 

“ I shall teach her nothing that cfcn make her 
less worthy of your respect and my own,” said 
the young man, gravely. 

“ Oh, you take things far too earnestly,”«said 
the lady, gathering up her reins. “ Well, I have 
learned all the new9 you have to give, and if is 
satisfactory. Good-morning. Tell the people 
indoors that I haven't time to come in. Have to 
call at a dozen places before noon—haven’t we, 
Wobbles?” 

When Moulthrop went back into the little 
reception-room, where he had left Amy, she was 
sitting by the window, with the manuscript of 
her part held down on her lap with both hands. 
There, in the leaves of her part, she had come 
upon the little song that the young Englishman 
had taught her at the old homestead: the song 
that had been flung back to her in echoes across 
the lake. It came upon her there in the broken 
manuscript with a suddenness that fairly took 
away her breath. 

The girl turned her face to the window, 
ashamed of the tears that trembled upon her 
lashes; but Moulthrop saw the flush that swept 
down to her neck, and went close to her. 

“What is it?” he said, anxiously. “Anything 
too hard for you? Let me see.” 

Amy had laid the manuscript in her lap; but 
when the young man attempted to take it up, she 
made a faint effort to stop him, but his eyes had 
fallen on the lines: 

“ What love is: if thou wouldgt be taught, 

The heart must teach alone. 

Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one." 

Moulthrop read these lines in a low and slightly 
tremulous voice, that seemed to thrill Amy from 
head to foot. The young man paused, looked 
down upon her for a moment, and then went 
on: 

M And whence cornea love ? The morning light, 

It comes without a call; 

And how dies love ? A spirit bright, 

Love never dies at all J ” 


“There is no more,” said Amy, quickly; “it 
breaks off there.” 

“ I know; but why is it that you find this so 
hard to learn ?” 

“ It says that love never dies. Bo you believe 
that? I do not. Love must die when it has 
nothing to live upon. When it has been treated 
with scorn—when you have mistaken it for some¬ 
thing else—” 

The girl spoke passionately: she was trembling 
with emotion. Moulthrop was surprised; he 
gazed on her earnestly. She felt the glance, and 
covered her face with both hands. 

“ Does this mean that you know what love is— 
you?” he said, with pain'in his forced com¬ 
posure. 

“ Me ? No, no—a thousand times no! It is 
only shame that I should bo talking of such 
things. No girl can do that without feeling as if 
she had lost all pride. This comes of studying 
words that one could never speak—it seems so 
real 1” 

“Real? I only wish—” 

Here the young man checked himself so 
abruptly that Amy looked up with questioning 
eyes. 

“You are thinking ill of me. I have been so 
foolish.” 

“ Ill of you ? There, there—we are both 
astray from our subject. You were about to 
wreathe the drinking-cups; but we have no 
flowers. By-and-byc, we shall want a basket 
for the berries: that is about all the properties 
our characters demand.” 

“A basket ? Oh ! I have one—or—” 

Again the girl flushed red. Then, with a sud¬ 
den gesture of impatience, she muttered : “ But 
why not—why not ? It is the only use I can 
ever put them to. Surely I am not baby enough 
to keep them.” 

This was said under her breath; then she arose 
quite firmly, and going into the next room, brought 
out the pretty basket of woven and scented 
grasses which the young Englishman had given 
her at the old homestead. It was frill of choicely- 
assorted leaves, which sent out a gleam, which 
: would have answered well for that of ripe fruit 
; by lamp-light. 

“This will do famously,” said Moulthrop, 

' seizing upon the basket; “should flowers he 
| lacking, you can garland the cups with these 
; leaves. It will have a unique effeot.” 

• “No, no: do not touch them. I would much 
| rather not,” protested the girl, reaching out her 
j hand in eager haste. “ They are not suitable for 
| anything of the kind.” 

I Moulthrop gave up his hold on the basket, only 
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8*ying, gravely: “We are giving too much 
attention to the properties—now, if you please, 
let us go on with the rehearsal.” 

Amy did go on, with such complete self-aban¬ 
donment that all minor personalities were merged 
into the character she assumed. 

Thus the rehearsals went on, bringing these 
two young people into intimate relations, that 
months of common iViendship might have failed i 
to establish, at a time when the imaginations and i 
all the ardent impulses of youth and health were i 
in active force. j 

Mrs. Norton saw this, and understood it with 
her usual forethought. The second object of her 
life, just then, was*to foster the pleasant associa¬ 
tions that had sprung up between these two 
young persons, and, so far as her subtle influence 
could go, to deepen them into an abiding attach¬ 
ment before the great wealth that lay behind it 
had become a matter of notoriety. 

To this end, the house at Lenox hod been taken 
and the young man sent for. To this end, the 
wealth which she knew Seth Hale to control had 
been kept a secret from his daughter and the 
society she appeared in, rather as the guest of a 
lady well established in the fashionable world than 
as the daughter of an independent gentleman. 
Mrs. Norton had found some difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing Seth Hale to keep his attainment to the 
power of wealth a secret, and only succeeded in 
doing this by gentle sneers and pointed ridicule 
of the “ bonanza kings,” as she was in the habit 
of calling those who made an ostentatious display 
of their good fortune. “ Nothing,” she would 
say, “ can be more vulgar than the position a man 
expects to make by his money aloue. Surely, a 
member of Congress needs no such aid to define 
his standing in the world. Indeed, it is a disad¬ 
vantage, since so many members of inferior ability 
have been known to buy their way into the very 


Senate, with money that a chance dash of fortune 
has bestowed upon them. Surely, you, Mr. Hale, 
would hardly care to enter Congress with that 
kind of a reputation,” she would say, “ or have 
your daughter sought after because of the wealth 
you can give her. This puts a girl at terrible 
disadvantage: for she must always be in doubt of 
the real attractions that bring men to her feet. It 
is enough that your daughter is well chaperoned 
and surrounded by all the elegant appliances of 
high-breeding. That she may hereafter be worth 
her millions should have no part in her establish¬ 
ment for life. Besides, you are a young man yet, 
and may not care to divide a noble fortune with 
any handsome adventurer who may happen to 
please an inexperienced girl like Amy.” All this 
Seth Hale listened to, not in lectures—Mrs. 
Norton was far too wise for that—but in little 
snatches of worldly talk, brought in just when 
they were calculated to make the most impres¬ 
sion. There may have been other reasons why he 
was willing to keep the amount and nature of his 
wealth in the background ; but certain it is, that 
all these admonitions made a deep impression on 
his inexperience, and instead of boasting of his 
good fortune, as he was disposed to do naturally, 
he maintained a reserve regarding it which 
thoroughly answered Mrs. Norton’s double pur¬ 
pose, which was that of establishing her own 
reputation for independence, and of keeping ah 
other suitors in the background till Moulthrop 
had entirely ingratiated himself into favor with 
the young heiress. If Moulthrop had taken any 
share in this combination of female artifice 
and worldly wisdom, it had been before he saw 
the girl or dreamed of the deeper feelings she 
might inspire. Now he was scarcely conscious 
of the astute part his sister was practicing, and 
certainly took no interest in it. 

[to be continued.] 


“THE BLIND SHALL SEE.” 
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Wait! Shall we touch the sleeping eyes 
With the magic wand of a God-like power ? 
Shall we feast our hearts on the glad surprise 
In her innocent face, in that fateful hour 
When the orbs of light, now sealed, unclose, 

Like the opening leaves of a folded rose ? 

Wait! Will the splendor of day's delight, 

And the bright-hued blossoms In sun and shade, 
Shut ont from her heart the dread of night— 

Or comfort her heart when her roses fade ? 

Is it well to unclose the wondering eyes 
To a light that fades—to a bloom that dies ? 

VOL. LXXXV.—33. 


Wait! She will see each dear one’s face, 

And their smiles will be tender, and warm, and trite* 
Alas 1 with the smiles and the gentle grace, 

8he must look on the tears and the shadows too! 

Is It well to disturb her innocent dreams— 

To teach her that life is hot all that It seems? 

Let there be light! Hear the sweet command 
Of Him, as He spoke from Creation's throne ; 

The trembling lids feel His graclons hand. 

And a whisper comes in a gentle tone: 

"You will waken the child, that her eight may prove 
That shadows and light alike mean love ! n 
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“Well, I think she’s stuck up.” 

The speaker was a married lady, about thirty 
years of age. Her listener was a neighbor and 
friend, somewhat ten years older. The person 
alluded to was a comparatively new comer at 
Wilmotburgh—a young widow, said to be rich, 
and who had brought the best introductions. 

“ I’m not sure,” was the answer, after a 
moment’s thought. 

“ Think of the money she must spend on dress! 
Everything of the richest. Made, too, as one 
sees at a glance, by a real French milliner.” . 

“ But she is rich and can afford it.” 

4 ‘I am not sure,” with a certain prim, self- 
righteous air, “that even the greatest wealth 
justifies us in spending so much on this frail, 
perishable body. Nothing but the most ridic¬ 
ulous vanity can explain a woman of her age 
dressing in that costly way.” 

“ But, my dear, she can’t be so very old. Not 
twenty-five, I should say. That is fifteen years 
younger than I am ; and even I will not give in, 
as yet,” with a smile, “to being old. She’s 
handsome, also, and I must say that I can 
forgive any woman who is so pretty for loving 
pretty dresses. Indeed, it is quite a question 
with me whether all of us ought not, in justice 
to our mere sex, always try to appear in as 
attractive costumes as we can afford. I some¬ 
times think that the desire to dress nicely is 
not vanity at all, but a really laudable feeling— 
a desire to please—a duty almost—” 

“A duty?” 

“Yes, when kept within bounds. But this is 
wandering from the subject. By-the-bye, I 
wonder if Mrs. Fontaine’s ears do not burn? 
If everybody is talking of her as we have been 
this afternoon, they must feel like fire.” 

“ I come back to what I’ve said. She’s dread¬ 
fully stuck up; keeps herself almost entirely to 
the Howards, and Kingsleys, and Montgomerys, 
and that set; knows you, my dear, of course, a 
great deal better than she condescends to know 
me.” This was said with quite a sniff. 

“Well,” said the other, looking up with a 
light laugh, “ if I leave myself out of the question, 
I don’t wonder. They are the brightest, as well 
as most cultivated families we have. And she 
seems very popular with them all, which speaks 
well for her accomplishments and character.” 

( 628 ) 
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“Fudge! It’s only because they are the 
families of the professional men that she culti¬ 
vates them so assiduously. She thinks it aristo¬ 
cratic. Then she’s mean—mean, with all her 
wealth. I’m told she refused to subscribe to the 
Hindoo Mission the other day; and even said 
there were too many Hindoos at our own doors.” 

“ Well, I don’t wonder,” Baid the other. “ Let 
me tell you a little incident, Apropos of that, and 
of what you call her meanness.” 

“ But even if she wasn’t enthusiastic about 
Hindoo missions, Bhe is bo rich that she might 
have spared something; one less of those extrav¬ 
agant dresses would have enabled her to do it, 
and she ought to defer a little to other people’s 
opinions, lone widow as she is.” 

“ What I am going to tell you,” said the other, 
placidly going on with her netting, “ I discov¬ 
ered in a half-confidential way, and therefore I do 
not feel I have a right to make it too public. If 
you had not spoken so severely of Mrs. Fontaine, 
if you were not, as I think, prejudiced against 
her, I should not tell you at all.” 

“ Oh ! if that’s it,” with something of a sneer, 
“I’m sure I don’t want to intrude.” 

“ Nonsense 1 I’m not going to let you be fool¬ 
ish, even if you will; it is due to Mrs. Fontaine, 
at least, to go on.” 

“Very well, then; I am all attention,” but 
with some hauteur. 

“ I happen to know that Mrs. Fontaine gives 
away a very large proportion of her income; 
much more than the tithe spoken of in Scrip¬ 
ture ; and that it is spent under her own super¬ 
vision, qp that she is sure it is not wasted. 
Besides several nieces and nephews, whom she 
entirely supports and educates, she has kept no 
less than five young men for years, first at col¬ 
lege, and then at the Theological Seminary, 
entirely at her own cost. The Bishop himself 
told me this when he was here with us.” 

As the Bishop was the brother of the speaker’s 
husband, there could be, her hearer felt, no 
doubt on this point. 

44 Her charities are done, so to speak, in seclu¬ 
sion ; her 4 right hand knoweth not what her left 
hand doeth.’ She does not give alms in the mar¬ 
ket-place.” 

“ You are very enthusiastic about this pretty 
widow.” 
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There was sarcasm in the tone, and the sar¬ 
casm would have been more pronounced if the 
guest had not been related to the Bishop, and 
a neighbor and acquaintance to be cultivated, on 
that account and others, socially. 

“No; at least, not more than the truth de¬ 
mands.” 

“ Well, I suppose we shall not see her for 
awhile. I have missed her pony-carriage for a 
week and more. She has gone to Saratoga, of 
course.” 

“ Very far from it. That is the noble conduct 
I was coming to. You have heard, of course, of 
the terrible outbreak of typhus fever in the 
suburbs down by the canal, where the marshes 
are always more or less pestiferous.” 

“Yes; but I have hardly given it a second 
thought, for it is so far off there is no danger 
of infection.” 

Her guest looked at her keenly for a moment, 
but the other went on placidly sewing, apparently 
unconscious of the callousness of her remark. 
She said, at last: 

“There is always more or less typhus there, 
for the pe-ople are very poor, only half fed, and 
the sanitar-y conditions are dreadful. But now 
it has assiLined almost the dimensions of an epi¬ 
demic. tor a few days the doctors were in 
despair. Not half enough nurses could be got, 
and the poor wretches are dying simply from 
want of care.” 

“ How wery dreadful!” 

For thLs picture roused even the selfish Mrs. 
Conway to a momentary regret. 

“ When Mrs. Fontaine heard of it, she offered 
at once to go down into the infected district and 
help to nurse. She had no children, she said, or 
other fiunily, to be imperiled. So there she has 
been for the last ten days, and my brother-in- 
law, Dr. Price, says she is doing more good than 
he and all his brother doctors.” 

The sewing fell into Mrs. Conway’s lap. She 
raised both hands in astonishment. 


“You don’t say,” she cried. “How foolish! 
But after all,” with some reluctance, “ it was very 
brave. The last thing,” taking up her seam and 
examining it, as if to avoid her neighbor’s eye, 
“to be expected of a fashionable woman.” 

“But I have already told you that Mrs. Fon¬ 
taine is not a fashionable woman. That is, she 
does not live for show, and society, and the grati¬ 
fication of her vanity, which is what I suppose 
you mean by a fashionable woman. I’m afraid, 
my dear Mrs. Conway,” with a smile, “you are 
one of those who think, because a woman is rich 
and dresses well, and keeps a carriage, that, she 
can’t be good. Yet here is one of that very kind, 
risking her life, where I’m afraid I wouldn’t 
risk mine, even had I had no little children to 
keep me back.” 

“I’m quite sure I would not, children or no 
children,” promptly replied the other. “What’s 
the life of one of those people, after all, worth in 
comparison with yours or mine, or even—” 

“A life is a life. And life is as precious to a 
poor man as to a rich one. Nay, it is, in one 
sense, of greater importance, for the poor man is 
the bread-winner: if he dies, the family starves, 
or goes to the poor-house.” 

“ Oh! that’s too transcendental for me,” half 
angrily retorted Mrs. Conway, for she felt that 
she had sunk in her companion’s esteem. “ For 
my part, I don’t believe the very poor have our 
fine feelings. How can they? They don’t suffer 
half as much, in the same circumstances, as we 
would.” \ 

“Well, I must be going,” said the other, 
glancing up at the pretty French clock on the 
mantel-piece, and rising, for she saw further dis¬ 
cussion was useless. “But I hope I have set you 
right about Mrs. Fontaine, at least. We are very 
apt to condemn others—I know that I am—too 
hastily. After all, my dear, St. Paul was correct 
when, speaking of the Christian virtues, he said, 
| having this very fault in his mind, that “ The 
[ Greatest was Charity.” 

I 
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’Nkath the silver summer moon 
Once we stood, love, you and I, 

All our life's rare golden June 
Drifting like a rose-leaf by; 

“ Sweet,” you whispered low to roe, 

“Moons may wane and star-shine flee, 

Through June glow and winter gloaming 
I will still be true to thee.” 


Now the solemn winter moon 
Bathes the earth in icy light. 

And beneath the stars alone 
Standing this December night, 

Moons have waned and Janes bavo fled 
With the vows you lightly said, 

And the heart you won Is breaking: 
You are false, and joy is dead. 
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No. 1—Is a costume for a young lady, of j drooping in front, and plaited high up at the 
mousseline-lainc, in plain and figured. The sides. The hack is arranged either in full 
plain is used for the underskirt, which is kilted j irregular puffs, or else in three deep loops, to 
into a deep yoke fitting the waist. The polonaise j 



No 1. No. S. 


is of the printed figured delaine. It is fulled at \ fall like loops of a sash, one over the other, 
the waist over the tight-fitting underlining, and \ These mousseline-laines are entirely new this 
the apron-front and waist-fronts are cut all \ season, and they come mostly in flowers, fruits, 
together, and draped to form a short apron, \ or leaves, on a white or 6cru ground, with' the 
(630) 
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design in the natural colors of the flowers, fruits, 
or whatever it may be. Shades of wood-color 
seem to be the most popular, as they combine 
well with either £cru or cream-white plain 
material. These delaines cost seventy-five cents 
for single-width, and one dollar and a quarter to 
one dollar and a halt for the double-fold. Six to 
eight yards of the plain, and six yards of the 


No. 3. 

figured material, will be required for this cos¬ 
tume, double-fold. 

No. 2—Is a new model for making a sateen, 
or any other nice washing goods, of a plaid or 


may be seen in the illustration; then comes the 
short apron-tunic, edged with open-worked Ham¬ 
burg, put on os a ruffle. The back is simply 
hemmed and much puffed. The basque has a 
box-plait and three plaits each side of it for the 
fronts, and the same or plain in the back, accord¬ 
ing to the individual taste and figure of the 
wearer; only slight figures look well in these 
plaited waists. Collar and cuffs of the em¬ 
broidery. Velvet or ottoman ribbons tie at the 
throat, and. at the waist, from the side-seams 
only. Small bullet-shaped pearl buttons. This 
would be a very stylish way of making up a 
checked summer silk, using lace instead of the 
embroidery. Fourteen to fifteen yards of sateen, 
and four yards of embroidery, will be required. 
Of the narrow summer silks, not less than twenty 
! yards. 


small figure. Our model is of checked sateen, 
and the skirt has first a kilted flounce twelve 
inches deep; over this are two of seven inches, 
put on to droop in front, one over the other, as 


No. A 
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No. 3—Is also a new design, suitable for 
sateen, chintz, or dotted mull muslin. Our 
model is of navy-blue sateen, with large polka- 
dots or rings in white. The skirt has three deep 
flounces, edged with guipure embroidery or linen- 
lace. These are only slightly full. The polonaise 
is fulled at the waist in front, the fullness being 
continued to form the paniers, which join the 
back-drapery. The paniers are edged with the 
lace or embroidery, as seen. The fullness at the 
waist is held in place by several rows of gathers, 
over which a ribbon may, or may not, be tied. 


No. 6. 

In front, there is a short cross-drapery. The 
waist forms a pointed basque back and front, 
which is edged with a band of velvet. The full¬ 
ness of the darts is laid on the outside in tiny 


No. 5. 

Cuffs of the lace or embroidery. The back- 
drapery is continued from the waist, and is very 
much puffed. For a dotted mull or grenadine, 
there are endless varieties of lace and Swiss j 
embroideries to select from. For sateen, twelve ! 
to fourteen yards will be required, with twelve 
yards of embroidery. Grenadine will take six¬ 
teen yards; dotted mull, ten to twelve yards, 
according to width. 

No. 4—Is a costume suitable for either street 
or house, of gray bfege. The skirt is formed of 
deep kilt-plaits, edged with a band of black 
velvet. This kilting forms the entire underskirt. 


No. 7. 
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flat plaits. From under the points of the basque 
the open tunic is arranged, forming long points 



No. 8. 


in front, caught up high at the sides, and slightly 
looped in the back. Collar and cuffs of velvet. 



No. 9. 

The latter are ornamented by flat bows of narrow 
velvet ribbon. Ten to twelve yards of double¬ 


fold material, and two yards of velvet, will be 
required. 

No. 6.—For a boy of seven to eight years, we 
have a suit of plaid tweed : knickerbocker pants 
and blouse jacket. The jacket has a box-plait 
exactly in front, and a side-flap for the button¬ 
holes, fastening on the right side. Two box-plaits 
are in the back, and a belt of the material, with 
leather buckle, confines the jacket at the waist. 

No* 6—Is a blouse, of flannel or cashmere, for 
a little boy of three or four years. The fullness 
of the blouse is fitted into the circular yoke, 
which has the edge cut out in deep squares and 
bound with silk braid. The cuffs are made to 



No. 10. 


match, also the edge of the skirt. Under the 
deep cuts of the skirt a bias band of velvet is 
arranged. The blouse is gathered in at the waist, 
and a bow-and-ends of velvet or ottoman ribbon 
is there tied. Another similar one at the neck. 

No. 7.—For a little girl of three or four years, 
we have a pearl-gray cashmere or nun's-veiling, 
trimmed with open-worked embroidery. The 
centre of both the front and back is kilted. The 
collar and cuffs are of the embroidery. 

No. 8—Is a long Princess bodice, with bretelles 
in front, and square collar at the back. This 
dress may be made of either flannel, piqud, or 
gingham. The embroidery is of braid, and Seal- 
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BLOUSE-WAI8T. — BABY'S BLANKET. 


loped edge. A narrow Hamburg edging may be < or coachman’s-drab, over a velveteen skirt of a 
used instead. \ darker shade. The blouse is simply plaited into 

No. 9—Is a pinafore lor a child, in Turkey- s a yoke of the velveteen, and fastens at the back, 
red twill, trimmed with embroidery. The bodice \ The yoke is trimmed with a wide open-worked 
is box-plaited back and front. The skirt, collar, \ embroidery. Cuffs of velveteen. A band of the 
and cuffs are edged with embroidery. A belt of j flannel is stitched down at the waist-line, to keep 
the material covers the waist-seam. > the kilts in place. 

No. 10—Is a blouse, of flannel, either navy-blue ' 



We give here an engraving of the very latest 
thing out for a young lady’s costume: a Blouse 
Waist, to be made of washing-material or nun’s- 
veiliug. Folded in with the number is a Supple¬ 
ment, containing full-size diagrams, from which 
to cut out the pattern. The blouse consists of 
four pieces, viz: 

No. 1.—Half of Front. 

No. 2.—Half of Back. 

No. 3 .—Su>k-Back. 

No. 4.—Sleeve. 

The letters show how the pieces are put 
together. The notches show where the plaits 
are laid. The dotted lines are the under part of 
the plaits. 

We also give, on the Supplement, a very choice 
design in embroidery for a Baby’s Blanket, or 
it may be used for a Pillow-Sham. 


DESIGN FOR BABY’S BLANKET. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, on the Supplement folded in with } This design may also be used for various othei 
this number, a very choice design for a Baby’s s purposes, among them for a Pillow-Sham. In this 
Blanket. It should be worked in silk or crewel, \ case, it may be alternated with either or both ot 
on white flannel, and the edge finished by either \ those given in our April and May numbers respec- 
binding it with ribbon or buttonholing the edge 5 tively. Either of the mottoes given there would 
with crewel, as all old-fashioned blankets were \ also come in well with this design. It should be 
finished. The buttonholed edge is considered j worked either in outline or blue crewel, or in 
the more artistic, t hough many mothers like {linen. The edge of the pillow-sham should be fin- 
the ribbon-binding the best. It is all taste. } ished with a fine nainsook ruffle, to be goffered. 
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JEWEL-BOX. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



A box of the proper size should be nrnde of \ and gold thread. This design, or any simple 
light wood, or any old box may be re-covered. \ border with sprays of flowers and leaves, may be 
The cover may be either of satin, plush, velvet, or i substituted, 
kid, and the embroidery is done in colored silks j 


DESIGNS IN FRONT OF NUMBER. 


B T M R 8 . J A 


In the front of the number, we give two pages 
of designs for the Work-Table. . The first page 
contains a design for a Patchwork Quilt, etc., 
the other for a Flounce in Embroidery, etc. 

I. Design for Patchwork, or for Berliu-wool 
on canvas, or bugle-work on canvas: a particu¬ 
larly effective affair, which would also look well 
as a curtain-border, or mantel-border, or border 
of a table-cloth.' 

If for Berlin-work, any Penelope-canvas, and 
two shades of Berlin-wool, with for the top a con¬ 
trasting but complimentary color: as with two 
shades of scarlet, use a gold-colored plush. The 
work js done in the usual cross-stitch, with four- 
thread Berliu-wool, and when finished (but with¬ 
out gold coni) is suitable for a footstool. 

If for bead-work, on Penelope-canvas, choose 
black bugles and moonlight-beads, and for the 
top gold-colored bugles of the size to cover each 
four interlaced threads of the canvas; sew them 
on with black or white carpet-thread * the bugles 


N E WEAVER. 


. each to lie in one direction, as in cross-stitch. 

| This also looks well for a foot fender-stool, and 
| also for a mantel-border. 

i II. Cover for Pocket-Book. —This is on the 
| same page. The cover may be either kid, satin, 

\ or cashmere: the two latter must be lined with 
\ muslin before the work is commenced. The small 
j spray is embroidered au-passd, gold or silver 
thread or silk being used for the purpose, 
j III. Flounce in Embroidery.— The design for 
\ this is on the page following the other, and at the 
| bottom of the page. It can be carried out either 
| in white French embroidery-cotton on a white or 
Turkey-red ground, or with colored silks on a 
\ cloth ground. The picot edge, we would say, is 
machine-made. 

! IV. Lily of the Valley. —This is at the top 
j of the same page with the above, and is done in 
| white embroidery. 

j A Sprig in embroidery, and the name “Nellie.” 
> for marking, completes this page. 
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PATTERNS FOR CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY 


BT MBS. JAMB WIAT1B. 

Cross-stitcli embroidery still enjoys widespread j just oome out in France, where cross-stitch has 
popularity, after an almost unprecedented run of \ also become a favorite kind of embroidery. The 
several years: and deservedly so, as hardly by j alphabet of small letters, although often required, 
any other kind of work can such good effects \ is but seldom met with. The unusually beautiful 
be obtained with a few colors and little labor. j corner and square need no special explanation. 
Besides, the variety of patterns which can be \ The square, if used for repeat-borders or corners, 
designed and combined in cross-stitch is well- j may be placed, with a very good effect, diamond- 
nigh unlimited. j fashion. The large alphabet is given, in reply to 

In the front of the number, we give several J numerous inquiries. On the whole these pat- 
patterns, printed in colors, comprising two alpha- j terns are among the most useful we have ever 
bets, etc. These patterns are new ones, that have \ given. 


PLUSH COYER: WITH CROSS-STITCH INSERTION. 


BT HRS. JANE WBAVEB. 


Cross-stitch embroidery is no longer re¬ 
stricted to the ornamentation of linen alone, 
and combinations with plush and satin are as 
much in vogue as they are effective. The 
model we give is an example of it. The new 
netted canvas, which is so convenient for 
cross-stitch work, can either be used as in¬ 
sertion between stripes of plush or satin, or 
appHquld to these materials. Canvas of a 
yellow or drab tint goes best with dark- 
colored materials, whilst cream-white suits 
the more delicate shades of plush or satin. 
Our model has the centre and border of gar¬ 
net plush, with the drab-tinted insertion 
worked in silks of various colors. A tasseled 
fringe, to match the colors of the insertion, 
finishes the edge of the cover. For a small 
table, such a cover is very elegant. The 
colors should harmonize with the furnishing 
of the room. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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TOILETTE SLIPPER. 


BT MRS. JAN* WIATIR. 



This most desirable addition to the bed-room 
toilette of every lady is made of quilted satin, 
lined with satin. The ruched edge is knitted of 
Angora-wool, and forms a pretty fur-like trim¬ 
ming, done in gray or black. A satin bow, with 
buckle, ornaments the top of the slipper. These 
slippers may be made up by a shoemaker, or they 
can be put on to fleece-lined soles, which can be 
had at any trimming-store. These latter will be 
without heels, which is an advantage. 


MORESQUE DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY EMBROIDERY. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


s 

The various stitches employed in this very j 
effective design are plainly indicated in the illus- s 
tration. The different colors can be varied accord- j 
ing to the individual taste, but should always be \ 
selected amongst the most brilliant and full-toned \ 
to suit the Moresque style. \ 



TAPESTRY DESIGN FOR CUSHIONS, Etc. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The designs are worked with either filo- 
selle-silk or crewels on a foundation of 
single-thread canvas or coarse linen. In 
this design, blue and light-brown filoselle- 
silks, in three shades, are used for the zigzag 
lines, and each stitch carried lengthwise over 
six threads of the foundation-canvas, the 
remaining triangles at the edges being filled 
up with stitches of various lengths. Canvas 
is much better than linen as a foundation, as 
the threads are more easily counted. Java- 
canvas will do, but the ordinary single-thread 
canvas is the best. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

“Cbizy Patchwork.” Patterns. —We bad intended, J 
before this, to give our readers a design or two, printed in • 
colore, for making the popular ‘‘Crazy Putchwork.” But, \ 
on second thought, we do not do it, because the eesence j 
of such work is that no two patterns nhouid be alike, and ) 
therefore a pattern which tens of thousands would copy \ 
is hardly to be desired. Instead, therefore, we shall give j 
here some general hints on the subject. | 

Of ooureo, most of our subscriliere are aware already that \ 
the work is generally done in squares of from fifteen inches ' 
to eighteen, though this is not invariable. Each square \ 
Is composed of scraps of silk, satin, velvet, rep, brocade, ) 
quilted satin, und other materials, sewed over each other, <; 
edged all around with every kind of feather and fancy ;■ 
stitch. A good deal of taste and ingenuity is required to \ 
lit In all these pieces, as the whole effect depends on this, j 
Some ladies aro more successful than others, seeming to < 
have a natural uptitudo for it. Above nil things, the idea is 
to bo original, cveu eccentric and odd, as many ladies think. - 
Every shape and size can be utilized, from a corner scrap : 
measuring one iuch by two inches, to ones of eight and nine , 
inches long. Square ones should be avoided by cutting off ; 
ono corner, or laying another one across a second corner. I 
Little bits come in useful for fitting between the larger j 
ones. Use cretonne, calico, or any sort of lining for the > 
foundation. j 

The scraja should be tacked on lightly, but the fancy \ 
stitching is sufficient' to permanently secure them. On ; 
plain bits, all sorts of devices should lie worked’ in any 
style. For instance, a design of Russian cross-stitch on ( 
one, a spray of flowers, a figure, a butterfly, stars on others \ 
(in silks), painting, devices in tinsel, braiding, embroidery \ 
of peacock-feathers on others, and the date of the year, the \ 
monogram—large—of the worker, in raised stitching. In j 
fact, anything that faucy suggests, or the “odds and ends” j 
bag can province, may be turned to account. Sometimes it > 
may bo that one large square is composed of not more than < 
fourteen or fifteen scraps, while another may have nearly 
thirty. Tho quilted satin pieces add much to the effect, • 
especially white, red, or black. ) 

When a sufficient number of squares are finished to form \ 
tlio quilt, lay them out on a large table or bed, arrange them < 
in some sort of order, and then Join them together; finish off / 
all around with a border of velvet or velveteen, of rather a > 
dark hue, and then line the whole w ith cretonne or any- \ 
thing suitable. A carriage rug would look well in this ; 
“crazy patchwork” in scraps of cloth, velvet, and all sorts 
of woolen material, tailors' and manufacturers' patterns, : 
with flannel or serge lining. Duvets, for beds, could tie 
coverod with it, in the richer scraps and work. Color is an ■, 
important element in “ crazy patchwork.” In fact, much 
of the effect depends on the judicious arrangement of the 
colors. 

“ Beauty All the Way THnovow."—The Kansas Eagle 
says of this magazine : “ It is a beauty all the way through. 
The patterns, which come every month, on an extra sheet, : 
are alone worth the price. Peterson leads all others.” 

“ Hoes Ahead or Anything.” —The Newtown (N. Y.) | 
Safeguard says of this magazine: “It goes ahead of any- ; 
thing published in the way of a lady's-book.” I 
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For OuT-or-DooB Wear, a long mantle is the prettiest 
and most artistic, on the whole: and perpendicular trim¬ 
mings should be selected for it in preference to horizontal 
ones. No very stoat girl or woman should wear a plain 
cloeely-flttlng dress, because it attracts attention to her 
superfluous dimensions. One of the secrets of reducing 
the appearance of size is to have the petticoats all made 
with well-fitting yokes, and to reduce the fullness of all 
garments around the waist and hips. A small dress- 
improver is always needed by a stout figure to take off the 
flatness of the back, which makes the bodice full in in an 
ugly manner. A tiny cushion of horsehair is now very 
generally worn, which is light and cool, and supplies the 
want better than crinoline or wires. 

The Colors You Wear have a great deal to do with 
your Apparent size. Thus, stout people dressed In block and 
dark hues look smaller, both in the street and in the bouse; 
and the dimensions of small people are so decreased that 
they appear like fairies and dwarfs. Tho optical effect of 
white und light colors is to enlarge all objects, and make a 
stout woman who dons them almost mountainous in her 
outlines; but she need not, for this reason, look dingy or 
dull, for the rich dark hues offered to her for selection are 
numberless. Greens and blues, in their various shades, are 
better than reds, giving an effect of repose and distance. 

Compare the Colored Fashions in this magazine with 
those in any other. Not only are ours the most stylish and 
refined, but they are engraved on steel, and printed from 
the steel-plates, and then afterwards colored by hand. The 
rest of the magazines either give no colored fashions, or 
give lithographed ones, or colored wood-cuts, in every way 
inferior to ours, and not costiug half as much, and 
altogether inferior in style and beauty. 

The Ea8TF.r Cards of L. Prang & Co. were unnsnally 
fine this year. So were the Christmas ones lost December. 
This is saying a very great deal, for they have always been 
good. But now they altogether excel the English ones, and 
must eventually, we think, drive those of Marcus Ward 
«& Co., and others, out of tho market. We are glad to note 
progress in American industries, but especially so in those 
which relate to the fine arts. 

Stout and Tall Ladies alike should avoid the use of 
stripes in dresses. But if stripes be worn by tho tall, they 
should be horizontal, the vertical strips being left to the 
short and stout, who wish to increaso their apparent height. 
If a figured fabric be chosen by a stout girl, the figure 
should be Urge: and the same may be said of spots, or of 
any other pattern. 

“Indispensable In The Household.” —The Oregon 
(Mo.) Sentinel says: “ Peterson may bo called a journal of 
home necessities, and is an indispensable aid in many an 
economical household, which could not easily be supplied 
by any other publication.” 

Exercise, to be Beneficial, must be enjoyable. The 
more enjoyable it is, the more good it will do. Even laugh¬ 
ing does one good. Thus, light cheerful talk, with racr- 
rinfent and laughter, has always been kDown, from time 
immemorial, to be tho best thing after a hearty meaL 
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Our SrLXKDiD Premiums for 1884.—Oar principal > 
premiums for getting up clubs for this year are an extra \ 
ooff of the magaxine, or the “ Golden Gift, 1 * a beautiful | 
volume for the centre-table, with poetical selections and i 
rtoel-engravingn, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges— j 
a very elegant affair. j 

Wo have, however, as usual, a largo-size steel-plate for a j 
premium, so that persons getting up clulis can have it, if j 
they prefer it to the “Golden Gift.” The size Is twenty- ) 
seven by twenty inches. The picture represents a fond < 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 
“Tired Out.” 

We give, for some of the clubs, not only an extra copy of 
the magazine for 1884, but, for large clubs, an extra copy, 
as well as tho “Golden Gift” and “Tired Out.” 

We repeat here the prices of two of our principal clubs, 
with the premiums, viz: 

Four copies for 80.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for premium. 

Five copies for 88 00, with both an extra copy for premium, 
and either the “Golden Gift ” or “ Tired Out.” 

It is still In time to get up clubs for 1884. Back numbers 
to January, inclusive, can be supplied, if desired. Specimens 
are sent gratis, if written for, to those wishing to get up clubs. 

Some or Our Subscribers have asked for directions for 
painting on satin. If water-colors are used, no preparation 
is necessary. But if oil-colors are employed, then there is 
a preparation necessary. This is mode by Mrs. Hoyt, and 
can be had of William Kern, 132 South Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia. It costs twenty-five cents a bottle, and will 
have to bo sent by express, which will cost as much for 
one bottlo aa for a half-dozen. This liquid prevents the 
colors from running, and is the best one in use. 

A New Vot.ttme of this magazine begins with the July 
number. To those not wishing back numbers, tho present 
time, therefore, is an excellent opportunity to subscribe. 
Tho copyright novelet, “ Lord Avalon,” by the author of 
“A Fifth Avenue Romance,” will be begun in the July 
number. 

If You Really Care for home upholstery, and wish to 
adorn your rooms at littlo cost, keep your eyes open. Many 
a pretty bit of brass-work, old candle-branches, etc., may be 
picked up for an old song at second-hand shops, if you only 
know where to seek them. 

One Of the Claims which this magazino has to super¬ 
iority over other lady's-books, is that all its tales and 
novelets are by A/nerican authors, written expressly for it, 
and are not copied from second-rate English periodicals, as 
is the case with mqst of our contemporaries. 

“ Ever on the Advance.”— The Newberry (8. C.) Herald 
says: “One beauty about Peterson’s Magazine is that it 
is ever on the advance in point of literature, elegance, and 
embellishment.” 

“The Best Published.” —The Hope (Ark.) Dispatch 
says: “Peterson’s Magazine is very Justly the pride of the 
ladies, for it is the best ladyVbook published.” 

All Strikino Peculiarities in Dress should be avoided 
as in bad taste. They look “loud,” and if there is anything 
which a well-bred Udy should shun, it is this. 

Cultivation of Mind and Heabt Is the most engaging 
of all attractions. It la a beanty that never fades. 

Hioh Heels for ladies’ shoes are going out of fkahlon in 
Paris aa well as in London. 


Additions Mat Be Made, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club, at any time during the year. And when 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely us if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums. 

“Worth the Price of the Number.”— The New 
Brighton (N. Y.) Star Bays of a recent number of this 
magazine: “The colored pattern is alone worth the price 
of the number. This monthly is one whose cheapness Is 
equaled only by its excellence.” 

Never Be Ashamed to do what is right. If you keep 
a good conscience, happiness will come in due season. 


NOTICES OF NEW B00K8. 

Kitty'$ Conquest. By Charles King. 1 vol., 12 mo. PhUa» 
delphia: J. B. UpptstcoU 4 Co. —There is always a direct¬ 
ness, a reality, and a local color, about the novels of this 
author, which place them high in the ranks of American 
fiction. The scene of the present story is the South, and 
the period Just after the close of the war. The narrative 
never flags; some of tho descriptions are very powerful; 
< and the characters all act naturally, that is, are truo to 

> their individuality. The book is not a mere rehash of an 
$ English novel, u* so many other American ones, so called, 

\ are; but a life-like story of the South, ten or fifteen years 

> ago, and evidently written, in great part, from personal 
experience. Wc can most cordially commend it. 

The Poetical Wort* of John Mitchell , Af. D. 1 vol., 8ro. 
Chicago: Shepard A Johnston, leaders. —This volume is very 
beautifully printed and bound: a credit, in ever)' way, to 
both author and publisher. Dr. Mitchell is a physician of 
Janesville, Wisconsin, and now eighty-one years old. The 
poems have been written in leisure moments, snatched from 
a busy life, and “ reflect credit,” as one of our contcm}H)raries 
says, “on his poetic ability, Industry, and perseverencc.” A 
flaw poems are added, at the end of the volume, from the 
pen of his daughter, Marion Juliet Mitchell, who seems 
to have inherited the poetical gift from her father. One 
of her pieces, “An Evening Scene,” is so graphic that we 
should Mke to reprint it. If we had room. 

Not Like Other Girls, lly Rosa Nouchette Cary. 1 rol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co .—We have not, for a 
long time, read a story of Its kind which has given us more 
pleasure. It is Bill of incident, the characters are well 
discriminated, the denouement is all that could be wished. 
Of the two sisters, Nan and Pauline, it is hard to tell which 
we like the best. Wo particularly commend their pluck in 
defying conventionality, nnd becoming dressmakers, when 
they lost their fortune. Mattie also enlists our sympathies, 
and we are quite rejoiced when, at the end. we find this 
u Cinderella ” carrying off the “ Prince ” of the fairy tale. 
Sir Harry Challoner. 

Through Spain on Donkey-Bark. Drawings by W. Parker 
Bodfisk. 1 vol, 4to. Boston : D. Lothrop A Co. —Wo have 
here quite an original book. It Is an account of a tour 
through Spain, on a donkey, And is illustrated with ntuner- 
ous engravings. The latter are so Spirited that they more 
. than divide the interest with the letter-press, though tho 
latter is exceptionally racy. The pictures of Spanish life 
; and customs are extremely vivid, and embrace descriptions 
of all clones: nobles, tradesmen, peasantry, priests, soldiers, 
handicraftsmen, etc., etc., etc. 

A Wife Hard Won. By Julia McNair WrighL 1 vol, 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. —A reprint of 
; a rery excellent English novel: a love-story, and one of 
more than usual merit. The tale shows genuine honest 
; artistic workmanship. We cordially recommend U. 
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540 . OUE ARM-CHAIR. — MOTHERS DEPARTMENT, ETC. 

OUR ARM-CHAIR. la depressed-globose, compound, ten-celled, juicy, darh- 


Oum July Number: Good Time to Subscribe. —Our \ 
next number will begin a new volume, and will afford a j 
good time to subscribe, especially if you do not wish back j 
uumbere. It will be in every respect a superior affair. The j 
principal article will be a profusely illustrated one, on > 
“•Longfellow and Westminster Abbey”; for, as our readers < 
know, a bust of that poet has just been placed in the Abbey, j 
the first American one there. A new novelet will be begun, j 
by the author of “A Fifth Avenue Romance,” and will be \ 
not only a story, but an account of life in London and in | 
the great country-houses of England, as the other was a ' 
description of life in New York and at Newport. Another ( 
will be by “ Josiah Allen's Wife,” giving an account of \ 
Josiah’s first literary attempt Altogether the July num- | 
ber will be an exceptionally fine one, and such as only > 
“ Peterson ” can turn out. Subscriptions may begin with l 
it, or with the January number, as the subscribers prefer, 1 
for back numbers, to January inclusive, can be furnished > 
If desired, containing all the chapters of Mrs. Stephens* l 
graphic novelet, “ Her Season in Washington.** > 

An Excellent Preparation. —“Imperial Granum is a \ 
preparation of wheat which will be found to possess the \ 
many excellent qualities claimed for it. For infant-food, as \ 
a non-stimnlant nutritive and as a remedial in diseases that i 
irritate the stomach, it is highly recommended by the most > 
eminent chemists and physicians. Some of the best doctors < 
of Mobile prescribe it in their practice, as an aliment in \ 
fevers, pulmonary complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery, dlar- \ 
rhea, and cholera infantum; and many families here bear l 
testimony to its excellence, safety, and reliability for the | 
purposes for which it is prescribed. Besides its medicinal ^ 
virtues, it will be found Incomparable In the preparation \ 
of Jellies, ices, chocolates, puddings, custards, etc., being \ 
creamy and delicious. John Carle & Sons, Now York, are ? 
the wholesale agents In this country, and it Is for sale by \ 
all druggists.”— Mobile (Ala,) Register. j 

Catarrh Curkd.— A clergyman, attar suffering a number j 
of years from that loathsome disease—catarrh—attar trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a pro j 
scrlption which completely cured, and saved him from j 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a j 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Doctor J. A. Lawrence, j 
260 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive j 
the recipe free of charge. j 

Hokspord's Acid Phosphate, in seasickness Is of great ! 
value. Its action on the nerves of the disturbed stomach \ 
is soothing and effective. < 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Op the Garden, Field, and Forest.] [ 

BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. j 

Poke. i 

. Poke— Phytolacca decandra. Derivation, Greek phuton, \ 
a plant, and probably lachcmoa, a pot-herb: the young j 
shoots in the early spring being so used. Other names: j 
poke-weed, pigeon-berry, red-weed, red night-shade, etc. j 
This is a very common coarse plant, and generally well < 
known. Jt has a stout smooth purplish stem, four to six > 
feet high, much branched. Leaves five to ten inches long, < 
acute, pctiolate, thin. Flowers in lateral racemes, usually s 
opposite the loaves, three to six inches long, white. Fruit i 


purple berry. Flowers in June, fruit ripens in August. 

The youug shoots of this plant are highly esteemed by 
some families, and afford a substitute for asparagus. 

This plant or weed loves rich waste ground*, old stumps, 
etc., and its rank purple stalk, with its loaded bunches of 
blackish shining berries, attracts the eye of the wayfarer in 
the fall of the year. Robins and pigeons especially feast 
luxuriously upon its fruit, and the flesh of these birds is 
often tinged with the deep color of its dark-red juice. Its 
roots are very large, which enables it to send up shoots in a 
single night to the length of several inches. 

Every part of the plant is medicinal, but the root and 
berries are generally used. Mothers can cure the ordinary 
scaly tetter of the fingers and hands by simmering the 
expressed juice of the full-grown leaves till it becomes of 
the consistency of molasses, and applying it night and 
morning for a few days, attention meanwhile being ]iaid 
to the bowels and diet. A strong decoction of the roots 
is a valuable remedy for affections of the skin, especially 
those attended with a troublesome itching. The itch is 
thus treated with success: If the child is generally affected, 
the mother should place him, stripped, in a tub in w hich a 
bucketful of the strong decoction has been placed, and 
bathe and rub him well for ten minutes, then wipe dry and 
put on a clean suit of clothing. It is seldom necessary to 
repeat the bath, though it should be, the next day. If 
required. 

The Juice of the berries, and a tincture made by steep¬ 
ing them In a bottle of whiskey, havo been used from the 
earliest history of America, by chronic-rheumatism patients. 
An itinerant doctor, Norris by name, over fifty years ago, 
was quite popular—or rather, his recipes were—as all his 
packages were ordered to be put “ on brandy.” The poke, 
dried berries or roots, was one of his cures for chronic 
rheumatism. Jlothers can make a tincture of the green 
roots, sliced, placed in a bottle, and covered with alcohol. 
A few drops of this is a suitable dose, repeated two or three 
or more times daily. This tincture is useful in diseases of 
the rectum (lower bowel), “ lumps” or abscesses in the breast- 
glands—in fact, in all glandular diseases; in diphtheria 
alone, with aconite in croup, etc. It can be used locally in 
all these affections. It will hold (if not cure) slight can¬ 
cerous affections in abeyance, by local and internal use. It 
will assist (by internal use) the cure of granular lids, while 
the granulations are slightly touched with a smooth piece 
of sulphate of copper or alum. This plant should receive 
more attention by mothers, as well as by physicians. 
Judiciously used, there are but few native plants possessed 
of wider range In application or more beneficial. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puule Editor, Peterson's Maoaxine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 

No. 237.— Riddle. 

I am in summer, but not in winter. 

I am In drummer, but not in printer. 

I am in moes, bnt not in tree. 

I am in arm, but not in knee. 

I am in mountain, but not in land. 

I am a letter. Do you understand ? 

Port Etren, N, Y. H. S. Winchklu 

No. 238.— Geographical Acrostic. 

My first is a sacred river in the East, on whose waters 
maidens float their signal-lamps, and to whose tbs 

sick arc brought to die. 
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My second is an island whose ban are too weak to keep 
a mighty spirit imprisoned. 

My third is a river in the West, renowned for its boatmen 
floating down it. 

My fourth is a town with a lake of its own, much 
beloved by straight-laced people for its narrow principles 
and musical-boxes. 

My fifth is the glory of the ancient world, “ now fallen 
from its high estate.’* 

My sixth is the largest river in the world, and haunted 
by plenty of crocodiles. 

My seventh is a mountain that many find hard to climb, 
few reaching its summit. 

My eighth is the mountain whose cool breezes bring fresh 
health and vigor to languid and enervated Europeans in 
the East. 

My ninth and last is a quaint little old town in Flanders, 
owning a good collegiate school, and which is not pro¬ 
nounced quite as written. 

The initials of all these will give the name of the science 
which describes them all. 

Glen Bom, Tex. Anon. 

No. 239.— Double Half-Square. 

Across. —1. Pertaining to pleasure. 2. Purpose. 3. To 
take a small repast between meals. 4. A Mohammedan 
prince. 6. A shade of color. 6. A Homan weight. 7. A 
letter. 

Dow.v.—L The natural abode of a plant. 2. Clysters. 

3. A book. 4. To divine. 6. A knot In wood. 6. A verb. 
7. A letter. 

8 L Attxxna, Vt Meteor. 


No. 240.— Charade. 

My first is an animal that lives In the wood. 

My second is a part of the body. 

My third is a collection of water. 

My whole is a lake in Maine. 

Port Even, N. T. H. S. Wihcbell. 

No. 241.— Hour-Glass Puzzle. 

1. A fish of the shark family. 2. A bird. 3. A fly 
hatched under the skin of cattle. 4. An insect. 6. A letter, 
ft. A bird. 7. An animaL 8. An animal. -9. A bird. 
Centrals, Violated. 

fit Albans, VL Motor. 

No. 242.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

My first is in deal, but not in play. 

My second’s in night, but not in day. 

My third is in cat, but not in dog. 

My fourth is in tree, bnt not in log. 

My fifth is in milk, but not in butter. 

My sixth is in house, but not in shutter. 

My seventh’s in new, bnt not in old. 

My eighth is in warm, but not in cold. 

My ninth is in short, but not in long. 

My tenth is in cry, but not in song. 

My whole yon will find, if you closely look, 

Is a very useful reference-book. 

Deoatmr, ImL Kasim Fxtz-Gebald. 

No. 243.— Decapitations. 

1. Behead a delicious fruit, and leave part of the body. 

9. Behead to devour, and leave a preposition. 

&. Behead to vex, and leave net. 


4. Behead fortune, and leave to relate. 

5. Behead transported, and leave quick. 

6. Behead ao expanded sheet, and leavo to be sick. 

7. Behead a tree, and leave to exist. 

8. Behead to count, and leave a fossil used as a paint. 

9. Behead to wander, and leave a wooden vessel. 
Removed letters form the name of a periodical. 

Athlamd, Mim. Willa A Ayres. 


No. 244.— Double Acrostic. 

1. A genus of snake-like lizards. 

2. A whim. 

3. A musician and Levite doorkeeper in the time of 
David. 

4. The time of greatest brilliancy. 

6. Queesiness. 

Primal*, An animal. 

Finals, A kind of liaard. 

fit. Aid am, W. Meteor. 

Atmeen Next Month. 


Answers to Puzzles in May Number. 

No. 233. 

Newspaper. 

No. 234. 

R 

ROE 

BOUND 

END 

D 

No. 235. 

“ Envy is a passion so full of cowardice and shame that 
nobody ever had the confidence to own it.” 

No. 236. 

“ To gently scan our brother rmui ) 

Still gentler sister woman.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Word About Pearls —A subscriber asks ns what is 
the relative value of pearls and diamonds. This is a ques¬ 
tion difficult to answer. A diamond of the same sine is 
worth vastly more than a pearl'' and yet there are pearls 
and pearls, and some pearls are very costly. Generally, a 
pearl weighing one grain is worth only about one-eighth 
the price of a diamond of the same weight. Vet it is very 
easy to spend a large amount of money for pearl jewelry. 
Tiffany A Co., in New York, have a pearl necklace worth 
8100,000. There is another worth 823,000, and one was 
recently sold for 830,000. These large prices are caused by 
the difficulty of obtaining particular sixes and colors that 
may be wanted. The most-expensive collection of pearls is 
that of the Countess of Dudley, tn England, which is far 
more valuable than the celebrated pearls belonging to the 
Queen. The countess has a coronet of pearls. The top is 
composed of pear-shaped pearls. There is a very large one 
in the centre, and the others are graduated in size down to 
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the smallest. In order to get these pear-shaped pearls in 
the requisite sizes and colors, the jewelers were obliged to 
buy such an enormous quantity of peails that when the 
famous necklace was completed, with earrings, bracelets, 
brooch, and finger-rings to match, the jewelers had #800,000 
worth of odd pearls left. A pair of matched pear-shaped 
pearls weighing one hundred and ten grains was recently 
sold in San Francisco for $6000. When the Princeas Royal 
of England married Frederick William of Prussia, she 
received a necklace of thirty-two pearls, costing $93,000. 
In 1789, the French Government possessed pearls valued at 
$200,000. One that weighed one hundred and eight grains 
was valued at $37,000; two that were pear-shaped were 
valued at $66,800. The black pearls bring very high price* 
at present, but genuine pearls may be bought that are 
white, pink, or gray. The peculiar color which is called 
pearl is a soft transparent drab. There is at present a great 
demand for pearls, in spite of many persons thinking them 
unlucky. The plentifulness of imitations does hot appear 
to destroy the value of the genuine article. Yet frequently 
ladies of wealth, both here and.in Europe, appear with false 
pearls. “ Nobody would think I would wear false pearls,” 
said a lady, explaining this, “and It saves lots of money.” 
Yet one can’t help thinking of the sham. 


THE GARDEN. 

To Preserve Ferns in All Their Color.—To do this, 
the best plan is to take a large book, giving preference to 
one with thick porous paper. As the book will not lie in 
the least injured by the process, select one with thick paper, 
but as a matter of fact it Is of small consequence, provided 
that instead of taking the fern to the book, you take the 
book to the fern. Yes, the book must be taken to the fern- 
house, and must be o^nCd ready to receive its leafy guest. 
The selected fronds must be cut one at a time, laid in the 
book immediately, gently pressed, and must not be disturbed 
for several days. To the surprise of those who have adopted 
this quick method for the first time, the fronds will be 
found as iierfect as when gathered, the most delicate color¬ 
ing being! faithfully preserved, and every intricacy of form 
also. And it remains to be added that fronds so prepared 
will keep fresh in their looks for years. 


J that It is well worth while to recommend the experiment 
| to all whom it may concern. 

| Bone-Dust, mixed with dry sifted loam or soil, and sown 
l thickly broadcast on decaying grass-plots, will, after well 
| rolling it in, restore its verdure. Mixing a small portion of 
s bone-dust In the soil for plant* will make them stronger 
j and of a healthier growth, particularly in plants of a 
l slender and delicate habit. Bone-dust can be obtained 
? from those who snpply manures and stimulants for plants, 
such « guano, etc. 


FUN AND HUMOR. 

Tax Crazy Quilt. 

To dreamland I soon must have journeyed: 

For scarce had I shut out earth’s scenes, 

Than a floating procession of garments 
Advanced by invisible means. 

There were ball-dresses long past their splendor, 
White robes which some bride must have worn; 

Queer ribbons, old bonuets and waistcoats. 

And from each one a section was shorn. 

Cloaks, Jackets, skirts, aprons, and neckties— 

They hovered in groups o’er the bed. 

And with ntqiect of utter dejection 
Their phantom-hands clutched at the spread. 

All night round the bedside they circled; 

And when in the morning I rose, 

M> eyes in their stupefied vision 
Could see but a mass of old clothos. 

Bo when at the tnble iny hostess 
Asked what kind of a night I had spent, 

I told my strange dream to the household. 

And begged to know what it all meant. 

For a time they looked at me quite puzzled, 

Their faces with wonder perplexed ; 

At length my host cried : “ I have solved it,” 

And laughed till I almost got vexed. 

He laughed while we plied him with question*. 
Engaging in merry word-tilt: 

Then gasped with wliat breath he had left him: 

“ You slept ’neath my wife’s crazy quilt!” • 


Herb-Dryino for Culinary Purpose?.— -During the 
dry weather; and before herbs come Into bloom, gather a 
good supply of mint, sage, winter-savory, and maijonun, 
tie them in smnll but long bunches, and suspend them 
from a string fastened across some airy place, where the sun 
cannot reach them, but where the air 9*11 circulate freely 
round the suspended bunches. When the herbs are quite 
dry, rub the mint And sift it through a tin sifter or strainer, 
and bottle it for use. Rub the sage, but not too small, and 
keep it in a tin, covered and near the fire: The winter- 
savory and marjoram to bo kept as ft is, not broken small, 
but also put into round tins which hare held preserved 
meat or coffee, and the lids not tightly pnt on, or they wHl 
become as musty as flour, and fesemble heated hay. Mint 
sauce is best made with mint so prepared, and then, of 
course, can be had at any time without trouble. Bage 
should be quite green, not at aH brown. If either of the 
herbs are dried In the sun, or near a fire, they will lose their 
color and be flavorless. 

Tun Treatment or Mignonette.— This “little darling” 
will keep in fall bloom for a surprising time Indoors, if it 
be not too profusely or frequently watered. Let the whole 
of the earth be gently saturated once a week, and that will 
suffice. These precepts are so unllks the usual practice, 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

J&'Brery Receipt in (hit Cook-Book has bem IMed by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

A Very Nice Disk of Cold Lamb and Cucumbers or Spinach. 
—Fry slices or chops of cold lamb till they are slightly 
browned; dip the siloes In breadcrumb, chopped parsley, 
and yolk of egg. Some grated lemon and a little nutmeg 
may be added. Fry them, and pour a little good gravy over 
them when served. The various methods of redress i ng 
mutton are applicable generally to lamb. 

Beefsteak with Tomatoes .—About two hours before dinner, 
put the steak in a skillet with butter and onions. Fry l»oth 
sides. Add the tomatoes, and let all stew. When nearly 
done, add a little hot water. Add a little sugar to the 
tomatoes. 

VUSTABLIS. 

Tossed Potatoes .—Cut some boiled potatoes in slice* three- 
eighths of an inch thick, pet them in a saucepan with a 
piece of butter and some minced parsley, add pepper and 
salt to taste, and a squeeze of lemon; give the whole a toes 
on the fire, and serve. If cold potatoes arc th tut befog 
dressed, add a little of either white stock, milk, or water, 
and leave them in the saucepan long enough to gut hot. 
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Staved Potatom .—Rub a «ncepan with a clove of garlic, 
put two ounces of butter into it, and when it is melted add 
six new potatoes, peeled, and cut in quarters. Put in a little 
hot water, pepper, and salt to taste, a small quantity of 
grated nutmeg, some minced parsley, and the juke of 
half a lemon. Let the whole stew slowly till the potatoes 
are quite done. 

New Carrots. —Trim a quantity of the smallest npw car¬ 
rots that cam be obtained, and boll them in salted water. 
When done, drain off the water r add a piece of fresh butter 
to the carrots, some parsley finely minced, a dash of pepper, 
a little powdered sugar, and a squeeze of lemon; moisten 
with a little stock free from fat, and keep them hot till 
wanted. 

PK88XBT8. 

Gooseberry Trifle, —Put one quart of gooseberries Into a 
jar, with sufficient moist sugar to sweeten them, and boil 
them until reduce^ to a pulp. Put this pulp at the bot¬ 
tom of a trifle-dish; pour over it a pint of custard, and, 
when oold, cover with whipped cream. The cream should 
be whipped the day before it is wanted for table, as ft will 
then be firmer and more solid. The dish may be garnished 
as fancy dictates. 

Light f^tddings, or “Wind-Bag*.” —Boll rather more than 
a quarter of a pint 6f water with five ounces of butter, and 
add gradually, while on the fire, six ounces of tho best 
flour and three eggs, both white and yolk, well beaten, and 
allale sugar; stir the whole together. Take small portions 
of Ms paste, and place on a tin; bake in a quick oven, and 
stab Immediately, strewing them over with powdered 

h Sweeten half | pint of cream with some 
b been well rubbed on the outside of a 
ounded. Put it into a perfectly clean 
to it the beaten-up white of an egg. 
an cold whisk, and whip the cream to a 
jr cold place, or over ice. As the froth 
ir sieve, in a cool place, to drain. 
PBE8SBYE8. 

Preserves should not be boiled too long, or they become 
discolored; they should always be put in the jars while hot, 
and stood in a dry closet, in a room that will not be too 
cold in winter, and occasionally inspected. White paper, 
dipped in the white of egg, is the best way of preserving 
them. 

Rhubarb Jam .—Wash the rhubarb, and rub with a dry 
doth (don't pare it), cut it into squares, put it Into a jar 
in the proportion of one pound of loaf-sugar to one and 
one-fourth pounds of rhubarb, take some of the sugar, and 
with it rub off the rind of one lemon to three pounds of 
rhubarb; strain the juice into the jar where you have the 
rhubarb and sugar, cut up the lemon into small dice, mix 
all together, and let them remain covered for twenty-four 
hours, or until the whole of the sugar is melted. Drain the 
juice from the rhubarb, and boil It for twenty minutee^then 
add the rhnbarb, and boil thirty minutes, leaving the 
squares in shape. Great care must be taken in stirring it, 
or the squares will break. This jam is exceedingly good, 
and keeps well. 

To Preser ve Strawberries Whole. —Take equal weights of 
the largest strawberries procurable and fine loaf-sugar, lay 
the fruit in deep dishes, and sprinkle half the sugar over 
thsm in fine powder; give the dish a gentle shake, that the 
sugar may always touch the under part of the fruit. The 
next day make a syrup with the remainder of the sugar 
and the juice drawn from the strawberries, and boil it until 
it jellies; then carefully put In the strawberries, and let 
them simmer nearly an hour; then put them with cars into 
jars or bottles, and fill up with the syrup, of which there 
will be more than required, but the next day the jars will 
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bold nearly or quite the whole. Cover the jars or bottles 
with brandy papers. 

A Sweet Pickle of Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Etc .—Take 
seven pounds of fruit; wipe It dry, and stick the cherries, 
etc., with a needle. Add one ounce of cinnamon, one of 
doves, and one of allspice. Then boil one quart of sharp 
vinegar with three pounds of sugar; skim it, and pour it 
when just hot over the fruit. Let it remain for twenty- 
four hours. The next day pour off the juice; boil it agaiH, 
and pour over the fruit as before, and let it remain another 
twenty-four hours, after which boll the whole, first scald¬ 
ing the fruit. When cold, put it into jars, cover with the 
syrup, bind them over with a bladder, and keep In a cool 
place. 

Fruit Jelly.—The Juice of cranberries or any fresh fruit 
will do. Take two qnarta of the fruit, put it on the fire, 
cover with water, and stew them until sufficiently soft to 
squeeze through a bag. To two quarts of juice, put half 
a pound of loaf-sugar. Let it boil, skimming it all the 
time. While boiling, throw in a very scant quarter of a‘ 
pound of fine pearl-sago, and as much vanilla as you think 
wili give it a little flavor. Cook it until the sago is per¬ 
fectly transparent. Make it very cold, and eat with cream. 
Mould like blanc-mange. 

Raspberry Jam. —Take an equal weight of the fruit and 
sugar, and wash the fruit with a wooden or silver spoon. 
Put it into a preserving-kettle, and let it stew qnickly. 
When most of the juice is drawn out, add the sugar, and 
let it boil fifteen or twenty minutes. If boiled too long, it 
becomes hard. When the fruit and sugar are put on the 
fire together, it makes the preserved jam hard; but when 
the sugar is added as above, while the jam is well cooked. 
It is mixed with a clear jelly. 

Raspberry Acid .—Dissolve five ounces of tartaric acid in 
• one quart of cold water, pour it on twelve pounds of fruit 
: in a large Jar, let It stand twenty-four hours, strain it from 
the fruit without pressing, and to every pint of juice put 
! one and a quarter pounds of pounded loaf-sugar. Stir with 
| a silver spoon until the sugar is all dissolved. Let it stand 
; for a day or two, then take off the scum and bottle. It is 
more wholesome than raspberry vinegar. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Vabiktim or Rosxs.-— We are often asked what are the 
choicest varieties of roses. The prindi»ul vuHeticw of tho 
tea-roses are as follows: Adam, larg<*, pinkish purple; 
Archduchess Isabel, deep blush; Bougero, light salmon; 
Bon Silene, bright salmon; Cels, blush, shaded pink; 
Oainelia, pure white; Comte do la Carthe, deep blush; 
Cornelia Cook, pure white; Fleur de Cymes, globular, 
white; Madame Falcot, orange velloW; Madame Russell, 
blush white; Madame de Vatry, carmine rose; Madame 
Damage, rosy pink; Marie de Beau, rich blush; Madame 
Brauvy, white, with straw - colored centre; MarCclmlo 
BUgeaud, shaded rose; Melville, rosy lilac; Miss Caroline, 
safthon rose; Nina, large, pinkish violet; Nlphetos, pnre 
whits; Pactole, deep straw-color; Roy band, rosy crimsott; 
Somtirfel, targe, deep blush; Soette, pure white ;^^)gufoea, 
deep crirsuif| Safrano, orange, with shaded pfuMRonvcnir 
d*un Ami, light lilac. Among the Bonrboiltf' Bengal 
roses, the principal are as follows: Appoline, cupped, car¬ 
mine; Agrippina, bright crimson; Bourbon Queen, rich 
biash; Beau Carmine, light carmine; Boeanquet, Mnsh 
white; Compete Bopinsky, rich carmine; Cramoisi 8up£ri- 
eur, purplish crimson; Douglass, rich violet; Duchess 
Thurhige, French white; Empress Eugdnie, large, deep 
rose; Hermosa, pink, extra; Louis Philippe, light crimson; 
Faxfeon, light carmine; Phoenix, carmine rose; Pierre 81 
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Cyr, rosy crimson; Souvenir de la Mwlmaleon, deep bloah; ) 
Sombriel, French while. 1 he beet-known varieties erf the j 
Novella, or climbing-rose, are m follows: America, straw- j 
colur, shaded purple; Jeanne d’Arc, pure white, with straw- 
colored centre; La Marque, large, pure white; Madame 
Longchaiups, large, pure white; Marshal Neil, deep canary; 
Setiua, dark rose-color; dolfataire, deep sulphur yellow; 
Washington, white, with very large dusters. There are 
only six varieties of runuing-roses, which are well known 
in this market, as follows: Boursalt Kiegans, purple crim¬ 
son; Climbing Moss, rosy crimson; Prairie Queen* white, 
with purple veins; two varieties prairie-roses, named the 
Mrs. Hovey, a white shaded rose, end the Baltim o r e, Bells, 
a blush white, and the scarlet Greeville, crimson scarlet. 

Of perpetual roses, there is a large variatv, the, principal 
of which are as follows: AcJiille Couad, deep blush; Albur- 
tus, purplish crimson; Auguste Mie, deep blush; Baron 
Provost, rich pink; Cardinal Patrixi, brilliant crimson; 
Coquette de Blanches, pure white; Duples Moruey,purple; 

. Enfant du Mont Carmel, light carmine; Eugene Sue, light 
crimson; General Lane, dark rose; General Washington, 
scarlet crimson; General Forcy, clear red; G 6 ant do 
BaUllle, scarlet crimson; General Jacqueminot, crimson 
scarlet; Jules Margottin, bright deep crimson; Louis 
Carricge, carmine; La Heine, satin rose; Madame Trotter, 
dark pink; Madame Plantier, a hybrid China, pure white; 
Madame Bmn, light blush ; Madame C. de Islay, light rose 
blush ; Madame Kn<>rr, pink ; Madame Laffay, light crim¬ 
son, VWy fragrant; Madame do Willermots, cup-sha|a*d, 
extrafragrant; Pa*onfa, bright carmine; Pius IX, crim¬ 
son violet; Princess Rohan, vioTct crimson; Heine des 
Violets, dark violet; Sydonia, light blush; Triomphe 
d’ExposItion, crimson red; Jriomphe de Rheinur, light 
rose; William Penn, light crimson. The chief varieties 
of moss-roses are as ft/lloWu: Aphelis, purple; Countess 
Mu canals, white; Glolre dee Moussenses, pale rose, very 
mossy; Luxemburg, crimson. 


TIIE TOILETTE, Eto„ Etc. 

How to bk Beautiful. —Every woman owes it to her¬ 
self to look as pretty as she can. This not for mere vanity, 
which is a mean trait, but as part of her “ mission of the 
beautiful.” Now one of the chief beauties of a woman is 
acleur hafflthy complexion, whether lkir or dark, pale or 
way to cultivate it is to live a reasonable Ufe, 
in w^icl|S extremes are avoided. , It is because of this 
sort ocf lQfepiat the Quaker girls of Philadelphia havo long 
been cetebrated for their complexions. Late hours are not 
conducive to a good complexion, “nr is overmuch dancing 
or living iu heated rooms. Rich and fatty food also pro* 
duces a dark muddy look, especially when the people who 
Indulge in it take but little exercise. It is very rarely that 
a young child has a bad complexion, so the cause* of deteri¬ 
oration must oome into operation as it gets oldor. A very 
fruitful one is the oppressively warm clothing' inr which 
some tender mothers wrap their darlings, and the hot 
nurseries in which they sleep. It is very necessary that 
young babies who have but little caloric iu themselves 
should sleep in a worm room, and that children suffering 
from craflQ^L bronchitis, or inflammation of thakutgs should 
bo kept i® ft. a even temperature; but in a general way the 
sleep is more refreshing and the skin acts more healthily if 
the lied-rooms have no fire in them. 

Perspiration of several hours' standing chokes the pores, 
the morning bath or wash cannot remove all the obstruct¬ 
ing matter, and the complexion makes its first advances on 
the downward road. Plenty of exercise in the open air 
assists the skin in many ways. It keeps off such evils as 
indigestion, liver-complaints, etc. The circulation of tba 


blood Bas e great deal to do with the complexion, and here 
again it may be observed that there Is nothing like brisk 
regular exercise for keeping the circulation as It should he. 
Many women are di stres s e d by a flashed face after a meal, 
and though the best plan is not to care about It, all are not 
sufficiently stroug-mindedt© be iridffferent. This h caused ' 
by the change in the circulation produced by eating and 
drinking, and one of the best methods of relieving it la 
bathing the fane with quite hot water, but without stooping 
vety low to do it, which latter increases the flush, by driv¬ 
ing the blood to the head. 

It is said women never grow old. That is, we fear, move 
OQmplintantlfrry than true. ■ Wrinkles are one erf the thing* 
that annoy the sex, as years advance. They are very much 
increased by the use of large quantities of powder, a liahit 
remarkably offensive to men, whatever foolish women think 
of it. A little powder to preveut chafing, in cold •neathet, 
or alter washing when the face or nec^ have boon exposed 
to the sun, is a very different-thing. Just a dust of powder 
immediately wiped off temporarily removes a greasy look; 
but it stands to reason that a lavish use of it must fill up 
the pores of the, skin, and thereby permanently injure *the 
complexion. Wrinkles are very much under personal con¬ 
trol,, A girl or a youth-who indulges in a perpetual knit¬ 
ting of tho brows produces a very ugly wrinkle between 
the eyebrows, but this may be entirely removed by forsak¬ 
ing the trick. A habit of half closing the eyea—very 
common with near-sighted persons wlio do not oboofip t# 
wear glasses—produces wrinkles at their outer ooruoaip , 

An ill-tempered dropping of the comers of tb« ignUi 
brings wrinkles in those positions. No outward uppllsfifilou 
will ever cure this; the effort must come from strong ^ter¬ 
mination and resolute avoidance of the cause *** ***** 
the ugly effect. Living in a smoky dirty 
to develop and accentuate wrinkles; ygMjte; 
settles in any little hollows that will 
longer it stays there the more dif^cult it It 

may be partially kept out by wearing a.vuil : qj£ of jdoora, 
but the best thing is frequent and thorough Wa s h ing with 
hot water, and the application of a little sweet oil or cold 
cream at bed-time. This softens and smooths the akin, 
helping it to fill out instead of increasing the tendency to 
fall into hollows and trace channels. A little alum or other 
astringent lotion applied in the morning does good rather 
than harm, but if it makes the skin smart it acts as <ui 
irritant and must be avoided. People who habitually 
worry themselves over trifles frequently get wrinkles in 
their forehead. 


FA8H10NS FOB JUNE. 

| Fio. i.—VMinif o-Drkm, or Delicate Pink Nun'S- 
\ Veiling and FinbOhsckid Sukah Silk. The skirt Is 
> edgejji with a narrow ruffle of plain pink veiling, and is 
$ trimmed with three ruffle* of the checked surah, which 
j are cut in points* tunned over and hemmed. The trnio, of 
the nunV-veiUng, is caught up In front with idlk rosettes, 

) and loosely draped at the hack. The bodice has revere and 
| a chemisette, reaching to the waist, of the checked surah. 

I White straw bat, trimmed with a broad band of velvet and 
plumes. 

Fio. ii.—Evening-Dress, or Whitk India Poitou. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with three narrow ruffles of 
the pongee; above there Is a ktee ruffle and a partial lace 
5 overdress. The train and part of the tunic are of pongee, 
| and the skirt is plentifully trimmed with ran of various 
| colors. The long pointed bodice has folds of pongee about 
the neck, and is trimmed with rosea. Rosea in the hair, 
j Fio. hi.— Btbniko-Drks*, or Light-Blue Gkenadix* 
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Over Siut. The skirt!* short and has two deep ruffles; 
above these is another short skirt, which is looped with 
blue forget-me-nots. The bodice is of blue silk, with a 
puffing around the neck, and sleeves of grenadine, Forget- 
me-not* in the hair. 

Fio. nr.— Garden-Partt Danas, or Ohamoisb-Colored 
Scram Silk. The bottom of the skirt has two narrow 
knife-plaited raffias; above these are three flounces of one of 
the extremely pretty imitation laces that are now so fashion¬ 
able. The sarah overdress Is plaited around ths bottom of 
the bodice, and them plaits are listened by a couple of 
bands of velvet <of a darker shade than the silk. A wide 
platted raffle trims the front of the drees; the back is also 
plaited, but is longer, and forms a puff. The bodice has 
velvet rovers, and euflk, the sleev^, and a simulated vest of 
lace, to match tbe'fhranoes. Straw bonnet; trUumed with 
velvet and lace like that on the skirt, and with a branch of 
1 omngve. 


Fio. xiii.—House-Dress, or Sateen and Tv in Muslin. 
The skirt U of plain-blue sateen; it is edged with two muslin 
frills, which are headed by two deep kiltings of the sateen. 
The muslin overdress is draped with blue bows. The sateen 
bodteedfifca lgolidre vest, which is gathered at the neck 
and vWlffi* and is turned up below. A bow of ribbon 
fastens it at the waist. 

Fio. xtv. — Toque, or Brown Straw, trimmed with 
brown velvet puffed around the brim, a brown bird, and 
cream-oolored lace. 

Fio. xv.—B onnet, or White Straw, faced with gathered 
lavender-colored satin, and trimmed on the top with laven¬ 
der-colored satin ribbon and ostrich-feathers. 

Fio. xvi.—Summer House-Dress, of Snowdrop-White 
India Silk and Nun’s-Vkilino. The skirt is made of the 
soft India silk, and is formed of two box-plaited ruffles, 
each edged with a narrow knife-p.&ited ruffle; a satin rib¬ 
bon is through the box-pluits. The bodice aud tunic are 
Fio. v.— Walkino-Dress, or PrcK-OoLoRr.n Amutrosr. > f BnowJrop . w hite nun Wiling. The tunic is full, and 


The bottom has a narrow knife-plaited edging; above this 

are four flo imim, oof m points, each heads#by a gathering 


sleeves h^vq a rufijte finished like the flounces. White straw 
hat, lined and trimmed with puee-eolored silk and soft 
white feathers 

Fio. vi.—Ajftxrxoon-Dress, or Plain Cream-Colored > 
Sateen, Trimmed with Embroidery. The skirt is of 


falls irregularly, part being turned under in front, and is 

* . ij.*- \iT - ; -- --«=» looped short at the back. The low round bodice is full in 

of the mat#m^f WMTfipen bodice has a laoe vest, fhstened > f ron ^ and is worn with a brood bond and bow of white 
across the hyvk belt of the material. The high j ribbon. Bows of ribbon on the shoulders. 

[ General Bmw —Both black and white dresses are 
> very popular this summer. The white muslin ones are 
made up with apparent, simplicity; but the laundress will 
find much trouble in making (hem look well after they are 

^ .. . , .. . , .. . _ >J 'done up.” . in lace,a stylish white ruusiip drew* should be 

alternate rows of the sateen, laid in plaits, and of fowiof ? , „ A , ._ . , , 

_ . .. -v.. worn carefully, so as to make it last a whole season; for 

embroidery. Hit punters are ornamented'with the em- $ . , V, , , , . .. , 

,_ SA _._...» . , ...» . , 5 such larae quantities of Uce or endirolctery are used, and 

the druiteries are often so intricate, that It is impossible to 
have them look Well after washing. 

The Lining of Ute L'udcrdfiri is still made narrow, but 
there are to many plaited ruffles or fulds or draperies on it 
that ithiw a much wider look than those worn a year ago. 
The overdresses aro also made fuller, with much draping 
Fio. viE.-4JWALKiMO-D*gn t on Summer Woolen. The , lt t b,. tact; to give It The fiill look now fashionable. But 
■kilt ts marie (rf a light woolen, bf a brown and dull-blue L ., at gbciid he tfcken not to exaggerate these hack 


broidery. The' Bodice Is pointed, edged with a double 
row of the embvoidcKy; and has a cascade of lace down the 
front Thdaleevei Hffse puffr at the top, and two rows of 
embroidery at thetfrottbm. Straw hat, lined with creaiu- 
coiored surah, tusned r apoiKi front, and trimmed with 
feathers of the same color., 

The 


plaid, and hr laid- la double box-plaits. The tunic, of the 
plaid, is draped shawl-fashion, and is bias. The bodice is of 
plain brown woolen, and'opens over a white mpu6 vest, 
forming two pqint* in front The back is coaTfashion. 
Toque of brown straw, trimmed with a dull-blue surah. 

Fio. vm.— House-D a re*, or PLaid Sateen. The skirt 
has one deep flounce. The princess overdress opens in 
IpQgt, is draped behind, and is trimmed with a niching of 
ribbon. Belt, with long loops of ribbon.. The collar And 
deep cuffs aro also trimmed with nbbon. 


great care should be ifcken not to exaggerate 
pullings, aud to keep thorn from having a common look. 

Bodies* have undergone no change: for dim persons, the 
full front from the nook to. the waist is most becoming; 
for moi iter people, the pUdn inserted vest is better. 

H<tsque* y Round Wauls, amd fainted Waist* are all worn, 
> acccriVlng toJfcncy. No decided change has taken place in 
\ the make of dresses, but many pretty varieties may be seen, 
\ dictated by the taste of the maker. 

\ Loo* Mauil**, made quite small, and lined either with 
bbtt* os colored silks, are in great favor. Pretty mantles 


Fio. tx.— Summer Visiting-Dress. The skirt is trimmed \ 1,ke the dree8eB popular, and later on, white muslin 


with plaited' rifffles of dove-colored surah, ahd the vest is 
of the same pretty soft material. The overdress is of gray 


ones, trimmed with lace or embroidery, will be worn. 
Bonnots are still small, with the trimming on the top of the 


albatross, wlfR. u^short tunic !<l front, and draped at the \ front > and hats are more graceful than the stiff ones worn 
back. The bodice Is full at the shoulders, the fullness ] ,aat braid is much used on all bonnets, 

coming to a point in front. Sleeves high and rather full. '<- especially on black straw and net ones. Gray tulle, beaded 
Bonnet of dov6-cotorod straw, trimmed with satin ribbon. } stee * beads, is pretty, with a scarlet velvet rosette or 

F,«. x^WalW^.Drew. or Cream-Colored Snf •* [ Z ' f'JT Tf* *" "*ST '" er,0, * ed '"' ,h “I 0 "" 1 
Veiuwj. Tho Ain im ».**• bRml of ,ap,>hire-U„. “J \ !*"^ !"* 

wbiab W plaited with th. wlliug. Tho blou«-w.Vrt ! ^ w«n»K »«l>room* .od U»*Rool. d« not And 

1. gatheredat the tbroRt, again at tho wait. turucdTp ! fB ™ T^*. « "Z Z°Vu 

. , . . . „ ... Tj , mi. 1 , ' extbemely beautiful, and nothing Is prettier than the deli- 

below, and is full at the back. The sleeves are gathered at i • ’ or 

the shoulders and wrists. The collar, belt, bands at the ' c u rs over, 
waist, and the ^oqps-and-ends on the skirt are of sapphire- 
bine velvet. Qfraw hat, trimmed with a twist of soft mall 
sod lace, wifryi bunch of bluebells in the Iacc. 

Fio. xi.—B lack Straw Bonnet, covered with velvet 
ribbon and jet*. The rucking around the front, at the back, > OUR PABI8 LETTER, 

and the cockade directly in front are of black velvet, and | Rue des Petits Champs. 

the feather and aigrette are of pale straw-color. < The hate of the season aro trying. In proportion as tho 

Fio. xil—F rit/t' Hat; trftnmedT Vrith a band of satin • pretty littls capote bonnets are graceful and becoming, so 

ribbon, and a large bowanddoops N of ths same in front, i are the exaggemted styles of tho more juvenile form of 
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CHILDB1NS FASHIONS 


headgear found unpleasant. The high-peaked crowns in 
one line of shapes, and the Jockey-cap style with a Timor In 
another, are both ungraceful and unptetureeque. So, too, 
are the brims extended in a projection over t h^fc ce, and 
the heavy velvet trimmings that even tho^JH^in the 
season are* considered obligatory on certain ehflJjJP Then, 
too, the prevalence of scarlet velvet and gold braid among 
the trimmings is deoidodly unsttmmer-Uke, especially for 
the American climate. Some of the new straws are really 
pretty, however, and especially a delicate light wicker-work 
in interwoven with jet beads, and made up with the 

brim covered with scarlet velvet. The crown is high and 
pointed, and has a huge rosette in scarlet uncut velvet 
ribbon placed at one side. Another pretty ornament for 
these black high-crowned hats is In Imitation of the top of 
a Spanish comb, in cut jet, and is sot on one side of the 
crown with a full frilling in black Spanish lace around it. 
Jockey-caps, made in velvet to match in color the drees 
wherewith they are to be worn, are quite popular; but 
they are both fast-looking and unbecoming. Black and 
colored straws are extensively worn. Tulle continues to 
form the favorite material for Bill-dress bonnets, particu¬ 
larly in the favorite red and very dark shades of blue and 
prune and steel-gray. In these last hues, the trimming, 
whether a large rosette of ribbon or a cluster of flowers, 
is always In some brilliant contrasting tint. 

All the various styles of soft^^imere amftflpsatly in 
vogue this summer for demi-toilena < The plain cafhspyres 
have superseded the figured goods which were so fk^moih 
abls last winter. Worth Is combining black lace in various 
novel forms with this very popular material. Ons of his 
latest creations has the underskirt composed of rows of 
flnger-wlde imitation black Chantilly lac^ Separated by 
stripe of pale-yellow satin-stri nU ba rege, each strip having 
n wide satin strips running transversely, and having the 
effect, at a little distance, of a satin ribbon. Over the skirt 
thus composed is placed a short draped overskirt of black 
cashmere, caught up very high at tbs sides. A toilette in 
sage-green cashmere < has the underskirt made of wider 
black lace and strips of willow-green satin-striped barege. 
In fact, black lace, as I predicted earlier In the season, is 
the fashionable material of the hour In all sorts of styles 
and shapes. A very handsome skirt Is made of black satin, 
covered from waist to hem with one immensely wide flounce 
In black imitation lace, and finished at the odge with two 
narrow plaited flounoss of sa ti n. The imitation Chantilly 


The newest bracelet is a henry chain In yellow gold, 
about the thickness of s tudy's little finger, closed with 
a single large precious stone: a diamond or a ruby being 
the fhvorite. 

The summer ball-dresses are excessively p r e t ty , many of 
them being composed of full flounces of white lace, with 
corsage and over-draperies In satin or surah or very anall 
figured brocade. Game and white lace, in narrow alternate 
flounces, form a lovely underskirt for a ball-dress for a 
young girl. One charming toilette has the ooraage and 
flounced train in scarlet tulle: the front of the skirt, in 
puffed white tulle, being sprinkled with strawberries—moet 
exquisite imitations of nature. Over the train at intervals 
are dotted bouquets of strawberry blossoms and foliage, a 
cluster of strawberries flying worn in the hair. 

White tulle, dotted frith seed-pearls and trimmed with 
pearl fringes, is Intermixed with white mtin for evening- 
dross. Velvet poppies, In scarlet, yellow, and pale-lilac, 
are gaob|)ed together with velvet foliage for the adornment 
of hats or of black tulle ball-dr e esca. (l#M|nd silver braid 
and passementerie are used on all kinds of dre s ses. 

Hyacinths, In pale-pink, pale-blue, nr w&Ms, are among 
the favorite flowers of the season, and are very finely 
imi tat ed * 

Lucy H. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Da us roa a Touxo Girl. The princess drem 
is of rhqptnnt rnlnmi light woolen material, striped with 
amber-cdlor, on which are woven small brown flowers. The 
kilting at the edge of the skirt, sleevsr and large collar ia 
of amber-colored silk, to match gm sash. 

Fio. ii.—Dot’s Suit, or GraT Flakivkl. The knicker- 
bockers and Jacket are of gray, while the safler-ehirt piece 
in front, the collar, and cuflk are of blue flannel, striped 
with white braid. The sash is also blue. Sailor hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbon. 

Fio. 4*1.—Boy’s 8 uit, or Hraturr-Colorkd Twbrb. 
The trousers are rather close-fitting. The jacket Is fhe- 
tened with large wooden buttons. A belt of the tweed is 
worn. Large collar of the tweed, and shirt-piece in front. 
Felt cap. 


is more popular and newer than the Spanish laces—though J Fio. iv.—Yoriro Girl’s Bowxkt, of Writs Straw. 
both styles are still fashionable. And the arrangements and i trimmed with a heavy wreath of flowers, 
combinations of which this beautiful and too-long-negfocted j 
material is capable are, of course, endless. j 

Watered silk, in pale delicate shades, is also a good deal ! 
used by Worth in combination with faille or with figured j 
silks of the fish-scale pattern. A new and lovely material \ 

for summer-wear is the printed cripe-de-Chine, in cream j OUR PURCHASING AGENCY, 

ground, with Watteau patterns of small roses and foliage. S W* have established a well-organised Purchasing Agency, 
It drapes charmingly, and Is more durable than the foulard \ and art non supplying the bed selected foods at the lowest 
silks, which it is intended to replace. < pricks, to the entire satisfaction of att who favor m with their 

The newest parasols of the season are as wildly fantastic j orders. Special attention it given to entry article homghL 
as it is possible for so apparently practical an object to be. ' We make a speciality of Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children*s 
They are all of a large else, and are composed of the \ Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants' Wardrobe*, Wedding, Holiday 
lightest and least sheltering of materials. One style is l and Birthday Present*, etc. 

in dark-bine silk gauze, put on very frill over the frame, \ The advantages gamed by att person* sending (heir orders to 
the odgee forming a ruffle, and a cluster of scarlet poppies j our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large n umb er 
is placed at one side of the point. Another is in white ] echo have been served, m the saving of money, time, and trouble. 
figured lace, dotted with seed-pearls. The latest style is j Samples famished only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
in white or scarlet gauze, in bias folds an inch and a half \ free to anyone writing for them, containing fnM particular* and 
wide, the whole surface of the parasol being composed of \ mode of doing busi ne ss. Re me mber eRare ser v e d > ret only our 
these folds. The wires of the frame are covered with silk \ readers and subscribers , but am yous else In want of goods or 
to match the exterior. In scarlet, this new style is par- | wearing appareL Address att orders end communications fm 
timlarly pretty, the color deepening by the thickening of j our Purchasing Agency to 
the folds up to the point, so that the interior of the parueol i M R8. MARY THOMAS, 

when oponed looks like the heart of a red rose. \ LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LONGFELLOW AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 

architectural beauty, the historical interest, 
and the heroic and poetic associations, which 
appeal so strongly, though in different degrees, 
to our educated countrymen. It has been, for 
centuries, the receptacle of the illustrious dead : 
of kings, queens, warriors, statesmen, great 
churchmen, men of letters. It is crowded with 
royal monuments, from those of Henry the 
Third and Queen Eleanor of Castile, to those 
of Queen Elizabeth and her great rival, Mary 
Stuart. There repose Chatham and Burke, Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel and Admiral Warren, Mans¬ 
field and Canning, Wolfe and Clyde, Pitt and 
Fox. But the monuments erected to these great 
men have but little attraction for an American, 
compared with those which he finds in Poets' 
Corner; for there lie, or are represented by 
busts, men whose names are household-words 
on two continents ; whose books are ever in our 
hands, or in those of our children; and whose 
fame is as much that of the men of America, as 
it is that of the men of London or Edinburgh, 
because the language and literature which they 
represent belong to both in common. 

Prominent before all the rest is the monument 
to Chaucer, erected A. D. 1551, showing, as Dean 
Stanley has said, how freshly the fame of “the 
father of English poetry” still flourished, a cen¬ 
tury and a half after his death. As he was the 
first of English poets, and the first to be repre¬ 
sented in the Abbey, it was eminently fit that the 
bust of Longfellow, the first American poet to 
have a niche there, should be placed near his 
monument, as it has been. There, too, are the 
busts of Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson. 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, Garrick, Goldsmith, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, and others of 
that “innumerable army” of the mighty dead. 
A “ dim religious light,” filtering through the 
stained-glass windows, hangs ever about the 
southern transept, in which the Poets’ Corner is 
situated; and when the dusk draws on, and the 

(29) 



LOHQni.t0W*8 BUST. 

T HE placing a bust of Longfellow in West- j 
minster Abbey is a graceful tribute, on j 
the part of the authorities of that ven- ; 
er&ble edifice, to the common blood which 
unites America and England, and to the common 
laws and literature shared alike by both. It was 
the late Charles Kingsley, we believe, who first 
suggested that the historic Abbey, the Campo 
Santo of Great Britain, should be opened, in | 
future, to the mighty dead of the United States : 
as well as to those of the mother-country. As a 
result of this, the bust of Longfellow now stands 
in what is called the Poets’ Corner, close to the 
tomb of Chaucer, “ the father of English poetry.” 

We suppose no American, at all read in the 
annals of England, goes to London without paying 
a visit, almost the very first day, to Westminster 
Abbey. For the Abbey combines, in a greater j 
degree than any other edifice of the kind, the ! 
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twilight grows indistinct, one almost fancies the 
busts begin to breathe, and that the gloom becomes 
alive with ghosts. 

We have said that the Abbey is interesting for j 
its architectural beauty. It is one of the best 
specimens of the best style of the Middle Ages. 
Originally open fields extended from it to the 
gates of London. Now a continuous line of build¬ 
ings reaches the whole way to Temple Bar, a dis- | 
lance of more than two miles; and the roar of 
traffic is heard where, even as late as the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, the marsh-grass grew and the : 
8 tart led heron rose clanging from the reeds. There ; 
is some doubt as to when a church was first erected 
at Westminster. But the most authentic account 
fixes it at A. D. 616, in the reign of Sebert, king 
of the East Saxons. The original edifice was the 
work of a colony of monks, who dedicated it to 
St. Peter, and built an abbey-house close by. A 
legendary statement, probably the growth of the 
credulous earlier Middle Ages, says that the 
edifice was consecrated by the saint in person: 
for that, on a dark and stormy night, a stranger, 
on the opposite shore of the Thames, called to a 
belated fisherman to ferry him over; that the 
fisherman obeyed; that suddenly the church, then 
just completed, began to blaze with transcendent 
light; and that the stranger, now revealed as St. 
Peter, proceeded to consecrate the building, while 
fragrant odors spread all around, and a chorus 
of celestial voices was heard, angels being seen 
ascending and descending as in Jacob's vision. 


The isolated condition of the spot 
was a principal reason why the 
monks selected it for their church 
and abbey. Surrounded by nearly 
impassable marshes, thick-set with 
thorns—whence its original name 
of Thorney Island—it was compara¬ 
tively secure from attack: and the 
days had not yet ceased when the 
still heathen Danes, in their long, 
narrow, clinker-built ships, came 
sailing up the Thames, sparing, in 
their ruthless cruelty, neither age 
nor sex, neither layman nor priest. 
But, as the generations came and 
went, and society began to be settled, 
the necessity for this isolation, as a 
means of self-defense, passed away; 
and the marshes were gradually 
filled up: partly by artificial means, 
partly by the natural silt of the 
streams. Long before this, however, Edward 
the Confessor, attracted by the quiet and seclu¬ 
sion of the spot, decided to build a palace near 
the abbey-house of the monks, and erect, close 
by, a larger and better church for them, making it 
also a royal chapel. This was the beginning of 
what is now Westminster Abbey: called the West 
Minster to distinguish it from St. Paul’s, which 
was east of it, and therefore the East Minster. 

The Confessor’s edifice was one of the most 
stately of its day. From the rude picture of it 
still to be seen on the Bayeux tapestry, it appears 
to have had a central tower, a nave, choir, and 
transepts, and to have followed the Norman style 
—such os we still see it, unimpaired, at Durham, 
Peterborough, and Norwich. But only a few 
foundation stones of it now remain. The exist¬ 
ing abbey-church is principally the work of Henry 
the Third and his son Edward the First, and 
resembles, in its lofty nave, and other respects, 
a French or Spanish, rather than an English 
cathedral. The late Dean Stanley told the writer 
of this article that he believed the Abbey to have 
been erected by Spanish architects, brought over 
to England by Eleanor of Castile, the wife of 
Edward the First. Certainly, a study of the 
great Spanish churches—either in person or from 
the engravings in Mr. Street’s well-known vol¬ 
ume—favors this idea. As certainly, Westminster 
Abbey, though wanting in that l>eauty of sur¬ 
roundings w hich is derived from being embowered 
in trees, as Salisbury and others are, has such 
a grace of outline, such an airy lightness, that 
it actually seems to soar, the stones themselves 
appearing to have caught fervor from their 
destination, and aspiring to heaven. 
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The Abbey is built, as most of the great 
minsters of its time were, in the form of a Latin 
cross, and is about five hundred and fifty feet 
long, by two hundred and fifty feet broad at its 
greatest width. It consisted originally of nave, 
side-aisles, choir, and apse; but to these were 
added, by Henry the Seventh, a chapel, at the 
eastern extremity, called, after himself, Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel. The Abbey is crossed at 
the end of the nave by transepts at right angles, 
each transept extending eighty-two feet on either 


side beyond the nave and aisles. The nave is 
one hundred and seven feet high. We state 
these figures in order that those of our readers 
who have never visited Europe may have some 
idea of the vast scale on which these medieval 
cathedrals were built. The view of the nave 
which we give, looking east, with the light coming 
down at the intersection of the transepts, shows 
the extent of the minster. Henry the Seventh ’b 
C hapel beyond is one hundred and four feet long, 
by seventy feet wide. It is not seen, in this en- 
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graving, but id entered through the pointed arches 
at the end of the vista, and is a splendid specimen 
of the florid Perpendicular style. Like the rest of 
the Abbey, this gorgeous chapel is built of stone, 
with a stone roof. Yet, viewed from the outside, 
it seems all windows, the roof being supported 
principally by flying buttresses. Inside, with its 
lofty stained-glass casements, and its fau-tracery 
roof overhead, it presents a picture of architec¬ 
tural boldness, yet of airy lightness and of j 
beauty, that absolutely dazzles the spectator. We 
give an engraving of this chapel, taken from a 
rare print of the inauguration of the Knights of 
Bath there, A. D. 1812, with the knights in their 
picturesque attire, their banners above, and the 
Prince Regent, afterwards George the Fourth, 
leading the procession. See the next page. 

The western end of the Abbey is defaced by 
two towers, in a bastard Gothic style, erected by 
Sir Christopher Wren, undoubtedly a very great 
architect in his way, but too entirely in sympathy 
with the Italian style for such an undertaking. The 
northern side of the Abbey fronts an open paved 
space, from which its entire length can be seen to 
the greatest advantage: the aisle-windows below, 
the clerestory ones above, the flying buttresses, the 
pinnacles, the soaring roof over all. The fa?ade of 
the north transept, here, is especially noble. The 
view of the southern side is obstructed by the 
cloisters, which there are built up along the nave- 
aisles, and by the chapter-house, which stands 
close to the southern transept. The cloisters are 
in the best style of what has been called the 
Pointed Gothic. We give an illustration of them 
three pages farther on. It was here the old 
monks used to take their exercise. The cloisters 
extend around a hollow square, which originally 
was a sort of jgarden, and into which their open 
arches look. The chapter-house is a very beauti 



CORONATION CHAIR. 




•TONE Or SCONE. 


fal specimen of a somewhat later style, the Deco¬ 
rated Gothic. It had fallen into great decay, and 
was almost a ruin, until restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, a few years ago. We give an engraving of 
the chapter-house also. Notice how the stone 
roof is supported by a single pillar in the centre, 
from which arms stretch out, overhead, like the 
branches of a palm-tree, to meet the sides of the 
edifice, and sustain, with them, the enormou» 
incumbent weight ot the stone ceiling and roof. 
In the illustration of the cloisters, the view look* 
south, with the door leading into the chapter-house 
on the right, and the open green—or oourt-yard. 
so to speak—of the cloisters on the left. 

We alluded to the royal and other tombs in the 
Abbey, when speaking of the busts and monu¬ 
ments in Poets’ Corner. They are fall of vivid 
historical interest, for here lie the heroes of every 
“ foughten field,” to use old Froissart's phrase, 
that England has had, from Cressy and Poictiers 
to Blenheim and Quebec. The earlier monu¬ 
ments—-those distinctively of the Middle Age— 
are, strange to say, the best. They have a simplicity 
and nobleness nearly altogether wanting in the 
allegorical ones that came in with the Renaissance. 
The two noblest royal tombs, perhaps, are those 
of Henry the Third and Richard the Second: 
they are valuable, too, as famishing accurate 
likenesses of those monarchs. Both monuments 
are in bronze, and the former is considered the 
first specimen of metal-casting in England: they 
altogether refute the still popular and once 
universal notion, that sculpture, as an ait, did not 
exist in the Middle Ages, at least in England. The 
mast beautiful of all the monuments, however, is 
that of Heury the Seventh. Lord Bacon cftllod it 
“one of the stateliest and daintiest in Europe." 
The artist was an Italian, Torregiano, and he was 
engaged on it for nearly six years. Of the monu- 
> ments to great nobles and warriors, the best are 
i those to Edward, earl of Lancaster, A. D. 1278 ; 

\ to Aylmer, earl of Pembroke, A. D. 1828; and to 
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Sir Francis Vere, A. D. 1606. This last, like the 
other two, is Gothic in feeling, though the Renais¬ 
sance had set in nearly a century before. It rep¬ 
resents the recumbent figure of the dead hero, 
with four knights kneeling id the corners, and 
supporting a sort of vast shield, on which lie 
his gauntlets, his helmet, and his other personal 
arms. It is of this monument that Roubiliac, 
the sculptor, said, when first seeing it, as he 
looked at one of the knights: “ Hush! he will 
speak presently.** 

Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the most in¬ 
teresting object in 
the Abbey, histor¬ 
ically, is the Coro¬ 
nation Chair and 
the famous Stone 
of Scone, which it 
encloses. On the 
preceding page, we 
give an engraving 
of this chair, with 
the stone seen un¬ 
der the seat; and 
also on the same 
page, an engrav¬ 
ing of the stone 
itself, separately. 

This extraordinary 
stone was brought 
to London by Ed¬ 
ward the First, 
from Scotland, as 
one of the spoils 
of his campaign, 
after the defeat of 
the Scotch. It had 
been used in Scot¬ 
land for centuries, 
as a throne, on 
which to crown 
the Scottish kings. 

Legend carried its 
antiquity back, 
indeed, to the pa¬ 
triarchal age, and 
asserted it to have 
been the stone on 
which Jacob slept 
at Bethel. But as 
it is of sandstone, 
and of the sand¬ 
stone found on the 
west coast of Scot¬ 
land, it Is probably 
not older, in its 
Tot. LXXXV1.—2. 


present shape, than the sixth century, when it 
may have formed, to give it the greatest possible 
antiquity, part of the primitive cathedral at St. 
Iona. Dean Stanley thought there was reason to 
believe it could be traced to St. Columba, and 
that it was the pillow on which he slept, and on 
which “ his dying head was laid.’* It was after¬ 
wards used, as we have said, for a seat on which to 
crown the Scottish kings. Edward the First, 
after his invasion, carried it off to London, 
affirming that, as the rightful heir to the Scottish 
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throne, he was en¬ 
titled to its cus¬ 
tody. Curious to 
say, there was, as 
early as the four¬ 
teenth century, a 
prevailing popular 
prediction that the 
true kings of Scot¬ 
land would have 
their revenge in 
time, by becoming 
king* of England, 
a prophecy which 
was fulfilled in the 
beginning of the 
seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when James 
the Sixth of Scot¬ 
land became James 
the First of Eng¬ 
land. Edward the 
First had a wooden 
chair constructed, 
in which to en¬ 
close this stone; 
and this chair is 
the one still seen 
in the Abbey, and 
represented in our 
cut. Every sub¬ 
sequent monarch 
of England, down 
to Queen Victoria, 
has been crowned 
in this chair. 

Americans gen¬ 
erally— and espe¬ 
cially all American 
ladies—are most 
interested, next 

after the Coronation Chair and Stone, in the tomb 
of Queen Elizabeth, and that of her great rival— 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Of the two, that of the 
latter is artistically the best. It is the one, also, 
that is first inquired after, so universal is the law 
that makes us forget and forgive everything to 
misfortune. Whatever historical critics may say 
of Mary, Queen of Soots, her death on the scaffold, 
even without the traditions of her beauty, her 
graces, and her magnetism of character, will 
always keep her a popular idol. 

Another object of interest, merely antiquarian 
to some, but religious to others, it the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor. This was much injured 
at the time of the Reformation, and remained so 
for a considerable period; but it has now been 


THS CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

| restored, and is a conspicuous object in the Abbey. 

\ It is curious from an antiquarian point, as shovr- 
\ ing what good work was done, in an age that 
j formerly was considered barbarous even in art. 
\ The present generation has also seen it regain 
\ something of its old position, ns a resort for 
| pilgrims; for, of recent years, on the Confessor s 
\ Day, numerous Roman Catholic devotees have 
| come to kneel at it; and the dignitaries of 
\ the Abbey, though differing in faith from tbe?e 
} pilgrims, have, with large-minded toleration, not 
$ interfered with their visits. It was with Dean 
Stanley that the wide charity originated which 
is seen in this and in other things connected 
with the Abbey; and as long as even the tradition 
of his time remains, the same broad feeling will 
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probably prevail. The 
suggestion to place the 
bust of an American poet 
in the Abbey, fifty years 
ago, perhaps even twenty, 
would have been met 
almost angrily, at that pe¬ 
riod, by a refusal, from 
the custodians of the great 
minster. 

The bust of Longfellow 
is on the east side of the 
southern transept, a little 
to the north of Chaucers 
tomb, and between that 
and the bust of Drydcn. 

In the engraving which is 
given in the front, of the 
number, of ** Poets’ Cor¬ 
ner,” the tomb of Chaucer 
may be readily distin¬ 
guished. It is seen on 
the left, just in front of 
the more northerly win¬ 
dow on the eastern side 
of the transept. Long¬ 
fellow’s bust has been 
placed still further to the 
left, on the corner-shaft of 
clustered columns which 
divides the trausept from 
tBMUe, and directly un¬ 
der the shield-like ceno¬ 
taph which is seen there, and which was erected 
to the memory of Martha Birch, A. D. 1703. The 


EXACT POSITION or LONOTELLOW'S BUST. 


THE CLOISTERS. 

large engraving having been drawn for us before 
Longfellow's bust had been put up, the bust does 
not appear. But we give here a smaller engrav¬ 
ing, made since, representing the exact locality. 
The bust of Drydcn is on the left, but out of 
sight in both views. The railiag is omitted in 
the small cut. 

At the beginning of this article, we give an 
engraving of the bust, sufficiently large to afford 
a good idea of the likeness, which is considered 
unusually excellent. The sculptor was Mr. 
Thomas Brock. The bust was unveiled on the 
first of March of this year, in the presence of 
a brilliant assemblage: Longfellow’s daughters 
being there; and the poet Lowell, our repre¬ 
sentative at London, making one of bis most 
felicitous speeches on the occasion. The bust 
bears the following inscription, prepared by Dean 
Stanley before his death: 

THIS BUST WAS PL ACHED 
▲MONO THE MEMORIALS OF 
THE POETS OP ENGLAND 
BY ENGLISH ADMIRERS OF 
AN AMERICAN POET. 
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IT VIARE III BIKIDICT. 

8hk came tripping on, among the dairies, with “ You know she never lets herself be vexed, 
the free elastic step of a young Diana, bearing I wish she would sometimes/' sighed Maida. 
a large milk-jug in her arms—arms bore nearly ; “She told me to come back from Mrs. Stanard's 
to the shoulders—milk-white, and exquisitely last night at eight o'clock, and it was past ten 
moulded as those of a Greek statue. Rustic as before I got home; and all your fault, too.” 
her dress was, including a huge sun-bonnet that “The fault of the boys, rather,” he said, “who 
nearly hid her fhce, it was quite picturesque, , had stolen the plank that made a bridge across 

and an artist at least would have raved about it. : Stanard's Creek, and forced us to walk all the 

Her rich complexion, her dark-brown hair, her way round by the village. Didn’t you tell your 
violet eyes that looked in the shadow black, the mother so?" 

poise of her well-shaped head, a certain some- “No; it would have been of no use: for 
thing in her face that told of character and Huldah crossed the bridge this morning, and 

decision, yet mixed with feminine sweetness and mother knew it. So what would have been the 

rare poetic forces that seemed only waiting to good, Mr. Edgar Brayham ? Appearances were 
be woke to life: all these would have rendered too much against us." 

Maida Hayden remarkable for beauty under any “ Some careful person must have put another 
Circumstances, but made her doubly so when plank down in the night, after we tried to cross in 
seen, as now, in the early morning, with the dew vain," said Brayham, with a wicked laugh, and a 
fresh on the gross, and a color in her cheek and bold confession of guilt in his handsome eyes, 
a light in her eyes, only rivaled by the bright “ You did it yourself. I am convinced now 
sky overhead, and the young tender green of that you have chosen, at last, the profession for 
spring on everything around her. By her side which you are suited. You’ll certainly make a 
trotted a pet cow—a beautiful high-bred little fair lawyer," said Maida. 

thing. The girl was singing as she went; and The sarcasm in her voice was too playftil for 
this was what she sarfg: offense, however. But her hearer’s conscience 

M I care for nobody—no, not I— was active enough for her words to bring a wave 

Nobody, nobody—no, not I.” of color to his olive cheek. He answered rather 

Suddenly a step was heard behind her, and a reproachfully, however, 
voice called, gayly: “ Do you mean to blame me, too," he said, 

“ How glad I am that I'm not ‘ nobody/ since •'* because I co.uldn’t settle down in this dcad-and- 
you are inclined to be so hard on him. Good- alive place, os my uncle wished—plant turnips, 
morning. May I carry your pitcher?" or stand behind a counter? And if 1 did make 

Maida started, turning her face around to ' a blunder about teaching or being a doctor—" 
behold a young man, so like the typical Italian “ I never thought of such a thing," interrupted 
in his appearance, thAt a stranger would never \ Maida. “Please—please don’t quarrel with me 
have believed his ancestors had inhabited New \ this morning!" 

England, ever since the days of the Pilgrim j “Quarrel? As if I could have the heart—oh. 
Fathers. j Maida!" 

“No," she said; “but you may lead Dapple. \ “Hush!” she exclaimed, nervously: for the 
I am taking her to the home-pasture. Oh, yes," ! eager tones revealed the dangerous avowals 
as he took the leading-line, “ you are undoubtedly i which hung on his lips. 

somebody; a very ill-conducted body, though, to i “I know what ails your mother," he said, 
appear in this unexpected fashion—good-morning. i bending towards her, and speaking in a repressed 
But, after all, I would advise you not to join me, j agitated voice. “ Mr. Smith came back yesterday 
for I am as cross as two sticks; and cross at you j afternoon—I saw him." 

especially—" j “And called last evening," broke in Maida, 

She stopped suddenly, with a blush, beneath | “ and mother said I ought to have been at home." 
his ardent half-reproachfhl look. \ “ You couldn’t know by instinct that he was 

“ Is the mother vexed?” he asked, directly, j coming. Even the people at the hotel hadn’t been 

“ Is that it?" \ informed of his highness’s intended arrival/' 

(36) 
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“ Well, I did know it, for he had written mother j 
so, when he sent her that express package, last j 
week.” 

“And now he’ll stay, goodness knows how longl j 
I wish I had chosen my vacation at some other j 
time. Now 1 shall be tumbling over him every¬ 
where I go.” 

“Thenyou’d better not go everywhere,” paren¬ 
thesized Maida, maliciously. j 

“ I only want to come to your house, and there ' 
is where I shall find him,” cried Brayham, j 
excitedly. “ Purse-proud, overbearing—” i 

“Why, you don’t know him from Adam!” j 
“And I don’t want to.” j 

“ He is not proud or overbearing. He is very 
pleasant in manner,” Maida said, in the tone of 
a person determined to be just. Then she added, j 
with sudden contrition: “And, Edgar, he was very, 
rery kind to mother last year. He was an old 
friend of hers. They knew each other, I believe, 
even before she was married. But for him, Mr. 
Broughton would have foreclosed the mortgage, 
and we should have lost our home.” 

“And the payment he wants is to marry you?” 
rejoined Brayham. 

“ He never said so—you have no right to speak 
like that,” exclaimed Maida, divided between 
anger and wounded feeling. 

“ l beg your pardon—I am a brute,” said 
Brayham, stricken with penitence. “ But every¬ 
body says he wants you. You wouldn’t, though, j 
Maida—you couldn’t?” I 

“No, no,” she answered, interrupting, and j 

glancing shyly at him. j 

“ No matter how much you were persuaded— j 
how many arguments were used?” j 

She grew red, then pale, but looked coura¬ 
geously in bis eyes, as she answered: j 

“Please don’t say such things. You hurt 
Edgar.” He whispered a few eager passionate 
words, but she replied, deprecatingly : “ You j 
promised not to talk like that. You mustn’t \ 
make me feel that I am deceiving my mother. 
We—we can't help our feelings, but—but—” 

“ We’re just what we’ve been from children— ; 
the best friends in the world,” cried he, bis face j 
clearing magically, as well it might under the 
avowal in her eyes and voice. “ I have three ; 
whole weeks before I need return to my studies, ; 
and I mean they shall be pleasant ones in spite of 
a legion of Smiths. I say, Maida, I came to see 
if you could drive over to old Mr. Sherbrooke’s 
with me—I’ve to go on an errand for uncle—and < 
it’s such a heavenly day!” 

“But I can’t,” she said, plaintively; “the 
sewing-society meets at two o’clock, and it will; 
take me till then to get througn with my work.” 
LXXXY1.—8, 


“I’ll go with you and ask Aunt Hannah 
myself!” he cried, employing the name by which 
Mrs. Hayden was familiarly known in the neigh¬ 
borhood. “ There she comes now. She is look¬ 
ing for you, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, she thinks I have loitered,” and Maida 
began to quicken her pace. 

He reddened a little, but hurried forward with 
her, assuming a tolerable appearance of com¬ 
posure. 

The tall erect lady who approached had a very 
handsome face still; but it was worn and lined 
with care, though Mrs. Hayden was only a year 
or two over forty. She had borne many troubles, 
and borne them uncomplainingly; and, in conse¬ 
quence of this very reticence, had grown a little 
morbid and cynical. She recognized this, and 
being rigidly conscientious, sought to guard 
against such errors; but in her dealings with her 
kind she could not get farther than justice, and 
nature and experience had rendered her a close 
reader of character. 

She had endured yean of martyrdom with a 
husband whose vices roBe from that most incur¬ 
able cause, weakness, not wickedness. Her son 
had inherited the same traits, and it was the 
payment of his debts, after he died, that had 
forced her to jeopard the home and farm, which 
afforded shelter and the means of subsistence for 
herself and her daughter. 

She endured her life, but she did not love it. 
In the whole county, there was no house kept in 
more perfect oftder, no farm better administered ; 
but Mrs. Hayden was conscious of possessing 
faculties which might, had fate proved kinder, 
have found pleasanter occupation than in making 
cheese or haggling ovot the price of potatoes. 

But she performed her duties faithfally; man¬ 
aged, busy as she was, to read so much as to be a 
marvel to the village; afforded Maida the means 
for a solid education, and gave her leisure for 
books; while, as was reasonable and right, she 
insisted on necessary work, however distasteful, 
being promptly and thoroughly done. It was a 
terrible cross that her daughter’s heart or girlish 
fancy should have gone out towards a man in 
whom Mrs. Hayden fancied she detected the 
instincts of extravagance, instability, and lack of 
fixed principle, faults siadlfuMo those possessed 
by her dead husband, and of whose fatal results 
on the happiness of those around -them she was 
only too well aware. 

But petty exhibitions of dislike were foreign to 
her character, and her greeting to Brayham, if 
undemonstrative, even chilly, was exactly what 
any ordinary acquaintance would have received ; 
nor did a remark, which he and Maida thought 
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implied reproach, intentionally convey any mean- i “ Please don’t. She is sure to be busy. I can 
ing beyond its simple statements. s wait.” 

“I didn't expect to see you, Edgar,” she said, j He sat down, and began helping to shell the 
“ I thought you had to study your law-books in beans, as if it were a thing so natural to do that 
the morning.” \ comment was unnecessary. 

“As a rule, I do,” he replied, secretly chafing, j “ I only came up to leave a package of papers 
but calling up his most winning smile, which, \ for your mother,” he said. “I hardly expected 
with his whole manner, would have gone far to j to see her. I know Bhe is always busy at this 
soften the hearts of most women in his favor, \ hour.” 

though they produced no impression on Mrs. > “ She is at all hours, poor dear, sighed 

Hayden. “ I want—uncle wants me—to go over j Maida. 

to Sherbrooke Corners, and I came to see if Maida j He was silent for a moment, then said : 
might drive with me.” “ Her Ufe has not been on easy one; but she 

“I can’t let her,” came the quiet answer. \ has borne it bravely. You are fortunate in your 
“This morning she is busy—she has no time to \ mother, Maida.” 

spare.” * It was the first time he had ever called her 

“ We needn’t go till afternoon-—” j outright by her Christian-name. It startled her, 

“ She is treasurer of the sewing-society, and \ and her voice was tremulous as she replied. 
to-day has to give in her quarterly accounts.” j “No girl ever had a better.” 

“Don’t say any more, Edgar,” exclaimed Maida, “And your feeling it proves that she has a 
half petulantly. “Of course, I must stay and j good daughter,” said Mr. Smith, 
work. That’s what I was bom for, I suppose.” \ “ Not very, I’m afraid. I’m impatient, fretful 

“What all of us were, undoubtedly,” said \ —oh, all sorts of horrid things, cried Maida, 
Mrs. Hayden, unmoved as ever, save for the j urged into the confession partly by a spasm of 
faint smile, too sad for bitterness, which hovered < remorse over her frequent short-comings, partly 
on her lips. by a desire, for which she gave herself no definite 

“ I beg your pardon, mother,” cried the im- j reason, to impress the visitor with the fact that 
pulsive girl, the tears rising in her eyes. “ I j she was a very faulty creature indeed; and the 
didn’t mean—” I desire caused her to add: “The worst of it is, 

“ I know,” Mrs. Hayden interrupted, quietly, j knowing the things don’t make me try to cure 
Then, turning to the young man, she said: ! myself—not a bit; I shall be just as bad to the 
“Good-morning, Edgar,” a hint which he took, j end of the chapter.” 

and left, with a low bow to both ladies. j “ Fortunately, there is every reason to suppose 

An hour after, as Maida was shelling beans for j that the chapter will be long enough to afford 
diuner, the garden-gate slammed, and a gentleman ? you ample opportunity to improve, if you see that 
appeared. He was about six-and-forty, perhaps, \ improvement is necessary,” rejoined Mr. Smith, 
but still handsome, with a face that revealed j “I don’t know that I want to,” exclaimed 
intellect as well as a certain gentleness of char- \ Maida. Then, shocked at having allowed petu- 
acter which children and dumb animals would \ lance and nervousness to lead her to such an 
have felt instinctively. As his steps approached \ extreme, she added, quickly: “Of course I did 
the porch, Maida rose, but in such nervous haste \ not exactly mean that.” 

that the bowl of beans would have been upset i “ Of course you did not mean it at all,” rqjoined 
had not the intruder skilfully caught it with one { Mr. Smith, so blandly that she longed to declare 
hand, while he held out the other to the young \ that she did, every word. “You certainly have a 
lady, saying, pleasantly: j marvelous example of patience in your mother,” 

“ I need not ask how you do, Miss Maida. j he went on; “ of uncomplaining sacrifice, too. 1 
Your roses speak for you. But I am very glad \ “ Yes,” Maida assented, and hastened to say 

to see you again.” { a score of things relative thereto; for as long as 

Maida’s roses deepened to scarlet, for the \ the conversation could be kept on that ground, she 
compliment from him vexed her; but she was ? felt safe. 

a lady in spite of girlish petulances, and her j In the meantime, her mother was standing at 
greeting was what it ought to have been, at least \ the window of her chamber, looking down unob- 
to a man who had proved so sincere a friend. \ served upon the pair. She had paused for a little 
“ I hope your mother is quite well this morn- s as the first tones of Mr. Smith’s voice reached 
ing, Miss Maida?” he said. j her ears—paused as one does to listen to a sound 

“ Oh, yes. I’ll tell her, Mr. Smith, you are j that is very pleasant—then sighed, and began to 
here.” \ arrange the curtains. She would have been incar 
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pable of listening deliberately; but the window 
was closed, and no word of their conversation 
was audible. The sad expression returned. A 
self-derisive smile followed as she gazed. She 
could see both faces distinctly: though, while 
she looked, scene after scene from her own past, 
picture after picture of the unfulfilled future of 
which her youth had dreamed, came up clear 
and distinct as the objects palpable before her. 

Unconscious of her scrutiny the two talked on, 
and Maida was just assuring herself that her fears 
had been needless, when Mr. Smith startled them 
into action anew by saying: 

“And I am sure that you would do anything 
you could, likely to farther your mother’s happi¬ 
ness. She has not had too much.” 

“ I try—I do try,” Maida said, confusedly. 

“And would still further, I think, if the way 
opened,” was his answer. 

Maida shrank from the glance that met hers. 
It held an earnestness, a fairly imploring expres¬ 
sion, which absolutely terrified her. 

Mrs. Hayden saw the waves of color sweep 
over Maida's cheek, watched for an instant the 
earnest expression in Mr. Smith's face, then she 
let the curtain fall, stepped back into the chamber, 
and pressed her hands hard against her breast, 
like a person suffering a spasm of physical pain. 

“At last, at last,” she murmured. She snt 
down in the nearest chair, and a few tears rolled 
slowly across her cheeks. “ It has come. It is 
what I wanted. Why am I not content? Oh, 
Jane Hayden, how you flung away your life! 
Once you might have had this true and loyal 
man for a husband ; he loved you, he offered him¬ 
self to you; but you chose otherwise, and now 
see the result. He beholds in your daughter what 
you were at eighteen, and has transferred his 
affections to her. Well, you are forty-three, and 
have suffered enough, I should think, without 
being such an idiot as to let your heart go out 
towards a man whom you know loves your 
daughter, and whom you once rejected.” Then 
a voice from below called: 

** Miss Hayden, Miss Hayden, Jake wants to 
know if he is to take the butter to the depot; and 
Miss Henderson is here about the sewing; and 
the yeast is running over; and the cat has upset 
the cream; and it’s all at sixes and sevens.” 

And presently, down in the kitchen-regions, 
Mrs. Hayden appeared, the cool collected busy 
housewife, as different, from the woman whose 
misery we have witnessed, as if a universe divided 
them. 

Meanwhile, each word Mr. Smith spoke was 
increasing Maida’s agitation, and rousing deeper 
fears. Scarcely knowing what she said, she half 
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j rose, murmuring something about calling her 
mother. “Mother, probably,” she said, “isn’t 
busy now.” 

“But I don’t want to sec your mother just yet,” 
Mr. Smith persisted, laying a detaining hand for 
| an instant on her arm. “ The truth is, Maida— 
\ I’ve known you long enough to call you so, 

■ haven’t I ?” He perhaps took the choking sob in 

> her throat for a murmur of assent; at all events 
! he went on: “The truth is, I came on purpose to 
$ talk with you. I want to tell you something; I 
5 don’t know if it will be a surprise: at least I 
\ trust it won’t be an unpleasant one—” 

i He paused, his usually calm face agitated, his 
\ ordinarily deliberate speech quick and broken. 

| A sudden red had shot into his cheeks, too, and 
j he broke off in an embarrassment which might 
s have caused Maida to smile, had not her trouble 
\ put her beyond the possibility of seeing the absurd 
| side of anything. 

> “I can’t—I can’t—I must go!” she cried, 
| incoherently. 

^ And just then, oh, blessed chance, Pinto, the 
\ big dog, came rushing on the scene, upset the 
< basket of unshelled beans, and caused so much 
\ disturbance, that it brought Nora and Jake out of 

■ the kitchen, though the mistress did not appear. 
5 Before the ‘beans were swept up, a messenger 
J arrived from the village hotel, to suy that a tele- 
J gram was awaiting Mr. Smith there. 

| “ I shall call this evening,” he said, as he made 

i his adieus. “ My compliments to your mother. 
i This is the book I spoke of to her.” Then Maida, 
\ having finished the bean-shelling, had her little 
j cry, and when she and her mother met, both 
| behaved as usual, though if Maida had not been 

> too agitated to notice, she would have seen that 
l her mother seemed to avoid being alone with her. 

So the afternoon came, and the sewing-circlc 
held its session, which, if less pleasant than 
ordinary to many of its members, because of the 
lack of scandal—for that even the most hardened 
gossip dared not bring into Mrs. Hayden’s house 
—was more profitable; and then the supper which 
followed proved a compensation even for the 
I paucity of slanderous titbits. 

Mr. Smith hired a horse and buggy, and went 
} for a drive, during which he found a chance to 
| play the part of Good Samaritan—though I think 
\ the person whom he aided would almost rather 
| have fallen into the hands of thieves than have 
l been forced to owe assistance to that gentleman. 

\ Disappointed of his companion, Mr. Edgar 
j Brayham had gone on horseback to Sherbrooke 
j Corners, and, on the way back, his horse took 
? fright at a moment when the moody young 
\ gentleman waa riding with slackened rein. 
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Bray ham was flung from the saddle. The 
animal galloped delightedly away towards the 
village, leaving his rider on a solitary road, five 
miles from home, and his powers of locomotion 
materially impaired by a twisted ankle. 

“Very glad I happened along,” Mr. Smith 
said ; and made Edgar pull off his boot, bound 
up the ankle in pocket-handkerchiefs wet in the 
brook, assured him that he would be all right 
the next day, and insisted on driving him to his 
uncle’s house. 

The restraints of civilization would not permit. 
Edgar to throttle his suspected rival as a reward 
for having aided his emergency. Good-breeding 
forbade his even indulging in the relief of sulky 
silence. More exasperating still, Mr. Smith 
talked so agreeably, told so many amusing anec¬ 
dotes, forced such good cigars upon him, and 
proved such an agreeable companion in every 
respect, that, in spite of his jealous fears, Edgar 
could not help being gratified and entertained. 

They were not far from the house, when Mr. 
Smith said: 

“ This accident has been the means of giving 
me a great pleasure. I was sure, from all that 
my old friend Horton had told me, that I should 
like you. But we’ve got better acquainted than 
we could in a week of ordinary intercourse.” 

“Iam greatly obliged—” 

“Don’t be,” interrupted Mr. Smith. “Just 
be satisfied with saying, if you can, that you 
mean to like me.” Up rushed Edgar’s jealousy, 
and sent the blood to his face. He tried hard to 
speak—to find some banal compliment—but he 
hesitated so long, that Mr. Smith turned and 
stared at him, and finally said: “ So you can’t 
say it? Well, I’m sorry for that; but I like you 
the better for your sincerity. Now give me the 
reason, and perhaps we can help matters. Am 
I too old—too stiff—too what? I don’t think you 
could hear much to my disadvantage anywhere— 
certainly hot here: for the only persons with 
whom I am intimate are Mrs. Hayden and her 
daughter; and they wouldn’t prejudice you.” 

“ Nobody has—intentionally,” said Bray ham. 

“ Why, then, you’ve evolved some cause out of 
your own personality. Again I’m sorry. I like 
young men. I’ve taken a fancy to you.” 

In his pain and wrath, Edgar mistook his tone 
for self-complacency—for faith in his own powera 
to have every person and thing move his way— 
and he said, quickly : 

“I’ll tell you—I can be as frank as you—only 
I don’t think, after I have, that you’ll be anxious 
to get up an intimacy.” 

“ Well?” questioned Mr. Smith, regarding him 
with a somewhat quizzical smile, which added 


I ? fuel to the growing flame of passion. “Well? 
Speak, and spare not. You’11 not vex me, I 

warn you of that.” 

“I love Maida Hayden,” burst out Edgar, 
pale, and shaking from head to foot past the 
possibility of controlling himself enough even 
\ to choose his words in the least. “ I have loved 
> her all my life. I’ve reason to think she cares 
i for me. I heard of your being here last summer 
< —a neighborhood like this always gossips. I 
| know what has brought you back. Mrs. nayden 
) is a good woman, but her experience has made her 
> suspicious. I’ve been a bit wild—have changed 
| my profession twice; and she’s afraid I will never 
\ settle down. She’s ambitious. Maybe I mis- 
| judge her, but I think she’d like to see Maida 
\ marry money, even if her heart broke—” 

\ He stopped, with a gulp; and Mr. Smith said, 

; with his serenity undisturbed: 
j “You do misjudge the mother; as for the 
: daughter—” 

“ 1 don’t want your opinion, or any other 
:j man’s, in regard to her,” broke in Edgar, hotly. 
“Good,” said Mr. Smith; “then I’ll not give 
it.” 

“ Perhaps you think your wealth will tell. 

; Perhaps you think she is to be affected—” 

“By my opinion? But you don’t waut to be 
; —so why ask ?” 

“ I don’t. I meant to state facts.” 

“Ah ! here we are at your uncle’s house. My 
| dear boy, don’t glare at ine. Listen to common 
sense: If I were^-say if I am—in love with Miss 
: Maida, haven’t 1 the right? Even if rivals, can't 
we be straightforward, and wish that the one 
| most likely to win her may be the worthiest ?” 

“I can’t,” said Edgar. “ Let me out. I thank 
: you for your help. I suppose I ought to be 
flattered by your honesty, and by your saying 
: you like me. I’m not; and I won’t pretend that 
; 1 am. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. Take care of your ankle,” said 
| Mr. Smith; for the passionate young man had 
leaped down with an utter disregard thereof. 

; Mr. Smith was driving on: suddenly Edgar 
called: 

“Stop!” and limped towards the carriage. 
“I’ve acted like a fool,” said he; “I won’t 
again. But I give you fair warning: that if 
Maida had ten mothers, and you forty times your 
wealth, I’d win her yet. I’ll show the mother 
I deserve the prize, and you that money is not 
: all-powerful! Now what do you say to that?” 

“ I say 1 like you better than ever. No man 
> ever bad a rival more worthy of fighting,” 

| responded Mr. Smith; and drove away, blandly 
| smiling to the last. 
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Evening had come; the domestics were out; 
Maida had been sent for to spend an hour with 
an invalid neighbor; Mrs. Hayden sat alone in 
the porch, in the moonlight. 

“ Resting, after the multifarious labors of the 
day?” asked a voice close beside her. She 
started; for, lost in a dismal reverie, she had 
not heard the visitor approach. 

She smiled, bitterly. But she spoke cheer¬ 
fully, found some commonplace answer, and asked 
Mr. Smith how he hod spent the afternoon. 

“Out driving,” said Mr. Smith, “and improv 
ing my acquaintance with young Brayham. 
Where is Maida?” 

She told him. adding: 

“She will be home presently. I’m a dull 


to age; he painted their future in colors which 
were brilliant with romance, even though he was 
a lover of forty-five; then suddenly said : 

“But if you don’t love me, what’s the good? 
Do you want me to go away ? Is it the old story 
still ? Must I leave you alone ?—for you ^are 
lonely, I see. Am I so little to you, that you can 
bear to have this?” 

“ Oh, stop, stop ! ” she cried; and then he sat 
down again, but this time with liis arm about her 
waist, and his lips pouring forth protestations as 
sweet as ever a youth spoke or happy girl heard. 

At length Maida returned, but not alone. 
Even the lame ankle could not keep Edgar in 
the house. He had started for Mrs. Hayden’s, 
and met Maida on the road. 


oompanion this evening: I’m stupid and tired.” j Mrs. Hayden would have retreated; but Mr. 
“ 1 want to tell you something,” said he. i Smith held her fast, and called, cheerily: 


“Yes,”-she returned, quietly, though it re¬ 
quired all her nerve to appear composed. 

“I am certain that you misjudge Edgar Bray 
ham. I know about him; 1 have made it my 
business, indeed, to find out. Now I agree with 
you that young people often mistake fancy for 
love. But it is my belief that Brayham and 
Maida have not. You are right to discountenance 
any idea of marriage at present, but give him 
a chance to show that he deserves her—the 
promise of a reward to help him on; make them 
both happy by saying it shall be so.” 

Mrs. Hayden sat speechless. 

“ 1 came here for a purpose,” he continued. 
“The happiness of my whole future life is in¬ 
volved. 1 have not forgotten”—and his voice 
sank low—“what happened twenty years ago; 
but I am of the same opinion now as 1 was then ; 
indeed, I have never changed. I have always 
loved you. I want you to be my wife.” 

She sat dumb while he told how he had longed 
to see her life so sad led into a channel which 
should gratify her soul and fancy. He combated 
her scruples; he pooh-poohed her feeble expos¬ 
tulations—when she could utter them—in regard 


“ You wouldn’t hear me this morning, Maida; 
so now, if you’ve any objections to a step-father, 
it is too late to present them. Brayham, you 
wouldn’t hear me, either. But don’t stand there 
staring as if you never could shut your eyes 
again, but offer a fellow your congratulations, 
and tell me whether you think, after all, we 
mayn’t be friends/’ 

It is some years since these events happened. 
Brayham rose rapidly in his profession—thanks 
to the good words spoken for him to rich clients 
by Mr. Smith. For, after the latter’s marriage, 
the farm was rented, and he and his wife took 
a house in New York. Here Maida completed 
her education, and under better auspices; was 
introduced into society, and soon became a reign¬ 
ing belle. She had many offers of marriage, but 
remained true to Edgar, who, on his part, studied 
hard and worked indefatigably. He had his 
reward, at last: for Maida is now his wife, and 
a happier cannot be found anywhere—not even 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. My story, you see, is not 
j a very sensational one; but it has its spice of 
| romance—a romance, like all that pertains to 
really true love, As Old as the Hills. 


“IN TE 00 MINE SPERAVI.’ 

BY AURORA VANE. . 


Lo He stands beside the river. 
With His anus extended wide, 
Waiting for me over yonder, 

Far beyond the golden tide ; 

Calling to the home in glory 
That the Father has prepared 
For the tempest-tossed and weary. 
Who so oft have here despaired. 


“In te Domine tperavi / ” 

Thou who oft hast been my guide, 
Lead me to the Golden City: 

Walk Thou ever by my side. 

Sorrow, fear, and unknown evils, 
We shall dread, all! nevermore 
When Thou walkeet there beside us, 
Up on Heaven’s eternal shore. 
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JOSIAH’S LITERARY ATTEMPT. 


BY J08IAH ALLEN 8 WIFE. 


There is one solemn and momentous lesson 
that it would be highly profitable for male part¬ 
ners to hold tight to their hearts, and hug. 

If they would, they’d find that there wouldn’t 
be so much tribulation's and strange doin v s a-goin’ 
on. And that lesson is this: to never , Never 
rush blindly into a new enterprise without tellin’ 
their female partners about it, and advisin’ with 
’em beforehand. If Josiah Allen had done that 
in the last month, he wouldn’t have been so mor¬ 
tified and almost cut up. 

Josiah Allen does—he most always does, I’ll 
give him the praise of it—he most always talks 
matters and plans over with his faithful compan¬ 
ion, and she and he advises together over every 
important step he steps towards. 

But once in a while he gits oncasy, and sort of 
worrysome, and wants to caper off alone into 
some new enterprise. And he always, almost 
always, brings up short aginst some high fence 
(allegory), and gits into some tribulation, or trips 
himself up (allegory agin) over some obstacle or 
another, and falls flat down. And then he feels 
sore and bad to think he didn’t consult with his 
faithful Samanthy beforehand. A instance of this 
took place only a short time ago. 

It was a week last Wednesday, and about half¬ 
past three o’clock in the afternoon. I had got all 
dressed up slick, and my settin’-room was clean 
and cozy and peaceful-lookin’, and I sot there 
as calm and serene as the sock I was a-knittin’ 
on, when Josiah Allen, my companion, come 
home from Jonesville, all kind of dreamy, and 
preoccupied in his mind, and actin’ strange. And 
I couldn’t think what under the sun ailed him. 
He hadn’t had no trouble that I could think of— 
or that is, no new trouble. 

It had been several years since he had lost any 
of the relations on his side. He hadn’t no law¬ 
suits a-goin’ on. There hadn't been no reapin’ or 
sewin’-machine agents, or wimmen book-agents, 
round in a long time. Little Samanthy Joe was 
enjoyin’ fust-rate health. There hadn’t been no 
more than the usual amount of quarrels in the 
meetin’-house lately, I had got all through cleanin’ 
house, and he wasn’t backslid in his mind, not 
that I knew of, and what was the matter with 
him 1 could not tell or imagine. 

He jest mentioned incidentally, as it were, that 
he had had the nomination of path-master offered 
(42) 


' to him, and I asked him if he was goin’ to accept 
it, and he said he guessed not. And then he 
relapsed into that strange and peculiar state 
agin. It wasn't gloom, and it wasn’t mirth; 
but it was a strange sort of a dreamy state 
betwixt the two, and sot. 
j Why, I worried over it so, that once the wild 
and harrowin’ thought come to me that ho was 
a-composin’ poetry. But I give that thought up 
\ right off: for I remembered that he had promised 


me years ago to not try to tackle that job agin. 


He begun to make up a poem once when we was 
' fust married. But there wasn’t no great harm 

■ done, for he had only wrote two lines when I 
' found it out and broke it up. Bein’ jest married, 
i I had a good deal of influence over him, and 
’ he promised me sacred that he’d never, never, 
j as long as he lived and breathed, try to write 
\ another line of poetry agin. 

j He had only wrote two lines, as I say, when I 
J put a stop to it. The lines was as follows. We 
| was married in the spring, and the poem began: 

J THIS SPRING. 

^ How happified this spring appears, 

> More happier than ( ever know springs to bo—sheam 

j And I asked him what he put the “ shears ” on 
! for, and he said he did it to rhyme. And then 
was the time, then and there, that I made him 
: promise on the Old Testament never to try to write 

■ a line of poetry agin. 

§ No, I knew it wasn’t poetry that was a-oilin* 

’ him. And I watched him close, and could not 
J make out what under the sun was the matter. I 
( asked him if he was a-carryin’ anything on his 
j mind, and he said “ No.” 

| I asked him if anything new had happened 
J, nnd took place in Jonesville, and he said “ nothin’ 

’ that he knew of.” And then he relapsed into 
; that state agin. 

> I worried about it all the i^iile I was a-gittm* 

' supper, and it took me a little longer than com- 
. mon, for I had to git a little extra supper, on 
j account of the school-master bein’ a-boardin’ 

X there that week. And I kep’ my eye on Josiah 
| pretty close, I can tell you, but not a thing could 
v I discover different from the common run of 
\ things, only jest his mean—sort of half melan- 
{choly and half happy, dreamy and c’rious, as I 

ever see a mean look. 

Wal, the next Friday I went to Tirzah Ann’s 
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o>visUin’, and staid all day: Joeiah carryin’ me 
oyer there in the mornin’, and cornin’ after me 
at night. But I left everything for their dinner, 
he and the school-teacher. I left what was 
good, and enough of it; and all Josiah had to do 
was to fill the teakettle. 

And 1 was tellin’ Uriah Ann about how strange 
her pa had been a-actin’ for a day or two, and 
how I was almost worried about him, and we got 
it all arranged that she should come home within 
a day or two, and stay all day, and see what 
she thought of him. When along towards 
night, Josiah come after me, he had been to the 
poetroffice, and stopped for me on his way back. 
And I see, the minute I laid eyes on him, that 
there was a change in him. 

He didn’t act like the same man he had acted. 
His eyes twinkled and he looked bright and sharp, 
jest as if he was delighted, and highly tickled 
about sumthin’. 

And 1 says to hint: “ What has happened, 
Josiah? You look os if you had heerd sumthin’ 
good. Have you heerd any good news, Josiah 
Allen?” 

•« Wal, nothin’ particular, nothin’ I can explain 
to you now,” says he, lookin’ perfectly happy, 
but queer. 

I give Tiriah Ann a look, and she give me a 
look, and I says to her: “ I shall look for you in 
a day or two.” 

And she says, in the same tones, or about the 
same: 

“I shall certainly come, mother.” 

Josiah seemed to be in quite a hurry to go; 
he said we wouldn’t get home much before dark. 
So I put my things right on ready to start. 
Uriah Ann would do up a piece of fresh lamb 
for us to take home for our breakfast. And little 
SamAnthv Joe got on her mother’s white cloud 
over her head, and said she was a-gbin’ home with 
us. And Whitfield was a-helpih’ find a napkin 
and a piece of newspaper to do up the lamb, and 
right there Josiah Allen acted so highstericus and 
excited and happy that he laughed right out— 
snickered at nothin’ at all, or nothin’ that we 
oould see. 

And then I give Tirzah Ann another look, 
and she give me another look—anxious ones. 
Was he goin’ crazy ? And says I: 

•• Now you must come over, Tirzah Ann, jest as 
soon as you can, and stay as long as you can.” 

And she says: “ I will, mother, and if you 
want me for anything particular before I come, 
you let me know, and I’ll come any day.” 

And she give me a look, and I give her a look. 
And say8 I: “ I will.” 

Wal, all the way home, that man acted per¬ 


fectly happy, and so he did all the evenin’; and 
along in the mornin’ there come another change: 
he was jest as happy as ever, but along with that 
happiness there seemed to be a sort of proudness, 
and liftedupness, and almost domineerin’ness. 
And he would hint to me about sumthin’ that 
was a-goin’ to take place, that would lift him 
right up, and make him awfiil popular. 

And says he: “I have always hankered after 
bein’ popular, and bein’ made a sight of, and 
now I am in the fairway for it.” Says he: “You 
will see that I will be made more of, and looked 
up to more than any man in Jonesville.” 

And I says, anxiously: “ What have you done, 
Josiah Allen ? Tell your partner.” 

# And he says: “I have made a hit; that is 
what I have done. I have done sumthin’ new, 
and awfiil smart and deep.” 

And then I’d persuade him agin to tell me 
what it was, and he’d put me off, and tell me I 
would most probable know sumtime durin* the 
week. 

And I’d tell him that I worried about it, and 
he’d tell me that I would feel tickled enough, and 
proud enough of him to make up for all my worry 
—and so it run along. 

And Tirzah Ann come home a-visitin* (accordin’ 
to agreement), and he would talk in jest that 
blind wsy to her, and hint. 

And once I ketched him tellin’ little Samantliy 
Joe. He was a-rockin’ her to sleep out in the 
kitchen, and I heerd him tell her “that she had 
a grandpa that had done sumthin’ awful cunnin’, 
sumthin’ that no grandpa had ever done before, 
and she had reason to be drctful proud of her 
grandpa.” 

But not one word could we git him to tell what 
he meant—not one word. 

Wal, them actions of his’n run along till the 
next Tuesday, and he sot off for Joilesville as soon 
as he cat his dinner, hintin’ to me proudly that 
he should bring home sumthin’ that would sur¬ 
prise me, and that would lift him right up. 

And says I: “Have you been buyin’ sumthin’, 
Josiah Allen?” 

And he says: “ No.” 

And says I: “ Have you been havin’ sumthin’ 
made to order?” 

“ No,” says he. 

And says I, for the hundredth time: “What 
have you been a-doin’?” 

And he says, proudly : “ Til show you what I 
have done when I come back.” 

And I rithed deeply a number of times, and 
says I: “I am awful afraid you have been doin’ 
sumthin’ foolish.” 

And he says agin: “ I’ll show you when 1 com# 
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back.” Oh ! how proud and lifted up his axents \ can I disturb its sweet peace with the wild turmoil 


was, and demeanor. 

But 1 rithed, and kep’ a-rithin’. 

Wal, it was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when he come back, and he walked right in and 
throwed the Gimlet into my lap, and says he, 
proudly and highlariously: 

“There, Samanthy, read that Gimlet, and see 
if I hain’t hit the nail on the head this time. My 
reputation is made now for good; 1 am a popular 
man from this day.” 

I says, with a groan, as I took up the Gimlet: 
“Josiah Allen, have my worst apprehensions been 
realized? Have you been writin’ for the paper?” 

And I groaned aloud. 

“Read that,” says he, a-bendin’ over me, and 
ketchin’ up the paper, and pointin’ to a piece in 
it; “and then be proud of the day. that Josiah 
Allen made you his bride.” 

I groaned and rithed to that extent that I 
was almost skairt at myself, not knowin but I 
would have the highstcricks unbeknown to me. 
Never havin’ had ’em, I didn’t know exactly what 
the symptoms was, and I felt dretfully. But 
anon, or pretty nigh that time, I grew calmer, and 
opened the paper and read. It seemed to be a 
answer to the men who had nominated him for 
path-master, for it was headed: 

Josiah Allen on a Path-Master. 

“ Feller -constituents,” it commenced, “and 
male men of Jonesville and the acescent and 
surroundin’ worlds.” 

And then he went on to thank ’em for the 
honor they had heaped onto him in appointin’ 
him path-master. But he felt that it was his 
duty to decline it. He felt that he must keep 
entirely out of political matters. “ For,” says he, 
“ 1 hoin't got the constitution to stand it. I don’t 
feel well a good deal of the time. My liver is out 
of order. I am liable to have the janders any 
minute. I am bilious, am troubled with rheu¬ 
matics and colic, my blood don’t circulate proper, 

I have got a weak back, and lumbago, and biles. 
And I ain’t a bit well. And I dassent put too 
much strain on myself, I dassent. 

“And then, 1 am a husband and father. I have 


; of politics ? 1 cannot, 1 dare not. 

; “And politics are dangerous to enter into. 
; There is bad folks in Jonesville on 'lection-dny— 
; bad men and bod wimmen. And I'm liable to be 
i led astray—I don’t want to be led astray, but I 
' feel that I’m liable to. I have to hear swearin’, 
| and I don’t swear myself—I don’t call ‘dam’ 
\ swearin’, nor never did. 1 don’t swear; but I 

< think of them oaths afterwards. Twice 1 thought 

< of ’em right in prayer-time, and it worries me. 
\ I have to see drinkin’ a-goin’ on. I don’t want 
i to drink, but they offer to treat me, old friends 
j do, and Samanthy is afraid I shall yield to the 
j temptation, and 1 am most afraid myself. 

| “ Yes, politics is dangerous and hardenin’; and 

| should I enter the wild conflict, 1 feel that I am 
j in danger of losin* all them tender winnin’ quali- 
^ ties that first won me the love of niy Samanthy. I 
l dare not imperil her peace and mine by the effort. 

; “I cannot, I dare not, put aside these sacred 
| duties that Providence has laid upon me. My 
\ wife’s happiness is the first thing I must con- 
l sider. Can I leave her lonely and unhappy, 
j while I plunge into the wild turmoil of carkasies 
| and town-mectin’8, and while I went to ’lection 
l and voted ? No. And the time that I would 
i have to spend in study, in order to vote intelli- 
| gently, 1 feel that that time I must use in strug- 
) glin’ to promote the welfare and happiness of 
j my Samanthy. No, I dassent vote—I dassent— 
another time. 

< “Again, another reason: I have a little grand- 
| child growin* up around me. I owe a duty to 
\ her: I must dandle her upon my knee, I must 
i teach her the path of virtue and happiness. If 
/ I do not, who will ? For though there are plenty 
l to make laws and to vote, little Samanthy Joe 
; has but one grandpa on her mother’s side. 

j “And then 1 have a great deal of work to do. 

\ Besides all my barn-chores and the care of pro- 
j vidin’ for the every-day wants of my family, I 
j have five acres of potatoes to dig, a barn to 
j shingle, a pig-pen to new-cover, a srpoke-house 
; to fix, a bed of beets and a bed of turnips to 
/ dig—rutybeggars—and six acres of corn to husk ; 

; my barn-floor at this time is nearly covered with 


sacred duties to perform about. Nearer and more ' stooks. How dare I leave my baru in confusion. 


holy duties, that I dare not put aside for any i and by my disorderly doin’s run the risk of my 


others. I am a husband. I took a tender and j wife’s bein’ so disgusted with my want of neat- 
confidin’ woman away from a happy home— | ness, and shiftlessness, as to cause her to get 
Mother Smith’s, in the east part of Jonesville— \ dissatisfied with home and husband, and wander 


and transplanted her—carried her in a one-horse j off into paths of dissipation and vice ? Oh, I 
wagon and a mare—into my own home. And I I dassent I I dassent run the risk ! When I think 
feel that it is my first duty to make that home j of all the terrible evils that are liable to come on 
the brightest spot on earth to her. That home is ! to me, I feel that I dassent vote agin as long as 
my dearest and most sacred treasure. And how \ I live and breathe.” 
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“Wal,” says Josiah to me, proudly, as Ij 
finished reading it, “ what do you think of that, 
Samanthy ? That was wrote the day you visited 
to Tirzah Ann’s. Did you think, Samanthy Allen, 
that you had a husband who could write such a j 
article as that?” 

“Did you write it, Josiah Allen?” says I. 

“ Yes, I did ! ” says he, sort o’ cross. j 

“ Didn’t you have no help?” says I. j 

“ Wal, Ben Landers helped me a very little— 
helped me fix it out; but I knew jest how I ] 
wanted it. Ben Landers, the school-teacher,” J 
says Josiah, “ who boarded with us last week. The 
biggest critter to carry on, but knows a sight— 
cute as he can be.” 

Still I said nothin’. 

“Wal, what do you think of it?” Josiah said, 
sort o’ urgin’. 

Says I: “ The article is as sensible as lots of 
political articles are. But,” says I, “you mark 
my word, Josiah Allen: it won’t be took as you 
expect it to be took; it won’t lift you up any, 
and you’ll see it won’t.” 

8ays he : “ I know better. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber Letitia Lanfear? She wrote a article sum- 
thin’ like this when she was nominated for 
school-trustee, and it jest lifted her right up. 
She never had been thought anything of in 
Jonesville till she wrote that: and that was the 
makin’ of her. And she hadn’t half the reason 
to write it that I have. She hadn’t half nor a 
quarter the cares that I have got: for she was 
a widder without any children, with a comfortable 
income, and lived in her brother’s family—didn’t 
have no cares at all. And only see how that 
piece lifted her right up. They all said: ‘What 
right womanly fee Liu’, what delicacy, what a noble 
masterly document her’n was.’ And I hankered 
—I jest hankered—after bein’ praised up as she 
was. And you’ll see, Samanthy, that 1 shall git 
as much agin praise as she did: I shall be twice 
as popular, because it is sumthin’ new for a man 
to write such a article. I shall be all the rage in 
Jonesville. I shall be a perfect lion.” 

I shook my head silently, and that was every 
word 1 said; but it was enough—there was such 
eloquence in the shake. And he says, in a com¬ 
plainin' tone: 

“ If it lifted Letitia Lanfear up, why not lift 
me up? Ain’t what’s sass for the goose, boss 
for the gander?” 

“ No,” says I, sadly. “ It ain’t the same sass. 
The geese have to git the same strength from it— 
strength to swim in the same water, and fly over 
the some fences—and they have to grow the 
same feathers out of it. But the sass: the sass 
is far different.” 


“Oh, shaw!” says Josiah; ‘I know better. 
I know that what made Letitia Lanfear so pop¬ 
ular will make me the rage. I shall be a lion, 
and you may make calculashuns on seein’ me 
one, and bein’ the wife of one. Y’ou may make 
up your mind to be a lioness.” 

“ Wal,” says I, “ time will tell. But I don’t 
approve of your talkin’ about not votin’; you 
know very well that it don’t take you no longer 
to vote than it does to put a letter into the post- 
office. And you know well that you had much 
better spend your time a-studyin’ into matters 
so as to vote intelligently, than to spend it 
a-whittlin’ shingles and a-wonderiu’ who the 
next President will be, or a-gossipin’ over your 
neighbors’ affairs.” 

“ Wai,” says he, a-winkin’ a sort of a shrewd 
knowin’ wink, “I don’t s’pose I shall stop 
votin’.” 

“ Then you have lied about it, have you ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” says ho, “\hat I jest 
hankered after popularity? I Baid it to be 
popular—I said it to make a hit.” 

Says I, coldly: “ Did you write that article, 
Josiah Allen, jest for the speech of people? 
Didn’t you have any principle to back it up?” 

“Wal,” says he, “1 wouldn’t waut it to get 
out of the family. But I’ll tell you the truth • 
I didn’t write it on a single principle—not a 
darn principle; I wrote it jest for popularity.” 

Oh! to think my husband could be led down 
into such depths and abysses. But truly, he had 
the worst of it. 

For if I was ever sorry for any human bein’, 
I was for him when he come home from Jones¬ 
ville—the first time he had been there after that 
paper come out. 

Why, they jest hooted at him ; they called him 
all to naught, made all manner of fun of him, 
and called him names—mean names. 

Why, I s’pose that man suffered—why, there 
ain’t no tellin’ how much he suffered from them 
Jonesvillians. He come home all broke down 
and unstrung, and I bad to go right to work to 
Btring him up agin. For I ain’t one to desert 
a companion in distress. 

I talked good to him—affectionate—got him a 
splendid supper, br’iled a young chicken, and 
had mashed-potatoes, and hot rolls, and coffee— 
rich as it could be—and everything else good. 

That supper seemed to comfort him some. 

But he suffers dretfully—from mortification, 
wounded vanity, and disappointment. And I 
don’t know how long it’s a-goin’ to last. They 
twit him of it every chance they git, and call 
him everything they can think of that is mean 
and contemptible. 
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“ I LOCKED IT IN.”—FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER.—IN THE TWILIGHT. 


But, as I tell him, good comes out of evil, lots 2 He says he will. He’s give the promise sacred— 

of times. The medicine is bitter, but I believe j on the Old Testament. He wanted me to let him 

it is a-doin* him good. < swear on the ’Pokrafy. But I wouldn’t—some- 

I don't believe he will ever take dishonest \ how it didn’t seem half so sacred to me. And 
means agin a-tryin' to be popular. I believe \ I held him right to the Old Testament. And I 

he will try to work a little more on principle, $ swore him on it. 


“I LOCKED IT IN.” 


BY GEORGE H. WESTFIELD. 

I took my grief and I locked it Id, < It took my hand, with an icy chill, 

And bolted and bnnt*d the door, | And said, with a mock and Jeer: 

And told myself it hod never been, { “Your bolts were strong, but I haunt you still. 

And never should l>e no more. * j You thrust me out: I am here.” 

“For life goes ou—and must go—the same j 

For months,” I said, “ and for years. j I seek the crowd; but it follows there— 

A man, and weak ? It were scorn and shame 1 $ I cannot drive it away. 

Let women give way to tears.” / The forest wild; it is in the air, 

} It gnaws at my heart all day. 

But lo! in the night I heard a sound. 1 And at midnight mirk it comes—the ghost! 

I woke witii a start and cry. | And it mocks beside my bed. 

My grief stood there, with its withes unbound, j Oh ! hopeless moan for the loved and lost. 

And looked with its uwful eye. < Oh! hearts that break for your dead. 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


BY STEEN IE OBEY. 


’Nkath orchard-boughs this afternoon, s 

In July sweet and glowing, ) 

I stroll where clover-blossoms soon < 

Will shrink before the mowing. 

I hear the song of laden bees— 

The merry, merry rovers; 

They homeward fly, as ’neath the trees 
I searcli for four-leaved clovers. 

The rich dark leaves lean gracefully 
U|H»n their stems so slender, 

The blooms bend as a golden bee 
Crocus out a love-tale tender; 


I smile as slowly on I move, 

Ami brush the grasses over; 

I'll breathe a wish for one I love. 

When I find the four-leaved clover. 

Vain, vain the long slant shadows Call, 

Trefui} I but discover; 

I truly think no luck at all 
Is in a four-leaved clover; 

But clusters now, by lost my crown’d. 
Gleam out, and I discover— 

Two dear hands clasp my own: I’ve found 
My clover—and my lover. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 

BY MINNIE 0. BALLARD. 


In the twilight, in the gloaming, 
When the sun has sunk to rest, 
Then 1 linger—fondly roaming 
With the one I love the best. 

Then I whisper, then I murmur 
All the joy tlmt through the day, 
Pent within my heart’s deep chamber, 
In a leaden silence lay. 


Then my lips are swift to titter 
All the rupture of my soul, 

And, as doves white-winged flutter, 

8o my thoughts without control 

Issue bravely from the portal. 

Where, honeath a lock and key, 

They had dwelt, until night's presence 
Set the tiny pris’nere free. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 A FIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE.” 

I. [ the steamer was heading up the British Channel. 

London. | The sky was bright, a bracing breeze was blow- 

After a stormy passage, the Bremen steamer } ing, the sea sparkled in the sunshine, and the 
was approaching the English coast. It was late ] white cliffs of England were seen on the port bow, 
on a February afternoon, and the clouds, sud- i as the great ship rushed, rolling and plunging, 
denly breaking away, disclosed a clear horizon j on her way. 

ahead, spanned by a brilliant rainbow. j 44 We have just passed Land's End,” said 

t4 A happy omen for our European trip,” said > Mr. Lyttleton, who had been up since daylight, 
Mr. Lyttleton to his fair young wife. 44 It is a l ‘‘where Arthur’s Round Table was, you know, 
welcome, my dear, to the Old World!” j If Sybil had been here,” turning laughingly 

His wife, who was leaning on his arm, looked \ towards her, “ she is so imaginative, that she 
up at him with inexpressible tenderness. People j would have been sure she saw it through the 
said that, although she had been married for \ mist, and Tintagcl as well, if not King Arthur 
three years, Ethel was as much in love with her himself. W T e shall soon be abreast of Plymouth, 
husband as ever; and people were not mistaken: * the great naval-station of England ; then will 
she was a living proof that such a thing as true ‘ come Dartmouth, from which the Armada sailed ; 
love still exists, and can exist, after marriage. $ and Tor Bay, where William of Orange landed. 

“ But am I to have no welcome?” said Sybil, Every mile of this coast has its history.” 
her unmarried sister, in a half-saucy voice. 44 1 “And what a beautiful coast it is,” remarked 
declare, I almost regret having come: you two Sybil, as they passed Corfe Castle, and saw the 
can think of nobody but yourselves.” green downs stretching away inland, the white 

“You little witch,” said Mr. Lyttleton, “you cliffs glistening in the wintry sunshine, the gulls 
have been so spoiled by admiration since you flying to and fro, and the surf breaking in a long 
came out, that unless you monopolize all the snowy line at the foot of the beetling bluffs, 
attention, you thiuk you are neglected.” He J 44 Yes , 1n said Mr. Lyttleton, “it is a pity that 

smiled at her, however, showing that he spoke more Americans do not come to England by way 
in jest. As for the elder sister, she turned and \ of the British Channel and Southampton. Nine 
gaTe Sybil a look ot love that was only less j out of ten land at Liverpool, and get their first 
adoring than that she had just bestowed on her j impressions of the mother-country, from the 
husband ; and no wonder: for Sybil had always l foggy Mersey and its flat iinpicturesque shores.” 
been the best of sisters, and as both women had The admiration of the ladies increased when 
been left motherless years before, Ethel had come j they entered the Solent, and steamed up to 
to hold almost the relation of a parent to Sybil. Southampton Water, with the lovely Isle of 
As they stood there, and Mr. Lyttleton looked Wight on the right, 
first at one and then at the other, he said to 44 There is Osborne House,” said Mr. Lyttleton, 
himself that they were incontestably two of the j 44 where the Queen spends most of her winters, 
loveliest women in the world. They were singu- I Ah, here comes the little tug that is to take us 
larly alike also, only that Sybil’s hair was a rich \ ashore.” 

chestnut, while that of Ethel was golden. They j Our travelers slept in Southampton that night, 
were both of the same height, and both had the at Bradley’s Hotel, one of the few old-fashioned 
beautiful figures so common to American women, J inns left in England. Sybil was especially de- 
except that Ethel's was slightly more matured— \ lighted with the etchings in their dining-room, 
for she was three years the senior. The face of j from Albert Durer. 44 How home-like and yet 
each was high-bred—by which we mean that the J artistic the room is,” she said; “so different 
features were refined, and that the expression from the flash ones in hotels at home.” The 
was full of intelligence and vivacity. If any- j next morning they took the train for London, 
thing, Sybil bad always had rather the higher and found the season a month ahead of what it 
spirits of the two; Ethel, naturally, was a little j usually is in February in New York. The grass 
more sobered, now that she was a matron. \ particularly was as green as in the Central Park 
When the ladies came on deck the next day, > in May. Birds were singing—Hie blackbird, the 
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robiu, and thrush, as Sybil learned afterwards. In < 
oottage-gardens, snowdrops and primroses were \ 
seen; the crocus was pushing its way upward; \ 
the yellow jasmine was in flower. The sky had \ 
that silvery tone we see in Constable’s pictures. \ 

Every few minutes, as they flew along, stately j 
mansions came in sight, seen by glimpses far < 
away in secluded parks; now a Tudor manor- \ 
house; now a gray old battlemented castle; now \ 
a Pallodian palace of the last century. Square \ 
ohurch-towers peeped above the trees everywhere, j 
Instead of fences, there were hedges. Great! 
wide-spreading oaks stood, here and there, in ! 
the midst of fat pasture-fields. The country was j 
just sufficiently undulating to give variety to the j 
landscape. It was very like the southeastern j 
counties of Pennsylvania, where Sybil had lived, j 
she thought; and yet very unlike. “I think,” j 
she said, “it is because everything here looks? 
so finished: there is nothing new or raw.” \ 

“Yonder is Winchester,” said Lyttleton, “with i 
its famous cathedral; it was the ancient capitul j 
of the Wessex kings: it was the Camelot of the i 
Lady of Shalott. Ah,” a few miles further, < 
“ this is Seven Oaks, and those splendid trees off j 
there are in Knole Park: it belongs to the Earl \ 
of Delaware,” addressing his wife. “The river j 
that flows by your native city was named after j 
his ancestor. You see how English and American } 
history runs side by side.” Then, after half on 
hour or so: “ Hero we are in London.” As ho : 
spoke, they left the open country, and, whirling 
past the dirty smoky suburbs, passed on a viaduct< 
over the tiled roofs of the houses, crossed the< 
Thames, and alighted at Blockfriars’ Stairs. 

“ I have never thought to ask what hotel we : 
are going to,” said Ethel. “ I suppose to Mor- ; 
ley’s? In novels, everybody goes to Morley’s.” 

“ We shall go to the Palace Hotel,” replied her 
husband, “ at Buckingham Gate. It has the 5 
advantage of overlooking the gardens of Buck- 5 
ingham Palace. Quite a swell place,” turning to \ 
Sybil, teasiugly, “ which will suit you.” \ 

Sybil made no reply, except to put out her \ 
pretty lip in a pout; and, directly after, they 
were driven to their destination. 

Lunch was no sooner over, than a landau was 
ordered, and Lyttleton, giving certain directions 
to the coachman, took hi9 seat opposite the ladies. 

“We will devote this afternoon,” he said, “to 
driving aliout London, and looking at the sights— 
from the outside, so to say. To-morrow we will 
take things in detail: St. Paul’s, the new Law 
Courts, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, and, as 
Sybil will doubtless insist on it,” with another 
teasing glance at her, “ Madame Tussaud’s wax¬ 
works.” 


They left the hotel, as he spoke, and entered 
St. James Park, leaving Buckingham Palace on 
the left. 

“Yonder is Bird-cage Walk,” said Mr. Lytlle- 
ton, “where Charles the Second used to saunter, 
and feed the ducks. Here,” as they turned at 
right angles, and left the Park, “is St. James 
Palace on our left.” 

“ What a dingy old hole it is,” ejaculated Sybil. 
“Yet the levees and drawing-rooms are often held 
there, are they not?” 

“ Yes, very frequently. But that is part of the 
English notion of respectability. Anything new 
is rather avoided. Over there, you see Stafford 
House, that palatial white building, where the 
Duke of Sutherland resides. On our right here, 
behind those high brick walls, is Marlborough 
House, where the Prince of Wales lives, and which 
was built for the great duke, the victor of Blen¬ 
heim. This is Pall Mall, where many of the club¬ 
houses are. Here,” as they turned out of it, “is 
St. James Square. That dingy-looking affair,” a 
three-story brick, with five or six windows in front, 
and painted drab-color, “is Norfolk House, where 
the premier duke of England lives, when in 
London. This one, almost as plain, next door, is 
the Earl of Derby’s.” 

“Why, in point of architecture,” said Sybil, 
“ these houses are hardly on a par with hundreds 
on Fifth Avenue.” 

“It is the same everywhere here.” replied 
Lyttleton. “ Yet the interiors are often priceless 
with art-treasures. But an Englishman cares 
comparatively little for his town residence. You 
must go to the country mansions of these great 
nobles, if you would see how they live: sueh 
places as Hatfield, Burleigh, Alnwick, Blenheim, 
Chatsworth, and Arundel: they are among the 
stateliest in the world.” 

“ I notice one thing,” said Ethel, after they 
had been driving for some two hours: “ that 
smoky and dingy as London looks, it is brightened 
everywhere by flowers in the windows. The 
squares, too, with their fine old trees, are simply 
superb. Look at those elms,” they were passing 
Lincoln’s Inn Field: “their branches actually 
sweep the ground; we have no such luxuriance 
of foliage anywhere in America, unless perhaps 
at Newport.” 

The carriage drew up, after a while, in front of 
a shop in Bond Street, and Lyttleton got out. 
He returned in a few minutes, holding up some 
tickets in triumph. 

“A box at the opera to-night,” he said. “ You 
know, my dears, that when people here have 
another engagement, they sell their opcra-box« 
for that night. 1 thought it just possible we 
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might get one in this way; and luckily the Coun¬ 
tess of Swansdown—yes, that’s the name,” look¬ 
ing at a bit of paper, 44 was willing, for nine 
guineas, to let us go in her place.” 

44 Oh, the opera in London !” cried Sybil, clap¬ 
ping her hands; 44 it is too much bliss.” 

They returned by the Embankment, the one 
single modern thing, Sybil said, that she had seen 
yet, worthy of London. Crossing Westminster 
Bridge, to get a nearer view of Lambeth Palace, 
they came back the same way. The sun was set¬ 
ting behind the Parliament Houses, which stood 
out against a perfectly golden atmosphere, almost 
a glorified one. 

44 Why, there’s where Turner got his skies 
from,” cried Sybil; “and yet some people say 
they are impossible in England. It is like fairy¬ 
land.” 


II. 

LORD AVALON. 

The opera-house, as a building, rather dis¬ 
appointed Sybil. It was neither so large nor 
so beautiful as those she was familiar with in 
the greater cities of America. But, on the other 
hand, the audience looked much more brilliant, 
as everybody was in full dress, and the first and 
second tiers of boxes were one blaze of diamonds. 

44 You say these are really the wives and 
daughters of the peers of the realm?” said Sybil 
to Lytileton. 44 1 suppose, then, that high noses 
are a mark of aristocracy?” 

. 44 A high nose is considered so in England,” 
was the laughing answer. “Yee, these ladies 
belong, very generally, to the loftiest rank; 
hardly one but is a peeress, or of the family of 
a peer; and many of them have historical names 
that go far back into the Middle Ages.” 

44 How they ail blaze with diamonds,” said 
Sybil. 44 Oh, what a beautiful woman! Who 
can she be? See, in that box next to the stage. 
She looks like a high-bred American girl.” 

44 That is the Princess of Wales,” replied her 
brother-in-law. 44 Don’t you see it is the royal 
box ? She hardly looks a day older than when 
I saw her. ten years ago. She used then to drive 
in her pony-chaise, in Hyde Park, with her 
sister, the Czarowitch, but now the Empress of 
Russia. Two prettier women never were, except,” 
with a gallant bow, first to his wife, and then to 
Sybil, 44 two other sisters, whom I am so fortunate 
as to know. But come, Sybil: give us your opinion 
of those swells in the orchestra-seats. Most of 
them are Guardsmen—nearly all sons of peers. 
Did you ever see a handsomer set?” 

Sybil made no reply ; but Ethel answered for 
both. The box which our party occupied was 


directly opposite the stage, and, at this moment, 
when everybody was waiting for the curtain to 
rise, the occupants of these orchestra-seats had 
faced around, and were—one and all—surveying 
the house. Hence their fair critic had an excel¬ 
lent view of them. They were nearly all of the 
blonde Saxon type—tall, yet not bulky, and 
broad-shouldered. Each was dressed with that 
perfection only seen in Englishmen of the upper 
classes: with immaculate tie and elaborate shirt- 
front; and each had a certain air of distinction 
and acknowledged superiority that was unmis¬ 
takable. 

“They are certainly as you say—handsome,” 
said Ethel, “and seem as if they had never 
suffered from sordid care, nor ever had to think 
of money in their lives; never had to do any¬ 
thing, in fact, but be agreeable. I never saw so 
many fine-looking men together before.” 

44 Yes, the English are, physically, a large race, 
and, when cultivated, as the upper classes are, a 
very handsome one. The poorer classes are apt 
to be brutal. You know they kick their wives 
to death with hob-nailed shoes. But see: the 
curtain rises.” 

Sybil, for her part, was not sorry that it rose: 
for dozens of lorgnettes, during this conversation, 
had been leveled at her from these very orchestra- 
seats, until her cheeks fairly tingled. Lyttleton 
saw it, and laughed. 44 You’ll have to get used 
to it, my child,” he said. 44 You are fresh and 
pretty: and London society runs after new faces, 
quite as much as the Athenians, in the time of 
St. Paul, mm after new excitements. If you 
only were an heiress now, half these fellows 
would be at your feet; but a swell rarely marries 
except for money. So take care of yourself, 
my dear.” 

44 I’m not a bit afraid,” retorted Sybil, saucily. 
‘‘But hush,” tapping him with her fan; “the 
opera has begun.” 

The first act had just finished, when there came 
a tap at the door. Lyttleton rose, in some sur¬ 
prise, to open it, when there entered one of these 
very “swells”—at least one as fair-haired, os 
tall, as elaborately-attired, and even more dis¬ 
tinguished-looking. 

44 Why, Lord Avalon!” cried Ethel, half starting 
from her seat, and extending her hand as she 
spoke. 

44 Why, Avalon ! ” echoed her husband. 

Sybil looked at the intruder, not merely with * 
curiosity, but with profound interest. She had 
heard a great deal of Lord Avalon. Three years 
before, her sister, during a visit to New York, 
had met this young nobleman; and Mrs. Lyttle¬ 
ton had often been heard to declare since, that, 
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“after her husband, Lord Avalon was the noblest 
man in the world.” 

“ I saw you from the box of the duchess,” said 
Lori Avalon, after greetings had been exchanged, 
and he had been introduced to Sybil. “ I took 
Miss Sybil here for you, at first,” bowing to Ethel, 
“but I recognize, now, my mistake. When did 
you come? Why haven’t you sent me word? 
Ah!” with a sigh, “ how this reminds me of a 
night in New York, when we three heard Gerster 
sing. It seems ages ago.” 

“ I had intended sending around cards to¬ 
morrow,” said Lyttleton. “Though we were not 
quite sure you were in England.” 

“Just so. Yes, I returned from my tour 
around the world nearly a year ago. I am so 
glad to see you. You must give me as much of 
your time as you can. I am attending Parliament 
just now, but am not very busy, and shall be 
altogether at your disposal.” 

At the close of the interview, he resumed the 
subject as he rose to go. “Now, for to-morrow,” 
he said : “ if there is nothing else on hand, let me 
call and take you to Rotten Row. I am sure,” 
with a bow to Sybil, “ that your sister, Mrs. 
Lyttleton, if not yourself, will like to see how 
English ladies ride.” * 

The next morning, while the Lyttletons were 
lounging over a late breakfast, a band of music 
was heard in the street, and Sybil, jumping up 
from the table, ran to the window. 

“ Oh, Ethel! come quick,” she cried, with the 
impulsiveness of a child. “ These must be the 
Grenadier Guards. What handsome fbllows, and 
what lovely uniforms!” 

For a company of soldiers, each man excep¬ 
tionally tall, and each in a scarlet tunic, was 
marching by, to the exhilarating music of an 
unusually fine martial band. 

“ Yes,” said Lyttleton, following the ladies, 
“it is the Grenadier Guards. They are on their 
way to Et. James Palace, in front of which the 
band plays every morning.” 

An hour or two Inter, Lord Avalon made his 
appearance in a perfect morning-costume, with a 
flower in his buttonhole. 

“ What a nice hotel you have selected,” he 
said. 

He was standing by Sybil, who was sitting at 
the window of their drawing-room. Opposite, on 
the other side of Victoria Street, were the Queen’s 
Mews; and beyond them the trees of Buck¬ 
ingham Palace garden; and half a mile or so 
further off, the irregular sky-line, like a black 
silhouette, of the houses on Piccadilly. 

“Yes,” said Sybil, with an arch look and a 
bantering tone, “ we came here that we might see 


the Queen’s peacocks: which would be next best, 
we thought, to seeing the Queen. There’s one now, 
in the distance, strutting under the trees. But I 
don’t see that it’s any better than other people’s 
peacocks, though I’m sure it ought to be.” 

“ You are an incorrigible little radical, I fear,” 
said Lord Avalon, laughing; “just as your sister 
used to be; and will turn all our old-fashioned 
conventionalities into ridicule. I offered, you 
know,” addressing Lyttleton, “totake you any¬ 
where; but I must draw the line at the Beef- 
Eaters at the Tower: your sister here would 
make a gibe of us all, if she once saw them.” 

In this gay mood, Sybil already as much at 
home with Lord Avalon as the rest, they left for 
Hyde Park. Here, after a little while, the young 
nobleman found seats for the ladies, while he and 
Lyttleton stood behind them. It was the hour 
when all the fashion and beauty of Loudon had 
assembled at Rotten Row, cither to ride or to look 
on. The Row itself, as our readers know, is a 
straight stretch of about a mile. Here were to be 
seen elderly gentlemen on thick-set cobs; young 
girls in Derby hats, and their older sisters in 
stove-pipe orteS: and handsome cavaliers on more 
or less showy horses; the grooms, in top-boots 
and cockades, following behind in procession, as 
demure as bishops. Some of the young Indies 
were not only bold riders, but graceful ones ; but 
most of them were rather the former than the 
latter. Their habits, however, all fitted exqui¬ 
sitely. 

Sybil’s ideas of English beauty were increased, 
on the whole, by what she saw to-day; for the 
majority of the fliir riders had beautiful figures : 
truth is, an Englishwoman never looks so well as 
on horseback. Lord Avalon was bowing continu¬ 
ally to this and that fair rider, and frequently 
mentioning their names, especially if those names 
were historical. 

Directly, a very stylish girl came along, with 
the high aristocratic features which by this time 
Sybil had learned to associate with the most exalted 
rank. This lady had a superb figure, and rode 
her spirited thoroughbred with a grace and con¬ 
fidence that Sybil had scarcely ever seen before. 
Recognizing Lord Avalon, the fair rider bowed in 
the most marked and gracious manner: and then, 
as Sybil felt, took herself in with a single look— 
a depreciative one, she was quite sure. Lord 
Avalon himself flushed, even through hi9 bronzed 
skin; but he raised his hat with marked signifi¬ 
cance, and kept it off longer, Sybil observed, 
than to any other. He watched the lady after¬ 
wards, she also noticed, till the tall high-bred 
figure had disappeared in the crowd, and then 
turned to Mrs. Lyttleton. 
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“My second cousin, Lady Yolande, the Duke j 
of Runnymede’s daughter,” he said. 14 1 was in j 
their box when I saw you last night,” he con¬ 
tinued, half apologetically. “ We have known j 
each other from childhood.” j 

The Lyttletons, later in the day, drove in the \ 
Park alone: and again met the Lady Yolande. < 
This time she was in a handsome carriage, 
emblazoned with armorial bearings: a. coachman, 
in a wig, driving; and a footman, also in powder j 
and knee-breeches, sitting by his side: the huge 
hammer-cloth, the heavily-mounted harness, the > 
high-stepping horses, all in the stateliest style, j 
Sybil was quite sure the Lady Yolande recog¬ 
nized them, and was as sure that the haughty 
lips curled superciliously. What was her sur¬ 
prise, therefore, on returning to their hotel, to 
find the Lady Yolande’s card, as well as that of 
the duchess, her mother, in addition to half a 
dozen others, among them that of the Earl of 
Glastonbury, Lord Avalon’s father; and with the 
latter an invitation to dinner, at an early day. 

“Thisis Avalon’s doings,” said Mrs. Lyttleton. 

“ That is what he meant when he said he was, 
unfortunately, engaged this afternoon: he in¬ 
tended to go around, and ask all these people to 
call. Do you know,” looking absently at her hus¬ 
band, “ I think he is to marry the Lady Yolande? 
Did you notice, Sybil, how embarrassed he was 
when he met her ?” 

“ Yes. And I noticed, as well,” retorted Sybil, 
“Lady Yolandc’s air of ownership and her evident 
disdain of poor us. I know 1 shan’t like her.” 

“Now, my child,” interrupted Lyttleton, “do 
not be foolish. I thought you and your sister 
were the two women, in all the world, least likely i 
to be jealous of a pretty woman; and the Lady j 
Yolande is pretty—yes, more than pretty: what 
they call here a ‘stunner.’ In fact, she’s the 
first really stylish woman I’ve seen in England. 
She reminds me, in that, of Lady Dudley, as she 
was when I was here ten years ago.” 

Meantime, Sybil had sat down to answer the 
earl’s invitation to dinner. Suddenly she paused, 
with the pen in her hand. 

“ Dear me,” she said, “how am I to word it? 

I would know what to say in America; but here, 

I suppose, it is different; and the English, I have 
heard, are dreadfully conventional: if one doesn't 
do a thing exactly in their way, they set one 
down as never having been in good society—on 
the principle,” with a touch of sarcasm in her 
voice, “ that the only ‘ good society ’ in the world 
is their own.” 

Mr. Lyttleton, who had taken np the London 
Times, looked across the top of his paper at this, 
and said, with a smile: 


“ Perhaps I can help you out of your difficulty, 
my little satirical sister. I happen to remember 
the exact formula. Write that ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyttleton present their compliments to the Earl 
of Glastonbury, and have great pleasure in accept¬ 
ing his invitation to dine, on Thursday, the 
twentieth instant, at eight P. M.’ Then write 
another, in your own name, similar in all 
respects.” 

“ That reminds me,” said Sybil: “ must I say 
‘my lord’ when talking to the earl, or ‘your 
grace’ to the duke, if I meet him ? I notice that 
neither you nor Ethel say ‘my lord’ to Lord 
Avalon.” 

“If you do,” with a gay laugh, “you’ll cer¬ 
tainly be thought never to have been in ‘ good 
society.’ Dukes are only called ‘ your grace ’ on 
public occasions, or by tradesmen. A tailor will 
say: *1 hope your grace’s coat is to your satis¬ 
faction,’ or ‘your lordship’s,’ if he is speaking to 
an earl, or viscount, or baron. But among equals, 
or those who are considered so, one never says 
‘my lord’ or ‘your grace.’ It is not uncommon 
to say ‘ Duke.’ You’ll probably hear the duchess 
address her husband in that way. When very 
intimate, people call each other by their Christian- 
names.” 

•‘And whiat must I call the duchess’s daughter?” 

“If you were addressing a note to her, the 
proper address would be ‘The Lady Yolande 
Itunnymede.’ The daughters of peers above the 
rank of baron are always addressed with this 
prefix, * Lady,’ to their Christian-names. A peers 
wife has the Cbristian-name omitted, however. 
Thus, the wife of Earl Cowper is Lady Cowper, 
and not Lady Clara Cowper. But the wife of a 
baronet or knight is addressed differently: she 
is Emily, Lady Smith, or Isabel, Lady Brown, as 
the case may be. Notice how subtle the dis¬ 
tinctions. But they tell at once, to the initiated, 
the exact rank, you see.” 

“ Dear me, how cast-iron and rigid this English 
etiquette is!” cried Sybil; “I’m afraid I should 
never get used to it.” And then she proceeded 
to write her notes. 


III. 

IN GBOSVBNOB. PLACE. 

The days that followed were a succession of 
delights, surprises, and excitements—at least to 
SybiL Everything was new to her, and she 
enjoyed everything with the flavor of youth. 
The mornings were devoted to sight-seeing. 
To-day it was the National Gallery, to-morrow 
the British Museum, now St. Paul’s, now West¬ 
minster Abbey. On fine days, after lunch, she 
and her sister and her sister’s husband often 
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drove out in the country: to Kew, to Greenwich, ; 
and once as far as Waltham Abbey. Their even¬ 
ings were always occupied with engagements: 
for the courtesy of Lord Avalon had opened the 
doors of houses to them that are generally shut 
to ordinary travelers. “ We are not in the swim ; 
of it yet,” he had said; “ the season has hardly 
begun ; but wo will do what we can for you: and 
I want especially,” laughingly turning to Sybil, 
“to convert this little heathen, who plainly thinks 
all we English still tattoo ourselves, and live in 
huts ns in the time of Ccesar.” 

When he had gone, Lyttleton remarked on this 
oourtesy. “ We have been told,” he said, “ that 
English people accepted our hospitalities, but 
never returned them. It is very handsome of 
Lord Avalon.” 

“Iam glad, for Sybil’s sake,” replied his wife; 

“ for she will have a chance to see London society 
at its best.” 

The Lyttletons were very much amused at the \ 
increased consideration with which they were j 
regarded at the hotel, after so many coroneted j 
equipages began to call on them. This deference j 
was shown especially by the servants. “Zey do 
zay hero, now,” said Ethel’s French maid, “ zat 
Monsieur must be ze very great lord in his own 
countreo; and I reply: ‘ Mais, but my ladies are 
princesses in zare own rights.’ ” Over which 
Sybil, and even Ethel—though rebuking the maid 
—made merry when by themselves. 

The earl, Lord Avalon’s father, greatly impressed 
our travelers. He was one of the few of the real 
old school left—a veritable grand seigneur , not in 
name only, but in manner. His tall and stately 
figure, the aristocratic cast of his face, and his some¬ 
what formal yet gracious manners, particularly 
fascinated Sybil, who had in her quite a vein of \ 
undeveloped romance, and saw in him not only j 
her ideal of the true gentleman, but also the great j 
noble, inheriting the blood of brave ancestors, who 
had followed Richard to the Crusades, and fought 
at Cressy, Agincourt, and Flodden. 

“ I don’t know how it is,” she said one day to 
her sister, when they were alone together, after 
the earl and his son had called, “ I can’t rever¬ 
ence a lord, ordinarily—not one bit; but I never 
see this old man but I think of the days of 
chivalry, and so my heart warms to him. Rank, j 
as mere rank, I don’t care for: I hold, with 
Burns, that ‘a man's a man for a’ that’; but 
a title that goes back to Froissart, and means 
something—that I fall down before, and worship, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Dear me,” said her sister, “you’ll be pro¬ 
posing, to the earl some of these days. He is 
not so very old, after all.” 


“ How can you jest,” cried Sybil, “ when you 
know I am sincere? I mean, in this, that I 
reverence not mere rank, but a great name and 
gallant deeds.” 

“That’s just it, dear—you are entirely too 
imaginative,” replied her sister. “The poetical 
side of you, your enemies might say, gets the 
better of your reason, sometimes. But I was 
only in jest, as you know.” 

The earl occupied a handsome modern mansion 
in that most aristocratic quarter, Grosvenor 
Place, opposite the Green Park. The dinner at 
his house was not different, however, from a 
dinner in New York or Philadelphia, except that 
there was more plate, and that most of it was 
massive and old. This was, indeed, the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the entertainment. Every¬ 
thing was solid, from the great silver dishes to tbe 
richly-cut glass, from the gold epergne to the 
roomy chairs. Footmen in livery waited, one for 
each two guests; every footman in powdered hair 
and silk stockings: while the butler, in black, 
with a white cravat, Btood behind tbe e&rL 

The Lyttletons were introduced separately to 
every arrival, though this is not the usual cus¬ 
tom : and in every other way they were made to 
feel the warmth of their welcome, aud that their 
host desired them to feel perfectly at home. 
Among the first to appear were Lady Yolande and 
her parents. The duchess was extremely courte¬ 
ous, as well as the duke; and nothing could be 
more sweet and gracious than Lady Yolande’s own 
manner; Sybil began to think she had misinter¬ 
preted the look in the Park. Lady Yolande, on 
closer inspection, proved to be about twenty-five 
years old. She was tall, as we have said, and of 
rather a voluptuous figure: her bare shoulders 
were as white as milk; and her complexion, 
evidently, owed nothing to cosmetics: she was a 
Juno, as it were, and in the very prime of her 
beauty. She was dressed with studied simplicity, 
as became her style, but with great taste. “ Not 
a Worth dress, however,” said Sybil, with a 
woman’s quick knowledge, “ but one of Mar¬ 
guerite’s ; it is not daring enough for Worth, and 
hardly as effective as he would have made it.” 

Another guest was a gentleman whose voice, 
when Sybil heard it, was so like Lord Avalon’s, 
that it made her start; and several times after¬ 
wards, during the evening, when he spoke, she 
looked around quickly, thinking it was the young 
nobleman. This gentleman was the lion. Charles 
Pontefract, a nephew of the earl, and heir to the 
title, failing Lord Avalon. He was about the «wy» 
age as his cousin, but had a worn and dissipated 
look. Sybil subsequently heard that he had 
already run through his patrimony. Yet his 
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manners were perfect—singularly like those of 
Lord Avalon: in fact, like those of all the high¬ 
bred Englishmen, whatever their character, whom 
Sybil had met since coming to London. 

During the interval that elapsed between the 
arrival of the’ last guest and the announcement 
of dinner, the earl, who was conversing Trith 
Sybil, said, with a fond look in the direction 
of his son: 

44 We cannot thank your sister too much for 
her kindness, and that of her people, to Avalon, 


When the ladies had adjourned to the drawing¬ 
room, and were waiting for the gentlemen, Lady 
Yolande came up to Sybil, and took a seat beside 
her. 

“We ought to become better acquainted, my 
dear Miss Sinclair,” she said, affably. “You were 
all so kind to Avalon, in America, that we shall 
never forget it.” 

These were the very words of the earl, over 
again; and what followed was in the same direc¬ 
tion. 


when he was in America. Yet it is a very great l “You know, after he ft America, Avalon 
pleasure to get him back again. At one time,” j went through Japan and China. Uncle—in fact, 
with a sigh, 44 1 almost feared I had lost him. all of us—were in despair at his prolonged 
But now he has returned, and for good, he says. \ absence,” opening and shutting her fan, and, as 
He ought to settle down, and I think be will,” | Sybil felt, studying her face. 44 When one plunges 
with an unconscious glance at Lady Yolande, to \ into the heart of Asia, among its savage tribes, the 
whom his son was talking. 44 If I am correct in \ risk of ever returning alive is so great. Don’t 
my notion, we shall all be greatly pleased.” i you think so?” 

What more the earl would have said, we do not \ 44 Yes, but Lord Avalon probably bears a 

know; for, at that instant, dinner was announced; j charmed life,” replied Sybil, gayly, “ for you see 
and the host, crossing to Ethel, offered her his J he is back again in safety.” 
arm, and led the way downstairs. Lord Avalon, > “And then, in America, he came near drowning, 
at the same time, left his cousin’s side, and came JI believe: yet in fact wasn’t drowned. That does 
up to Sybil. With these exceptions—made, as J look like a charmed life, don’t it? All of you 
Sybil saw, from a delicate regard to them—the ; were nearly drowned, weren’t you?” 
guests paired off according to rank, the duke \ Sybil hastened to say that, on the occasion to 
taking in the Marchioness of Harfinger, and the j which Lady Yolande referred, she herself had 
marquis taking the duchess. \ not been present; but Lady Yolande, with a nod 

‘During the meal, Sybil caught Lady Yolande, *, and an 44 Oh ! to be sure, 1 had forgot,” went on : 
more than once, narrowly observing both her i “ That was the time Mr. Lyttleton behaved so 

sister and herself. Lady Yolande sat nearly nobly. Saved all their lives, I believe, when their 

opposite, with the Hon. Charles Pontefract at her j yacht had capsized in the breakers. Mr. Lyttle- 
side. Once, Sybil was sure they had been talking \ ton is a very handsome man—don’t you think 
of her, for, happening to look suddenly across the j so ?” 

table, she saw the high-born beauty color, and \ Sybil wondered what could be the object of all 
avert her eyes, and try to suppress the half- > this. She was determined to be on her guard, 
supercilious smile in which she had been detected. > So she answered evasively, but with a smile: 

Her companion showed similar embarrassment. I 44 1 am bound to think Mr. Lyttleton handsome: 
This brought back, in all their force, Sybil’s first ( for he is my brother-in-law. And he certainly is 

suspicions. “She has been making fun of us,” < one of the noblest of men.” 

she said to herself, and conscious that there was 5 44 Yes, of course,” still opening and shutting 

nothing in either her sister 8 appearance or \ her fan, her eyes wandering all the time to the 
manner, or her own, to justify it, she naturally > door. “Ah! there come the gentlemen. They 
attributed it to narrow-mindedness, if not to > have not lingered long over their wine. Avalon 
malice. “ It is the women, here in England,” she \ told me, before dinner, they would not; for that 
said to herself, 44 1 have always heard, who do \ he had something special to say to me. And his 
all they can to ignore us Americans.” But a little ? requests, you know,” with a smile and a blush, 
reflection suggested to Sybil that she might be, in $ « are commands. Excuse me, for I see he is look- 
part at least, unjust to Lady Yolande. “ It is j ing for me. My other cousin will take my place, 
probably not malice, after all; for if she is \ Charley, come here.” She waved her fan toward 
engaged to marry Avalon, she may not like to see j the Hon. Charles Pontefract as she spoke, and that 
him attentive, even in the least, to others : some l highly self-satisfied gentleman came up and joined 
women are so, I know.” She determined, in con- > Sybil. 


sequence, to hold her judgment in abeyance, and 
not to condemn Lady Yolande until she knew 


J But somehow Sybil did not find his conversa- 
\ tion interesting, nor did she that, of any of the 


more. \ other gentlemen, for they all came up to her in 

Vol. LX XXVI.—4. 
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turn: in fact, she was quite a belle. She was glad 5 Sybil’s headache left her, and she joined in the 
when the carriage was announced, for when she \ excursion for the day with much more spirit and 
came to reflect on it, Lord Avalon had hardly i enjoyment than she had thought possible half an 
spoken to her since dinner, and somehow this had l hour before. 

taken away all the pleasure of the evening. And < - 

yet, what was Lord Avalon to her? What could \ IV. 

he ever be ? * \ the hunting-field. 

“Evidently he and Lady Yolande are engaged,” ( ( “ By-the-bye,” said Avalon, the next day, in 

she said to herself, when she was alone that \ the cars, “ there is rather a romantic story con- 
niglit. “ Both the earl and Lady Yolande her- ] nected with the Agincourts. The family was a 
self hinted as much. It was natural, on the j royalist one, in the time of Charles the First, and 
earl’s part, to speak. But an American girl, in J spent all their estates in his service. When the 
the same circumstances, would have kept silent. I king died on the scaffold, the then baronet—for 
I wonder if this is the frankness on which the \ the Agincourts were baronets of the ancien rfyime, 
English pride themselves ? Well, I hope they will J baronets of James the First's creation—emi- 
be happy,” with a sigh. “ She is certainly beau- j grated, with his ruined fortunes, to Virginia, 
tiful—beautiful enough for a queen.” Then she j Nor did he, even after the Restoration, return 
looked ih the glass, and there was another sigh, j to England, preferring the life in America, he 
Sybil, for the first time almost in her life, woke \ said, to which he had now become accustomed, 
the next morning with a headache. She had not \ Thus things went on for nearly a hundred and 
slept well. She had lain awake far into the \ fifty years. But towards the close of the last 
night, thinking of Lady Yolande; and her dreams j century, a distant cousin died, and left large 
afterwards had been frequent and disturbed ; j estates in Warwickshire, which had been diverted 
what they were she could not recall: only she j to a younger branch centuries before, to the 
remembered, in a vague way, that she had been j American and elder line. The heir, nt that time, 
in infinite distress, and that both Lord Avalon an.d \ was studying at Oxford, and decided to remain 
his cousin had been mixed up with her trouble, \ here and resume the title. Ah, but I see you 
and apparently the occasion of it. \ have heard of this before?” 

She looked, therefore, the least bit jaded when < For Ethel and her sister had exchanged glances 
Lord Avalon made his morning-call—as he now j which the speaker had observed, 
did every day. He always had some scheme to ] “ The Agincourts are cousins of Mrs. Lyttle- 

propose on these occasions. “ Was ever anyone < ton,” said Lyttleton, answering for the ladies, 
so thoughtful?” Mrs. Lyttleton often said. The $“and the story is quite well known to them, 
purpose of his present visit was to discuss a j In fact, the younger brother to that Sir Guy who 
drive down to the Star and Garter, at Richmond, < was at Oxford at the time you 'mention was the 
the first fine day, to be followed by a dinner there, J great-grandfather of Ethel and Sybil.” 
and a drive back to London under the new moon. ? “ Indeed ?” said Lord Avalon, with some sur- 

“ It can’t be this week, I am sorry to say,” < prise; and he added, addressing Mrs. Lyttleton: 
replied Mr. Lyttleton, “for we go, to-morrow, to < “ Yet you never, in all the time I have known 
Warwickshire for a few days. A gentleman who \ you, spoke of this.” 

has a place there has asked us down for a run \ “It was quite unintentional,” replied the lady, 
with the hounds. His estate, Agincourt Hall, is J smiling. “After all, Sir Guy and we are only 
a very fine one, I am told.” < distant cousins; one hardly, in America, counts 

“Invited to Agincourt Hall?” cried Lord j such a relationship.” 

Avalon. He showed more eagerness than Eng-j “ But we do in England,” replied Lord Avalon : 
lishmen, with their conventional stoicism, gener- J “and it makes even me feel nearer to you, since 
ally allow themselves to betray. “ I know Sir < I know you are partly of English blood. But 
Guy well: and I was engaged to go down there \ see: here we are at Rugby; and there is Sir 
with my cousins, this very week—to meet, -Sir < Guy himself, with his four-in-hand.” 

Guy said, some charming Americans,” bowing \ Agincourt Hall was about five miles distant 
and smiling to Ethel and Sybil; “ but I declined \ from Rugby. The road led over a comparatively 
when I found you were here in London. I might \ level country, between rows of great overhanging 
have known it could be none but you who were \ elms. Mrs. Lyttleton occupied the seat by Sir 
‘ charming Americans.’ I shall telegraph an ; Guy, who himself drove, and who pointed out to 
acceptance fit once, and we can all- go down in ; her every object of interest; while Lord Avalon 
the same train.” \ sat behind, and performed a similar office for 

He seemed so sincerely glad, that, somehow, ; Sybil and her brother-in-law. 
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After about half an hour, the travelers turned strangers, on their mutual introductions, was 
into ap extensive park, and passing half a dozen almost as hearty as that of the host and hostess, 
or more picturesque laborers’ cottages, scattered Lord Avalon joined Sybil and her sister irnme- 
here and there at intervals, saw before them, at diately. 

some distance, a large mansion of brick, with “You will hunt, to-morrow, I suppose,” he 
stone quoins and window-frames, consisting of a said, addressing the former. “ Mr. Lyttlcton tells 
central part crowned with a pediment, and two me you ride to hounds capitally.” 
wings, in the style of Queen Anne. The house : “ Oh,” replied Sybil, “ but that is an exaggera- 

had a frontage of some hundred and fifty feet, and tion. I have ridden to hounds, at Newport; 
was nearly half as deep, and stood on a broad but there one only follows an aniseed trail; a 
paved terrace, encircled by a massive stone,; real fox is not roused at all.” 
balustrade. It overlooked an artificial lake, of \ “ But Mr. Lyttleton says you have ridden with 

very considerable size, that stretched in front a t the Rose-Tree pack, near Philadelphia. Now lhad 
the foot of an extensive lawn. .With a last touch of a day with them myself, when I was in America, 
his whip on the off leader, Sir Guy sent his team There was no aniseed bag there; we unearthed a 
rattling up to the chief entrance, where he '< fine old fox; and the country was quite stiff— 
brought them to a stand, after a half circuit, J, more like Devonshire than Warwick. If you have 
smoking with their rapid drive, as if they had i ridden there, you can easily ride here. There will 
just emerged from a hot bath. \ be quite a field of ladies. Yolande is going, and 

Nothing could exceed the heartiness of their ] nearly a score of others.” 

welcome. “ You will find, 1 hope,” said Sir Guy, \ Before Sybil could reply, Sir Guy approached, 

as he bared his white hair before Ethel, and having overheard part of the conversation, 

stood, in his six feet of still vigorous manhood, j “What is this I hear?” he said. “ My fair 

thmigh a man past sixty, to assist her from the : cousin not going to hunt? That is nonsense. I 

box, “ you will find, I hope, that we have not have just the mount for a lady, and Lord Avalon 

quite forgotten the traditions of old Virginia J will be only too glad to give you a lead. He does 

habits, iny fair cousin. Yes, here comes Lady no t go out often, but no one rides straighter or 

Agincourt herself to bid you welcome, just as our ; pluckier.” 

mu^pal great-grandmother would have done, on < “ J shall be very much honored,” interposed 

the James River.” ; the young man, with a low bow, “ if Miss Sinclair 

Lady Agincourt was a handsome stately woman ; will accept my lead.” 
of fifty, the very type of a motherly English “That is settled then,” said Sir Guy. “We 
country-lady. She conducted her guests herself, shall sec, to-morrow, that the old Virginia blood 
contrary to the usual custom, to their rooms, tells. I predict that my fair cousin will win the 
“You will wish first to get rid of the dust of brush.” 

travel,” Bhe said. “After that, we will meet in The meet was at Agincourt, on the lawn. There 
the great hall, where five-o’clock tea is waiting was a hunt breakfast. Sybil found the hitter to 
for us, my dears.” \ consist of rolls, toast, omelettes, bacon, eggs, kid- 

It took but a little while for the ladies to make neys, and sausages, while game and tongues were 
their toilettes. Descending the great staircase, on the sideboard, with wines and liquors. Tea 
they found themselves at the entrance of two and coffee were served at the table. Very few of 
noble drawing-rooms, separated by columns, the ladies, who came, dismounted: the refresh- 
Passing through these apartments, which ex-, ments were carried out to them. Sybil thought 
tended the whole depth of the right wing of the she had never seen as pretty a sight as the lawn 
house, they were ushered into, another room on presented. The crowd of carriages, the scarlet 
the left, occupying the centre of the mansion: a coats, the neatly-fitting habits, the sturdy far- 
room quite unlike anything Sybil had ever seen, mers, the country bumpkins on foot, made a pic- 
for it was not less than thirty feet high and nearly ture as full of color as it was of movement and 
sixty feet square. Sybil would have felt lost in life. Every rank seemed to be represented, 
its immensity, but for the fire of logs blazing on except the very lowest. The pack of hounds, 
the huge hearth, and for the gay Oriental carpets about forty in number, was massed together at 
and rugs scattered everywhere, which gave it a one side. Sybil went out to sec it. 
wonderfully cozy look, in spite of its size. Here ; “ What loves they are,” she said to Sir Guy, 

was assembled quite a party, the duke and who had followed her. “ What beautiful long 
dnehess and Lady Yolande among them, for the ears. How sleek, how strong they look.” 
ducal party had come down the day before; and “Yes,” replied the old baronet, “the Ather- 
the welcome extended to the new arrivals by the stone pack is thought the finest in England. 
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But seo: they are about to more off. It is time l “ What, going to hunt?'’ the beauty had said, 
to mount, my child.” > with a lift of her eyebrows. “ I’m afraid you’ll 

Sybil found herself, a moment after, on the back j find our stiff hedges, my dear, very different 
of a powerful sorrel, about three-quarters bred, j from the fences of your own country; for I’m 
and especially strong in the loins. “Thank you < told that there, if you do strike the top*rail, it 
so much,” she said. “ He looks as if he could \ breaks down, and you get safely over.” Could it 
leap anything.” \ hare been Aralon, Sybil thought, who had told 

“And so he can,” replied Sir Guy. “ Good j her this? Did he really look down on America 
luck to you, and good-bye for awhile.” He stood j and American girls, and especially on American 
with hfs hat off after thus speaking, and watched j horsemanship? Had he only come with her 
Sybil and Lord Avalon move away to join the to-day out of enforced civility, because she was 
hunters. I a stranger, and because Sir Guy had suggested 

There were nearly two hundred riders present it ? Probably, she thought, with some hauteur, 
altogether. Of these about a score, as Avalon > he would much rather have been with his cousin 
had predicted, were ladies. To most of these < Yolande. 

Sybil had been introduced. Nearly half the J Her sftccess in taking the hedge, after this 
field wore scarlet coats, hunting-caps, and white <; contemptuous manner on the part of the duke's 
breeches and top-boots. The horses were gener-4 daughter, naturally gratified her, especially when 
ally heavier, more strongly-boned, than she had j she saw how few others had done it: for most of 
been led to expect; they were of all sorts, how- j the field—even the men—had declined the leap, 
ever: from the high-Btrung thoroughbred, to the ’ and had sought a gate to the right. This sktis- 
cob ridden by an octogenarian, and the pony j faction was intensified by knowing that the Lady 
bestrode by a lad. s Yolande had witnessed her success. For ever 

A fox was found, after awhile, in a tangled bit j since the run had commenced, that imperious 
of wood about half a mile from the Hall. The j beauty had been riding nearly parallel to Sybil, 
hounds announced it by breaking into a sort of; with Charley Pontefract in close attendance on 
whimper; and directly after, Sybil saw Reynard ! her. The horse she rode was a matchless one— 
himself—a little dark object—flying across a field \ even better than the sorrel, as Sybil saw ; and 
ahead. A moment after, the whole ten-score of j Lady Yolande rode him with a perfect seat ,aiid 
hunters were hurrying pell-mell on his track. \ a consummate mastery of him in every way. 
Never had Sybil been so excited before: for j “Anybody,” said Sybil to herself, however, with 
never had she seen such a crowd of hunters, j less than her usual charity, “can ride to hounds 
or anything like such splendid horses. A stiff- j on such a horse as that. But she sees, by this 
looking hedge was just ahead. Lord Avalon > time at least, that others not so well mounted can 
made straight for this, and leaped it gallantly, J ride also.” 

looking back to see if Sybil was following. Our j The pace, for some time now, was a rattling 
heroine was familiar with the fences of her own j one, and the field rapidly became thinned. From 
country, but this hedge seemed to be so solid, j numbering two hundred, as we have seen, it 
so high, so wide, that for an instant her heart j scarcely counted thirty, at the end of half an 
nearly failed her. But she remembered where j hour. In that time Sybil had taken five other 
she was, and that Lady Yolande was present; j hedges, besides three ditches. With every hedge 
and, giving her horse his head, and shutting her i and ditch, her desire to outrival Lady Yolande 
eyes, she drove at the mighty wall. For one j increased. The latter, however, continued to 
moment she felt as if flying through the air; j take hedge and ditch quite as successfully as 
the next her steed came down with a thud, and ; Sybil. She still kept her old place on the left, 
she was careering after Lord Avalon. From that \ almost parallel with the latter: in fact, it struck 
time out she lost all idea of danger, and took her ) our heroine that the English girl maintained that 
hedges as if she had been doing it all her life. j position of set purpose, as if to watch Lord Ava- 
“Capitally done,” said Lord Avalon, as they j ion and herself: “To see me come to grief,” 
thundered on, side by side. “ I have a pride in I thought Sybil, “ as she hopes and believes. But,” 
your riding, you see; for I’ve praised the horse- / defiantly, “ we shall see.” 

manship of American ladies a good deal: and j Just as Sybil, her pretty mouth set, uttered 
often to unbelieving ears.” j these words to herself, she saw, gleaming before 

Sybil thought she knew whose those unbeliev- < her, quite a considerable bit of water. It was 
ing ears were, for she had observed the half-j a rather wide stream—so wide, indeed, that to 
scornful look with which Lady Yolande had seen } clear it at any time was a serious affair. But 
her come down to breakfast in her riding-habit, j now, swollen with recent rains, it was broader 
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than ever, and surged angrily along, between j in that crisis, she had glanced toward Lady 
steep overhanging banks. Lord Avalon, leadiug, Yolande, and witnessed the latter go triumphantly 
glanced over his shoulder, with a look that said, ) over. Her next was that her life was really in 

very plainly: “ Hadn’t we better go around?’’ j peril. She had never, in any emergency, how- 

But if death had been before her, Sybil would ever, lost her presence of mind; and she did not 
have kept on. Was not that proud beauty wait- ! lose it now. Disengaging her foot from the stirrup, 
ing for just such a chance as this ? To shirk now j she attempted to spring from the saddle. But 
would give her the triumph she wanted. The J she found, to her horror, that her skirt had caught 
reply to that look was an imperious motion of on the pommel. She tried to tear it loose, but it 
the whip-hand, that said “ Forward I” as uninis- j held like a vice. All this time, she was being 
tokably as if Sybil had spoken the word aloud. ; whirled down with the curreut; now under water, 
Lord Avalon smiled and nodded in reply, as ; and beneath her hortfe; now rising to the surface, 

if to say “ What a plucky girl you are,” put x and catching a glimpse of the sky and a breath 

his horse at the river, and cleared it with a mag- | of air. “ Shall I ever see that sky again ?” she 
nificent leap. Sybil fpllowed. But at that very [ thought, as she went under for the third time, 
instant, a bird, startled from its hafbor near by, | The frantic plunges of the sorrel, meantime, 
went .whirring just in front of the sorrel, who \ added to her danger. It was a miracle, indeed, 
swerved slightly, and though he succeeded in - that he did not strike her with his hoofs. The 
leaping the stream, he did not clear it entirely, ' current roared in her ears, as she sank for the 


but only got his front feet on the opposite bank, j 
Then, in spite of a violent struggle, he slipped l 
back from the treacherous soil, and rolling over, 
dragged Sybil into the river, and under water j 
with him. < 

Her first thought, in the bitterness of this > 
defeat, was “ Earl Percy sees me fall l ” for even j 


last time: a curious dizziness came over her; 
everything seemed whirling around her; she 
knew she was being swept further and further 
from assistance; she made yet another desperate 
struggle to free herself, and failed: then she lost 
all consciousness. 

[to be continued.] 


A SUMMER SONG. 

BY EVELTN O. ROE. 


Oav and call, and whistle shrill. 

Cricket, lost in clover-bloom. 

Summer sweets your lifetime fill, 

Have no care of coming doom. 

In the morn, when fallen dew 

Wets your coat with dripping rain. 
Let your joy break forth anew: 

Sing a louder longer strain. 

Sing, and if you have a heart. 

While it swells aud thrill* with pride. 
Tour small throat will ache and smart 
With the music shut inside. 

When the noon-tide wraps the earth 
In a haze of languid heat. 

Comes abound of smothered mirth 
From the midst of meadow sweet. 
-Ah! ’tis you, you saucy mite! 

While we long for fresher air, 

You creep coolly ont of sight— 

You are gay and d6honnaire. 

Sing—yet sing—and cheer our hearts, 
Fdr the sound of glee is good; 

Were you gone, a charm departs— 
Something dear, from solitude. 

When the twilight-shadows creep 
Round this summer land of ours, 


Clear and soft where grasses weep 
Comes your voice from hidden bowers. 
Then we love your plaintive call. 
Though it lonely is, and sad; 

It is sweeter far than all— 

All your trills when you are glad. 
Shrilly through the darksome night 
We can hear you ’twixt our dreams, 
Mixed with shadows, touched with light, 
Till the sunshine brightly beams. 

We are glad through all the day, 

We are happy all the night, 

That you call and chirp alway 
From the dark to morning light; 
Grieving when the winter’s chill 
Freezes you, and you no more 
Cry and call, and whistle shrill 

Through the windows or tho door— 

Oh! the thought a pain will bring! 

Though the fancy oft will creep. 

That we still can hear you sing, 

Waking from a dreamless sleep. 

Cry and call, and whistle shrill, 

Cricket, lost in clover-bloom, 

Summer sweets your lifetime fill, 

Have no care of coming doom. 
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I was once walking out of Newport, on one of < I exclaimed. “ Look! there it is again. The 
the many lonely roads that lead into the open > corner window, where the shutter has fallen, 
country, there, off from the main highway. \ Do you not see a man throwing up his arms, as 
Suddenly, 1 came to a house. When 1 looked \ if he were calling for help?” 
at it, I saw that it was not an ordinary farm- \ He looked at the window, apparently with no 
house. It was large and substantial, standing j surprise, but with a singular expression of dis> 
comfortably in its own grounds, some paces back j like mingled with a certain dread and defiance, 
from the road: evidently old, being built in the .< Then his gaze shifted to the right, to the left, to 
solid homely style of a hundred years ago: and, i me, then back to the house, again, as he answered 
also, uninhabited. There were many windows in J quietly : “ No! there is no living creature in the 
the long two-storied front of the house, but all / house. No one has lived there for fifty years.” 
save one were closed with heavy shutters. One? “Strange!” I said. “ That must be the shadow 
window alone, in the second story, glared at me, j of the elm-tree, then'. And yet there is scarcely 
blank and empty, like a watchful eye. I saw that \ wind enough to—” “Yes!” said the old man, 
it was heavily barred with iron. I saw, moreover, J interrupting me. “ It is a shadow. At this hour 
that every pane of glass in it was broken, and } the light plays strange tricks. Would you— 
that the shutter was hanging broken by one ■ would you like to see the house?” 
hinge. But what, what was that? That at the \ I hesitated. I did want to see the house, cer- 
window ? Was it a shadow cast by the great j tainly, and yet there was something I did not 
elm-tree in front of tl\e house, as it moved in the \ quite like about the whole affair. That shadow, 
wind ? Or was it the figure of a man, throwing j now : suppose this respectable-looking graybeard 
up his arms with a wild gesture of despair—of j had an accomplice in the house yonder, say in 
entreaty ? ? that corner room, and that I was to be decoyed 

1 had been so much absorbed in this window, j in, to be robbed, perhaps murdered. Stranger 
with its strangely-moving shadow, that I had not j things have happened, on lonely roads like this, 
noticed the quiet approach of a man, who now I looked sidelong at my companion, and saw, or 
leaned over the stone wall at my side, and looked, j fancied I saw, a faint suggestion of amusement 
as 1 did, at the empty window. I turned with a and contempt in his shifting- glance. That of 
certain feeling of relief at the presence of another j course decided me at once. “I should like very 
human being, perhaps a wanderer like myself, in \ much, indeed, to see the house,” I replied. “ It 
that lonely spot. I saw an old man, tall and j must be a curious place. Cun you show it to me?” 
spare, yet of muscular frame, with long iron- Without further reply, he conducted me across the 
gray hair and restless gray eyes. His dress was ! deserted garden, and taking a key, rusty and 
gray too, of an obsolete cut and fashion, which j old-fashioned, from some cranny by the doorstep, 
still seemed well to suit his old-time face and j he unlocked the front-door of the house, and 
figure. The face was a grim and resolute one, < leading me in, threw open one of the shutters, 
every feature showing determination, if not i so that the August moon, newly risen, shone 
obstinacy ; the eyes alone belied the general j broadly in on the bare walls and empty floor, 
character. Singular, restless eyes, which were! “This was the dining-room,” said my guide, 
never fixed on anything for more than an instant, > “The kitchen and offices are. beyond. The 
but shifted their gaze with curious rapidity from j drawing-room is on the other side of the hall.” 
one object to another. j “ You know the house well?”' I said. “ Per- 

As he did not seem inclined to speak, I j haps you also knew the people who formerly 
addressed him courteously, asking him if he \ lived in it, though you must have been a young 
knew anything about the apparently deserted i man when they went away.” 
dwelling before us. “I am rather curious about > “Yes,” he replied, “1 knew the house; and 


it,” I added. “It certainly looks as if it were 
uninhabited, and had been so for a long time: 
and yet a moment ago I could have sworn I saw 
something moving at one of the windows. There!” 

( 58 ) 


well, as you say.” “These windows,” 1 con¬ 
tinued, looking about me, “are not barred. I 
noticed that the window in the upper story, from 
which the shutter has fallen, is barred heavily 
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with iron. Do you know the reason of that ?” He j “After you,” I said. 

made os if he had not heard me, and repeating: j Again I saw the Bhadowy expression of amuse- 
“ The drawing-room is on the other side of the j ment and contempt in his face. But, without 
hall,’* led the way again out of the room, after \ saying anything, he led the way into the room, 
carefully closing the shutter. My suspicions were j I followed, expecting to see—1 knew not what, 

again roused. Was this barred room the place j I saw nothing—nothing, at least, that was at 

into which I was to be taken ? And was there j all singular. The room was more completely 
someone there, waiting for me ? j furnished than any I had yet seen. There were 

I thought at first that 1 would not go upstairs. \ hangings which had once been gay; furniture 
But as my Companion, after showing me the great \ which had once been pretty ; a heavy carpet 
drawing-room, with its arched windows and its j on the floor, dull and faded; curtains at the— 
carved fire-place and cornices, turned and began f why, what was this? Where was the other 
slowly to ascend the wide' staircase, I followed j window? Here was but one window, and that 
in silence, half afraid, yet half ashamed of my facing west. It had no bars, and the glass was 
fear. At the head of the stairs we came upon a j unbroken. Where was the south window—the 
wide landing, or sort of upper hall. Here again, j barred window with the shattered panes? Could 
as in the lower hall, were many doors, opening to j I be mistaken in the room ? 

right and left: all, save one, hung with cobwebs j I looked around. I saw that the room was 

in heavy dusty festoons. Here also was silence J much shallower than the corresponding one on 
absolute. No scamper of mouse behind the wain- j the other side of the'hall. There was something 
scoting, no chirp of cricket, no buzz of fly, or 1 beyond, then ? A smaller room, opening out of 
tick of tiny insect: nothing. The sound of my j this: a small room or alcove, facing south, with 
own footsteps—for the old man beside me walked j a barred window in it? 

as noiselessly as if he were shod with felt—made j Ah ! but where was the door which led from 
my heart beat faster, as if it were some unknown j this room to that? I looked around again ; the 
and ominous sound. The old man unlocked one 5 moonlight made everything clear with its own 
door after another, opening the" shutters in each j! cold brightness. What was this, on the south 
room, and closing them darefhlly again. The ; side of the room, where the smooth wall was 
guest-chambers, the master’s room, the blue room, } broken abruptly by a space of rough mortar, 
large square apartments all, some empty, some j curiously rough and uneven? Both surfaces 
partly furnished with heavy old-fashioned furni- l were alike gray with the dust of years. But 
ture. As we went from one to another, my com- j the mortar? At once I saw: that was where the 
panion told me, at my urgent request, something j door had been. Across the space stood a small 
of the people who formerly lived here. It had > table, with a chair drawn near it, as if someone 
been a large family, he said. They had lived in > had sat there when the room was last used. 
England, and came to this country about seventy Why was the mortar so rough ? There were 
years ago: built this house, and lived in it. It marks in it: the marks of hands, as if someone 
had not suited them somehow. One after another had tried to tear it away before it hardened, 
the children drooped and died, till only one was ] There were bits of it on the floor—broken bits— 
left: a daughter. The mother went mad, and j over which I stumbled as I moved; and yonder, , 
died mad. The father—as he told me these things j at a little distance, lay some rusty tools, 
quietly, in a monotonous half-whisper, I noticed j Mechanically, I sat down in the chair in front 
(we had come out into the hall, from the blue j of the plastered space. 

room) that his shifting eyes rested most frequently j And now, in addition to the vague and formless 
on the farthest door on the right hand. I noticed, j terror which had been creeping over me ever 
again, that over this door there were no cobwebs. j since I entered this corner room—a terror against 
This was the door of the corner room; of the j which I had striven so far successfully as to keep 
room where the window was bkrred: where j it concealed from my companion: in addition to 
perhaps someone was waiting. j this, now came a new sensation—something was 

I turned suddenly to my companion. j at my feet! 

“Why are there no cobwebs over that door?” j There, on the floor, close by the little table, 

I asked. “Who is in that room?” something was lying. 

1 saw, or fancied I saw, a grayer shade steal k W’ith a new sense—which was not sight, for 
over the already gray and colorless face of the the moon shone clear and cold upon the empty 
old man. He did not look at me; he did not \ space; which was not hearing, for my own 
answer me: but he opened wide the door of the j labored breathing was the only sound which 
ooraer room, and motioned me to enter. j broke the stillness of the night—I felt that a 
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human creature was lying at my feet: a creature 
in bitter pain, crying out in agony, in wild 
prayer, ip wilder cursing: a creature which 
sobbed and moaned, and then was silent, only 
to break out again into fresh sobs and moans, 
which made my heart faint and sick with the 
pity and the terror of them. I repeat, I felt all 
this, while I knew that there was no sound, 
while 1 saw that nothing was visible. 

Then I remembered a story I had once heard— 
of an invisible creature of human shape, and 
tangible, which came into a man’s room at night. 

I put my hand down, groping for the prostrate 
form. 

I felt the carpet, thick and smooth, under my 
band. There was nothing there. 

Nothing. But my hand grew suddenly cold— 
a numbing chill, which crept up and up my arm. 

I rose hastily, and moved toward the door. As 
I did so, the old man, whose presence I had for 
the moment forgotten, made some slight move¬ 
ment, and I turned and looked at him. He was 
standing by the window, and his wandering eyes 
bbd rested for a moment on the spot in front of the 
plastered doorway. A curious look was on bis 
face: a look of fear and dislike, but no surprise. 
Did he see the thing that I only felt 1 could not 
see ? Did he hear the cries that I only felt I could 
not hear? 

I spoke to him in a rough hoarse whisper, 
which I could not recognize as my own voice. 

««why have you brought me here?” I asked. 
“ What has happened in this room ? What— 
what i9 there beyond that doorway?” 

He answered, also in a whisper: “I will tell 
you; 1 meant to tell you. But not here! Come 
outside! Not here!” 

I got out of the room—I hardly know how. 
Out of the room and out of the house, which 
seemed now filled with horror for me. I took 
no notice Of my companion; but when I found 
myself standing on the green in front of the 
house, my nerves growing steady in the cool 
evening air, I saw that he was still at my side. 
He motioned me to sit down on a low mound of 
earth directly in front of the house. I did so, 
and he seated himself beside me. I was still 
much excited, and the old man watched me in 
silence for a few moments; then he spoke slowly 
in a curious half-whisper, as if he were conscious 
of other listeners beside myself. 

“ The father and daughter,” he said, speaking 
as if there had been no break in the story as he 
had first begun to tell it to me, in the hall of the 
deserted house, “ the father and daughter lived 
here together, with two servants. They were both 
people of strong will: the girl was very beauti¬ 


ful. Her father lived only for her; she was bis 
life, his breath. ■ 

“ She was engaged, with his sanction, to a gen¬ 
tleman of wealth and position: it was a suitable 
marriage. The wedding was to take place in a 
month, when—when—” 

He broke off for a moment, and looked about 
him with his shilling gaze; up, down, to the right, 
to the left, then he continued: 

“There came a stranger—a traveler from 
another country. He was young and bold: he 
saw the girl and loved her. Knowing that she was 
bctfothed to another, he wooed her openly, and 
coming to her father, demanded her hand in mar¬ 
riage, saying that she loved him and him only.” 

He paused again. 

“A bold fellow!” I said. “What did the old 
man say to him?” 

“ The father,” resumed my companion, “drove 
him from the house, and forbade him ever to ei^er 
it or to see his daughter’s face again. He went 
quietly enough, and all seemed well again. 

“ One day, a week before the wcddiug, the old 
man, who had been away for two days, trying to 
find in the great city some beautiful thing that 
might be a fitting present for his beautiful daugh¬ 
ter, came home unexpectedly. He came softly 
upstairs and to the door of his daughter’s room, 
thinking to surprise her with the gift he had 
brought. He heard voices inside: a man's voice, 
speaking in love and passion; his daughter’s, 
answering with equal passion—vows and plans 
for instant flight. 

“He opened the door; and as be did so, the 
door of the inner room was shut softly.” 

“The inner room?” 1 cried. “The room 
where—” 

The old man continued, taking no notice of my 
interruption. Indeed, all through the recital he 
seemed not to notice me, but told his tale as if be 
must tell it—to the empty air, if there had been 
no listener. “ The inner room, at the south cor¬ 
ner. It was a small room, with only one win¬ 
dow ; that was heavily barred, for the mother 
had slept there during her madness; and the 
door was heavy, with iron bolts. 

“ The father advanced quietly to this door, and 
shot the bolts; then he turned and looked, first at 
his daughter, then at her maid, who was there. 

“ She faced him like a lioness, speaking no word. 
She was his own child. ' But her maid fell tremb¬ 
ling at bis feet, crying that it was the voice of the 
man-servant he had heard, making love to her. 
And at that moment the step of the man-servant 
was heard on the stAirs, as he brought up his 
master’s portmanteau: »and the maid spoke no 
more, weeping only. 
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“The master called the man, and gave him 
certain orders. He went and came again, bring¬ 
ing plaster and mortar and the necessary tools. 
The father stood by until the door was covered, 
and then went to his room to change his dress, 
being soiled through much riding. 

11 But, warned by some instinct, he returned to 
his daughter’s room: and the two women were 
tearing at the plastering with their bare hands, 
and had torn it half away. 

“ Then the father called his servant again, and 
bade him bring more plaster; and he sat and 
watched till the work was done once more, and 
well done. Then he drew a chair and table across 
the door-place, and sat him down. 

“ The man-servant brought him food and drink, 
and he moved not from his seat day or night. 

“The maid, beingj a poor creature, screamed, 
crying and groveling on the floor. But his 
daughter said no word, until her mind left her. 

“At the end of the fourth day, she fell down 
at his feet and died: about that time, also, the 
sounds in the inner room ceased. 

“ The last sound heard in those rooms was the 
voice of the maid as she fled, leaving her curse and 
the curse of the dead upon her master. The hist 
footstep that left those rooms was the step of the 
father when he carried his daughter out dead in 
his arms/’ 

The whisper stopped for a moment. The wan¬ 
dering eyes, with a look of fear, rested for an 
instant on a low mound of earth under, the south 
window. 

“ He buried her there/* said the old man. 

“ There, under the barred window. That is her 
grave.” 

“And the father ?’* I asked. 

“ He died in his time also, and was buried— 
was buried—’* 

The whisper died away. I looked at the long 
low mound under the barred window, and then ; 
glanced at the one on which I sat. A sickening { 


faintness crept over me, and I could hardly see. 
But 1 staggered to my feet. 

“My God!” I cried. “This is a grave on 
which I have been sitting. Is he—is he buried 
here? Is this his accursed grave ?” 

The old man rose also to his feet. The wan¬ 
dering eyes now wandered no more, but were 
fixed on mine, with what strange and sinister 
shadow in them I cannot say. The numbing 
sickness stole over me more painfully. Horror 
seemed to fill my breast; every breath was a gasp 
of agony. I repeated, scarcely hearing myself: 

“Is this his accursed grave?” 

The old man leaned forward and touched me 
lightly on the breast. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Mine!” 

Have patience with me a moment more. I 
have almost done. While the icy cLill of that 
touch still sent the blood creeping cold to my 
heart—while the look of those eyes still left my 
eyes seared and dazed—even in that instant of 
time it came upon me that I was alone. 

My companion, who at one heartbeat stood 
apparently in flesh and blood before me, at the 
next was—nowhere. But what was that shadow 
that crept like a gray cloud across my sight ? 
And what was that sound, half groan, half laugh, 
that passed like the moan of the wind ? 

I fled, terror lending me strength to flee. I 
moved as one moves in a nightmare, feeling as if 
I should never reach the open road, where at 
least was safety. At length, however, my hands 
touched the stone posts of the gateway. 

At that instant, an impulse more powerful 
even than my fear forced me to turn round, to 
( look back once more at the deserted house. 

The moon, at that instant, shone out from 
behind a cloud; her light fell broadly on the 
blank shattered panes of the barred window: 
and I saw, as plainly as I see your face to-night, 

J the figure of a man, tossing up his arms in an 
1 agonized gesture of despair and entreaty. 


EURYDICE. 


BY CHARLOTTE E. NELSON. 


She lifted it from off the award—poor little withered ■ To make the tears unbidden fall upon the little Rower? 
flower! 5 

It had been sadly trampled on In an untimely hour; \ Wft8 hers a heart whose memories lie buried till they rise 
Sadly she kiaeed it* faded leaves, its broken petals pressed, \ Unto the sound of music or the sight of sunny skies? 
And, with a yearning tender touch, it* withered form ^ And did the perfume of the flower an old, old story tell, 
^areaicd. j Just as the sea is echoed in the murmur of its shell? 

s 

Sweat was the fragrance that it shed, though it would bloom Perchance she felt the yearning that broke Orpheus’ heart 
no more, \ of love 

And sweet, methinks, the memories it brought from out ' v When crying for Eurydiee throngh ItlHslope’s dark grove. 

their store. ' I wonder did the longed-for one a whispering answer send, 

Or was it only pity that had such a wondrous power 1 Or did she cry “ Eurydiee 1 ” unanswered to the eud ? 
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BY ROSALIE ORAT. 


Rosamond De Lancet sat in a corner of the 
broad piazza, apparently absorbed in the contents • 
of a book. She had come, with a party of friends, < 
to this pretty New England resort, leaving the \ 
hot dusty city behind. For ten months of the l 
year she spent her days as a teacher in a public $ 
school-room, slowly wearing out her nerves, if not j 
her brain. This year, by dint of the most rigid j 
economy, she had saved enough money for this $ 
trip; and now she gave herself up with a perfect \ 
abandon to the welcome change. j 

She was indefatigable in all the available ? 
sports: lawn-tennis, croquet, rowing, bathing, \ 
and sailing. She almost seemed to have dropped f 
out from her life the last three years of relentless \ 
toil and privation, and to have gone back to the j 
tirhe when she had loving parents, plenty of j 
money, hosts of admirers, pretty dresses, and ! 
an abundance of leisure. j 

One day, while reading in a sheltered nook of \ 
the piazza, her attention was attracted by voices \ 
not far from her, and looking through the lattice, l 
she noticed two gentlemen, with whom she had > 
some acquaintance, standing on the lawn outside, j 
One—Philip Grinnell—she had met a number \ 
of times in Boston, at the houses of her friends; \ 
and once, he had joined her in the street, and \ 
walked with her to her school. But his air was < 
always so offensively patronizing, that she felt \ 
humiliated by his company. Now that the two 
were in the same house, they had been thrown { 
considerably together, and the aristocratic young j 
lawyer had graciously come down from his lofty j 
height, and magnanimously ignoring the immense j 
distance which his position and prospects estab- \ 
lislied between the little “school-ma’am” and I 
himself, had actually paid her some slight atten- j 
tions, which were accepted with good-natured 
indifference. 

“ I have no intention of marrying at present,” j 
Philip was saying, evidently in answer to some j 
previous remark; “ I am waiting to meet my { 
ideal.” | 

“And what is your ideal?” asked Mr. Little- < 
wood. | 

“ Well,” said the other, sententiously, “ the J 
lady upon whom I bestow my name must be of 
an excellent family, descended from a long line v> 
of irreproachable ancestors. She must be beau- \ 
tiful—I, could not love a plain woman; finely- 5 


educated, of course, and highly accomplished; 
thoroughly refined and ladylike in every par¬ 
ticular, and wealthy.” 

“ Indeed !” said Malcolm, with a Blight eleva¬ 
tion of the eyebrows. “All the rest of her long 
list of perfections is not sufficient—but she must 
have money, too! Are you not rather mer¬ 
cenary?” ' 

“ Not at all,” replied Philip, haughtily. “ You 
do not understand me: it is not that I wish to 
marry money, as the term is—my fortune is 
sufficient for both—but I wish the wife of my 
choice to be surrounded by that 6clat which a 
certain amount of wealth, added to other things, 
is sure to* give. Sooner than marry a woman 
who had ever been contaminated by working for 
her livelihood, I would go down to my grave an 
old bachelor.” 

The rich blood sprang defiantly to Rosamond’s 
cheeks. For three years she had “worked for 
her livelihood.” The work had been distasteful 
to her, but she had too much good sense and 
right feeling to look upon it as at all degrading. 
The pride inherited from an untarnished ances¬ 
try burned within her at the meanness of Philip’s 
last sentence; and, quite forgetting that he did 
not know she was near, she drew herself up 
haughtily, and advancing to the edge of the 
piazza, asked : 

“Pray, Mr. Grinnell, what do you think of 
giving in return for all this perfection?” 

For a moment a half-angry flush overspread 
Philip’s face; but the laughter of his com¬ 
panion warned him that he would show more 
tact by seeming to turn the whole thing into a 
joke. So, bowing gracefully, he replied : 

“ I have nothing to offer in return, Miss De 
Lancey, but my unworthy self.” 

“And you think that a sufficient equivalent?” 
she asked, with an arch smile. 

“ By no means. But perfection is always 
tolerant and generous — giving more than it 
requires; thus, by setting my mark so high, 
I thought I should get much more than my 
deserts.” 

Human nature is perverse, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the sharpness of the rebuke, Philip Grinnell 
observed for the first time Rosamond’s singularly 
soft rich complexion, the artistic turn of her 
head, and the brilliant flash of her handsome 
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eyes: all of which Malcolm had noticed and 
admired many dines before. 

“The little ‘school-ma’am’ is not slow,” Philip 
remarked to himself that night; “it may pay to 
cultivate her: one wants all the amusement one 
dan get while idling at the seashore.” 

Malcolm Littlewood’s mental comment, at the 
same time, was: “A noble girl; he who gets her 
will be a lucky fellow.” 

Philip Grinnell put his project of cultivating 
the little “school-ma’am” so thoroughly into 
execution, that his attentions sometimes bored 
and sometimes amused the object of them. In 
the meantime, Mr. Littlewood looked on, with 
a scarcely-defined feeling of unrest gnawing at 
his heart. / 

“ Don’t see what all the girls find to fancy so 
much in that brainless fop,” he ejaculated to 
himself. “ Must be that his handsome face and 
wealthy father are the attractions. But then,” 
he added, “ I did give Miss Rosamond credit for 
having more sense and more heart.” 

Oh, the blindness of love! Why is it that it 
can never read its object aright? That the fear 
of betraying itself causes it to give the keenest 
pain, where it looks for the greatest joy ? 

The guests at the Seaside House were to have 
private theatricals. In the play chosen, two 
rivals—one rich, the other poor—were contending 
for the hand of a beautiful girl, whose face was 
her only fortune. Rosamond’s beauty was of that 
type which is heightened by dress and excitement ; 
and now the carefully-selected peasant garb, with 
the pretty pointed waist of crimson silk, lent an 
additional charm to the lovely face—flushed with 
the pleasant novelty of the situation, and with 
the effort to act well the part assigned her. 

The play traced the acquaintance between the 
poor peasant-girl and her suitor of low degree— 
persorfated by Mr. Littlewood—from infancy to 
the time of love and romance, when a young 
man of wealth and position stepped in and bore 
away the prize. 

First, the poor man presses his suit; he pleads 
the love which has existed between them from 
babyhood; he pictures the home which, though 
humble, should be as bright' and happy as the 
devotion of his whole heart can make it. His 
eyes sparkle and his face glows as the vision 
becomes real to his imagination—his very soul 
seems to speak in his pleading. But the girl, 
dazzled by recently-conceived ideas of wealth, 
turns coldly away. 

Next, the man of fashion, handsomely dressed, 
and with the air of an aristocrat, presents him¬ 
self, and in an easy self-assured way introduces 
his suit, and is quickly accepted. 


Philip Grinnell’s manner is in keeping with 
the character he has assumed, and he acquits 
himself in such a way as to draw forth repeated 
applause from the audience. 

“Most admirably performed by all!” is the 
general verdict, as the play is over, and those 
present press forward to congratulate the three 
principal actors. 

Mr. Littlewood stood moodily aside, and pres¬ 
ently slipped out of the room. 

“A play in real life,” he muttered ; “ how nat¬ 
urally that expression of scorn seemed to come to 
| her face as she rejected my suit: there was noth¬ 
ing forced or pretended there. And, again, how 
her eyes lighted up and her face glowed when she 
wa9 sought by him who had nothing to offer but 
regular features and a fortune. Ah, well, 1 am 
glad I know her character; and, knowing it, I 
will not waste another thought upon her.” 

After which heroic resolve, Mr. Littlewood 
retired—to lie awake most of the night, torturing 
himself with visions of Rosamond.* 

But Malcolm was not the only wakeful one in 
that house. Mr. Grinnell, the aristocrat, with 
all his high ideas of position and fortune, was 
beginning to discover that he owned that very 
awkward impediment to worldly advancement— 
a heart; or rather, that it had slipped from his 
keeping, and was now in the possession of another. 
Rosamond’s cool indifferent way of accepting or 
refusing, as the case might be, his attentions, had 
piqued and interested him. Her style was alto¬ 
gether different from that of most girls with whom 
he came in contact. As he was considered a most 
desirable parti, in his complacency he was pleased 
to admire the womanliness and humility, as he 
chose to consider it, which had held her back 
from being too forward. But under cover of their 
little play she had shown her true feelings, he 
imagined, thus healing the wounds of his self- 
conceit, and completing her conquest. And he 
magnanimously resolved to reward her at the 
earliest opportunity by bestowing himself upon 
her. 

The next morning, at the breakfast-table, Rosa¬ 
mond’s friends rallied her upon her listless dis¬ 
pirited manner. 

“ It is nothing,” she answered, absently; “per- 
haps I am a little tired.” 

“Tired of doing nothing,” suggested one, 
mischievously. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “I am not accustomed 
to it, you know ; ^ny life for the last three years 
has been filled with work.” 

Mr. Grinnell shrugged his shoulders. “She 
must stop that sort of talk,” he said to himself; 
“ it will not do for the woman who is to become 
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my wife to advertise herself thus as a worker. 
How pleased she will be," he continued, compla¬ 
cently, “ when she finds that she is not only to 
stop that miserable teaching, but that she is to be 
elevated to such a position as I can give her. She 
will adorn it, too," he continued, with a gleam of 
satisfaction; “it was hers until three years ago; 
she will only resume it." 

All through the morning, Philip Grinnell was 
bathed in his efforts to obtain a private interview 
with Rosamond; her friends Burrounded her, or if 
for a mbment he found himself alone with her, 
someone was sure to join them before he could 
broach the subject which was uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

Finally, the dinnei^bell rang, and the piazza 
was, quickly deserted. Then a group came up, 
with Rosamond in their midst, and Philip man-; 
aged to detain her until the others had left her, ; 
by a little subterfuge of showing her a shell, : 
which he claimed to have found that morning, 
on the beach. 

“ Rosamond," he began, excitedly, “ I have 
something to tell you: 1 find that I cannot live 
without you: you must be my wife!" 

“ Excuse me," she replied, making an effort 
to withdraw her hand, which he had grasped in 
his own; “that can never be. Perhaps you 
forget," she added, sarcastically, “ that 1 have 
committed the unpardonable crime of earning 
my own living." 

“ Don’t speak of it, dearest. I love you, and 
love can overlook much." 

Disgusted with his insufferable self-conceit, 
Rosamond replied, haughtily: 

* But, as I have no love, it will be impossible 
for me to overlook the lack of so much that I 
should require in the man 1 marry." And, with 
that remark, she left him. j 

Philip stood as one stunned. He had been 
petted and spoiled all his life, and it had never 
occurred to him that any girl could so far lose 
sight of her own interests as to refuse him; he 
thought he had only to ask, and a ready accept¬ 
ance was sure to follow. But that this little 
“school-ma'am," without money, and utterly 
dependent upon her own efforts, should coolly 
throw away such a chance, was altogether beyond 
his comprehension. He fety angry that he had 
placed himself in such a position—angry with 
Rosamond, that she had slighted the advantages 
he had offered her. He had no appetite for 
dinner that day, and went moodily to his room. 

Rosamond was human, and it must be confessed 
that she enjoyed her little triumph over one who 
had shown her such open disrespect. It was a 
satisfaction to her that she could thus humble his ( 


self-conceit. She would have been sorry to give 
pain to any man who truly loved her; but she 
did not consider that Philip had heart enough 
to suffer much from such a wound. 

Mr. Littlewood noticed the smile on her lips 
as she took her-seat opposite to him at the table; 

! he had also noticed, a few minutes before, that 
| she and Philip were engaged in a tete-ti-trte con- 
; versation, and he drew his own conclusions. 

“ Lucky dog!" was his mental comment; “but 
it must be that she is marrying the puppy only 
for the wealth and position he can give her. I 
; had expected better things of her; but they all 
seem to be alike." 

After dinner, everyone felt dull and spiritless; 

; it had been a pleasant summer, but the time had 
almost come for breaking up the bright party 
that had been together so long. Some had even 
now left, and the further separation which was 
soon to take place was already casting its 
shadow over those who remained. 

Some went" to their apartments, to pack their 
! trunks, others to pass away a few hours in sleep. 
Presently, Rosamond found herself entirely alone; 
she felt restless and unhappy, and disposed to 
go away from herself. She supposed the feeling 
was in some way connected with her dread of 
returning to her school-duties. 

Mechanically, she took up her sun-hat, which 
she had thrown down on the piazza just before 
dinner; a solitary walk might do her good, and 
she sauntered towards the woods. She went in 
farther and deeper, not realizing the distance; 
it seemed to her that she was walking away from 
the dreaded monotony of her life in the city, to 
which she was so soon to return. Presently, she 
seated herself on a stump to think. A way out 
of her life of drudgery had been opened to her, 
but she had closed the door without so much as 
a thought of entering in; she certainly did not 
regret this step. What, then, was the cause of 
this unsatisfied feeling which was tormenting her? 

As she sat absorbed in her thoughts, she was 
startled by feeling a heavy hand laid upon her 
arm; she raised her eyes, and beheld a rough¬ 
looking man standing beside her. 

“Take away your hand instantly!" she ex¬ 
claimed, seeking to free herself from his grasp. 

“ Not so fast, my beauty," said the repulsive- 
looking stranger, with a coarse laugh. “I’ll 
trouble you to take a walk with me." 

She tried to escape, but he only tightened hia 
hold. 

“ Might as well go peaceably," he said ; “ for if 
it comes to a tussle, guess you’ll find me stronger 
than you. Come, git up." 
j She stood upon her feet, trembling; and, bracing 
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herself for one desperate effort, she uttered a 
loud piercing shriek: “ Help! help! Murder!” 

To her great joy, an answer came prompt and 
clear. Evidently her deliverer was not far away, 
and, with a fervent 44 Thank heaven!” she sank 
upon the ground. The tramp, muttering a curse, 
hurried off. 

When Rosamond opened her eyes, she was 
lying on the moss-covered earth, and Mr. Little- 
wood was kneeling beside her, alternately chafiug 
her hands and fanning her with his straw hat. 

44 Where is he?” she asked ; “has he gone?” 

Then she called Malcolm her deliverer, and 
altogether talked so incoherently, that that gen¬ 
tleman wondered if she were in the incipient 
stages of brain-fever. But as she soon became 
calm, and was evidently sane, his fears passed 
away, and he was not long in discovering that 
she had not withdrawn her hand from his. Pre¬ 
suming somewhat upon this favor, and forgetting, 
for the moment, his hated rival, he went farther, 
and they speedily arrived at an understanding 
which was highly satisfactory to both. 

“Did the tramp escape?” Rosamond finally 
asked. 

“ What tramp?” queried her companion. 

44 Didn’t you see him? Your voice sounded so 
near when you answered me, that I thought he 
could scarcely get away.” 


Malcolm looked mystified. 

44 When I answered you ?” he repeated. 44 1 did 
not hear you call.” 

44 You didn’t? Then what brought you here?” 
* 44 It was merely accident—or rather, I should 
8ay, Providence. I was sauntering aimlessly 
through the woods, and almost stumbled over 
your prostrate form before I knew you.” 

“Then, who did answer me?” persisted Rosa¬ 
mond. 44 1 was attacked by a tramp: and when I 
called for help, there came an answering shout, 
which frightened the creature away, and assured 
me that 1 was safe.” 

44 Is it possible,” exclaimed Malcolm, 44 that 
you have been exposed to such fearful danger?” 
And he drew her more closely to him, feeling that 
henceforth it would be his privilege to protect her 
from all harm. 

44 But I should like to know who answered me,” 
continued Rosamond. 

A sudden thought flashed through Malcolm’s 
mind, and, rising to his feet, he shouted: “Help!” 

Immediately the word came bo^k to him, 
reverberating from the rocks and hills. 

“An echo!” exclaimed Rosamond. “And it 
was that which frightened away my persecutor.” 

44 1 feel very grateful to the goddess,” said 
Malcolm, smiling, 44 as her intervention has been 
the means of saving me a bride.” 
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Mr baby, thou art sleeping now. 

I watch thy calm unwrinkled brow 
With pleasure, 

And pray that care may never trace 

One line on thy round rosy face— 

My treasure. 

A moment since, those deep-brown eyes, 

Like twinkling stars in midnight skios, 
Were gleaming. 

Sometimes, when they are raised to mine, 

With love that seems almost divine 
They’re beaming. 

I listen to the rushing blast, 

And watch the snowflakes whirling past 
In madness. 

Outside, the world looks dark and drear; 

But all is warmth and comfort here, 

And gladness. 

Sweet winsome Jamie! when he wakes, 

With glee he'll watch the white snowflakes 
Fast falling. 

The wind now moans like one In grief, 

Or shrieks like one who for relief 
Is calling. 


Now cries like some lost child, whose feet 
Have wandered up and down the street 
Till weary; 

Or like a baby at his birth— 

Who sobs to find this strange new earth 
So dreary. 

JflDWTOTTT. 

Oh, winds that weep! oh, winds that wait t 
Awake my babe: so cold, so pule, 

He's lying. 

Oh, winter winds, awake my boy 1 
My love, my darling—all my joy. 

Cease crying. 

Ob, bitter winds! oh, winds so wild t 
Awake ray dear one, wake my child: 

He's sleeping. 

While over all the earth and sea. 

Dark shadows, bringing misery, 

Are creeping. 

Oh, wicked winds, that cry and moan, 

Go! leave me with my babe alone : 

Thou’lt never 

Awake my child. I cannot weep; \ 

Beside my babe Iil lie, and sleep 
Forever. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Onck more the great new building on the hill¬ 
side was ablaze with light from floor to rafters. 
The cold weather had kept its various adornments 
in all their freshness, while the unsheltered trees 
outside had been stripped of their foliage, and 
were moaning dismally as the wind swept through 
their naked boughs and drifted their dfead leaves 
into hollows and under ledges, in sere and rust- \ 
ling masses. The very contrast of the swift deso- | 
lation outside, and the flowers, mosses, and tinted ) 
foliage within, that had kept all the richness of \ 
their color, was an artistic pleasure. In addition \ 
to this, voluminous curtains of scarlet cloth had < 
been framed in with pine, hemlock, and green j 
vines, until that end of the building was abso- \ 
lutely gorgeous with the contrast. \ 

The floor was scattered over, but not crowded, 
with rustic seats, filled with ladies and gentlemen 
in full evening-toilettes, and all in a state of high < 
expectation : for the german was to be danced, j 
and a supper given, after the performance behind \ 
those scarlet curtains was over, thus closing the j 
last entertainment of the season with unusual j 

<*clat. I 

While the audience collected, there was no little > 
commotion and anxiety behind the curtains, where l 
all the persons most interested iu a grand success \ 
were gathered in full force. Fortunately, the \ 
little dressing-room, screened off for temporary j 
use, where Amy Hale was to be arrayed for her ? 
part, only admitted a select few; and there Mrs. i 
Winstead, Miss Clarkson, and Mrs. Norton pre- < 
sided. Amy submitted herself to their dictation | 
with the gentleness of a lamb about to be garlanded \ 
for some May festival, while they twisted her j 
bright hair back from the forehead, and allowed 
it to flow downward in soft abundance, giving her 
head the artistic effect of a Greek coin ; but when 
they brought forth her dress, which was more 
classical than anything she had dreamed of in 
her simplicity, even Miss Clarkson fell into a 
little trepidation, when she saw the expression 
of surprise in her face. . 

“It is all Greek—purely Greek,” she said, 
hurriedly displaying the outer garment, of cream- 
( 00 ) 


j white stuff, bordered with narrow blue ribbon, 
wrought into what is kuown to embroiderers as 
the Greek pattern. “There: it goes on this way 
—lovely, isn’t it?” she said, appealing to the 
other ladies, who repeated the word “lovely” os 
j only highly fashionable ladies can when thrown 
into an ecstasy by some novelty of fabulous price 
from Paris—“ perfectly lovely.” 

“Now, look at yourself,” said Miss Clarkson, 
when thus enthusiastically reassured ; “ look at 
yourself from head to foot, and see if you know 
the girl in there.” 

Amy approached the cheval-glass and started 
back, uttering a faint exclamation of dismay. 

Miss Clarkson caught her breath. She had 
expected this, and was prepared with prompt 
arguments in favor of the dress. 

“ Did you ever see anything like it?” she said, 
as if confident of approval; “so classical, so—” 

“ No, I never did,” protested Amy, looking 
down upon her shapely arm, uncovered to the 
shoulder, and her exposed neck all crimson with 
blushes; “ give me the other things. It isn’t 
pleasant standing in this way among so many 
people, even if they are friends.” 

^ Other things? Why, there is nothing else. 
In the very simplicity of Parthenia’s dress its 
greatest charm lies.” 4 

“ But it has no sleeves,” exclaimed Amy, pass¬ 
ing one hand over the opposite shoulder, where it 
was crossed by a narrow strip of blue; “and— 
and—” 

Here Mrs. Norton glided in to Miss Clarkson’s 
relief, softly and adroitly as garter-snakes steal 
through the grass. 

“ Of course not,” she said. “ We must be fash¬ 
ionable to a certain extent, and that is the rage 
just now: dresses with no sleeves to speak of, 
and cut low down in the back and front. Come 
here and look for yourself.” 

Here Mrs. Norton took Amy softly by the arm, 
and led her out into the red shadows of the cur¬ 
tains, whispering: 

“ My dear child, do remember that you have 
been brought up in the mountains, and cannot 
understand what is proper in the higher circles 
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of life as these ladies do; such objections expose 
your ignorance of the world in a way that keeps 
me anxious all the time.” 

Amy lifted her white shoulder with a gesture 
of petulant disdain, and would have gone back 
to the dressing-room: for, with all her sweet 
powers of persuasiveness, there was something 
in this woman that always irritated her; but 
Mrs. Norton had softly parted a fold of the cur¬ 
tains, and insisted that Amy should look through 
the little crevice of light she had opened. 

“Look yonder,” she whispered, “and tell me 
if you do not see dozens of ladies with lower 
bodices than yours, and no sleeves at all, sitting 
in the open audience—middle-aged women, too, 
if you could see them closely, who have left- 
children at home.” 

Amy did look; and for a little time was so 
fascinated by the movement, glitter, and life in 
the crowd, that she forgot to be shocked by the 
gleam of white arms, or the display of a beautiful 
neck and shoulders, on which diamonds flashed 
or pearls glowed. 

After all, there was not so much difference 
between her Parthenia costume and the ball- 
dresses she saw fluttering in the audience, which 
was now gay with color as a flower-garden in 
June. 

“There is but one difference,” said Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton, who thought herself magnanimous when 
she flattered other women; and she did it with 
lavish prodigality: as some people throw bread 
upon waters—expecting it to float back again in 
some enhanced form; “you have youth and 
beauty: most of the people we look upon have 
replaced all they ever possessed by high art.” 

Amy only understood a portion of this speech 
—that which related to herself. Youth and 
beauty she could comprehend, and had no diffi¬ 
culty in appropriating; but high -art, as applied 
to the person, was to her an unknown accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Here Miss Clarkson joined them, and Mrs. 
Norton, softly closing the fold of the curtains, 
stole away, satisfied that her bread, never care¬ 
lessly thrown, was floating in the right direction. 

Amy liked Miss Clarkson, and trusted in her. 
That which she would not have said for worlds 
to the woman who had just left them sprang to 
her lips at once when the good-hearted but 
worldly spinster came up. 

“ I know that I am young; but tell me: am I 
—am I anything more than that? She called 
me beautiful.” 

“And so you are,” answered the lady, looking 
at the girl from head to foot, as she stood with \ 
the rosy shadows of the curtains floating over \ 


her. “ But it is a pity to destroy the bloom of 
it by telling you so. Take my advice, dear, and 
think less of yourself than of the people you 
wish to please.” 

As she said this, the woman of the world 
stooped down, and kissed the girl with serious 
tenderness. She was beginning to regret the 
part she had taken. 

“ I should like to please you,” Amy answered, 
stealing her arms gently about the woman’s neck. 

“ Then go forward, and perform your part well; 
that will please me better than anything—for 
to-night. After that, we will have some honest 
talk; and it shall be no fault of mine if I am 
not your true friend.” 

“That 1 am certain of,” answered the v girl. 

“ Come, then; you will be wanted directly. 
They are calling for you." 

When Amy entered the dressing-room, she was 
ashamed of the desire that possessed her to see 
that figure in the mirror again; but hovered 
near it, casting shy glances that way whenever 
she thought herself unobservetj. Now and then 
she caught a full view, and the leap of her heart 
sent its crimson over her arms, neck, and fuce— 
all the deeper, because she was conscious of it. 

“ I wonder if he would think me beautiful?” 
she asked herself, with a feeling of mingled doubt 
and tenderness. 

Who was she thinking of? The young man 
who was turning his handsome person into a 
barbarian behind the curtains of a stall on the 
opposite side of the stage, or of someone who 
still lived with bitter sweetness in her memory, 
spite of the scorn he had seemed to cast upon 
her? 

“ One moment,” said Mrs. Norton, breaking 
in upon the girl's thoughts, whatever they were. 
“ Sit down a moment, nearer the light.” 

Amy seated herself, while the huly re-arranged 
the fillet that bound her hair, and appeared to 
rub some particles of dust from her cheeks with 
a tuft of down, which she held surreptitiously 
between her fingers. 

“ Now, are you quite ready ? The curtains 
arc drawn back,” said Miss Clarkson, hurrying 
into the room. 

Amy never could remember how she went upon 
the stage that night: for every nerve of her 
body was quivering w ith excitement. It was not 
fear—it was not audacity; but she seemed to he 
entering a new world, and to belong there in her 
own right. 

A group of men and one woman were talk¬ 
ing earnestly on the stage. A messenger had 
just arrived with news that the father of Par¬ 
thenia had been taken pri. oner by the bar- 
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barians, and carried to the mountains. She 
joined them, and the audience recognized her 
presence with loud and continued bursts of greet¬ 
ing. She did not recognize it; in fact, she did not 
hear it as applied to herself. She was standing 
among her neighbors, thrilled and horrified by 
the news of her father’s captivity, took the grand 
resolve of redeeming him with her own person, 
and departed for the barbarians’ camp, as if it 
had been a real thing. 

The audience were surprised. They had ex¬ 
pected shy self-consciousness—an attempt at act¬ 
ing; but found only a beautiful young girl in 
trouble, and taking a resolve that had all the 
seriousness of truth in it. They followed her 
retreat with cheers, soft murmurs of surprise, and 
a clapping of hands, in which the ladies joined 
daintily. 

Amy heard this behind the scenes, and her 
heart rose. She began to comprehend the pleas¬ 
ure of human applause; but it seemed at a great 
distance off, and in no way broke up the power 
of imaginative concentration that had made the 
whole scene a reality, in which she felt and 
suffered. In this lay the first crude, requisite 
of an actress, left to its own natural expression. 
If any effort was visible here, it vanished in the 
next act, which was peculiarly adapted to the 
girl's nature; for that was full of graceful 
coquetry and feminine persuasion. 

As the curtains were drawn back, revealing her 
in the mountains, bravely offering her own liberty 
for that of her father, the audience felt that the 
girl was generously acting out nothing more than 
her natural character, which had charm enough 
to win a whole dimp of robbers into subjection. 
Exactly as she had won the admiration of that 
young Englishman in the mountains, she appeared 
among the barbarians: winning, careless as a 
bird, but withal self-reliant and dominating in her 
requirements of homage as a princess of the blood 
royal. 

Nothing could be more delightful than her pretty 
tyranny over the robber-chief, who performed his 
part with the tact of an experienced actor, in 
which the native gentleman was adroitly revealed 
under the studied awkwardness of a soul strug¬ 
gling to free itself by the refinement of love. 

If Moulthrop threw more tenderness into his 
rude Jove-making than those who witnessed the 
character had ever seen before, it was because his 
art was lost in too deep feeling for perfect con¬ 
trol, and unconsciously they felt the thrill of real 
passion in it, to which she seemed to respond. 

When the scene where Parthenia and Ingomar 
appear with the drinking-cups, this blending of 
pretty tenderness and authority was more than 


ever a subject of remark. While she was waiting 
in superb negligence for him to bring her flowers 
for garlanding the cups, Amy for the first time 
turned her eyes upon the audience. A sudden 
start followed the glance, and something that was 
almost a cry broke from the girl’s lips. For 
there, leaning against the wood-work of one of 
the stalls, she saw Hugh Maxwell looking steadily 
at her. The light of a rustic chandelier was full 
upon his face, and revealed, or seemed to reveal, 
a look of scornful surprise. For one instant an 
impulse to pull down the classical scantiness of 
Parthenia’s dress over her ankles, and fold both 
arms over her bosom, seized upon her; then tame 
a flash of swift defiance: anger at his desertion, 
scorn of his scorn, burned on her face brighter 
than the color Mrs. Norton had left upon it. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

When Ingomar came upon the stage again, 
with the basket of scented grass in his hand, 
from which the faint gleam of red and gold leaves 
could be seen, all these feelings struggled in the 
bosom of the girl. 

“These are prettier than flowers,” he said, 
interpolating his own language into the play. “ I 
found them among the rocks.” 

Amy started up; an impulse of burning pride 
inspired her to some bitter retaliation of all the 
contempt this proud Englishman had seemed to 
heap upon her. 

“These?” she exclaimed, seizing a handftil of 
the leaves that up to that moment had been 
precious as hidden gold to her. “ These worthless 
things, withered and dead long ago ? How could 
you think of using them, even for the unwashed 
drinking-cup of a barbarian ? There, there: 
bring me roses—.plenty of roses; they grow 
wild hereabouts. Anything is better than these.” 

With a gesture of careless disdain, she flung 
the handful of leaves upon the air, and forced 
her basket, into the robber’s hand again. 

“Bring roses—plenty of roses; or meaner 
flowers, if none can be found. The basket will do 
for your lads to put berries in, when they pick 
them.” 

Both Moulthrop and the audience received this 
as a bright rejoinder to his own prompt excuse 
for the absence of flowers, which Miss Clarkson 
had forgotten to provide, but was then bringing 
up from the Oriental flower-stall, which she had 
plundered in breathless haste. Dismayed by the 
dilemma in which she had placed her favorites, 
this lady had now retreated behind the gathered 
folds of a side-curtain, and was making signs to 
the puzzled barbarian, while the audience was 
repeating its first outbreak of applause. 
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As if obeying the commands of his imperious 
captive, the young man wandered off the stage, 
relieved his enterprising friend of her burden, 
and came back triumphantly with his arms full s 
of great crimson cactus-flowers, varied roses, and 
a tangle of vines fragrant with white jasmine 
stars, which he laid at Parthenia’s feet. 

While appearing to wait for her roses, Amy 
had assured herself by a side-glance that Max¬ 
well retained his position, and was still regarding ■ 
her. This inspired her to fresh efforts of grace- J 
fill self-assertion ; and never since that charming 
play was on the stage has the character of the 
Greek girl been invested with more graceful 
vivacity and coquettish fascination than Amy 
threw into it. With Moulthrop at her feet, 
she selected the flowers with fastidious care— 
tossing some away, pressing others to her lips, 
and blowing off the kisses she had left on them 
as children play with soap-bubbles. When a cup 
was wreathed, she would hold it toward the 
handsome barbarian for his admiration, and, 
with her head on one side, as a bird eyes its own 
shadow, join in his approval. 

Maxwell watched the scene from his distant 
poet by the stalls. Sometimes his face flushed, 
and an impatient movement of the lips bespoke 
some inward disturbance that he denied expres¬ 
sion. Sometimes his face was grave and pale— 
almost troubled; but he still kept his place, and 
spoke to no one. 

When the curtains closed over the barbarian 
and Partlienia, as they started from the robbers’ 
stronghold for the city, she bearing his sword, 
spear, and. shield, he smiling, humble, and 
ashamed, carrying her little basket on his arm, 
Maxwell drew a deep breath, and was about to 
leave the building, when a gentle touch on his 
arm and a soft voice arrested him. 

“So you really have come back?” said Mrs. 
Norton, beaming upon him. “And at the very 
end of the season, too. Well, what do you 
think of my pretty debutante ? Fascinated, like 
all the re9t of them, no doubt? Did you ever 
see one take to the stage so naturally? Tell 
me—is it not a born Vestris I am giving to the 
world r* 

“ Hardly that, I trust; but you seem to know 
the young lady. Pray tell me something about 
her.” 

“Oh, you can see fbr yourself that she is 
wonderfully olever and beautiful. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Maxwell understood the greed of vanity in 
those uplifted eyes, and answered it with prompt 
hypocrisy : 

“ It is di fficult to form this opinion of another 
Vol. LXXXVI_5. 


woman, when one has had the happiness of 
knowing you.” 

Mrs. Norton drooped her tinted eyelids, and 
might perhaps have blushed if the delicate color 
on her cheeks had been changeable. As it was, 
she pretended to beat the young man girlishly 
with her fan, saying: 

“ My brother never will forgive you for saying 
that—though he adores me.” 

“ Your brother? How can he interest himself 
in my ideas of a lady’s beauty ?” 

“You have watched his passionate acting with 
this girl, and can ask me that?” 

“Ah! the barbarian is your brother?” 

“ Yes; I thought you must know that.” 

“And you mean to say—” 

“ That they adore each other.” 

“And are engaged ?” 

“As her chaperone and friend, I must not say 
that.” 

“ Her chaperone ? You ?” 

Mrs. Norton, misunderstanding the tone of 
surprise in which this was spoken, answered, 
with eager quickness: 

“ I know that such duties can hardly be ex¬ 
pected from a person of my age; but it would 
be cruel to let my thirty years stand between me 
and a brother to whom I can refuse nothing.” 

“Thirty years?” said Maxwell, with a smile 
the lady rather disliked in his eyes. “ I did not 
think you counted so many.” 

Mrs. Norton fanned herself complacently. 

Maxwell was silent for a moment, and rather 
pale; then he said : 

“So you are the close friend of this young 
lady, and the handsome barbarian, your brother, 
is only acting out a domestic drama? This is 
interesting.” 

“ Certainly to one who loves them both, and is 
behind the scenes. It is like some idyl of the 
past. But excuse me: here comes her father, 
and the curtains are about to part.” 

In the confusion of an audience moving from 
seat to Beat between the acts, Maxwell saw Seth 
Hale, with a broad-brimmed beaver hat in his 
hand, and an expanse of plaited white linen over 
his bosom, coming in search of the lady, who 
glided through the crowd to meet him. 

In the last act of the play, Amy Hale aston- 
. ished her audience more than all her natural 
| fascinations had done: for, m that, she portrayed 

I ' a depth of feeling that idealized her whole 
nature. The sight of that one face in the audi¬ 
ence had stung and inspired her to a splendid 
t expression of the deep self-sacrificing devotedness 
j of which a good and great woman is capable. 

> When she avowed her love for Ingomar, and 
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offered to go with him to the ends of the earth j ing, the seats crowded together on either side, 
in requital of his supreme love for her, the j and the dancers were ranging themselves, when 
coquettish girl seemed to pass into sudden woman- \ the little party came in. Young Moulthrop had 
hood. All the delicate finesse afid sofi blandish- \ joined them, and was waiting to lead Amy to a 
ments that had conquered the robber-chief dis- > seat; but she had paused on the way, and was 
appeared. Her slender form grew taller. Her 5 looking eagerly arouud the room as if in search 
blue eyes darkened, and became luminous with > of someone. Then turning suddenly, she said: 
a grand resolve. She was no longer a girl, luring \ “ Take me home. I cannot dance: I have for- 

and at the same time tantalizing her lover, but \ gotten everything you ever taught me.” , 
a queen—ready to throw her crown at his feet, \ Moulthrop went to his sister, spoke a few 
ready to die for him as he had been to bind him- < words, and came back again, 
self in slavery for her. j “ She is unwilling to go yet, and your father 

This was not acting, but the wild passionate < is not in sight. Shall we wait?” 
defiance of a proud young heart stung into fierce \ “ Wait? No, no. You shall take me home.” * 

emotion. \ Some strong emotion possessed the young man. 

It was the misfortune of two men who watched J Ilis face flushed hotly, then grew unusually 
this brilliant outburst that neither of them com- < pale. 

prehended its meaning. J “ Come, then,” ho said, drawing her hand 

“Great heavens! that I should have allowed J across his arm;’ “Mrs. Norton will make our 
her image to haunt me so,”' muttered Maxwell, j excuses.” 

going out into the night. \ A& Amy went through the crowd, clinging to 

“ It was her love for me that broke through it \ his arm, more than once she was stopped with 
all,” thought Moulthrop, flushed with feverish j congratulations, and such flattery as society pays 
joy. slavishly for its amusements; but she answered 

Amy was startled into something like terror j vaguely, and hurried on. 
by the applause that was rained upon her when i Miss Clarkson, thoughtful for her protegee, had 
the curtains began to rustle together. The stage i sent some of the choicest flowers of the ovation 
at her feet was fairly littered with flowers, and j to Mrs. Norton’s earriage, and a cloud of perfume 
to her the air seemed rosy with them; but \ fell on the girl when she entered it. Moulthrop 
through it all she looked for that one face, j seated himself by her side in silence, and they 
wondering if this storm of praise would quench j drove away into the clear moonlight, that made 
the scornful smile that had stung her so It was j the earth beautiful all around them, 
not there. The proud heart sank within her; j Amy, whose breath was overpowered by the 
and, regardless that she was walking over a j odor of the flowers, leaned forward, seeking for 
lavish waste of flowers, went to her dressing- S fresh air. Her face was idealized, and seemed 
room empty-handed and wearily, like some poor < wonderfully beautiful in that light. Moulthrop 
woman going home after a hard day’s work. < gazed upon it in passionate admiration. 

“ You are tired out, poor child. This brilliant < “ How fair—how more than lovely you appear 

work has been too much for you,” said Miss j to-night,” he said, leaning forward also. “ I did 
Clarkson, meeting her with smiles of triumph, \ not think it possible that anyone could have 
which changed to a look of serious compassion l changed so much in a single evening.” 
when she saw the girl’s face. “Will someone j “Changed? Am I changed? Very likely — 
bring a glass of champagne ? The german will j when so much is crowded into an hour, one grows 
begin at once, and it seems as if the very weight < older rapidly,” she answered, with some impa- 
of a feather would break her down.” f tience. “ I wonder how people live at all, in this 

Amy only answered: \ rapid fast world of yours.” 

“Will someone help me to take these things \ “That is strange. It seems to me as if I had 
off?” } been growing younger—and better.” 

The Greek costume was soon removed ; but the l Moulthrop uttered the last two words under his 
blue fillet that bound her hair—which was of that < breath. 

exquisite tint known as blonde Candace, and took j Amy turned and looked at him wonderingly in 
a soft golden shadow from the light, that did not' the moonlight, 
belong to it naturally—was so effective in arrange- j “ How can that be?” 


ment, that it was left in all its classical perfection, \ “ Only because I have been in heaven during 

and formed the only ornament that the rose- 5 the last few hours.” 


colored ball-dress required. 


Amy laughed feverishly. 


The floor had been cleared in the main build- ' “In heaven, while I—” Here the girl checked 
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herself, and changed the half-spoken idea: “ while j 
I am thinking of it all as a wild dream, that I j 
have got to repent of yet.” J 

“ This night has been so unlike the old life in j 
the mountains, that the contrast troubles you.” j 
“How came that thought in your mind?” j 
exclaimed the girl, catching her breath. j 

“ It came to me now as Parthenia, now as j 
yourself: for as the barbarian worshiped her, j 
I love you." j 

Amy held her breath now in pure astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Love me ? You know what love is, and can 
tell me that?” 

“ I know what love is, and all that it can do for 
good or evil. Yet I say to you, Amy Hale, that j 
no man living ever gave a woman more passion- j 
ate devotion than I am offering to you. Every < 
word I have repeated to-night came from my j 
heart. All that the barbarian felt, I feel; all that 
he would have done, I would do. Speak to me, \ 
Am y!” | 

Amy sat for half a minute, looking at him in \ 
dumb amazement. During that brief time, she was \ 
pale and seemingly frightened. Then she gave \ 
an impatient gesture, pushing him back as he < 
leaned toward her. j 

“We are not speaking pieces now,” she said. J 
“ Speaking pieces ? Is that all you think of \ 
it?” 

“I don’t know what to think of anything, S 
Only—only that I wish 1 had never been born !” \ 
“ Is it so very terrible that I should have dared \ 
to love you?” \ 

“ Love me ? Nobody ever did love me in the \ 
whole world, except my grandmother. Oh, how < 
I wish—” 

“ You will not believe me. You think this 
acting, though my very soul is in it.” 

Pleading thus, the young man reached out his ■ 
hands. Amy drew back, looking at his face \ 
earnestly. It was very pale and full of entreaty, s 
“This is in earnest?” she questioned, still \ 
doubting. \ 

“ Do I look in earnest?” \ 

Amy reached out her hands very slowly. “You ? 
are saying that you love me. It is strange; no one > 
has ever loved me.” The girl said this with J 
touching humility. It seemed as if tears were 
struggling through her voice. \ 

“ But I love you dearly. Must I say it again \ 
and again before you will believe me ? I love you \ 
with my whole being. Girl, girl, have you noth- j 
ing to give me in return?” j 

Amy was no longer pale; the blood leaped into j 
her cheeks ; her eyes shone like stars; she gave j 
her hands to his clasp. \ 


“ I will love you back, if it is only because you 
love me; for now I am sure of it,” she said, 
yielding herself to his arms for a single instant, 
as he lifted her from the carriage, at the foot of 
the cottage-steps. Then, darting into the house, 
she ran upstairs, and entering her room, locked 
the door. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

While Seth Hale, with his friends and daugh¬ 
ter, were following the people of their new world 
from the Berkshire Hills to Washington, making 
long pauses on the way, the country they had 
abandoned was left <juiet and beautiful as if 
society had never disturbed it. Indeed, it had 
left behind a certain appearance of desolation. 
Mansion-houses were closed, or left in the care of 
servants. Pretty cottages, like that of Mrs. 
Norton, were tenantless as empty bird-cages. 
Neither croquet-balls nor lawn-tennis nets were 
to be seen on the grounds. Early frosts had 
silvered over the withered flower-beds, and 
belated birds were leaving the woods in solitary 
flight southward. 

In the old homestead in the mountains, where 
Mrs. Hale still kept house, these premonitions of 
winter were still more advanced, and her loneli¬ 
ness was complete. With no one to provide for 
but herself, she was at a loss for occupation, and 
the habits of her life dragged on heavily for want 
of motive, after Amy had taken the sunshine of 
her young life from under that sloping roof. 

Still, this good old woman, unconsciously to her¬ 
self, possessed the wisest of all philosophy: that of 
patiently replacing a lost blessing by the best that 
is left to us, as spiders bind their broken webs 
over and over again. Amy, the one great object of 
her existence, had gone, it seemed, out of her life 
forever. But all was not lost: the farm was there, 
the old homestead was unchanged, and haunted 
with affectionate associations. There was Jacob, 
with his meek eyes, to follow her about the house 
with humble attendance, and stand patiently by, 
in the home-lot, while she milked the cows she 
had raised, now dearer to her than ever, because 
Of her sacrifice and their restoration by her son. 

It was not because the old woman could not find 
work enough for her ever-busy hands, that she 
spent so many hours in patient washing of the 
old fellow’s fleece, that it looked like a heap of 
snow when he lay down on the home-made rug, 
spread for him nearer and nearer the hearth us 
the cold weather drew on ; but it was impossible 
for her to live without doing kind service to some 
object of affection, and it seemed to her as if she 
never could wash this pet animal clean after his 
slavery in Mr. Tuttle’s tread-milL 
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The loneliness of this old woman was rendered 
less wearisome by the company of this one living 
thing, that in his own stupid way would watch her 
movements with the fidelity of a watch-dog. There 
was a feeling of companionship in the creature, 
though he lay fast asleep on his rug, while she went 
round and round the stocking she was knitting 
for no particular person, but because she must 
do something. When she rolled up her work, 
thrust the ends of her needles into the ball of 
yarn, and opened the great Bible that always lay 
on the candle-stand near her, Jacob was sure to 
wake up, lift his head, and watch her while she 
put on her spectacles with, reverential precision, 
when he would rise slowly and come toward her 
as if he desired to hold some part in the sacred 
duty she was performing. 

The time was drawing nigh when the loneliness 
to which this woman was left must deepen into 
pain. The Indian-summer had passed away, all 
the.crops were in, and a day for Thanksgiving hod 
been proclaimed ; but who was to celebrate that 
essentially New England feast with her? Even 
the hired boy would leave her, and go to his own 
home; for even he would not bo absent from the 
family-gathering on that day, poor as the feast 
might prove. 

Even Jacob seemed to comprehend something 
of this, as the evenings were getting longer and 
longer; for his eyes would follow hers as they 
turned with weary patience on the face of that old 
clock, and when it struck nine he would start up 
with a clumsy sort of joyousness, follow her to 
the bed-room door, and only return to his mat 
when it was closed against him. 

Never since it was built had that old home¬ 
stead been without a festival of some kind under 
its roof on Thanksgiving Day. In the general 
massacre of her poultry, she hod made provision 
for this Pilgrim festival that would have feasted 
a whole family; but how could she endure to kill 
that noble young turkey strutting in solitary 
grandeur up and down the barn-yard, with no 
human being to share his plumpness with her? 
Had Jacob been half-cornivotxfiis, like a dog, she 
might have had some little help from him ; but a 
handful of salt, lapped from the palm of her hand, 
would be all the novelty he could appreciate. 

A few days before the important Thursday, 
Mrs. Hale found unexpected relief in a visit from 
her neighbor, Simon Tuttle, who was in some 
tribulation himself, regarding the Thanksgiving 
dinner in his own house. 

Being a man of keen thrift, always ready to 
sell his produce at the highest market price, he 
had, during the greatest demand, bargained his 
potUtry away until no turkey, of that year’s 


growth, could be found on his farm. Worse than 
that, a few tough superannuated hens, sitting on 
one perch, were all that Mrs. Tuttle would be 
likely to find should a spirit of investigation seize 
upon her regarding the subject of a chicken-pie. 

In his dread of consequences, the farmer be¬ 
thought himself of Mrs. Hale’s lone turkey, and 
a desperate desire to possess it had drawn him to 
the homestead. Half a dozen young bantams, 
roaming through the barn-yard, as he passed it, 
intensified his object. Plump, young, and in 
splendid condition for a great Thanksgiving pie, 
they might perhaps appease the wrath of his 
wife; anyway, mitigate it into a state of slow 
grumbling. 

But Mrs. Hale had never parted with a Thanks¬ 
giving turkey in her life, and she almost resented 
the idea of selling her little reserve of poultry; 
but Farmer Tuttle’s downcast countenance put 
another idea into her kind heart. Why could not 
Mr. Tuttle and his whole household come to the 
homestead and celebrate Thanksgiving with her? 

Tuttle brightened under the double temptation. 
A Thanksgiving dinner without cost, and away 
from home. He would have accepted the pro¬ 
posal at once, had he dared; but ended by carry¬ 
ing it home as a peace-offering to his wife. 

Mrs. Tuttle received the invitation with inter¬ 
nal satisfaction, for the saving promised to be 
considerable; but she expressed herself very 
doubtful about accepting it. Did that old woman 
think they had nothing to eat in their own house? 
She wished her to understand that the Tuttles 
were quite as able to have Thanksgiving dinners 
as any Hale that ever lived, and to cook them, 
too, as well as other folks. No doubt she wanted 
to moke up for cheating them in that shameful 
way out of that ugly pet sheep of hers. But that 
wasn’t the way to get round her. It took two to 
make up, as well as to quarrel, and she wasn’t 
that kind. Was she going? Of course she’d got 
to go, or thero wouldn’t be no peace with that 
quarrelsome old critter. Besides, she could not 
help pitying the miserable soul since that high¬ 
flying girl had gone off and left her all alone. It 
was a mercy to go near her, and she supposed 
they must give up everything they had meant to 
do, and trapeze off to eat dinner with her. It 
might be that such kindness would Btrike her 
conscience, and she would give that sheep back. 

Here Tuttle, who had taken a New York journal 
from the post-office that morning, drew it from 
his pocket and began to read. 

“ You didn't take the trouble to hear what I was 
sayin’ about that sheep, Tuttle; but I tell you I 
mean to have it back yet, see if I don’t.” 

The farmer looked up suddenly, and spreading 
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the newspaper down on the table, placed his 
finger against one of the headings, and called 
out: 

“ Jist you come here, old woman ! You’ll find 
symthin' about that Hale gal as will make you 
hop like corn on a hot shovel, and wilt the poor 
old woman down to nothin’. Jist read along, and 
see/’ 

Mrs. Tuttle leaned over the broad shoulders of 
her husband, put a vagrant tufl of sandy hair 
from her eyes, and read eagerly; while the two 
daughters crowded to the other side, and edged 
each other out of the way in a wild effort to 
gather information for themselves. 

When the woman looked up, her eyes, in which 
greenish-yellow tints were forever changing, 
gleamed like those of a cat with a mouse between 
its claws. 

Her face was red, as if brick-dust had been 
scattered over it, as she called out to her 
daughters: 

“Come here, gals—come right round on this 
side, and read for yourselves. This comes of 
pianners and boardin’-schools, that you’ve been 
so crazy after, and I hope it’ll be a warnin’ to 
you. Didn’t I alius tell you that disgrace was 
sartin to fall on that stuck-up critter sooner or 
later? Go to that Thanksgivin’ dinner? 1 reckon 
she may calkerlate on seein’ me there as large as 
life, no mistake about that. I wouldn't miss the 
chance of givin’ that old woman the news—not 
for a span-new dollar-bill. Now, gals, look out 
that you don't say a word about it to a critter you 
meet. They don’t take York papers generally 
around here, and I mean to be the very fust one 
to give her a hull dose of what is in this one 
from my own lips. It'll be puts for her to crack 
between her old teeth.” 

“’Tarnal hard thiugs to bite at, when you give 
’em,” muttered the farmer, pretending to read 
his paper in an undertone; but the quick ears 
of his wife detected him. 

“ Hard, is it, ’Tuttle? Oh, yes; mighty hard, 
that your neighbor, as you are alius callin’ her, 
should be brought face to face with the difference 
between bringin' up a family with good hard- 
sense principles, and the iniquity of sich flighty 
notions of gentility and elegance as has driven 
Amy Hale right on to the rocks of destruction. 
Look at your own gals, Simon Tuttle, and say, 
if you can, that it isn’t my born duty to make 
her grandm&rm feel the sin of it clear down to 
the bottom of her misguided heart?” 

Simon Tuttle, who had no courage for an argu¬ 
ment on the question, suddenly reminded himself 
that the workmen might want overlooking, and 
left the house. 


On Thanksgiving morning, Mrs. Tuttle arose 
jubilant with anticipation. Determined to estab¬ 
lish her superiority in every way, she put on her 
best Sunday garments, put new ribbons of a 
defiant flame-color on her cap, and fastened an 
enormous bow of it at her throat with a colored 
photograph of Mr. Tuttle, much improved by its 
miniature size, and framed into a brooch with 
some metal that looked os much like gold as 
the preparation used to burnish it permitted, and 
lay on her bosom like a door-plate. 

Thus arrayed, she marshaled her household, 
and led it up the front door-yard of the old 
homestead, leaning pompously on the arm of her 
husband, followed by her two girls in equally 
elegant costumes, and, a little way off, by two 
work-bands with well-greased boots and broad 
shirt-collars starched into the solidity of .marble. 

“Jist in time, ain’t we?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tuttle, hilariously, when the hostess met her at 
the door. “ Can tell with half a sniff that dinner 
is e’emyist ready.” 

Certainly, that abundant meal was ranged on 
the kitchen-hearth, and ready to be served at a 
moment’s notice. While her guests were taking 
off their wraps, Mrs. Hale removed the dishes, 
one by one, to the out-room, where t\vo tables 
placed together had been covered with one of her 
largest home-made table-cloths, white as snow. 

Mr. Tuttle stood at one end of the table with a 
carving-knife in his right hand, and a steel in the 
other, waiting for the company to be seated. 

“ Wal, this is sumtiiin’ wuth while,” he said, 
pointing down the table with his steel, w ith w hich 
he counted each dish as he went. “Turkey, 
chicken-pie, with a brake-leaf cut in the crust 
and curlin’ over the tin-pan in a key-border, a 
ham, b iled and baked, and spotted with pepper; 
then that crispy suckin’-pig, kneelin' in parsley, 
and with a red iady’s-apple atween his jaws; I 
haiu't seen anything like it since—” 

“Since when?” demanded Mrs. Tuttle. “Jist 
give me the date. Since when ?” 

“ Since that splendiferous Thanksgivin’ you 
gave us last year,” answered the furtner, col¬ 
lapsing into his chair, aud beginning to sharpen 
his knife with vigor. “ None of us can ever 
forgit that.” 

Mrs. Tuttle cast a swift irate glance down the 
festive board, taking in the neatly-arranged side- 
dishes with which Mrs. Hale, unconscious of the 
taste which made artistic arrangement natural to 
her, had given finish and color to the substantial 
luxuries the unhappy farmer had dared to praise. 
Saucers full of small pickles, green as emeralds, 
odd dishes of old glass in which cranberry-sauce 
gleamed like crushed rubies, pies arranged in 
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alternate wedges of custard and tart, plates of 
gingerbread, twisted crullers and doughnuts 
looming up in golden-brown heaps among all 
this abundance, aroused the woman’s envy, and 
she answered, sharply: 

“ I should think not, Mr. Tuttle; that was a 
meal any reasonable man might remember in his 
mind with Christian satisfaction. Chicken-pies, 
on my table, may not be titivated off with key- 
borders, or have brake-leaves cut in the top, 
but—” 

“ Oh, mar,” broke in the youngest daughter, 
“ won’t you never stop to think that names will 
go out of fashion ? New York and Boating folks 
call them spiky-leaved things ferns—not brakes.” 

Mrs. Tuttle gave a low and bitterly ironical 
bend of the head to that daring young person. 

“ Of eourse, Miss Harriet Jane Tuttle, you have 
got more eddication and are genteeler than your 
own mar, by natur, and because your par is better 
off than hers was; but ‘ brake ’ is the word my 
school-marm learned me, and, if you don’t par¬ 
ticularly object, ‘brake’ it is!” 

Having silenced Harriet Jane with this dash of 
sarcasm, Mrs. Tuttle turned upon her husband. 

Before you sharpen that knife, till our teeth are 
sot on edge, supposin’ you ask a blessin’. Bein’ 
Thanksgivin’ Day, and you at the head of the 
table, it may naturally be calkerlated on." 

“Dear me!” exclaimed that unhappy man, 
dropping the steel as if it burned him ; “ in course 
I ought.” Then, folding his heavy hands, he 
muttered out a blessing that might have dragged 
itself into an exhortation but for his wife, who 
cut it short by a vigorous touch of her foot under 
the table. 

Now the dinner commenced after the good oM 
Puritan fashion. The farmer stood up once more, 
squared his shoulders, rolled back his starched 
wristbands, and, fastening the turkey down with 
his fork, proceeded to hack him into fragments, 
which were expedited down the table by half a 
dozen willing hands. First, however, the good 
man served his wife with an abundant plate. 

“There, mother, I hope that’ll kind of modify 
things,” he said, warmed into courage by the 
grim smile she gave him. But the smile died out 
after Mrs. Tuttle had lifted a generous supply of 
the dressing to her mouth on the point of a case- 
knife, and tasted it critically; then, whispering to 
her daughter, loud enough to be heard along the 
table, she said: 

“ Too much sage, by half, in that stuffm* n 

Her comments continued at intervals 

“ Don’t see that pig is a bit better for bein’ sot 
knee-deep in parsley and with a red apple into 
its jaws after cookin’,” she muttered, sending 


down her plate for a second help. “ Plenty of 
gravy, and no greens, if you please, Mrs. Hale.” 

Mrs. Hale was so hospitably mindful of this 
request that her guest was silenced for the time, 
and a clatter of knives and plates, with the 
soft gurgle of currant wine, poured from two 
ancient decanters with labels about their necks, 
were sounds of festivity sufficient for the occasion, 
without the aid of voices. 

When Mrs. Hale arose, quietly removed the 
heavier dishes to the kitchen, and came back 
holding a huge Indian-pudding before her, Jacob 
followed her and looked through the door rather 
timidly, as if uncertain of his welcome* among 
so much company. 

Mrs. Tuttle saw him, and pointed that way with 
her knife, in a burst of temper that disabled her 
for instant speech. The poor fellow caught one 
look at her flushed face, whirled around, and 
rushed, with a great clatter of hoofs, through the 
kitchen and into the wood-house, where he hid 
himself, trembling till his fleece shook like a 
snow-drift in the wind. Meantime, the object of 
his dread sat upright in her chair, with wrath in 
her face and a gleam in her eyes that made poor 
Tuttle shiver. 

“ Puddin’ ? No, thank yoli,” she said, irately. 
“The sight of that ungrateful animal has took 
away my appetite. I should a-thought you had 
got enough of pettin’ sich critters when that gal 
Amy went off to foreign parts and left you here 
alone, not to mention that she’s got to be a stage 
actress, and is in all the York papers.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mrs. Hale met the cruel look that her guest 
cast down upon her with grave astonishment. 

“Were you speaking of my grandchild ?” she 
questioned. 

“ Your grandchild? Yes, if you mean to call 
her so after disgracin’ you in the newspapers, 
and makin* a show of herself amongst low theatre- 
people. We hadn’t an idea that it was for sich 
goin’s on that you sold your shotes and cattle— 
even down to the chickens—to buy fine clothes 
for her. Wuth clothes, the dressmaker says, she 
ordered ’em to be; but now, I reckon, you’ll find 
out whether they are wuth much or not.” 

“ I do not understand you,” faltered Mrs. 
Hale, into whose kindly old face the hot color 
was coming and going. “ What has my Amy 
done, that you should speak of her so?” 

“Done? Well, I reckon you’ll find out quick 
enough. Tuttle, have you brought that York 
paper along? Didn’t I tell you not to let any¬ 
thing make you forgit it? But I hain't no doubt 
you have.” 
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“No,” answered Tuttle, feeling nervously in j “But what on’arth can you do with a critter 
his pocket; “I don't see any use in it—’specially > brought up like that gal?” 
to-day ; but there it is. I can’t help hopin’ that i “ I can tying her home again.” 

she won’t let anything in it hurt her feeiin’s too \ “ What, here—in the old homestead?” 

much. Young people will be young, you know.” i “ Yes, here. What better place can she find? 

Here the two girls gave their father a grateful} Who will ever love her better than I do?” 
look, which rather encouraged him. With the j “ What, after trapezin’around with play-actors 
paper in his hand, he went down to the foot j and sich ?” 

of the table, and laid it before the old lady. j “Yes,” answered the old woman, standing up 
“ I’d jist go and read it by myself,” he said, \ firmly, with both arms folded over her bosom, 
in a low frightened voice; “ it may come easier.” j “This is Amy’s home, and shall be hers so long 
Mrs. Hale arose. She was pale with vague } as I live, and even after I am dead.” 
apprehension, but spoke with her usual gentle \ “Gals,” said Mrs. Tuttle, turning grandly 
precision : / toward her daughters, “ git on your things right 

“ If you will help yourselves, and—and try to j off, and we'll start for hum. I won’t stand by 
enjoy what is before you, I will be back in a few j and hear sich outrageous talk, or have sich 
minutes.” \ examples sot before you. Tuttle, look up your 

Mrs. Hale went into her bed-room, and there l hat and great-coat—it’s high time you did.” 

read a full and very florid account of Amy’s \ Tuttle lingered in the room, his tough heart 

theatrical performance in Berkshire; of her j was seized with yearning sympathy. He longed 
dress, her great talent., her beauty, and the > to make peace between these two women, 
wonderful sensation she was expected to make/ “Mother,” he said, with a clumsy effort at 
in Washington that winter. When she came back / persuasion, “she didn’t mean anything bad as 
she was pale as marble, and there was a look \ you think: so don’t be hard.” 
in her eyes that no one had ever seen there \ “ She means to bring that brazen thing back 

before—a look of firm, almost solemn, resolve. \ into 'our neighborhood, that has alius been respect- 

“ Wal, now that you have read all about that \ able, and try to ekalize her with your own darters, 
gal’s goin's on—fandangles and love-makiu’ with ; That is what it all amounts to. Ask her your- 
strange fellers—what do you think of it?” ques- \ self if it don’t.” 

tioned Mrs. Tuttle, eager for some more turbulent \ Tuttle gave his friend a look of questioning 
display of feeling. “Purty carryin’s on—don't i kindness, 
you think so? Now, jist speak up. What do t “ Is that so, neighbor Hale?” 
you mean to do about it?” j “After she has been playin’ love-scenes with 

“ When I am sure that it is true—” j trampin’ actors, in a no-sleeved dress—remember 

“True? Of course it’s true. Don’t it fill; that,” interposed his wife, tying on her bonnet 

three columns in that York paper?” ; with a jerk of both strings. “After all that, she 

“ Wlien I am certain of that, 1 think the Lord ; would take her back hum, yes, and glory in it.” 
will open a road for me, and I shall take it.” ; “ Yes,” said the old woman, with gentle firm- 

The old lady sat down as she spoke, and folded ;incss, though her eyes filled with tears; “ I would 
her arms on the table, if possible to still the take her home, even if she had been eating husks 
tremor that shook them. Her tormentor saw with swine.” 
this, and rejoiced in it. i [to be continued.] 


MY LOVE. 

BY E. WAKDE HASTINGS. 


I stood in her garden at night. 
And the lilies, stately and tall, 

At my feet their petals let fall 
So soft and light. 

Oh, where is my bonnie true love— 
My lore that is tender and wise, 
With hair that ripples nil pale, 

And hides her sweet face like a veil 
That wayward flies ? 


And her eyes—ah! thoy rival the stan 
That shine in the eventide. 

And shed their soft beams 
On the earth as it dreams 
Where shadowg hide. 

And she loves me, my love so demure, 
The lilies whisper it low 
And drop at my feet their petals so pure, 
Soft and slow. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC 



BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is an afternoon-costume, of gray \ three narrow and one wide ruffle alternating, 
cashmere and satin or surah. The round short \ The polonaise is of cashmere, cut with long ends, 
skirt is of the satin or surah, and is trimmed with \ all lined with the satin or surah, and the ends are 


No. 1. < No. 2. 

knife-plaited ruffles: three of which are four > turned up, the satin side out, until they reach 
inches wide, put on to slightly overlap each i the point on the tournure, wdiere they arc looped, 
other; then one six inches wide; again three J and then the cashmere side turns over, and the 
narrow ones; this is continued up the front, , ends are each separately tied at equal distances and 
( 70 ) 
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ornamented with bows-and-ends of satin and 
velvet, or satin and ottoman ribbon, to match. 
Small coat-sleeves and standing collar. The waist 
is buttoned with small crocheted buttons. Five 


No. 2—Is a stylish model for a printed de¬ 
laine or figured sateen. The skirt is kilted upon 
a foundation-skirt of plain sateen or silesia. The 
; full overskirt is started quite high on the hip, on 
\ the right side, and is caught up on the left with 
i loops-and-ends of watered ribbon, which are sus- 
< pended from the waistband. The pretty blouse- 
i waist is fblled at the throat in front, and the full- 
s ness laid in plaits to fit into the waist. Plain 
j tight back, with two full box-plaits forming the 


No. a. 

to six yards of cashmere, fourteen yards of surah, I 
or eighteen yards of satin, will be required for the \ 
trimming of the skirt. If the knife-plaitings for > 
the skirt are made of cashmere, then fourteen \ 
yards of cashmere will trim the skirt and make > 
the polonaise, allowing two and a half yards of; postillion. A belt and horse-shoe buckle’confine 
surah for lining the front and ends of the polo- \ the waist. Elbow sleeves, open on the inside of 
noise. Of course, the knife-plait ings are mounted j the arm, and ornamented by a fall of lnce and 
upon a foundation-skirt of silesia or sateen, faced ; bows of ribbon. Close standing collar, with 
on the outside with the cashmere. * loops-and-ends of ribbon as finish. Fifteen to 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



No. 5 .—Front. 


sixteen yards of sateen, or fourteen yards of de¬ 
laine, double fold, will be required, and six yards 
of watered ribbon one and a half or two inches 
wide. 

No. 3—Is a costume of cream-white albatross or 
nun’s-veiling. In this model the entire skirt is 



No. 5.— Back. j 


i 

1 

i 

< 


covered with tiny knife-plaited ruffles, over which 
the pointed apron-front is arranged, and orna¬ 
mented exactly in front by a rosette composed of 
black and white velvet ribbon. The polonaise is 
belted at the waist, and opens in front, looped 
high at the sides, and the back very much puffed. 
The belt is of black velvet ribbon. The waist is 
fulled from the shoulder to the waist, as seen, 
being fitted, and the fullness laid in plaits, over 
the tight lining. Tight coat-sleeves, with narrow 
knife-plaiting, headed by a narrow band jof velvet 



No. 6. 


i and bow of black and white to correspond with 
\ the skirt. Fifteen yards of double-fold material. 

\ No. 4—Is a new pattern for a bathing-costume, 

! to be made of navy-blue flannel, and trimmed 
with white worsted braid. The waist and skirt 
. are all in one; the fullness of the body, both back 
i and front, being gathered at the neck, and plaited 
\ at the waist; front and back of the skirt are 
| kilted, and the side-fullness of the skirt is put 

[ into box-plaits ; extra width is put into the skirt 
for the fhllness over the hips. Elbow sleeves, 
with plaited ruffle, and pants fUll to below the 
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knee, and terminating in a ruffle. An elastic is , or flannel, and trimmed with a band of white, 
run into the casing for the pants. A belt of the j stitched on by the machine. This costume will 
material is arranged for the waist, but many girls \ serve either for a bathing-suit, or for morniug- 


prefer the white worsted girthing-belt, with straps 
to buckle. 

No. 6—Is a seaside-costume for a boy of four 
to six years. We give the front and back view. 



No. 7.—Fbost. 


It is made of marine-blue flannel or serge, and 
trimmed with several rows of fine white worsted 
braid around the collar and cuffs. The skirt is 
kilted, and buttoned on to a petticoat-waist. The 
blouse has a sailor-collar at the back, which ter¬ 
minates in long turn-over revers ; in front, open¬ 
ing over a plaited shirt-waist of white flannel or 
serge. A wide sash of white flannel or serge is , 
tied around the waist, in a large bow at the left \ 
side. Anchors are embroidered in white crewel or » 
silk on the collar. White bone buttons fasten the j 
frout of the blouse. The whole costume is worn j 
over a white percale shirt, with a wide linCn collar. > 
No. fi—Is another seaside-costume for a boy of \ 
eight years. It is also made of marine-blue serge \ 


\ wear on the beach : for the latter, substitute long 
j sleeves and long stockings and boots, and, of 
course, finer material. The knee-pants and blouse, 

| with belt or sash, make a stylish everyday-suit 
\ for a boy of this age. 

\ No. 7.—For either girl or boy, of two> three, or 
> four years. This little costume, of which we give 
j the front and back view, is entirely new. The 
| skirt, collar, vest, and ribbons are of velvet, 
j cashmere, or cloth. The over-blouse of cashmere, 
| white, or of a light drob, and the trimming is 



• No. 7.—Back. 


of English embroidery or torchon lace. For a 
wash-dress, make the skirt, collar, vest, etc., of 
sateen, in dark-blue, brown, or garnet, and the 
overdress of white or ecru, either figured or 
plain. The make of the blouse is so clearly rep¬ 
resented by the illustration, no further description 
is necessary. 


TABLE-CLOTH IN APPLIQUl 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a Table-Cloth in appliqug, on velvet, cloth, 
cashmere, etc. The ground is of any material 
that will look sufficiently rich; and, of course, 
the color is optional. 

The stripes and palms— or pines, ns many ladies 
call them—may also be cut of any material that is 


preferred; some persons use the palms from old 
shawls, others cut them of satin or velvet. They 
may be simply buttonholed on ; put on with gold 
or other braid, or embroidered all over with 
various-colored silks, thus giving an Oriental 
effect. Piano-covers, cushions, etc., are made 
in this way.^ 
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TABLE: IN PLUSH AND EMBROIDERY. 

BT MBS. JANI WIAVIB. 


The table is of ebonized wood, and the top 
and lower shelf are covered in copper-brown 
plush. The top is embroidered in outline in 
small sprays with gold-colored filoselle or 
with Japanese gold thread, and then it is 
stretched on the top of the table, and the 
edge finished with a tasseled silk fringe. 
The under shelf has fringe only on two sides. 
It may be embroidered like the top, if de¬ 
sired. Any of the little ebonized tables found 
in most of the stores may be treated in this 
way. The tops are generally of pine, intended 
to be covered. 



TIDY IN CROCHET, OR ON JAVA CANVAS. 
















































































































































































































FROCK FOR GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY 

We give here an engraving of a very pretty , 
frock, the newest style out, for a young girl, say j 
one of eight years or thereabouts. Folded in with ■ 
the number is a Supplement, with full-size dia- ; 
grams for cutting it out. This method of giving 
patterns, we find, is most acceptable. The right 
way is to cut out each separate piece in paper— 
old newspapers will do—and then fit it on, re¬ 
ducing it here, or enlarging it there, as the case 
may be. It has this advantage over all other 
methods: that, if you make a mistake and get 
your pieces too little, you can go back to our \ 
pattern-sheet and start afresh, whereas if you buy ; 
what is called a cut-pattern, and it does not fit, 
or you spoil it in attempting to make it fit, : 
everything is ruined. 

The pattern consists, as will be seen, of four : 
pieces, viz : 

1. —Half of Front. 

2. — Half of Back. 

3. —Sleeve. 

4. —Pocket. 

The dotted lines show where the yoke is cut 
apart. The material is gathered below the yoke ; 
and at the waist. A tiny knife-plaited frill edges 
the skirt. The material itself may be two shades 
of sateen or linen, or of nankeen and Turkey-red : 
twill. The darker color is used for the yoke, 
sash, trimming, and pocket. 

We also give, on the Supplement, several 
designs for the work-table, which are described j 
on another page. As the lines of these designs ; 
never cross those of the dress-patterns, they 
ean be used without interfering with the others 
at all. 


H. MAY. 



DAISY DISK: FOR TABLE-SCARF, OR BUREAU. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed in 
colors, one of those beautiful conventional designs 
now so much in vogue for art needlework. As 
the design is purely conventional, it is not neces¬ 
sary to follow the natural colors of the flowers. 
Our model, we have seen worked in the colors 
here given, with the slight addition of using three 
shades of pink for the daisies: one entirely of 
the light shade, with the centre of the next shade; 
the next of the second shade, with the third for 


the centre; the next of the third shade, using 
the same for the centre. The work is done in 
what is called half-outline, for the flowers and 
leaves, making the stitches heavier and thicker at 
the points of the petals and the points of the 
leaves. Then the “disks” are darned hi. in 
common darning, being careful to keep the stitches 
in straight lines; the outside of the disks are 
done in simple outline-stitch. For a table-scarf, 
use crash, butcher’ s-linen, or pongee for the foun- 

( 81 , 
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82 DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. — DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 

dation. Any lady can draw for herself this ^ would cost at least two dollars. In using filoselle 
design ; it only needs repeating to cover the ends, \ for this kind of work, use two strands of the silk 
and a few of the disks may, with advantage, be \ both for the outline and the darning. The colors 
scattered through the centre of the cover. It may j may be varied, using the pinks and olive, with 
be worked in English crewels or in wash filoselle j pale-blue for the darned background, or the daisies 
silks; the latter are expensive, but make very \ may be yellow with brown centres, and the back- 
beautiful work. Enough silk for a cover like this * ground pale-blue. 


DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement that is folded in 
with this number, in addition to the Dress Pat¬ 
tern for a young girl, five designs, to be worked 
in outline, Kensington-stitch, etc., etc. These 
designs are arranged on the Supplement, as will 
be seen, in such & way as not to interfere with 
the dress-pattern. We add here directions how 
to work them: 

No. 1.—Two borders, to be worked in Kensing¬ 
ton-stitch, with either silks or crewels, on satin 
or plush. Work the stems in two shades of wood- 
color, the leaves in three shades of green. The 
daisies are the yellow variety, with brown centres. 
The rugged robins in two shades of blue. 

No. 2.—Daflfodils in outline. We give one cor¬ 
ner for a square table-cover, to be worked in 
outline, in crewels, on butcher’s-linen or felt. 
For a small table-cover, butcher’s-linen is to be S 
preferred. Work the leaves in olive-green, two < 


shades; the flowers in two shades of yellow; 
the stems of the stamens in pale-green ; the dots 
in yellow floss; the borders in two shades of 
wood-color. 

No. 3.—Design of pansies, to be done in silks, in 
either outline or Kensington-stitch, solid. Three 
shades of purple for the pansies, with one shade 
of bright-yellow for the centres and reining. 
Three shades of green for leaves, stems, and 
tendrils. 

No. 4.—Design of roses. May either be worked 
in outline or solid, in Kensington-stitch. Three 
slides of pink for the roses, and three shades 
of green for the leaves and stems. 

No. 5.—A simple design in outline; and as it 
is a conventional pattern, any colors may be used. 
It is a good design for bordering the ends of 
towels, and done in red or blue French working- 
cotton. 


DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY OR PAINTING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a spray of lilies, as a cover of a memorandum 
book, for a toilet-table; it may be either of em¬ 
broidery or of painting, on pale-blue or deep 
plum-colored satin. 

The materials are card-board for the book, 
wadding, silk for the lining, satin for the outside, 
and elastic for the bands on the inside, for slip- 
ing in memorandums or cards. 

If for embroidering, the design should be 
transferred to tracing-cloth, then cut with scis¬ 
sors, this tacked on the blue satin, and the out¬ 
line made with Chinese white and a small camel- 
hair brush ; or, in preference, run round the out¬ 
line of the tracing-cloth with a fine needle and 
the finest cotton. ’ It may then be worked on the 
hand without a frame. The lilies should be a 
pure white; the calyx the palest green, heightened \ 
by a little white; the stamens yellow, the anthers 


at the point of each stamen tipped with a dark 
chrome. The buds a perfect white, with a pale 
and slight green line downwards from the point. 
The leaves arc a pale glossy green, mingled with 
a little white to represent the “shine.” The 
embroidering of the flowers is best done with 
white filoselle, and the leaves and stems—all 
green—with Dacca silk. 

For painting, the colors used are similar. The 
design may, however, be painted entirely in 
Chinese white, on mulberry gros-grain silk; the 
veins of the leaves, buds, and flowers, in the same 
color as the silk. The paints would be crimson- 
lake, with a trifle of black tint mixed to darken 
it. 

Moist water-colors in tubes. 

If the material painted upon is silk, it will 
| require preparation. Take half, on ounce of 
isinglass, or Cannon’s white gelatine; pour upon 
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it enough cold water to moisten only ; let it soak 
for an hour, then add half a pint of boiling 
water, and stir till entirely dissolved; strain 
through coarse muslin, wet, into a hot cup stand? 
ing in boiling water. Lay a sheet of tissue-paper 
on a drawing-board, or any substitute, then the 
silk, and fix it firmly to the board with small pins. 
While the gelatine is still hot, lightly sponge the 
silk over with it, taking great care to do this evenly, 
yet thinly; the sponge must not be so much pressed 
as to wet the silk through. When the silk is per¬ 
fectly dry, unpin it, reverse the side, pin it again 
to the drawing-board, and sketch on the design, 
or transfer it with white carbon-paper, to be had 
of any artists’-color man. The paper should be 
well wiped before using, so that the silk wili not 
be smeared. The Chinese white should be pur¬ 
chased in bottles, not in tubes. 


^ Satin does not require any underlay of Chinese 
\ white, if the colors are mixed with megilp and 
l turpentine, and then laid on brown paper for a 
\ palette. 

I Another, and perhaps more effective, way for 
I using the design is to get some white cotton, 
velvet, or velveteen; pin it—with paper undcr- 
j neath, the plush side downwards—on to a board; 
< with black carbon-paper transfer the design in 
the usual way, as drapers do their bills; then, 
> with thin gum or isinglass, brush over the trans¬ 
ferred design, and, when dry, with sharp scissors 
cut it out, and gum it to the satin, which must 
| be first pinned to a board, and the design on the 
satin also. The veins of the leaves, flowers, and 
( buds to be stem-stitched with pale-green silk, the 
| stamens with pale-yellow, the anthers with dark 
\ chrome-yellow. 


DESIGN FOR DESSERT-NAPKIN, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j Real Ferns, Mosses, ahd Flowers may bo used to orna- 

“Whatever Things are Amiable.” —There are many > ment many useful articles. For instance, cut out in white 
persons, and they often among the most conscientious, who < cardboard a set of toilet-mats, draw a scallop round them, 
regard a bluff positive manner as more frank and honest taking half the circumference of a cotton-reel as a guide, 
than a conciliatory one. They hold their own opinions so ( Cut the scallops out with a sharp pair of scissors, and punch 


firmly that they have little charity for those who think a hole in the centre of each with a shoemaker’s-punch, 
otherwise. They condemn, in their hearts, everybody who a quarter of an inch across. Tho ferns, mosses, small 
is not of their “own following,” and they do not hesitate flowers, etc., must now bo prepared by pressing them with 
to show it a hot iron, first covering them with one or two sheets of 

Havo these persons ever thought of 8t Paul’s famous j blotting-paper. Now with a small brush cover all the 
teKt, in Second Philippians, chapter iv, verse 8? “What- < under side of each leaf or flower with hot gelatine and 
eoever things are true, whatsoever things are elevated, j water (half an ounce of gelatine to hifif a pint of water 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are amiable, '> will bo about the proportion), and lay it on the mat very 
have these in your mind.” Have they noticed that he says \ carefully in the position you wish it to be, pressing firmly 
people should not only be pure, elevated, noble, and true, ] with a soft cloth on and off for a few minutes, till it to 
but amiable t In the apostle’s opinion it was not only i firmly fixed. Brush over both sides and the edges with hot 
necessary, for those who sought to lire a noble life, to bo ) gelatiue. It is better to give.it two coats before varnishing, 
pure and true, but to be amiable. That is, they were to bo \ These mats will wash with a little soap and water, if they 
sweet-tempered, conciliatory, kind in word and manner. ) have been thoroughly gelatined and varnished. The 
For often a well-meaning person, by a brusque speech, does ( “stamped out” designs can bo used in making this kind 
more to hurt another’s feelings than if he or she had > of mats, instead of ferns, etc. 
actually wronged them. This is tho secret why some i - 

ne'er-do-wells are really more loved than others who are in \ Muslim for Summer-Dresses is once more fashionable 
every respect better. It is because, with all their faults, > for day as well as for evening wear, for concerts, dinners, 
they are amiable. | dances, and what not. White Madras and spotted muslin 

Certainly nothing smooths life so much as amiability, j make charming ball-gowns for young girls, draped over 
The whole argument for what are called good manners— \ skirts of pale-colored satin, covered with a deep flounce of 
the reason, as the French say, for their being—is that they ; fine embroidery, worked in white floss silk, or in many 
render social intercourse so pleasant. A well-bred man, < brilliant colors. The low bodices are also of satin, cot 
a well-bred woman, is amiable to all. That is, they put on j round on the shoulders, with berthas of similar embroidery, 
the appearance of good-heartedness, even if they are not \ French muslins, the ground pale cream-color, strewn with 
good-hearted in reality. Of course, the right way is to be ' sprays of roses or shaded lilac-bloom, are once again the 
good-hearted really, and not only in manner: but for social j mode, the delightful material draping* gracefully over 
purposes, tho last is better than rudeness. Of course, also, ? petticoats of satin or faille, 
there are crises in life when one must “ deliver one’s testi- j - 

mony,” not only against a w'rong, but against the wrong- j Wild Gardening, as it is called by the florists, is all the 
doer. We are not now, however, discussing such cases. Wo \ rage this year. It is a modification of a very old fashion, 
are only referring to one’s conduct in general society, in the \ and is especially popular with young ladies. In a “wild 
bosom of one’s family, or among friends. It Is because love \ garden,” such flowers are being cultivated as the ranun- 
closes our eyes, to a degree, to faults, that we are kinder and ] cuius, the anemone, the columbine, and the English cow- 


more charitable to those we thus regard. The apostle would 
hare us exercise something of the same sweotness of man¬ 
ner, if not the same forbearance in judgment, to everybody. 
And the apostle, even if he had not been speaking as one 
inspired, would have been right. 

The perfect character, therefore, must not only be pure, 
and true, and noble, but amiable. Think how much more 
beautiful lifo would be, if this was more generally realized 
and acted upon 1 On the contrary, many excellent people 
consider it a sort of Christian virtue to be sour and uncom¬ 
promising. St Paul, at least, did not think so. The 
apostle held that to be gracious and sweet-tempered—In a 
word, amiable—was almost as necessary, in a noble life, as 
to be honest and pure. 

Contributors Must Keep Copies of articles submitted 
to us, If they wish the articles preserved: for we do not 
undertake to return any manuscripts—in fact, assume no 
responsibility whatever. 

More Real Pleasure is derived from a subscription to 
a good magazine, than from ten times as much mousy spent 
iu any ether way. 

(84) 


I slip. There is also a sort of fashionable frenzy for esthetic 
flowers, such as the cockscomb, marigolds, poppies, sweet 
peas, thorn-apple, nasturtium, and the blue corn-flower. 

One Predominating Color should prevail in all really 
stylish dresses; and to this color all others should be subor- 
; dinated. The brighter and more positive color should have 
| less space than the subdued neutral or semi-neutral tint. In 
| gray and green, the gray should predominate with brown; 
! pink and yellow, as well as red and blue, may be used as 
; trimmings. 

Do Not, This Hot Weather, over-feed infanta with 
starchy foods, such as bread, farina-gruel, etc. According 
to authorities like 8ir James Paget, the great lEngiuh 
physician, such over-feeding to a fruitful cause of the large 
infant mortality in summer. The one article most "rrrnmrj 
to the life of the child at all times is water. 

“Could Not Be Better.”—T he Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Church Advocate says of our last number: “ It Is a delight¬ 
ful one: cuts, fashion-plates, all superior: the reading- 
matter first-class. * Peterson * oould not well be better.** 
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A New Volume Begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. We ttiU continue to 
qfer a choice of three ooeHg p re mium * for felting up dubs. 

The first is the steel-engraving, “ Tired Out,” of the sire 
of 27 inches by 20, a very handsome affair. 

The next, “ The Golden Gift,* 1 a beautiful Illustrated 
volume of* poetry, bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

The next, an extra copy of the magazine. For the prices 
to dubs, and for what clubs these various prejniums are 
given, see second page of cover. 

Now it the time to get up clubs for 1884. It* is never too 
late to dp this. We can always supply back numbers to 
January, inclusive, when desired Be particular, token remit¬ 
ting, to tag whether you with to begin with the January number , 
or that for July. Specimens are sent gratis to those wishing 
to get up clubs. In no other way can you get so much for 
your money as by subscribing to this magazine. 

•Going to Cheat Them.”—A lady, who sends ns a club, 
writes that the subscribers “are very much pleased, many 
never having seen the magazine before.” Bat she adds that 
at first she had some difficulty in getting names, *‘ because 
they were afraid they were going to be cheated.” This 
feeling has been brought about by the many irresponsible 
aflaira, that promise everything, and give nothing. We 
have often warned the public against such publications, and 
it is not our fault If people wiQ be ndndled. This magazine 
has always kept its promises. People may subscribe for 
It, certain to get their magazines regularly, and to receive 
more, for the money, than by subscribing anywhere else. We 
do not promise to give away a dress every month, to every 
subscriber, or a farm, or a silver-mine. Bat what we do 
promise, that the subscriber is sure to get. 

Dresses Made or B&oe Lace, the skirt one mass of 
billowy flounces, are remarkably effective over satin of 
geranium-red or crocus-yellow. We have seen one made 
up over the latter color, the flounces of the skirt, which 
were graduated in width, being caught up at intervals 
with tassels of yellow beads, finished with small silk balls, 
and down one side was a row of yellow rosettes, increasing 
in size to the edge of the satin skirt. The bodice was of 
yellow brocade, the bertha and short-curved sleeves of bdge 
Trench lace, the round opening outlined by a single row 
of large-sized yellow beads, a string of which, finished with 
tassels, tied up the lace, and formed epaulettes on each 
shoulder. 

“It Warms Orn Hearts.”— -flays a subscriber in 
Dakota.: “ Dear ‘Peterson’ comes to us in this far-off lonely 
land, and warms our hearts like the face of a friend.” We 
have tens of thousands of such subscribers, scattered all 
over this wide country, who write in a similar strain. No 
magazine ever had sucli friends os “ Peterson.” 

It Is Not Always Remembered, in choosing materials 
for dresses, that color has an influence not only over beauty, 
but over health. Dark colors are found to absorb and give 
out smells of all kinds to a greater extent than the light; 
and therefore nurses for the sick are not usually now 
allowed to wear dark dresses. 

Worth, of Paris, in spite of competition, still keeps at 
the head of fashion : histasto is wonderful, his resources 
are inexhaustible. What Worth is in the world of fashion, 
this magazine la among iadyVbooks. Don't forget that 
It has rivals, but while they come and go, like the leaves, 
• Peterson remains forever." 


Additions Mat Be Made to Clubs, at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, a! any time during the year . When 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums 


N0TICE8 OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Conquest of England.' By John Richard Green, It. A., 
LL.D., with Portrait and Maps. Second Edition. 1 vol. Lon¬ 
don : MacMillan A Co.—It is but a few years since that the 
reading-public suddenly awoke to the fact that a new his¬ 
torical writer had arisen, who, in many respects, was the 
equal of Froude or Freeman, and in some was even their 
superior. A “ Short History of the English People ” was 
the book that made this revelation. Persons interested in 
historical studies had not been unfamiliar with the name of 
the author: for he had written various essays on different 
historical problems—all characterized by honest research, 
great insight, and an unusually graphic style. The “Short 
History ” had such an immediate success, and was felt to 
be so marked an advance on all other histories of its kind, 
that the author—Mr. John Richard Green—was induced 
to re-write and enlarge it, under the title of “History of 
the English People.” The success of this new work was 
even more decided, at least among students, than the 
former: for it was recognized that a positive historical 
genius hod arisen, whose industry was only equaled by his 
insight. A year or two after, another work—“ The Making 
of England appeared from the same pen. In this new 
enterprise, the invasion of England by the Saxons, and 
their successive conquests—always heretofore an obscure 
subjoct—were traced with a marvelous sagacity, that threw 
former essays in that line altogether into the shade. It 
whs the purpose of the author to follow up this volume, 
with one on the “Conquest of England”: in other words, 
to carry on the story until the time of William the 
Norman. But “man proposes, and God disposes”: Mr. 
Green, always an invalid, broke down, and died beforo be 
could quite finish his design. His wife, however, lias been 
able, from the manuscripts ho left behind, to complete the 
book, and though it wants the lost corrections of the 
author, it is substantially his work, and one of the most 
valuable additions to popular historical literature that we 
have seen in our time. 

The Wife of Monte Ori*to. A Sequel to “ The Cotmt of 
Mottle CriMo." 1 rol., 12 mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
A Brothers .—Perhaps there never was a romance written 
that, of its kind, hod a greater success than “ The Count of 
Monte Cristo.” It whs unquestionably the best of the many 
fictions of the elder Dumas; better even than tho “ Three 
Mousquetaire8 ”: and that is saying that it was the best of 
its generation. There has always been a regret that Dumaa 
did not follow tip the fortunes of his hero as he did in the 
case of the “Three Mousquetaires,” and as Trollope did in 
so many of his novels. This want has at last been supplied. 
An anonymous French author, but one evidently “skilled 
in the craft,” has, in this volume, undertaken to supply 
the deficiency. The result is really a triumph, and that in 
more ways than one. For, even apart from the gratification 
of our curiosity in having the long-desired sequel lo 
“Monte Cristo,” we have also a remarkable story, full of 
thrilling incidents, told with a power that almost recalls 
Dumas. As the original story has had its hundreds of 
thousands of readers, this continuation should have an 
audience not less in numbers. 


Doing “Penance.” —A spirited engraving, under this 


An Ambitious Woman. By Edgar Emceed. 1 vol., 12«w>. 
Boston: Houghton, Mjfliu A Co .—A society novel, and one 


inws In the front of the number: nearly everybody can ; of much more than average ability. Its merits, indeed. 


look back, in boyhood, to some such hour of 1 

Vol. LXXXVI.—6. 


penance.” \ are so many, that it would be invidious to speak of faults. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

It is 8nu. in Tin* to subscribe for “ Peterson's Maga¬ 
zine ’’ for 1884. Don’t forget that. Bock numbers can be 
supplied, to January inclusive. The newspapers are 
unanimous in saying that “Peterson” was never so good 
as it has been this year. The Pine Plains (N. Y.) Register, 
for example, says: “ The number just received is a charm¬ 
ing one; its steel-engraving is worth a place among the 
choicest pictures; the magazine is too well known to need 
an extended notice; it is only necessary to say that it is as 
good, and even better than etw.” The Bridgewater (Mass.) 
Independent says: “ It still keeps up its reputation for the 
finest steel-plates published in any magazine.” The New¬ 
town (N. Y.) Safeguard soys: “The best literary talent of 
the country is engaged for it, and, with its artistic attrac¬ 
tions, it stands at the head of the popular monthlies.” The 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger says: “The form mat publication of the 
kind in the country.” The Lnbing (Texas) Signal says: 
**Tlie mod ptqntlnr laity't-book jmbli*hed, and worthy of the 
high esteem in which it is held.” The Crawfordsville (Ind.) 
Argus says: “It is decidedly the best lady’s magazine pub¬ 
lished for the money.” The Albion (Ind.) New Era says: 
u Gets better and better with every number: the number before 
us is of sterling merit, even more so than usual.” The Ster¬ 
ling (111.) Standard says: “SjHxdal efforts seem to be made, 
this year, to make it more attractive and valuable than ever.” 
What we claim for “ Peterson ” is thus conceded on all 
hands, and from every section of the country—North, 
South, East, anti West: that it has the best stories, the liest 
fashions, the lieat engravings, the best of everything desired 
in a huly's-booU, and that it is continually on the advance. 
It is all summed up in what the Hope (Ark.) Dispatch says, 
among others: “No lady should be without it.” 


Catarrh Cured. —A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of years from that loathsome disease—catarrh—after trying 
overy known remedy without success, at last found a pre¬ 
scription which completely cured, and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Doctor J. A. Lawrence, 
250 Scliermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 

Horsforp’s Acid Phorphatt, for nervousness, indiges¬ 
tion, etc. Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., for pamphlet. Mailed free. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Mxdical Botant—Of the Garden, Field, and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVEZKY, A. M., M. D. 

No. V.— Plantain—Poplar—Potato—Pride op China. 

I. —Plantain — Plantago mq/or. The leaves of tho com¬ 
mon plantain are large, five to seven ribbed, with an clastic 
filament in each rib, on loug channeled petioles. It is too 
well known to require further description. It follows the 
foot-paths of civilized man, and is always found about his 
dwelling. Whithersoever civilisation goes, the plantain 
goeth. The Indians call it “ the white man's foot-print." It 
was highly esteemed in domestic practice in the olden time, 
and employed in derangements of the internal organs, hem¬ 
orrhages (of the lungs especially), consumption, dysentery, 
etc., etc. The leaves, wilted, are a convenient dressing for 
mothers in the country, to use in abrasions of the skin, 
blistered surfaces generally, sores, etc. It must have had 


some reputation in Shakespeare’s day, for it Is mentioned 
in his Romeo and Juliet thus: 

“Romeo.—Your plcadam-Uaf Is excellent for that. 

Beuvolio .—For what, 1 pray thee? 

Borneo. — For your broken shin.” 

II. — Poplar — Papains tremnloide s. American aspen or 
poplar. Quaking aspen. An ornamental shade-tree. The 
bark of the roots is a popular tonic, at least among old 
country-people, and pushed into notice by the Thompsonians 
and early botanic doctors. 

Boiling water will extract its virtues. But infusions or 
teas will soon spoil, and hence it is customary to place the 
coarsely-ground bark in a bottle, and cover with diluted 
alcohol or whiakey. Useful in dyspepsia, debility, diarrhea 
in feeble patients, affections of the kidneys, bladder, etc. 
The active principle, populin, is more efficacious, and 
JXJ6BC8SC6 a wider range; but os mothers cannot use it prop¬ 
erly, it is injudicious to take up space with it. 

We have also the Athenian poplar, P.Graca, which, earlier 
in the present century, was a popular shade-tree; but the 
cottony coma front the bursting capsules is so abuudant, that 
tho tree became objectionable about dwellings. 

The Lombardy or Italian jHiplar, P. dHatata, was also at 
times a favorite ornamental tree, introduced (according to 
Watson) from England iu 1784, by William Hamilton, Esq., 
of the “ Highlands,” near Philadelphia. 

8ilver popla r—P. alba. This species, too, was formerly 
cultivated as a shade-tree ; but its strong tendency lo semi 
up suckers all Around it rendered it troublesome, if not a 
nuisance. Cowper, that delightful poet of nature, rofem to 
this species in the following line: 

“ Poplar, that with silver lines his leaf.” 

III. —The Common Potato — Solaumn tuberosum —is intro¬ 
duced hero to state that tho unripe fruit —the little balls, fol¬ 
lowing the flowers—is poisonous, and mothers should cau¬ 
tion their children, some of whom are inclined to cat every¬ 
thing lookiug like fruit, not to eat them. But mothers can 
use the potato poultice—cooked unpeelod potato**, mushed 
—as woll as the water in which they aro boiled, in cases of 
sciatica—rheumatism of the liipand thigh—often with great 
advantage. Many cases of this very troublesome complaint 
have been cured by a perseverance In this simple treat¬ 
ment. 

IV. —Pride or China or India — Melia Azedmradk. A 
beautiful shade-tree, which the writer sees annually bloom¬ 
ing in the streets of Jacksonville, Florida, in March. Its 
loaves are largo and doubly pinnate. The flowors are of a 
lilac-color, delightfully fragrant, and in beautiful axillary 
clusters, scattered along the branches. Tlie fruit is yellow 
when ripe, and about tho size of an ordinary cherry. It is 
eaten froely by the colored children. The bark of the root 
is used in strong decoction as a vermifuge, equal to the 
|dnk-root. Boil four ounces of the fresh latrk in one quart 
of water to one pint, strain, and give in tablespoon-dooRR 
every two or three hours, till some cathartic effect. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department should bs 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 400, Marblehead, Muss. 

No. 245.— Word-Square. 

1. Unoovered. 2. To prepare the way for. 3. Continu¬ 
ally. 4. A Roman emperor. 

Boston, Mam. Iolamtrk. 

No. 240.— Diamond. 

L A letter. 2. A river in Germany. 3. A spire. 4. A 
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short palm.' 5. Detersive. 0. An Arabian. 7. An animal. 
8. A river in China. 9. A letter. 

BT. A front, VL Meteor. 


No. 247.— Charade. 

My first it a commonplace document. 

My sccoid is more than one measurement. 
My whole is a sport that never grows tame: 
t n fact, it's a very popular game. 
WilmmyLon, Mam. 


Pickwick. 


No. 248.— Word-Square. 

1. A Revolutionary hero. 2. A constellation. 3. Most 
eminent. 4. A moat. 5. To commence upon. 

Hi. Alban*, VL Meteor. 

Armcrrt Next Month. 


Answers to Puzzles in June Number. 


The letter M. 


Ganges. 

ElUi. 

Ohio. 

Geneva. 

Rome. 

Amazon. 

Parnassus. 

Himalayas. 

Yprea. 


HEDONIC 
ANIMUS 
B K V E ft 

I M A 2* 


5. Rapt, apt. 6. Sail, ail. 7. Olive, live. 8. Number, 
umber. 9. Stray, tray. Removed letters— Peterson's. 


No. 244. 
8 ep S 
K in K 
U nn I 
N oo N 
Kec K 


EVENING GAMES. 

Birds on a Tree. —There were eleven birds on a tree. 
A sportsman shot at them, and brought down six. How 
many birds remained on the tree ? 

The answer is, that none remained on the tree; those that 
were not shot flew away. 

Catches of tiiis description must be done with patter, or 
they fall flat. Thus, “ Birds on a True ” should be prefixed 
by asking if the person can do subtraction, or by similar 
remarks, to lead his ideas into a channel away from the true 
answer. 

To Tell How Mucn Monet A Person Has in His 
Pocket. —You tell the person to take all the money out of 
his purse or pocket, and to hold it in his hands. 

When he has done so, you say : “ You have no money in 
your pocket.” 

Done In this way, the catch appears weak. But If the 
denouement is skillfully led up to, with plenty of patter, it 
may be made very laughable. 

For instance, you begin by being extremely particular 
that all the money is taken out, an*! also that you are not to 
see how much it is. Then yon ask a variety of questions, 
such as: “ Have you any gold?” If the answer is “yes,” 
say: “ Put all your gold In your right hand," and so on 
with silver, copper, foreign money, etc., which is to be put 
in the left hand, or covered up on a chair. Then tell the 
person to transfer, say, three coins from his loft hand to his 
right, and to stand on a stool with his hands above his 
head. This may be »*idod to in all sorts of ways, aud a pre- 
teuce mode of calculation. 

After the victim has done what you toll him, you remind 
him that you undertook to say how much money he has 


No. 240. \ 

Moosoheud Lake. \ 


No. 241. 

H0UNDFI8H 
APT E R Y X 
0 X F L Y 
FLY 
0 

AUK 
LORIS 
P 0 L E C A T 
FIE LDFARS 


No. 242. 
Dictionary. 


No 243. 

1* e*r- * ***» 3. Toase, ease. 4. Estate, state. 


in his pocket. You then announce that he has uone. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in thi* Cook-Book hat been toted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES. 

Watermelon-Rlnd .—Cut the rind Into various shapes, and 
put it into salt and water for one night. Boil it in clear 
water throe times; In the socond water throw a piece of 
alum. Keep the rind closely covered with loaves while 
boiling, and after each boil throw it immediately out of the 
boiling water into clear cold water, In which let It remain 
until it becomes cool. When it can be pierced with a straw 
It is sufficiently done. Have a syrup prepared of a pound 
and a quarter of sugar to each pound of rind, and after 
draining the water front the rind through a colander throw 
it into the syrup, with lomon-pcel cut in thin strips—or, if 
preferred, green ginger—and let it boil slowly until quite 
transparent. 

Rhubarb Jam.—Wipe the rhubarb dry, and cut it into 
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plecea a little more than an inch long; unless it is old, there 
is no need to peel It. To every pound of rhubarb add a 
pound of white sugar, and put a few bits of whole ginger in 
the preserving-pan with the rhnborb and sugar; let it reach 
boiling-point slowly; when once lt boils decidedly, keep it 
on the fire twenty minutes if the rhubarb is young, half an 
hour or three-quarters if it is old. Just before you take it 
off the fire, stir in a spoonful of essence of lemon. Take 
out the bits of ginger as you put the jam in pots. The 
quantity of lemon and ginger is quite a matter of taste. 

Apple Marmalade. —Take one pint of green apples to half 
a peck of green fox-grapes. Quarter the apples, and put 
them on to stew with a little water. When quite stewed, 
put it through a colander. To each pint add one pound of 
white sugar. Cover it in a preserving-kettle, ands eason it 
with grated lemon-peel and nutmeg. It must cook steadily 
for two hours, until it is a clear dark-green, and be stirred 
constantly to prevent It from burning. Just before it gets 
cold, flavor with rose-water and put it into molds. 

Sletoed Pean. —Cut a number of pears in halves, peel them, 
and trim them so as to get them all of a else; put them into 
an enameled saucepan with just enough water to cover 
them, and a good allowance of loaf-sugar, the thin rind of 
a lemon, a few cloves, and sufficient prepared cochineal to 
give them a good color. Let them stew gently till quite 
done. Arrange them neatly on a dish, strain the syrup, let 
it reduce on the fire, and when cold pour it over the pears. 

To Preeeree Quince*. —Take one pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit Parboil the quinces, then pare carefully, 
and take out the cores. After boiling up the skins and 
cores, take one pint of the water in which they were boiled 
to every pound of sugar. Let the sugar melt, then add the 
fruit, and let it boil quickly for nearly an hour. Cover the 
pan while boiling. Boil the seed separately in a thin mus¬ 
lin bag. 

Orange Marmalade. —To every pound of fruit add one pint 
of boiliug water and one and a half pounds of sugar; boil 
the oranges until perfectly soft, cut them up, remove the 
pulp, and scrape well the inside of the best skins, which cut 
very fine for chips; add the water to the pulp, and strain; 
measure the liquid, add to it the sugar and chips (not too 
many), and boil fifteen or twenty minutes; skim particu¬ 
larly. 

Preeerved Strmcberriet in Jetty.—A quart of clear red cur¬ 
rant juice, two pounds of loaf-sugar; simmer twenty min¬ 
utes; then drop in, singly, a pint of cIokq whole ripe red 
strawberries—not large ones; simmer three minutes, and 
cover down in jars, carefully distributing the strawberries. 
If put into molds, it makes a pretty dish when turned out, 
especially if garnished with whipped cream. 

Currant Jetty Without Boiling. —Wash the currants and 
pick them from the stem, and for each ponnd of currants 
take one pound of sugar. Squeeze tho Juice from the cur¬ 
rants through a flannel bag, and then very Blowly stir the 
Juice into the sugar until it thoroughly Jellies. It will 
make a beautiful clear jelly, and will keep perfectly. 

Fbz-Grape Jam. —Slowly boil the grapes with a small 
piece of alum, the size of a pea, and pass them through a 
sieve. Put a pound of sugar to every pint of juice, and boil 
it—watching it carefully, or it will turn red. 

PICKLES. 

Indian PicJde .—Pull into small branches a white cauli¬ 
flower ; peel and slick the stalk; cut a small white-hearted 
cabbage in pieces; slice a corresponding quantity of onion, 
turnip, and carrots; immerse tho whole in a boiling brine 
for two minutes; drain, and afterwards shrivel them in a 
warm place; prepare a pickle of four quarts of viuegar, two 
ounces each of ginger aud long peppor, a few shalots, four 
ounces of horse-radish, and two ounces of mustard-flour; 
make it scalding hot, pour it over the vegetables iu a stone 
jar, and when cold tie down. It will be ready in a month's 
time. Instead of the mustard-meal, half the quantity of 
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} powdered turmeric may be used, and two ounces of mustard* 

< seed may be strewn amongst the other ingredients. 

< To PicJde Tomatoee. —For this purpose the small round 
? ones are the best, and each should be pricked with a fork, 

to allow some of the Juice to exude, but keep it for the 
\ pickle. Put them Into a deep earthen vessel, sprinkle ^lt 
\ between every layer, and leave them there for three days 
; covered; then wash off the salt, and cover th*m with a 

> pickle of cold vinegar, to which add the Juice, mixed with 
| a large handful of mustard-seed and one ounce each of 
l cloves and white pepper, as being generally sufficient fur 
\ one peck of fruit. It makes an excellent sauce for roast 
\ meat, and will be ready in about a fortnight 

| Pickled Oniont. —Choose small white onions, peel them, 

> and thrown few at a time in a pan of boiling salt and water- 
\ as soon as they look clear, take them out carefully, and 
' place them on a sieve to dry, then put in more, and so on 

> till all are cooked; when they are cold, put them in jam, 
j and pour spiced vinegar over them. To each quart of the 
| viuegar put one tablespoonful of whole allspice, lialf a 
| tablespoonful of pepper-grains, three or four small pieces of 
l mace, half a dozen cloves, and a tablespoonful of niustard- 
; seed; boil all these spices in the vinegar, and pour it, boiling 
\ hot, over the pickles. 

\ Cantaloupe, Citron, or Peach: Street PicJde.— The fruit must 
; be ripe, but not soft. Cut the fruit in slices, peel thickly, 
J wash and drain it To seven pounds of fruit take two quarts 
\ of vinegar, four pounds of brown sugar, one ounce each i.f 
\ ciunamou, allspice, and cloves. Boil the vinegar and sugar 
; together, taking off the scum. Add the spices ami let it 
■ boil a few minutes, then put in the fruit, and let it boil until 

> the syrup looks a little thick. 

? Red Cabbage, to PicJde. —After removing the coarse leaves 
) from some red cabbages, wipe them clean, cut them in long 
£ thin slices or shreds, and put them on a large sieve, well 
s covering them with salt, and let them drain all night; then 
^ put them into stone jars, and pour over them boiling vin- 
) egor and white pepper, in the proportion of one ounce «*f 
' pepper to a quart of vinegar, till they are covered with it. 

( To Bottle Tomatoee for Winter lee. —Pare aud core the tuma- 

; toes; add salt and pepper to taste. Boil about one hour. 
Skim all that rises to the top. Put the bottles In water and 
let them boil, and fill while they are hot and tho tomatoes 
boiling. After they are filled, put the bottles in the water, 
put in the corks lightly, boil for an hour, eorlr tightly, and 
\ seal them. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 
j Fio. i.— Walking-Dress, of Blue and Light-Ykij-ovt 

■ Plaid 8ateen. The petticoat is made of plaiu blue sateen 
with three plaited flounces. Tho overdress is mode bias, 

5 square on the right side, much puffed at the back, and 
l trimmed with white embroidery. The basque-waist baa a 

• collar, cuflV, and vest of white embroidery, and a trimming 
v around the bottom of the same. Iiat of yellow basket- 
( straw, trimmed with ml currants. 

< Fio. ii. — Evening-Dress, of Terra-Cotta Red India 
] Silk. The skirt has a side-plaiting of plain silk, «U»vs 
i which is a wide flounce of black liue. The dbublc tunic 

• is draped high, and trimmed with black lace. The vest is 
j of the plain stlk. The bodice, paniers, and back-drapery 

are of figured India silk of the color of tho skirt, are cut 
square In the neck, has half-short sleeves, and are trimmed 
with black lace. Long black kid-gloves. 

I Fio. hi.—Visiting or Garden-Party Dress, or Bm*b 

Nun’s -Veiling. Tho bottom of tho skirt is cut in deep 

■ scallops, and falls over a plain piece of cream - colored 
foulard, figured with blue corn-flowers. This blue skirt 

i forms poolers at the aide, and is much draped aft the back. 
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la front is on apron-drapery of the figured cream-colored 
foulard, and the Tost is of the same material. The blue 
bodice is laid in gathers from the shoulders to the waist, 
where It is shirred, and has a rather deep square basque at 
the back. Cream-colored crepe hat, trimmed with blue 
surah, which forms a large rosette on the left side. The 
cellar is blue, and the cuds on the full high sleeves are of 
the foulard. 

Fio. it.—House-Dress, or Cream-Colored Albatross. 
The skirt is made with side-plaitiugs. The full tunic is 
gracefully draped, and is not very long at the back. 1 he 
waist is laid in Grecian folds from the shoulders to the 
belt, opens slightly in front, crosses from the right to the 
laft, nod on the right side it falls below the belt, and form* 
part of the drapery. The bodice is square on the left side, 
and la abort at the bock. 

Fio. t.—Garden-Party Dress, or Chooolate-Colobed 
Grenadine, over a figured chocolate-colored silk. The 
bottom has two narrow kuifo-plaitings of the grenadine; 
over these falls a wide flounco of white embroidery. The 
figured silk skirt is cut in deep points, which fall over the 
white flounce. The grenadine forms full paniers and 
drapery at the back. The long bodice is of tho grenadine, 
and it is made slightly open in front, and is worn with 
a soft white lac* fichu, with only one end crossing to tho 
waist, where It is fastened with a bow of ribbon. The 
sleeves have cuffs of the white embroidery, and are finished 
with white lace. Hat of chocolate-colored straw, trimmed 
with a fold of white guura and a large cluster of plums. 

Fio ti.—Walking-Dr ess, or a Thin Woolen Material, 
or a Dark-Green Color, figured in a dull-red. The skirt 
is laid in alternate box and side plaitings, and is of the 
figured material. The fnll-pointed tunic, which opens in 
front. Is of the plain dark-green woolen, and is edged with 
a band of dark-green velvet. The bodice has souave-frouts 
opening over a full waistcoat of the plain woolen material, 

Is trimmed at the top with three butterfiy bows, and has 
a collar and cuffs of tho velvet. Dark-green high straw 
hat, ornamented with dark-red poppies 

Fio. vn.—B onnet, of Gold-Colored Braid, of a star- 
pattern, lined with black silk, and trimmed with small 
black ostrich-tips and uigretto. 

Fio. vm.— Pelerine-Mantle, or Fancy Tlotii. The 
(root buttons all the entire length. Tho hack is formed 
of double box-plaits. Coat-sloe v os. The pcleriuc-cape is 
of tho touruure style. 

Fio. ix. — V ism no-Dress, of White NunWeii.ing. The 
skirt is trimmed with flounces of the wme, made to fall 
much lower in front than at the back. The upper one is 
in the Molifcre style, fastened underneath, and turned up 
like a puff. The fiuiiier-tmiic is draped full at the side, and 
much puffed at tho back. The pelerine is of black lace, 
lined with rose-color. White erdpo bonnet, faced with 
pink, and' trimmed with pink roses. 

Fio. x.—H at, or Brown Straw, trimmed with brown 
ribbon and a large gilt butterfly. 

Fio. xi.—Fichu, or Black Jetted Lack, with a high 
collar and black satin bow. A Jabot of lace down the 
front. 

Fio. xii.—Walking-Dress. The skirt Is of dark-blue 
foulard, trimmed with many ruffles, which are fringed out 
at tho edges. The tunic and bodice are of dark-blue foulard, 
figured with cream-color. The tunic is draped very high 
on the left side, falls lower on the right side, and is much 
puffed at the back, where it falls nearly to the bottom of 
the skirt. The bodice has a gathered waistcoat of the plain 
blue foulard. Bonnet of cream-colored straw, trimmed J 
with ribbon of the same color, and a bunch of bluebells , 
•o the top. > 

Fio. xin.— Bokxet, of Black Net, trimmed with black \ 
Jet and primrose-colored feathers. } 

Fio. xsv. —Summer-Jacket, or Almond-Colored Cash- \ 
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I mere, edged with a plaiting of dark-brown silk. Ths 
fronts open over a brown silk plaiting, und the vest is of 
the same. Bruwu velvet waistband, bows, and cuffs. 

Fio. xv.—Walking • Dress, of Chocolate - Colored 
Sateen, figured with pink rose*. The skirt is laid in loug 
side-plaits. The tunic is short, full, much puffed at the 
back, and ornamented with knots-and-ends of chocolate 
< and rose-colored ribbons. The bodice is round, has a belt 
| of chocolate-colored ribbon, fusteued with a silver clasp. 

I Large linen collar, with a chocolate and rose-colored bow 
in front. Chocolate-colored straw hat, trimmed with surah 
< silk of the same color and a pink feather. 

I Fio. xvi.—H at, of Gold-Colored Straw, faced with 
black velvet, and trimmed with black und gold-colored 
feathers and aigrette. 

\ ¥ijb. xvii.—Collarette, of White Linen, trimmed with 
5 thin muslin, lace, and ribbon. f 

\ Fio. xviii.—Fashionable Summer-Toilet. Dress of 
\ rich cream-colored ulbatross. Jacket of chestnut-colored 
? cashmere, open in front, and trimmed on oach side with 
\ large tortoise-shell buttons. Vest of cream-colored and 
) chestnut-colored striped washing-silk. The vest is made 
) low, and above it is a full chemisette of tho washing-silk, 
j The largo collar is of the same. Large straw hat,of brown 
< and cream -colored striped straw, trimmed with brown 
\ velvet and feathers. 

} General Remarks. —Dresses made of but ono plain 
< material are less and less worn, and in a little while they 
j will be so uncommon that they w ill be Uistingni«hed-look- 
\ ing. Lace and embroidery each serve to help make the 
/ variety in the trimmings of dresses, when two kinds of 
• stuff are not used. Figured goods ore largely combined 
with plain ones; in white materials, pluiu or dotted mus¬ 
lins are used with white embroideries or laces. Imitation 
black Cliautilly is freely used on street-dreams and wrafis, 
\ and evening-dresses are lavishly trimmed with laces. 
, Whole dresses of black loco, worn over black or colored 
( silks, ore very fashionablo und very becoming. La*n«, 
i ginghams, sateens, and other cotton goods, are much 
\ ruffled, or trimmed with embroidery. Yoke-bodices, and 
■ tho Norfolk bodice, which is plaited lengthwise, are pop- 
j ular for thin dresses; many other thin dresses have no 
' lining; but a very pretty underwuist must bo worn with 
j these. 

j To*tnmrea are now indispensable—without the back- 
{ breadths of the skirt are very much puffed: and even then, 
' small tournun-s arc generally worn. 

j Wrap* are all small, except the long dust-cloak worn in 
] traveling, which is usuully made of pongoe. The old- 
\ fashioned “linen duster” is no longer seen. 

/ Manilas of grenadine, figured with block velvet, and 
\ trimmed with chenille fringe, are very fashionable, but 
‘t look heavy, hot, and too winter-like for the present season. 
\ Bcmtuta are usually small, and thus becoming. Hals 
; have larger brims than the spring ones, and nearly all 
' the trimming on both bonnets and hats is massed in front, 
\ or near it ou the left side. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

Very few actual novelties present themselves to be 
recorded this month. The new iron-grenadines have very 
small devices in chenille embroidered on them in colors con¬ 
trasting with the groundwork. Two shades of red go well 
with dark-blue, os does also white. Cream-white grounds, 
with small designs in dark-red or pale-blue, make np 
prettily with trimming of cream lace. In fiict, lace is wwd 
on everything, and in all sorts of ways. Raver was then 
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CHILDRENS FASHIONS 


a material which, after a long period of oblivion, took a ^ 
more prominent place in the world of fashion. Underskirts ) 
covered with black lace flounces, and with a corsage and < 
straight-plaited draperies of satin or velvet, are much worn. | 
Lace-net polonaises, lined with colored silk, are worn over l 
silk undorskirts covered with lace flounces. A lady may \ 
now employ her long-disused Chautilly flounces by mount- \ 
lug them on a colored silk foundation for an underskirt, s 
and if she has a shawl to form the draperies at the back of l 
the jtkirt, her toilette will be complete—so far, at least, as ^ 
the skirt is concerned. The corsage may be in satin to \ 
match the foundation of the skirt, or may be in plain 
black net, trimmed with Chantilly lace, and made over silk. 
All kinds of lace—guipure, lama, Spanish lace, etc.—are 
worn; but the most fashionable is either Chantilly or its 
imitation, which comes in very beautiful fine patterns. 
Some of these dresses for street-wear are composed of a 
single wide flounce, over a yard in depth, gathered Just 
below the waist, and met above the hem by a very full 
ruffle of narrower lace. The corsage is of figured net, j 
trimmed with lace ruffles. This toilette, made np over black j 
silk or black sotin-duchesse, is intended for street-wear. The 
bonnet should bn of black lace, relieved by a cluster of bril¬ 
liant flowers, and the parasol of black lace over black satin. 
The glovea may be either block or tan-colored, according 
to taste. For evening-wear, a short underskirt covered with 
white lace flounces may bo combined with an open corsage 
with half-long sleeves, In brocade or satin, having panier- 
draperies of the material. A very superb toilette In this 
style had flounces of point-lace sot on an underskirt of pale- 
lilac satin. Over the flounces fell at wide intervals long loops 
of looking-glass beads. The corsage was V-shaped, and had 
half-long sleeves; it was composed of lilac and silver \ 
brocade, and had long flat draperies behind reaching to the \ 
hem of the ehort skirt. The front and sides of the corsage $ 
were ornamented with panier-draperiee of the brocade, ' 
which met the long flat folds at the back. ' 

Beaded tulles and gauzes ore very popular; but the beads \ 
are no longer cut-glass ones, but colored pearls, matching | 
in tint the hue of the materiul on which they aro sewed { 
Pale-pink and pale-blue pearls are very pretty on tulles of > 
the some color. They are generally of the seed-pearl size, \ 
though larger beads are sometimes dotted, with good effect, ' 
over the tulle draperies of a skirt or corsage, in some more l 
solid material. A severe but very IieAUtiful style of drees, \ 
for a married lady, consists of a short skirt of very rich ^ 
faille, slightly raised at the sides, and embroidered all over J 
with large scattered roses, either in the color of the faille 
or in their natural hues. The low-necked and short-sleeved 
ooraage is In plain faille. In tea-rose color or in black, these 
dresses are especially elegant. 

Various new stylee of hair-dressing are boing tried, gen¬ 
erally without any positive remits. Some eccentric fash¬ 
ionables have tried dressing the hair very high, but the 
mode was unbecoming and did not take. Others part the 
hair on the side instead of in the centre, and when the 
forehead is covered with flat or frisfi curls, the effect is 
good. For young married ladies and young girls, the long 
catogan plait, a single heavy three-stranded braid, hanging 
down the bock, Is very much In vogue. It has the merit of 
showing off the real beauty of the hair. Sometimes it is 
caught up in a single loop, but for evening-dress wear it is 
generally suffered to hang straight at its full length. 

The reign of large hats and bonnet* is definitely over, even 
the worm weather not having called into being any revival 
of the exaggerated forms of headgear. The newest watering- 
place hats are in black or white lace, shirred over a high- 
crowned narrow-brimmed frame. The lionnets are of the 
most delicate and aerial fabric*. Tulle, lace, basket^trmws, 
and open-worked fancy straws, all In the capote shapes, are 
much worn. The latest bonnet-frame* are mere skeletons 
of wire, wrapped with surah of the color of the tulle or lace 


covering. Crocuses and dandelions, with their feathery seed- 
tufts, are the latest of the flowers used for trimming. To 
be In the height of fashion, a watering-place belle should 
carry a parasol to match her dress, either in spotted foulard 
or in gauze put on very full over a silk lining, and with a 
knot of flowers set at one side. 

In wash-dresses, all sorts of pretty patterns in white- 
grounded gayly-flowered chintzes are mado up over under¬ 
skirt* in pale-blue or pale-pink percale, covered with 
narrow plaited flounces. 

Dark-blue and chocolate glazed linens make stylish suits, 
trimmed with white linen braid. Very small black and 
white checks, trimmed with narrow black velvet, aro pop¬ 
ular for traveling-suits. Buckles are a good deal worn 
to confine the draperies of skirts. Rhine-pebblee set in 
silver being used for evening-dresses, aud Jet and colored 
mother-of-pearl for walking-costumes. All sorts of pretty 
ornament* in passementerie, such as butterflies, crescents, 
pansies, etc., ore now shown, composed of small finely-cut 
jet bead*, and are used on dresses for all occasions. They 
are made in white and colored jet, as well as in black. Cor¬ 
duroy Jackets in brown and gray shades are mode for 
seashore-wear; but they have an inelegant look, which 
Is hardly redeemed by their warmth and usefulness. 

Luct H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Bov’s Suit, or Iron-Grat Tweed. The knicker¬ 
bockers are close-fitting, and the Norfolk jacket is plaited 
back and front, and is confined below the waist by a leather 
belt. Gray straw hat, bound and trimmed with Uus 
ribbon. 

Fio. ii.—G irl’s Cobttoe, or B^oe-Colored Moussslieb- 
de-Laine. It is gathered l>ack and front, and the waist¬ 
band and bow of ribbon in front is of chestnat-colored 
ribbon. The collur is of chestnut-colored silk. Btge- 
colorod straw hat, trimmed with feathers of the ea rn s 
color and chestnut-colored ribbon. 

Fio. hi.—Little Girl’s Costume, or Dark-Red Nuh’s- 
Yrilino. The blouse-waist is gathered, and tho skirt is 
laid in fine side-plaits. The sash is fastened at the side. 
Medium-sized guipure collar. 

Fio. iv.— Girl’s Hat, or Black Straw, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet, and pink feathers. 

Fio. v, —Child’s Bathixg-Suit, or Dark-Blue Flavmkl, 
trimmed with white braid. 


0 UR PURCHASING AGENOT. 

We have established a icell-organized Purchasing Agemay, 
and are now supplying the bed selected good* at the LOWEST 
PRICES, to the entire satisfaction of all who favor «t with their 
order*. Special attention i* given to every article bought. 
We make a speciality of Ladies', Gentlemen's, and ChOdrm's 
Wear, Wedding Ovtjlts, Infant*' Wardrobe i, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Present*, etc. 

The advantage* gained by all person* sending thek order* Is 
our Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the large me m ber 
who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of cents. Circulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars mud 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served no t only eur 
readers and subscriber*, but anyone else in want of goods or 
wearing apparel. Address all orders and commmmieaiiomo 
our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

LOOK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DOWN BY THE SEA. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


HE hand that \ 
held the book | 
she had been \ 
reading drop- ) 
pedtoherside, j 
aqd her other j 
hand went up | 
to her chin, \ 
meditatively. ] 
“Oh,dear!” | 
she plaintively j 
murmured, 

“ what shall I 
do? I never j 
had a lover be- 
fore, and now 
I have two; j 
and I can’t, for j 
the life of me, j 
tell which I j 
like best.” j 
Anita Fayal, j 
as she spoke, < 
stopped on the 
rude plank f 
bridge, which \ 
crossed the j 
rush-bordered j 
willow-shaded \ 
little stream, j 
and stood, for \ 
ftill five min¬ 
utes, in pen¬ 
sive thought, 
one of the pret¬ 
tiest pictures 
that could be imagined. She had been asking 
herself that question for several days now, and 
she was still as undecided as ever. But as both 
lovers were getting more and more importunate, 
she knew she must soon come to a decision : and 
so she had stolen away, this afternoon, to this 



quiet and secluded walk, to try and make up her 
mind, taking a book with her, as a blind, saying 
she wished to be alone. 

“Dear, dear! Which shall it be?” she said. 
“ Launcelot Vaughan, or Volney Ware?” 

Launcelot Vaughan had come to Kent Island, a 
beautiful spot off the New England coast, first. He 
had many graces of person, and a great deal of 
money. The other, Volney Ware, had but little 
money, very few real graces, but quite an 
extraordinary intellect. 

“ I wonder which would be the more true,” 
she said. “ If manner can be trusted, Vaughan 
would. But then, they say, it is the silent, 
reserved, almost rude natures, like Volney’s, that 
are the most earnest, and that keep faith best.” 

The sun set, the twilight deepened, night came, 
yet Anita had not made up her mind. By this 
time she had reached a rising bluff, from which 
she could see the ocean. The moon was now 
about an hour high, trailing a long line of silver 
across the deep. “It might be a bridge to 
heaven,” she said, under her breath; “one 
almost looks to see the angels pass.” In the 
distance, the opposite shore of the bay could just 
be discerned. A few gulls flapped their wings, 
and dipped into the water, and soared heaven¬ 
ward again. “Ah, me!” she said, at last, “I 
will give it up for to-night. To-morrow I will 
come down early here: perhaps sleep will give me 
wisdom : at any rate, the freshening air will clear 
my brain.” As she turned back toward the hotel, 
she met Vaughan, seeking for her. He said, ap¬ 
parently distracted: “Oh! I was sure something 
had happened to you, though Volney, with his 
cool Boston air, said : 1 Not a bit of it; you could 
take care of yourself.’ The puppy ! How can he 
understand how one feels?” 

But sleep brought no wisdom to Anita. In 
fact, she slept but little, for Vaughan had been 
so eager, in the walk home, that she had only 
evaded committing herself with the greatest 
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DOWN BY THE SEA. 



difficulty. The fencing him off had brought on a 
headache, and it was long after midnight before 
she slept at all, and then only brokenly. She Was 
glad when the first faint streaks of dawn told 
her she might get up. So, with her pet dog, 
Bruno, a splendid Newfoundland, she started for 
the shore. A brisk walk of half an hour brought 
her to the bay, where a decayed jagged pier 
stretched out into the sea. The sun was just 
looming up through the mists, a globe of fiery- 
red: the foam-capped waves came curling in, 
almost at her feet: the breeze blew fresh and 
invigorating. 

“ It is nice,” she said, in an accent of keen 
enjoyment, taking in long breaths of the invigor¬ 
ating air. “Ah! how much better than staying 
in bed.” 

But the decision which she had come to make 
still would not determine itself. Up and down the 
beach she paced, for nearly an hour. The mists, 
by this time, had all dissipated: the breeze was 
blowing fresher and fresher; the sea sparkled in 
the suushiue. Back and forth, from headland to 


headland, she paced the shelving strand of the 
land-locked bay ; now watching the fishing-sloops 
standing off and on, as they trailed for snap- 
mackerel, now trying to count the gulls that 
screamed, and dipped, and soared, and screamed 
again. 

Suddenly, she heard a step behind her, and 
turning, saw a lithe manly figure, in a blue and 
white flannel bathing-suit, that came bounding 
down the rocks. 

“Good-morning!” cried Volney Ware, gayly, 
for it was he. “ Excuse my dress, Miss Anita. 
1 had no idea of meeting you here at thi^ hour. 
1 came down for a plunge before breakfast.” 

Anita held out her hand, with a frank sweet 
smile. " Good - morning, Mr. 
Ware,” she replied. 

The joy that had leaped into 
his face, as he saw her, was 
eclipsed for a moment. 

“ You promised to call me 
Volney,” he said, in a tone of 
reproach; but still holding fast 
the hand she had given him. 

Anita suddenly drew the hand 
away, and her eyes fell. 

“ I know,” she said, with 
heightened color; “but, on con¬ 
sideration—” 

••I do not wish you to con¬ 
sider,” he burst forth, impetu¬ 
ously. “ Can’t you grant me 
even that little boon? It would 
not bind you to anything. 
Heaven knows, you grant me little enough!” 

“ What right have you to exact anything of 
me?” Anita cried, with quick resentment, that 
cut him to the heart. 

“Don’t!” he said, putting up his hand, as 


\ though he would ward off a fatal blow. “ For 
< God’s sake, be kind to me, Anita, if you can’t be 
j anything else!” 


His look and manner melted her. 

> “I did not mean to be unkind, Volney,” she 
j said, softly; “but—but you know—” 

“ 1 know you are an angel,” he cried, snatching 
her hand, and pressing it to his lips. 

The act, somehow, did not offend her; never¬ 
theless, she drew the hand away. 

{ “ I have never deceived you,” she said, in a 

| low tone. “ I have told you that I really do not 
know how much, or how little, I care for you—” 

\ lie interrupted her, impetuously. 

\ “I am an ingrate,” he cried. “Forgive me! 

| But oh ! if you knew how I worship the very 
j ground you tread on.” 

A restless flame burned in his eyes, that were 
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blue, or gray, just as the light struck them; a j bath. Good-bye,” with a gay nod. “We shall 
taint flush overspread his fair face, and the I meet at lunch, I suppose.” 
morning sunshine matched its beams with his j “Good-bye—my darling!” he answered; but 
yellow curls. \ the last words were not audible. 

Anita looked at him, and wondered what there j Anita had gathered up her skirts, and was 
was about his face, that, though his features were \ beginning to clamber up the rocks, waving aside 
not nearly so handsome, rendered him, at times, J all his gallant offers of assistance. When she 
even more pleasing than Launcelot Yaughan. S reached the top, she started off, without looking 
“ I must be going,” she said, presently. “ Uncle j back once to catch the eager eyes that followed 
will be waiting to go in to breakfast. Good- \ her. She had gone but a little distance, however, 
morning, Mr.—Volney. Don’t go out very far. j when she encountered what seemed, at first, a 
There is a heavy surf on, as you may see, and \ young Greek god, but clad in a yellow and black 
you may find the undertow too much for you.” i striped bathing-suit. 

“ Would you really care, if—” \ “ Launcelot!” she exclaimed. “ Why, are you 

“Now, don’t be foolish! Go and take your J going in bathing, too?" 



“Why shouldn’t I?” he retorted, with bitter 
sarcasm in his look and tone. “Unless Mr. 
Ware monopolizes the privilege.” 

“ How silly you are !” Anita replied. “ You 
act like a child.” 

•• I act just as you force me to. What do you 
mean by evading answering me, last night, and 
now coming down here to meet Ware, and at this 
hour in the morning?” 

“ Who said I came here to meet him ?” 

•• 1 saw you with him.” 

“ Oh ! A spy over my actions.” 

His dark handsome face flushed angrily. The 
w ultry passion in his eyes burst into a flame that 
u' tually seemed to emit sparks of fire. 

•Anita!” he cried, hoarsely, as he strode up 


to her, and laid one hand forcibly upon her wrist. 
“ Don’t trifle with me! Did you, or did you not, 
come here to meet Volney Ware?” 

“Let me go,” was her angry answer. “You 
are behaving like a madman.” 

“ No! You shall not go till you have given 
me what I ask. Anita, let me kiss you—-just 
once!” 

“Sir!” Her voice.flashed forth more indig¬ 
nantly than ever. 

“ It would not hurt you,” he said, bitterly. 
“Ha!” with sudden fierce jealousy; “have 
you ever suffered him to kiss your lips?” 

“ How dare you ?” 

“ I saw him kiss your hand. Deny it if you 

can/’ « 
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She shrank back trembling, before the furious \ The dark thoughts that welled out of his 
passion that blazed in his eyes, as he spoke. But j passionate soul were interrupted, by a sharp, 
she made no answer. I involuntary cry for help. 

“ Ha—he did!” cried Launcelot, savagely. \ He looked up. Ware had been suddenly drawn 
“And so will I. There—and there—and there.” \ into a hole by the undertow, and was now strug- 
And, in spite of her struggles, he seized her, \ gling for his life. 

held her fast, and kissed her, first on one cheek, Launcelot Yaughan knew that Ware could not 
and then on the other. At last she succeeded in \ swim, just as well as he knew that he himself 
breaking away from him: assisted, perhaps, by \ could: yet he saw Volney sink once, even twice, 
Bruno, who had begun to growl ominously. \ without moving a muscle to aid him. 

“ I will never, never forgive you,” she cried, j But he was not totally bad at heart. So, when 
and then burst into tears. { Yolney rose to the surface again, Launcelot 

A quick spasm of pain crossed his face. $ Yaughan dashed into the water, and seized hold 

“ Don’t say that, for God’s sake,” he cried, \ of him, just as he was sinking again, 
huskily. “ 1 am a brute, I know. But I lovS \ It would have been a very simple matter to 
you better than my own salvation, and I couldn’t \ buoy Volney up with one arm, and strike out for 
control myself. Anita—darling—forgive me.” \ shore with the other; but Launcelot Yaughan did 
“ Let me pass, sir. I am going home.” \ no such thing: his mind, clouded by jealous 

He stepped aside out of her path, and stood passion, entertained no such thought, 
passively, while she wefft by, his eyes following ««You were almost gone that time, Mr. Ware,” 
her till she was out of sight. Then, turning on j he said, shortly, as he kept Yolney’s head above 
his heel abruptly, he strode on in the direction of \ water, but made no attempt to take him ashore, 
the beach. J It was several moments before Volney bad 

Volney Ware, wholly unconscious of his rival’s \ breath to answer, 
proximity, and thoughtlessly happy in the slight j “Yes,” he gasped, faintly; “pretty nearly.*' 
hope Anita had given him, had plunged into the | “You might be drowned yet,” Yaughan ob- 

water, and was now sporting gayly among the \ served, with cruel deliberation. “ If I were to 

waves. j let go of you, your life wouldn’t be worth much. " 

Launcelot Yaughan stood in the shadow of the “ Not much,” Yolney answered, with a ghastly 
rocks, watching him with a face overcast by the attempt at a smile. # 

gloom of jealous passion. j “Do you value your life very highly—highly 

“One of us will win her,” he muttered, j enough to pay any price for it?” 

“ Which Bhall it be? If it be Volney Ware—no, j “What price?” his teeth chattering with a 

no! That is impossible. Curse him ! If he had f nervous chill, which no amount of bravery could 
never crossed my path, I might have won her.” j repress. “ What do you mean ?” 
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“ I mean this/’ with a look that could not be < 
misunderstood: “If you will promise me now, 
on jour honor, that you will leave Kent Island 
to-morrow, and renounce forever all pretensions 
to Miss Fayal’s favor, I will save your life. If 
you won't promise me that, I shall swim ashore, 
and you may take care of yourself the best way 
you can.” 

He spoke with quick passionate utterance, and 
Yolney Ware knew that he meant what he said. 

For a moment, the helpless man viewed his 
rival with a glance in which unlimited scorn 
was expressed: but not a sign of fear or hesi¬ 
tation did he manifest. 

“ Launcelot Vaughan,” he said, meeting his 
rival’s eyes with a look of utter contempt, “I 
always suspected you, and now I know you for 
an infamous scoundrel. I love Anita Fayal, and, 
before God, I believe she loves me. I would 
sooner die than give her up. You may leave me 
to drown, if you see fit.” 

The calm confidence of his manner fairly 
infuriated Vaughan. 

“Curse you!” he cried, loosening his hold, 
and striking out for himself. “ Much good 
you’ll make by this.” 

Yolney sank, almost the same instant. But 
Launcelot Vaughan swam coolly to the shore, 
and when he gained it, he turned his back, 
and walked rapidly away. But he did not go 
far. Though he had a murderer’s loathing and 
horror for the scene of his crime, he soon felt an 
irresistible impulse to look back. 

“He must be quite dead now,” he muttered. 

“ I wonder if the body will come Ashore ? Had I 
not better return, and give the alarm, or feign 
ignorance of the whole matter?” 

He turned and retraced his steps, almost uncon¬ 
sciously. Suddenly he started, and staggered j 
back, with a ghastly pallor on his face. For 
there, on the hard white beach, just in front of j 
him, lay Volney Ware. More than this! Anita i 
Fayal, with drenched clothes and dripping hair, \ 
was seated beside him, with his head on her lap. \ 

A very few words will explain how this came 
about Anita, overcome by her interview with \ 
Vaughan, had sunk on the nearest stone, the j 
moment he had left her. Here, soon after, she 
thought she heard a cry of distress. At first, she i 
fended it all imagination; but the idea grew on 
her; and finally she rose, and looked over the j 
bank. There, to her horror, she saw Volney 
sinking, and Vaughan walking leisurely away. 
In a moment she had descended to the beach, and 
calling to Bruno, who had fbllowed her, “Seize 
him, sir, seize him!” had rushed into the sea. The 
faithful dog had caught the drowning man as he 
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sank for the last time, and dragged him to Anita’s 
side, happily not dead, though unconscious. 

As Anita lifted her pale anxious face, and 
ceased, for a moment, her chafing of Volney’s 
hands and temples, Launcelot Vaughan felt a 
sickening chill of despair at his heart. 

“ Help me, for the love of heaven !” she cried, 
appealingly, forgetful of everything but Volney’s 
danger. “ He has tainted.” 

“ I see it now I” Vaughan cried, in a strange 
harsh voice. “ Y6u love him 1” 

“ Yes,” Anita answered, with a proud uplifting 
of her head. «• I love him! I know it now. He 
is more to me than all the world; he is more to 
me than life itself.” 

Vaughan passed his hand over his eyes with a 
low despairing cry. 

“ Help me !” Anita prayed. “ Help me, and 
I will say nothing.” 

Vaughan looked at her a moment, his face 
distorted with passion. 

“ Help you—help him ?” he cried, grinding his 
teeth in impotent rage. “ No, by heaven, I will 
not!” And turning on his heel, he hurried away, 
like one pursued by demons. 

When Volney Ware opened his eyes, Anita was 
bending over him, and one of his hands was 
pressed close to her lips. 

He looked up with an eager glance of inquiry, 
and a tremor of happiness thrilled his whole 
being, at the answering smile. 

“ You saved my life,” he whispered. “ Darling, 
what are you going to do with it?” 

Anita bent fcer lovely head, and kissed him 
softly on the brow. 

“ I am going to try and make it a happy life,” 
she answered. “ Volney, I love you.” 

The name of Launcelot Vaughan was not 
spoken between them then. They saw him no 
more, but three days later his body was washed 
ashore; and they suspected, only too certainly, 
that his fate had been that of the suicide. 

Long afterwards, when Anita was Volney’s 
happy wife, he ventured to speak, for once, of 
bis former rival. 

“Darling,” be asked, softly, “do you think 
that you were ever tempted to love him?” 

“ No,” Anita answered; “ up to that dreadful, 
dreadful da/,” and she covered her face with her 
hands, “ I thought I cared for you both equally, 
and for neither more than as a friend. But— 
but when I saw you in the water,” and she flung 
herself into his arms, “ I knew better; I knew 
that I loved you, and had loved you, all along. 
Oh, Volney! It makes me shudder to think 
of it. But let us talk of something else. I 
cannot bear to speak of this.” 
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ONLY A STREET-ARAl 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


If they had seen him lying on the pavement in ' 
the blaze of a Neapolitan sun, or, half-naked as ; 
he was, crouching on Arabian «sands, poetical- 
souled young ladies, and people generally who 
consider themselves artistic and esthetic, might 
have called him “picturesque,” and bestowed a 
few copper coins upon his needs. But alas ! for 
his empty stomach and aching limbs, the romance- 
inspiring skies of Italy did not shine upon his 
wretchedness, and, save in name, he had no 
connection whatever with the Ishmaelite of the 
desert. He was only a miserable street-Arab on 
the prosaic stones of New York, an uninteresting, 
ragged, dirty, ill-savored home product. From 
the crown of his unkempt head to the soles of 
his unshod feet, his whole person was as savage 
an irony upon our wordy nineteenth century’s 
philanthropic boasts, as well could be. 

His years just made up a decade ; but the full 
chronicle of their details would have filled a 
volume, though with nothing to offer, from the 
first page to the last, which could excite interest, 
cither on the ground of dramatic incident or 
tragic novelty. His woes were as commonplaoe 
as they were common. Footsore and weary, 
pinched by cold, wrung by hunger-pangs, he sat 
huddled on a curb-stone, and the eager crowd 
Bwept past. At length, however, a burly giant in 
uniform, who had been lounging over an area¬ 
railing, deep in conversation with a servant-girl, 
had his tete-a-tete interrupted, and looked about 
for some other source of interest or occupation. A 
trio of half-drunken young men passed, laughing, 
singing, jostling unwary passengers; but they 
were well dressed, and might very possibly be the 
sons of civic dignitaries, so the giant smiled 
amiably at their sport, and turned his eyes away. 
But his glance, at last, fell on the small figure, 
and at once the smile faded from his lips, and his 
beer-dimmed orbs grew stern at the sight of this 
offender. A well-directed tap from his club sent: 
the boy sprawling into the gutter, and his magis¬ 
terial voice called, savagely: 

“Get up and move on, you young villain, or 
I'll move you! No sniveling—I Yemember you 
perfectly—I’ve warned you before.” 

He had never set eyes on the creature till then ; 
but surely law could not complain, if her minister 
was as blind as she is said to be. 

The bov hobbled away, and the giant sought 
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] the nearest drinking-saloon to refresh himself 
after his laudable exertions, and plenty of influ¬ 
ential citizens saw him standing at the bar, and 
never dreamed of entering a protest against it. 

On the boy went, as fast as his miserable legs 
would carry him—across Union Square, which 
needed more benches than it possessed, to afford 
repose to the homeless wanderers gathered there: 
then up Broadway, reproached, pushed aside like 
some noisome insect, so frightened by his late 
encounter with justice that he dared not even 
beg—on the lad plodded. He turned down a 
cross-street, stately with noble mansions on either 
side, actuated by no reason—impelled only by 
the instinct which would lead a hunted dog to 
forsake a crowded thoroughfare. 

He looked about. There was no policeman in 
view, so he ventured to seat himself on the steps 
of a church. The late autumnal sun warmed 
somewhat his chilled extremities, and a crust that 
he had tremblingly plucked from a barrel of 
garbage checked for the moment the gnawing at 
his vitals. He was, for the moment, undisturbed. 

The bell in the steeple struck the hour. Its 
echoes touched some chord in his memory, and 
took him back to days—oh, how far off they 
looked!—blessed by a mother’s tender love— 
holding too the luxury of clean clothes, plentiful 
food, and a warm bed. He could recollect some¬ 
thing, tiny as he had been, of her loss. She had 
told him she was going to heaven, but he had 
forgotten where she said heaven was, just as he 
had forgotten what became of him for a long, 
long while after her departure. 

At a certain point, his father found a plaoe in 
his recollections. But they were together in a 
dismal room, and he was often hungry then, and 
*his father used to lie for hours asleep on the floor 
and curse him when he disturbed his slumbers by 
crying. Then sometimes his father'used to cTy 
himself, and be good and kind ; at others, he sat 
at a table and marked on a piece of wood with 
some instrument, and after such seasons food was 
plenty for awhile. Then another woman appeared, 
whom he refhsed to call mother; but she always 
treated him well, though she and his father 
quarreled frequently, and he had grown old 
enough to understand that it was because his 
new friend refused to let her earnings go for 
opium and drink. 
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And he remembered one day when he had been | A knot of smaller boys, of a different class, 
out with her, and on their return they found the j had paused on their way home from school 
ftither stretched silent and stiff on the bed, and to watch the performance; but though belong- 
there was a crowd in the room, and somebody i ing to the type of what are conventionally 
said he had poisoned himself. j termed “the sons of gentlemen,” neither birth, 

And on and on his memory traveled, often j breeding, nor scholastic truining seemed to have 
encountering gaps which it could not fill, till, j developed any more merciful traits in their 
within a period that seemed recent, he was with j nature than were exhibited by the pair of vaga- 
his step-mother, in a still more miserable chamber, 5 bonds. The little crowd shouted and laughed, 
and she had another husband who abused them j their enjoyment reaching a climax when the 
both, though she tried hard to protect him, and poor street-Arab woke, and, from an instinct 
since then he had always been hungry and cold, j of self-preservation, began to struggle wildly 
Finally, the one human creature who had against his tormentors. lie struck out blindly 
mercy on him died also, and he was helpless in with hands and feet, and the taller of his captors 
the hands of the drunken fiend. They lived j cuffed his ears soundly, while the group of boyish 
in a low den, full of men and women vile and j gentlemen cried: 

degraded as himself, and the boy was taught to j “ Give it him ! Thrash him! Serves him 
beg, and beaten because he would not steal. He j right, if he can’t take a joke!” 
did not perhaps understand that there was any j The captive freed himself at length, and dashed 
reason why he should not steal. Everybody about blindly away. The two vagrants retreated. But 
him did, and the boys of his own age, who were \ the school-boys, seeing the victim run, set after 
expert in the art, stood high in favor; only he him in a mad chase, just to gratify that instinct 
had promised his kind Sally that he never would, ! for hunting any animal seeking escape which is 
and neither persuasions nor blows could induce ? so strong in most lads at that age. 
him to break his word. i The Arab was in the middle of the street; a 

He wore out the patience of his companions at \ Victoria, drawn by a puir of restive horses, came 
length. They beat him cruelly and banished him j dashing along ; the beasts shied, and the coach- 
from among them, and in his terror he had wan- i man, in a rage, gave the little fellow a vicious 
dered off to another part of the city, afraid even s’ cut with his whip. He staggered back, barely 
to linger in the neighborhood. The first night he J escaped a blow from the* wheel, and fell flat on 
had crawled into a covered wagon and slept, but j the pavement. 

on the second he was discovered and driven out, \ A lady and gentleman were seated in the 
and now the third day of homelessness was more \ vehicle; the former uttered a cry, and ordered 
than half gone. His appeals for charity had J the coachman to stop. The man pretended not 
during that time procured him exactly one J to hear; but a second summons, too peremptory 
cent on three different occasions, twice a bit of j to be disregarded, followed quickly. The lady 
bread, and half's dozen recommendations from i attempted to rise; observing this, the footman 
lynx-eyed policemen “to move on, they knew him | sprang down from his seat, but the gentleman 
well for the worst little rascal on their beat.” < beside her laid tys hand on her arm, saying: 

He fell asleep on the church-steps. But I can- i “ Good gracious, Florence, what are you trying 
not, with any regard to truth, seek to cast a halo > to do?” 

of poetry about him by describing bis slumbers, “To see if that poor boy is hurt,” she 
visited by wonderful visions of paradisaical light > answered ; “ as one of you three men ought to 
and beauty. His dreams did not soar above the > have done before now.” 

fancied realization of his material needs: and j “By Jove!” muttered the gentleman, staring 
before long even, those forsook him. He sank j at her in amazement, while he still kept his hand 
down into darkness filled with vague trouble, ? on her arm. 

which gradually assumed the shape of his old j M He ain’t hurt, Miss Morton, he ain’t!” said 

torments till he was back in the custody of the \ the footman^ eying the small figure with as much 

wretches who had exiled him, and Sally’s hus- disgust as if afflicted with the delicate organiza- 
hond was beating his head with a boot-jack. He i tion of bis betters. 

woke to find the pain a reality. Two young j “ Let go my arm, Horace—I want to get out!” 

ruffians, some years his senior, had seen him, j the lady said, in a voice half imperious, half 
and after amusing themselves for awhile by pleading. 

pinching his ears and pulling hi9 hair, had j “ My dear girl, the boy is all right—see, he is 
conceived the idea of tying a bit of rope to his j picking himself up.” 

ankle and dragging him down the steps. \ “ I said so,” cried the footman, triumphantly 
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4 i Got more lives than a cat, them wretches,” 
added the eoachman, in a tone which he did not 
intend to reach his mistress’s ears; but she caught 
the words, and a glow of indignation crossed the 
cheeks which terror had suddenly blanched. 

44 If you are ever guilty of such conduct again, 
Martin,” she said, coldly, 44 you will leave my 
service! It is no thanks to you that the poor 
child was not killed outright.” 

In an instant the coachman looked contrite 
enough; the footman’s contemptuous expression 
changed to one of the deepest interest, and he 
called to the boy: 

“Xou’re all right, ain’t you?” 

“ I—I do’ know,” the boy replied, looking 
vaguely about. 

“ You will be, when you take hold of this,” 
added the gentleman, tossing him several pieces 
of silver. “ Now drive on, Martin; we shall be 
late.” 

“ Stop!” the young lady said again. . “ I will 
not leave the boy in this way, Horace.” 

“ By Jove!” was all the elegant dandy could a 
second time articulate, and he leaned resignedly 
bock in his seat, watching his companion with an 
astonishment which the two domestics evidently 
shared, though long habits of subserviency pre¬ 
vented their showing it so openly. 

The boy had picked up the money, and stood 
dividing his gaze between it and the vehicle, 
mechanically rubbing his bruised shoulder with 
one hand; but, in spite of his sort of dazed stupe¬ 
faction, his whole attitude was that of a timid 
animal ready to flee at the slightest cause. 

The lady beckoned to him. He started, took a 
step forward, then halted, evidently undecided 
whether to approach or run away. 44 Come here, 
my little fellow,” she called, and the sweet 
kindly tones gave him courage. He went close 
to the carriage and stood staring at her, his 
untutored fancy filled with a vague wonder at the 
iovely young face bent toward him—but wonder¬ 
ing still more that the soil eyes should regard him 
so pityingly and the musical voice address him 
so gently. 

“ You are sure you are not hurt?” she asked. 

He shook his head, still rubbing his shoulder. 

44 Why don’t you answer, when the lady speaks 
to you?” demanded the gentleman, sharply. 
“Take off* your cap, you young heathen!” 

“ Please leave him to me, Horace!” she said, 
in a low tone; “ you only frighten him.” 

44 Frighten a little street-Arab !” he exclaimed, 
with an ironical laugh, while the coachman ftir- 
tively shook his whip as the nearest approach he 
dared make to gratify his longing to give the 
beggar a sound thrashing. 


The boy had not glanced toward the gentleman, 
though he pulled off his tattered headgear at the 
command, his wondering eyes still fastened on tha 
lady. 

44 What is your name, my boy ?” she inquired. 

It was so long since he had heard it, that the 
Ishmaelite was actually forced to reflect before he 
could recall Jiis own rightful appellation. 

44 Jack Stoner,” he responded, at length; 4a I 
know mother used to call me Johnny, but Sally 
said Jack was just the same.” 

44 Is your mother not living?” she inquired. 

44 1 bain’t got none,” he replied; “Sally’s 
dead, too—oh, ever so long ago.” 

4 ‘And your father?” 

“Pizen,” said the boy; “ drink made him do 
it—oh, afore Sally died, long enough.” 

44 Where do you live?” 

44 Nowhere.” 

44 Is there nobody to care for you—nobody to 
whom you belong?” 

He hesitated, as if not really comprehending; 
she put the question again, and he said, with a 
half-laugh that held a sob: 

44 Unless Sally’s man—but he drove me out, 
’cause I wouldn't steal.” 

44 Really, Florence, this is too absurd!” cried 
the young gentleman, impatiently. 44 We are 
behind time already—the idea of stopping to 
listen to that little rascal’s falsehoods.” 

“Are orphanage and misery such rare things, 
Horace, that there is no probability of the boy’s 
story being true?” she asked, quietly. 

44 My little follow, I am in great baste, but I 
want you to come to my house^ to-morrow. I 
have no father or mother either, so I can be 
sorry for children like you.” She opened her 
reticule and took out a card. 44 Can you read?” 

44 Read?” be repeated, doubtftilly; then the 
meaning of the question seemed to strike him. 
“Newspapers? 'No, I can’t; but Leathery Tom 
could—he used to let me sell ’em sometimes.” 

44 Put this in your pocket,” she said ; “ it tells 
my name, ond where my house is.” She read 
the name and address twice over—made him 
repeat it. “ Now, keep the card, so that if you 
forget, you can ask somebody to read it to you.” 

44 1 shan’t forget,” he said. 

44 That’s right! The gentleman has given you 
money—” 

“ More than enough,” interrupted that person¬ 
age. 

“ You know where to get a lodging?” she 
asked. 

“Get a—” 

44 Where to sleep. And something to eat—I 
am sure you are hungry.” 
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“Araye,” he answered. “ I spread in a cart 
night afore last; but last night they whanged me 
out, and threatened to set the cops arter me: I 
hain't done nuthin’, but the cops won’t never let 
me alone.” 

“ Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful 1 ” the lady mur¬ 
mured, turning towards her companion, while \ 
great tears filled her eyes. “ I cannot even half 
understand what he says.” 

“ He means that he is in bad odor with the 
policemen—and no doubt there’s good reason,” 
the gentleman replied, with a sneer. “Now, 
Florence, if you can tear yourself away from 
this interesting phenomenon—” 

“ This poor creature whose misery is a reproach 
to us?—a proof of the guilt that lies at the doors 
of people like you and me!” she cried, vehe¬ 
mently. “ Let me alone, Horace—shame on you 
—let me alone!” Then, startled by her own 
violence, she forced herself to pause, and turned 
again to the boy. “Come to-morrow noon, my 
little fellow; I shall be at home by that time. 
Stand away from the wheels. Take care of your¬ 
self ; have a good meal and a comfortable bed: 
now good-bye. Drive on, Martin.” 

The boy stood gazing at the carriage till it dis¬ 
appeared round the corner, then he retreated to 
the sidewalk, still grasping the money in his 
hand. As he was searching for a place in the 
recesses of his rags in which he might secure it, 
the larger of the two ruffians, who had a little 
while previous assaulted him, dashed out from 
behind a pile of lumber and bricks that marked 
the site of a new house, and, before the child was 
aware of his approach, skilfully wrenched the 
pieces out of his grasp, and started to run. 

The boy caught him by the coat, shrieking: 

“It’s mine! it’s mine! Qiveitback!” 

“Shut up, or I’ll kill yer,” cried the precocious 
young villain. “There’s a cop at the N corner; 
he’ll nab yer ef he hears, and I’ll tell him yer 
stole it.” 

“ The lady give it to me: it’s mine! ” 

“ Wal, she meant yer to divide with me; or 
she would, ef she’d a-seen wot a interestin’ indi- 
widdle I be, on’y I wuz too modest to shove 
myself ahead. Now, shut up! Ain’t I goin’ to 
give yer five cents, and a pile more’n anybody 
else would? Now, nab that, and hook it.” 

He dropped a nickel piece on the pavement, 
and took his own advice as to “hooking it”: 
running with such speed towards Broadway, that 
he was lost to sight before the plundered little 
wretch could straighten himself under the pain 
of a parting blow he bad received in his chest. 

Miss Morton and her cousin were borne swiftly 
away towards one of the North River ferries, 


bound for the house of a relative, on Hoboken 
Heights, at which they were to remain till the 
morrow. Their drive was a very silent one for 
some time. But when Florence recovered suffi¬ 
ciently from the sorrowftil abstraction into which 
she had fallen, she perceived by the expression 
of Mr. 'Winston’s handsome face that he was in 
; a terribly-injured mood. Florence’s vehement 
character often led her into hasty words which 
she repented, and now she set herself to appease 
the young gentleman, and, after the hesitation 
due to bis wounded dignity, he consented to be 
amiable. 

Miss Morton was the possessor of those two 
doubtful blessings—great wealth and great per¬ 
sonal beauty. Her mother bad died years before, 
her father some eighteen months previous, and, 
before his death, she became engaged to her 
cousin — Horace Winston—rather through her 
parent’s influence and her sympathy for the 
young man’8 ardently-expressed adoration than 
because her own heart had spoken in his favor. 

They were to be married soon, and since 
accepting bis hand, Florence had .loyally tried 
to find complete happiness in his affection, and 
to blind herself to the fact that so far from com¬ 
munity of tastes uniting them, no two persons 
could have fewer in common. He was a showy, 
superficial, vain, selfish dandy, and though such 
heart as he possessed was given to her, she owed 
the offering solely to her loveliness and her 
money: for he was as incapable of understanding 
her mental gifts and her womanly delicacy as a 
blind man of appreciating a beaptiful sunset. 
Florence, though a general favorite, was regarded 
ns odd, and held many theories whereat her wise 
relatives and her world-at-large shook their heads, 
though an heiress of such weight was not to be 
rudely chidden; and they told themselves that 
when the enthusiasm of early youth was past 
she would discard these errors, and become as 
indifferent to the struggles and complaints of 
the troublesome poor as it was the duty of a fine 
lady to be. 

Miss Morton was something much better than 
a philanthropist. She had a genuine love for her 
species, earnest sympathy for suffering, and an 
active living religion which permeated every 
thought and act, and taught her to regard her 
vast wealth as a solemn binding stewardship. 

During these later months, in which the attain¬ 
ment of her legal minority left her free to begin 
the realization of plans which had been the 
dream of her girlhood, so many causes for dissent 
and difficulty had arisen between her and her 
betrothed, that the doubts which from the first 
had troubled her grew so strong that nothing 
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but the dread of joining him, and the fear of a chat, and was persuaded to spend a solitary 
doing wrong, kept her from breaking her en- evening by the inducement of supper and gin. 
gagement. The boy wandered about the avenue for awhile, 

But, blind in his fatuity, Mr. Horace Winston and at last an irresistible impulse led him back 
strove on all occasions to lead her, asserted his to the house. He crept down the basement-steps; 
supremacy with provoking complacency, pointed the door of the garbage-closet, just under the 
out the fallacy of her theories, reviled the poor front entrance, was ^jar: he stole in there, lay 
os their own enemies, and on this very evening, down behind the barrels, and fell asleep, 
in the presence of their relatives and sundry It was long after midnight before the servant* 
guests, waxed witty at Florence’s expense, and j returned; they found the old charwoman on the 
convulsed his audience with laughter by his tren* j floor in the kitchen, drunk, and tied hand and 
chant caricature of the late interview between j foot. She had a very confUsed recollection of 
“dear romantic Flo and her new-found elfin-| what had happened beyond the fact that she had 
prince, disguised as a atreet-Arab.” \ been wakened by a sudden light; something hod 

Meanwhile, the little Arab was wandering \ been thrown over her head, and then she was 
about in the chill of the autumn twilight, not j pinioned, and went to sleep again, 
knowing where, in all the length and breadth of \ It was discovered that the safe had been broken 
the great city, to seek a shelter. The nipkel J open, silver and jewels stolen, and the chambers 
thrown to him by his robber had served to buy 1 above thoroughly ransacked. The nearest police- 
food, then he had taken up his aimless march s man vras summoned; he wasted a good deal of 
again. Suddenly a thought struck him which \ time going over the premises, was treated to wine 
held comfort: he would go to the lady’s house. J by the butler, grew eloquent in theories, and 
True, she had bidden him wait till morning; ; finally somebody chanced to open the door of the 
but when he told her his story, she would not closet, and perceived the sleeping boy. 
be angry: she was so good, so kind, that, slight Thefre was a great commotion, and the whole 
reason as experience had given him to trust any household swooped out to capture the daring 
human being, he could trust to her. burglar. The pbliceman thrust them all aside 

He remembered perfectly her name, and the valiantly, and speedily clubbed the robber into 
address she had made him repeat. He was not insensibility, and dragged him off to the station- 
certain how to go to Madison Avenue, but a peri- house. 

patctic newspaper-monger directed him—actually The next morning. Miss Morton appeared 
without a curse, too. rather late; the fhmily were already assembled 

It was nearly dark when he reached the stately ] at the breakfast-table. As she entered the room, 
mansion, and stood hesitating many moments Horace Winston called: 

before he gained courage to ring the basement- *« I hope you have got a lesson at last, Flo, my 
bell, then fortified himself by remembering that dearest. Your newest bit of philanthropy has 
he had the bit of pasteboard safe; the servants been well rewarded. Your Arab led burglars to 
would not drive him away when he displayed the house last night; they broke open the tire- 
this sign of their mistress’s favor. He rang; proof—” 

there was no response; and, desperate from “ I don’t believe it,” she interrupted, passion¬ 
waiting, he tried again. An old woman appeared, atcly. 

and sharply ordered him off the premises. She “ My dear, here is the full account in the 
was as deaf as a post, and, into the bargain, his Herald.” 

experience told him that she had been drinking. “I don’t believe that boy had anything to do 
She slammed the door i*i his face, and he went with it.” 

up the steps and stood in the street, staring at The whole party overwhelmed her with scorn: 
the house, every window in whose front was there were the full details of his capture by that 
dajk. The aunt who lived with Miss Morton active praiseworthy policeman—Fagan, 
was absent, and the whole staff of servants, from Miss Morton ordered her carriage, and she and 
the august B^eward down to the lowest scullion, her cousin returned at once to her house. Since 
had taken advantage of their lady’s absence to needs must, the servants, butler,' and all made 
take an evening out. The butler had locked a clean breast of their lack of trust; but the old 
the silver in the safe, charged his subordinates charwoman had been arrested on suspicion, and 
to be carefUl, and departed. Each underling had the boy was safe; as soon as he could talk, of 


followed his example, and at length the dwelling oourse, he would reveal the whole story, 
was left in the sole charge of a charwoman, a As soon as he could talk ? Alas, that energetic 
relative of the cook’s, who had dropped in for \ Fagan had clubbed him a little too thoroughly, 
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and it had been necessary to carry him to Belle¬ 
vue Hospital. 

41 Is the carriage still at the door?” demanded 
Miss Morton; and when informed that it was, 
she hurried out of the house so rapidly that she 
was already in the Victoria before her cousin 
could overtake her. 

“ Where are you going? Are you crazy, Flo?” 
he asked, irately. 

“Going?” she repeated. “To learn if I have 
been the innocent means of that poor 'child’s 
being murdered.” 

“You mustn’t; it will get in the papers; the 
whole thing is bad enough now,” expostulated he. 

For the first time he saw not only indignation, 
but scorn in her eyes. 

“ Luckily, my name is not the same as yours, 
so the publicity need not trouble you,” she cried. 
44 Martin, drive to the Bellevue Hospital as fast 
as the horses can go. No, Horace, you needn’t 
come: 1 don’t want you.” 

But he sprang into the carriage, and away they 
dashed. He argued, he scolded, he plead; she 
turned a deaf ear alike to all: for a time, when 
she did speak, her face and words reduced him to 
silent frenzy. 

“That boy is innocent,” she said; “and if it 
costs me half my fortune, I will prove it! If he 
dies, I’ll spend the remainder, if it be necessary, 
to bring his murderer to justice!” 

They reached the hospital—were kept waiting 
a little—then a young, quiet, determined-lookihg 
man appeared. He was the surgeon attending 
the boy, and not dreaming of the effect his words 
would produce, at once declared his fear that the 
little fellow could not live. Miss Morton’s burst 
of grief, which nearly crushed her cousin with 
shame, at least proved there was one person who 
could understand her feelings—the doctor was 
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full of sympathy, and thought her idea of the 
boy’8 innocence plausible. 

They went up to the ward in which he lay 
on a narrow bed: covered with bandages, mute, 
insensible. Three days elapsed before he could 
think coherently enough to speak. 

44 It’s no use,” he said, when questioned; 
“nobody’ll believe—’cept the lady might, if she 
was here—but I’ll be dead soon anyhow.” 

Miss Morton soon appeared, to pay her daily 
visit; and when he saw her standing near, the 
child lifted his maimed hands, crying: 

44 1 didn’t—I didn’t! He stole the money, all 
but a nickel! I went to your house—then I slid 
into the ash-bin—and then the cop beat me! 
On’y say you believe me—then I’ll die.” 

And to see his cousin on her knees by the bed, 
weeping in the presence of those common people, 
drove Horace Winston so utterly beside himself 
that he tried to force her to rise, saying audibly: 

44 1 wish he had died before you reached here— 
wretched little animal.” 

And as Florence turned her back on him, the 
young surgeon looked full in his fac?, and said 
quietly: 

44 God took the liberty, however, of putting him 
on earth.” 

But the waif did not die; and before he 
recovered, the burglars were captured. Their 
confession exculpated the boy and the old woman, 
and, thanks to Miss Morion’s influence, for once 
a New York policeman was punished as he 
deserved. To-day, Florence is the happy wife of 
that very doctor. Mr. Winston is a discontented 
idler in foreign lands, and her debtor to a large 
amount; while Jack Stoner is growing up to 
be a worthy respectable man, with heart and 
soul enough not to forget the time when he was 
Only A Strket-Arab. > 
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Two little toddlers clad for bod: 

1 heard them when their pruyers they said, 
And mw the wistful glance they rent, 

To where 1 eat—sad, discontent. 

One frowning glance I cast around 
The room ; and stilled was every sonnd: 

And shrank my babes away in fright, 
Unbiased, without their longed 4 * good-night" 

V 

That night I dreamed my babes were laid 
Away in death: I bowed my head 
In sorrow aqd in loneliness, 

Remembering that lost caress. 


Remembered, too, the wistful eyes, 

So fall of childish sad surprise; 

The quivering lips; the outstretched arms; 
The frown that the dear ones alarms. 

* 

Oh! anguish wrings ray inmost heart 
I rouse, I wake with sudden start. 

My eyes behold a glimpse of bliss— 
Mamma receives their good-night kiss. 

They are not dead, but waiting there. 

I sue for kisses, too—my share. 

And fondly feel their soft imprint 
Upon my lips, without a stint. 
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y. 

OUT ON THE DRAG. 

But assistance was nearer than Sybil had 
supposed. Her brother-in-law, all through the 
run, had been pressing close after her and Avalon; 
only, not being so well mounted, he had not been 
quite able to keep up with them. He was but a 
minute or two behind, however; and when he 
saw Sybil’s discomfiture, he galloped to a point a 
little lower down the stream; and was out of the 
saddle, and in the water, on the instant. Lord 
Avalon himself, on clearing the brook, had looked 
over his shoulder, to see if Sybil followed safely. 
with horror he beheld her discomfiture, and he 
$lso came up a moment after Lyttleton. 

Fortunately, at this crisis, a bend in the river 
flung Sybil against the bank. The shock revived 
ber; and gasping and half choked, she struggled 
to her feet, and freed herself from her steed, her 
skirt luckily becoming disengaged, and enabling 
her to do this just at this crisis. It was on the 
near side of the brook, and Lyttleton, at the 
instant, caught her in his arms, before she could 
be carried under again. For one moment, in the 
revulsion of feeling* she lost consciousness once 
more; and ^jhen she came to, it was to find her¬ 
self supported by her brother-in-law, while Lord 
Avalon, kneeling by her side, was unscrewing the 
top of his flask. ' 

Sybil waved the proffered stimulant away, and 
struggled to her feet. 

“ How foolish of me,” she said. “ I never 
fainted before.” 

She was inexpressibly mortified. “ Pride goeth 
before a fall,” she thought to herself, recalling 
the exultation with which she had taken so many 
fences, and her ambition to excel Lady Yolaude. 
“Ah! how these English girls will laugh at me, 
and she most of all,” she thought. But aloud 
she said: “ It is nothing—it is nothing. There, 
bring me my horse, please: I see he is safe, and 
shaking the water from him: I am quite able to 
ride him home.” And, in spite of the expostula¬ 
tions of the gentlemen, she insisted on getting 
into the saddle again. 

“ No, I will ride. It is really the safest. I 
am wet through,” she said, “ and shall catch my 
death of cold, if I wait for a carriage, as you 


5 propose. Only a hard trot can keep me warm. 
| But I am so sorry to spoil your sport—yours 
j especially, Lord Avalon. Do leave me to Lyttle- 
\ ton, and take your place again in the hunt.” 

But to this Lord Avalpn would not consent: 
and so Sybil rode back to Agincourt Hall, with 
I Avalon at one bridle-rein, and Lyttleton at the 
other. Here, she was the first to announce her 
! own disaster, Lady Agincourt and Ethel having 
j already arrived. for they had not remained after 
| the hounds had been cast off, but had driven 
} directly home. 

\ The concern of Lady Agincourt was only 
| equaled by that of Sir Guy, when he came back, 
\ an hour or two later. Sybil’s mortification would 
j have been allayed, if anything could have allayed 
j it, by what he said. “ The sorrel deserves to be 
1 shot,” were his words. “ No, it was not your 
i fault, my dear cousin: nobody could have done 
| better. You really ride splendidly.” 
j In this encomium Lord Avalon joined, and 
j evidently sincerely. So far, Sybil’s pain was 
\ mitigated, to a degree. But when the Lady 
j Folaude returned, ostentatiously displaying the 
j brush—for she had been in at the death of the 
' fox—our heroine felt that there was one, at least, 

{ who secretly triumphed over her failure. 

J Nothing, however, could be sweeter than the 

1 manner of the duke’s daughter; no words of 
sympathy and concern were too strong for her; 
but Sybil felt that, under it all, there was exul- 
j tation and contempt. “ Nothing will ever per- 
i suade her that it was not all my own fault,” she 

I said to herself; “and I feel sure she will go 
about whispering it, though in a way I can 
never Teach. Oh! I hate her —I hate her!” 

I clinching her pretty little hands. And she did 
hate the Lady Yolande, with a hate quite new to 
her, but one which she did not at all understand, 
for luckily she was not given to self-analysis, add 
was not aware that other things, beside her -dis¬ 
comfiture, had to do with this hatred. 

“ You shall have a new horse to-morrow,” said 
Sir Guy, kindly, at breakfast, the next morning; 
“ and one that I am quite sure will not balk. I 
never, knew the sorrel to do it before, but they 
say, and I begin to believe it, that you can never 
j trust a sorrel. You are not afraid to try again V ’ 
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“Afraid?” The color mounting to her ,cheeks. \ have done it, if it hadn't been that the Crusader 
“Afraid, when 1 am an Agincourt—by blood, at > who endowed Monk’s Kirby was a forefather of 
least, Sir Guy?” Mia. Lyttleton and Sybil, my fair cousins, also.” 

“ Bravo !” cried Sir Guy. “You are pluck j It was a day, Sybil thought afterwards, never 
itself. Then, that is settled. And now, as the > to be forgotten. Agincourt Hall stood on the 
day is so fine, I propose to have out the drag, and j verge of a district, that, apart from famous his* 
take you and your sister for a long drive. We are l toxical places, was full of scenes that Shakespeare 
rather proud of Warwickshire, you know: espe ! has made immortal. Nor have the features of the 
dally of this end of it: in a comparatively small \ country changed much since his day. There are 
circuit we can show as many famous places as any ; still the same “immemorial oaks” to be seen; the 
in the kingdom.” \ same flowers by hedge and stream; and many 

So, when the meal was finished, not one, but \ of the very same parks and mansions, including 
tifo four-in-hands appeared at the door, one of; Charlecote, where the Lucys reign now as they 
which Sir Guy himself drove, while Lord Avalon, \ did then. As her brother-in-law had said, Sybil 
at the baronet’s request, took charge of the other, j was full of imagination: it did-not take much 
Sybil and her sister had the places of honor on to make her realize that she saw to-day what 
the coach of Sir Guy, while Lady Yolaqde sat by \ Shakespeare himself had seen; and every now 
Lord Avalon—an arrangemeqt that, somehow, and then she clapped her hands and cried: 
sent a pang to Sybil’s heart, in spite of the j “There is the oak where Jacques sat,” or “Yon- 
compliment implied to her and Ethel by being ; der is where the stag came down to the water,” 
asked to go with Sir Guy. j or “I’m sure that bit of woodland is part of what 

The scenery of Warwickshire, as our readers \ was once the forest of Arden, and if I was oqly 
know, is the'most perfect of its kind in England. ; on foot, and could go into its depths, I should 
The way led at first through green lanes, with j meet Rosalind herself.” She even forgot, after 
here and there little picturesque descents, and so, \ awhile, the Lady Yolande, and the attentions 
at last, out on a broad highway, lined on either \ which Lord Avalon seemed to be paying to the 
side with great wide-spreading elms, with a strip \ imperious beauty, and which at first had made 
of sward for equestrians between the trees and j her bate both, but the lady the tnost, by far. 
the hedges. The country was comparatively level, They went first to Stratford-on-Avon, and saw 
the little dips spoken of rarely descending more > the house where Shakespeare was born, visiting 
than a few feet. Noble parks were on every hand, > afterwards the church in which he was buried, 
with lordly mansions half seen amid embowering j within sound of the soft murmurs of the rush- 
trees. The spring was now quite advanced, and i bordered Avon which he loved so well. It was 
the air was as soft at times as in May. \ this, perhaps, that made Sybil think so constantly 

“I haven’t exaggerated the loveliness of War- j of the great poet. At the cottage where Shakes- 
wickshire,” said Sir Guy, turning to Lyttletop, j peare was born, and which is now kept as a 
who sat just beside him, “have I?” ' museum of Shakespearian curiosities, they saw 

“ Not in the least. I was just thinking that you an old tavern-sign with the Agincourt arms, 
had three counties in Eugland that, in their way, “ Yes,” said Sir Guy, laughing, “ they say 
were unrivaled: Warwickshire, Devonshire, and Shakespeare often went there for a carouse—in 
Kent. All beautiful, though with a different kind fact, it was after one of them that he caught the 
of beauty; and I hardly know to which to give typhoid fever of which he died, thanks to living 
the palm. The weald of Kent, when I am there, at New Place, just by a foul undrained brook, 
seems to me perfect; but so do the lanes of Devon- \ where a person already debilitated was liable to 
shire; and as for these Warwickshire roads, they j infection. Poor Shakespeare I a great intellect, 
are like Paradise. You have great reason, Sir j but prisoned in a sensuous body. And yet,” after 
Guy, to be proud of your native county.” \ a pause, “ if he had been less sensuous, he would 

“Yes, native in the fullest sense: for my ; not have been, perhaps, so great a poet!” 
ancestors have held lands here since the Con- ? As they left Stratford-on-Avon, and bowled 
quest. The lands went, five hundred years ago, to l along, the green lance-like daffodils, not yet in 
the younger branch of our family; but came buck, 5 flower, were seen swinging in the wind, 
as you may perhaps have heard, 4 hundred years / “Oh,” cried our heroine, “how natural it all 

ago, to us. I shall take you, before we return, > is. They do, literally, * take the winds of March 
to Monk’s Kirby, now a parish-church, but built j with beauty.’ And they take them, as Shakes- 
by the Agincourts for the monks in the thirteenth > peare says, ‘ before the swallow dares to come ’: 
century. That, however, * is an old song,’ and > for we haven’t seen any swallows yet, have we, 
I beg pardon for speaking of it; nor should I \ Lyttleton?” 
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Sir Guy answered for her brother-in-law by j she had no seat at all.” At this there was low 
saying that the swallows came later. 44 It will \ half-checked laughter. 44 Sir Guy actually boi 4 - 
be quite three weeks before they are due,” were ' rowed Lady Pluto’s ‘Archy ’ for the girl. It is 
his words. “ Shakespeare, my fair cousin, was j the most famous hunter, as we all know, in the 
always correct: he must hate known every foot > three kingdoms: quite up to dear Lady Pluto’s 
of this dear old Warwickshire by heart.” j weight, and she is twenty stone, if she is any- 
Guy’s Cliff, Warwick Castle, and Kenilworth, \ thing,” at which exaggeration there was another 
were all visited before nightfall. The sun had ' ripple of laughter. 44 Such a hunter could carry 
set, and a yellow moon was rising, as they left j Miss Sinclair, therefore, like a feather. But the 
the latter place. The air was full of perfume, j poor thing,” now with a lough herself—a bitter 
wafted from the woods, which, though still bare, < satirical one—“no doubt thinks it was all her 
were beginning to stir with new life; and, of all > t own skill and pluck. Really, these American 
perfumes, that woody one in early spring is per- J girls, with their airs and pretensions, are unbear- 
haps the most delicious. Sir Guy, as they drove • able.” 

homewards, continued to call their attention to \ Yet, half an hour later, when the gentlemen 
the celebrated places they passed; and Ethel \ had come in, and the Lady Yolande happened to 
listened with interest; but Sybil’s thoughts were < be thrown with Sybil, she was sweetness itself, in 
far away. She was thinking of poor Amy Rob- < both manner and words, when addressing the 
sart, whom the visit to Kenilworth had recalled j latter. But then, you see, the beautifhl patrician 
to her mind. She could almost fancy she saw < was well bred, and knew the old proverb 44 how 
the haughty queen, and could hear her stinging \ to speak, when to speak, and where to speak.” 

word*; and then she thought of the cruel Leices- \ -- 

ter, and the deserted broken-hearted wife; and, l VI. 

somehow, 9ho sighed unconsciously, and'for the l the qITEEn’s drawing-room. 

first time in her life realized what a real disap- > BefoTre the Lyttletons had gone down to 

pointment in love might mean. ? Agincouri Hall, Lord Avalon, one day, had said 

The next day was as perfect a one for a hunt \ to Ethel: 
as this had been for a drive. The run was a < 44 You will be at the drawing-room, of course?” 

successful one, in every way. Lord Avalon again j For it had just been officially announced that 

offered Sybil a lead; and when she hesitated, '> the Queen would shortly come up from Windsor, 
believing that he would really prefer accompany- ^ and hold a drawing-room at Buckingham Palace, 
ing his cousin, he repeated the offer with so J A drawing-room, as we all know, is a sort of 
much earnestness that she was fain to consent. < reception, given by Her Miyesty to the nobility 
44 1 shall think you blame me, at least in part, for ^ and gentry, where everyone of suitable station is 
your accident,” he said, “ if you refuse.” And \ expected to appear, at least occasionally, and 
in spile of her heroic resolve not to allow him to j where it is understood that young girls shall go, 
sacrifice himself to what he doubtless considered j on “ coming out,” to kiss the Queen’s hand, and 
a necessary politeness, Sybil yielded; and de- \ where brides go also after marriage, 
scended, in her habit, with a far lighter heart j 44 We had not thought of it,” answered Mrs. 

th^n if her self-denial had prevailed. , j Lyttleton. 44 We are only birds of passage, you 

44 Nothing could have been more splendid than $ know.” 
your riding to-day,” said Sir Guy, when she 44 1 hardly understand.” 

returned with the brush. “Avalon tells me he j 44 1 mean that, if wo were going to live in 
never saw anyone go straighter to hounds. You j England, it would be perhaps advisable, if not 
were the only one of your sex, I am told, in at j necessary. You are so conventional here—pardon 
the death. Even Lady Yolande, who is generally \ me if I am tpo frank—that if permanent resi- 
so well to the front, managed, somehow, to get \ dents do not go to court, it is supposed to be 
thrown out to-day.” $ because they can’t. Hence, a presentation is the 

The Lady Yolande herself, curious to say, pro- \ 4 hall-mark,’ so to speak, of social position. But 

nounced the same criticism on Sybil, that Sybil 4 to us birds of passage, social position, at least in 
had pronounced on her, the day before; for our ' England, is of no moment.” 
heroine happening, after dinner, to be sitting in j 44 Besides,” interposed Sybil, mockingly, 44 we 
the shadow of a curtain, unseen, overheard the i are Americans—republicans—and this sort of 
duke’s daughter say to one of her intimates: J thing, as you English say, isn’t in our line. It 
44 Just so, exactly as you say. It was all luck, \ makes one think of Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works and 
not good riding at all. We saw, day before yes- \ her ‘patronized by the nobility and gentry,’ don’t 
terday, that, if any difficult thing was to be done, • it, Ethel?” 
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“ You are a dreadful little radical, os I’ve often 
told you,” retorted Lord Avalon. “You do 
nothing but make fun of temporalities, of powers, 
and all kinds of respectabilities. But it’s just 
because you are Americans,” turning to Ethel, 
“that 1 wish you to go. I have said so much, 
among my set, of my Yankee friends, that I want 
them to see 1 have not exaggerated.” 

“That is a very pretty way of putting it,” 
replied Mrs. Lyttleton; “so pretty, that } think 
we shall have to give in. What do you say, 
Sybil?” 

“ Well, on reflection,” said Sybil, burying her 
round chin in her hand, and affecting to pucker 
her pretty brows in the deepest thought, and 
looking more bewitching than ever, “ I think I 
should like to go. I want to see ‘Gold stick in 
waiting.' That’s what you call him, don’t you?” 
turning to Lord Avalon, mockingly. “A little old 
wizened spindle-shanked nobleman, who trots 
about with a stick, like an organ-grinder’s monkey . 
taking around the cap. Oh, yes; I want to meet j 
him and the rest of the flunkies: my Lord of the f 
BooUJack, His Grace the Bottle-Washer, and all j 
the others. We have come abroad to see the j 
Chinese, and let us see the Chinese.” Her eyes 
sparkled with fun and defiance as she spoke. 

“ I do believe you carry dynamite about you,” 
retorted Lord Avalon, entering into the spirit of 
the thing, “ and that, some of these days, you’ll 
fling a bomb of it at my feet.” 

“And blow up the whole British aristocracy, 
incarnated in your single person? Ob, no!” 
changing her tone; “ for, after all, we like you 
too well for that.” 

All this was before the visit to Agincourt Hall. 
Since that time, Sybil, when in Lord Avalon’s 
presence, rarely indulged in such sportive talk. 
She was not exactly shy or cold, but reserved. 
She was no longer the gay rattling creature of 
old. Lord Avalon wondered what had come 
over her, and so did her sister. 

But, in consequence of that discussion, the 
names of the Lyttletons had been sent in through 
the proper channel to the Lord Chamberlain, and 
it had come to he understood that Her Majesty 
would graciously receive Ethel and her sister at 
the next drawing-room. The dresses had been 
ordered, indeed, before the party went to War¬ 
wickshire. 

Sybil was in a fever of unrest—for she was but 
s girl, after all—and to go to a drawing-room 
was rather an exciting affair. Besides, it was 
not so simple an undertaking as it may seem to 
the uninitiated ; for the dress had to have a very 
long train; and the wearer, after courtesying to 
the Queen, was expected to leave the royal 
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j presence by backing out—not a very easy under- 
i taking when the danger of stumbling over the 
j train is considered. The courtesy, too, was con- 
| ventional. So Madame Turveydrop was sent for, 
| “to give lessons in deportment,” as Sybil saucily 
said. This well-known instructor taught the girl 
^ how to walk into the royal presence; how to 
manage her train, which, in the absence of the 

> real article, was composed of a sheet hurriedly 

> whipped off of Sybil’s bed; how to courtesy as 
[she approached Her Majesty—fat Mrs. Turvey- 
Tdrop officiating for said Majesty; how to take 
\ off her right glove; and how to walk up the 
\ room in a slow stately way, drawing one foot 

back, and bending the other knee as she offered 
the back of her hand, on which the Queen was 
daintily to place her own royal one, and let Sybil 
bow over it; how to have her train thrown over 
her arm, and then to back out, without hurry or 
tripping, away from the august presence. 

Sybil, usually so self-possessed, finally grew 
nervous under this training, and would have 
almost rebelled, if it had not been for the amuse¬ 
ment she derived from her teacher: for Mrs. 
Turveydrop, hurrying from one debutante to 
another, always had stories to tell of each. For 
instance: how awkwardly Lady Geraldine man- 



would giggle when she reached the Queen.” Sybil 
never passed a cheval-glass but she rehearsed 
a courtesy, and tired out Ethel, who took things 
much more coolly, by making her throw her 
train over her arm, as a page would do at a real 
drawing-room. 

The morning of the eventftil day arrived at> 
last. Elise bad sent the dresses home promptly 
the evening before. Sybil’s was pretty enough 
for a fairy—a very marvel of lightness and deli¬ 
cacy. Our heroine was not above the weakness 
of gazing at it with delight. What pretty woman 
is, when she has a really pretty dress ? It was 
of soft white silk, trimmed with puffings of tulle, 
in which tufts of snowdrops were embroidered; 
the pretty flowers nodded and peeped out every¬ 
where from the soft folds. The long train de¬ 
pended from the shoulders—not in the Watteau 
plaits, however, that were so fashionable for 
awhile—but from straps, which caught the train 
and then let it fall loosely away from the lithe 
graceful figure. The train itself was also of soft 
white silk, lined with white satin, and trimmed 
with puffings of tulle, in which clusters of snow¬ 
drops were tied with white satin ribbon. The 
low waist and short sleeves—for bare shoulders 
and arms are imperative in a court-dress—were 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. In her 
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hair, Sybil wore three ostrich-plumes, these being i 
also prescribed. They were a sad trial to her, > 
however. “ I feel like a wild Indian,” she said, l 
“with these things stuck in my head; only,? 
thank heaven,” she added, “my complexion, as? 
yet, don’t require war-paint.” She kenw that the \ 
plumes were horribly unbecoming to her pretty \ 
head, and wondered that the Queen continued < 
to insist on them. But the tulle veil set off her < 
person and dress so charmingly that, before Bhe < 
was ready to draw on her long gloves, she was < 
quite reconciled to even the plumes. s 

“ I think, Ethel,” she said, taking a last glance s 
at herself in the glass, “ we’ll do the dear old s 
* Stars and Stripes ’ credit; and even the Duchess > 
tof Runnymede needn’t be ashamed of us, though > 
perhaps the Lady Yolande may sneer at us on the > 
sly. But oh, dear! I know I shall begin to shake 
when I enter the throne-room. I am glad that you 
are married, and out of the way, or else no one 
would look at poor me,” with a touch of her old ; 
gayety. “ I should stand no chance beside you, <: 
my dear: for you have such a lovely dress, and ; 
are such a miracle of beauty.” 

For Ethel’s dress was lovely. In a different 
way, it was as becoming as Sybil’s. It was of a i 
delicate light-blue satin, trimmed with flounces; 
of exquisite Valenciennes lace, that looked like the 
frost-work on the window-panes, on a winter morn- : 
ing. Tufts of primroses caught up the flounces ' 
here and there. The train, which in this case was ' 
attached to the waist of the dress, was of exquisite 
blue satin, trimmed with primroses, and lined with j 
primrose-colored satin : on one side it was attached j: 
to the skirt of the dress by a band of primrose- 
oolored ostrich-tips. But the white plumes and 
tulle veil spoiled all, Sybil said. “ That is, if any¬ 
thing, dear,” she added, “could spoil your ap- j 
pearance. Why must you wear those horrid ^white 
feathers? Primrose ones, with that dress, would 
be so much more becoming. Oh! if I was only ;j 
Queen Victoria—queen for but one day—wouldn’t 
I show them how to dress ?” 

The crowd of equipages was so great, in front ; 
of the palace, each waiting its turn, that it was : 
a considerable time before the carriage of the 
Lyttletons reached the entrance Hundreds of : 
people, meantime, lined the way, many of (hem 
“ roughs,” whose criticisms were often as free as 
they were loud. “My eyes! ' Sybil heard a 
man, in a dirty velveteen jacket, say, evidently 
referring to the coach in front; “wot a fat ole 
woman ; but all ablaze with di’monds. Jiminy!” 
as Sybil’s own turn came, “ ’ere’s a pretty lass, 
and my! ain’t she dressed to kill?” It was 
Sybil’s first, and fortunately also her last, expe¬ 
rience of the brutality of an English mob. 


The weather, which had been fine for some 
days, had suddenly become quite cold, and when 
Ethel and her sister entered the palace, they 
found the ladies huddled over the fires in the 
waiting-rooms. Mrs. Lytileton and Sybil took 
occasion of the delay to walk about and look at 
the pictures. Sybil noticed, with secret pride, 
that her dress and that of Ethel were in much 
better tests, and far more original, than most of 
those she saw. The only exceptions were a 
costume in white, in Venetian velvet, with laces 
sewn with pearls, and the ostrich-plumes fastened 
with diamond buttons—the lady wearing it being 
one of the greatest heiresses in England, and 
married to the heir of one of the most famous 
castles in the realm—and the dresses of two 
sisters, attired alike in dove-colored skirts, with 
black satin trains, the daughters of a great ducal 
bouse, whom, with the other, the Lyttletons had 
met at the Duke of Runnymede’s and elsewhere. 

The presentation was less trying, after all, than 
our heroine hod expected. The gracious manner 
in which the Queen received Ethel, who preceded 
Sybil, put the latter at eese at once, so that she 
was able to take in, with the natural quick obser¬ 
vation of her sex, the whole scene, including the 
dress of the Queen herself, and that of the 
Princess of Wales, who stood beside Her Majesty. 
Perhaps her curiosity as to these things helped to 
cure Sybil’s nervousness. The Queen, she saw, 
wore a dress and train of black moire-antique and 
satin, trimmed with ostrich-feathers and jet, and 
a white tulle veil surmounted by a coronet of 
diamonds. Her Majesty wore also a necklace, 
brooches, and earrings of diamonds, besides the 
broad blue ribbon and star of the Order of the 
Garter, and other orders, unknown to Ethel, six 
or Beven in all. The Princess wore a skirt of pale- 
green, profusely embroidered with gold, and 
trimmed with bouquets of shaded carnations; 
the skirt being of dark-green velvet: while, on 
her deer-like and gracefully-poised bead, she had 
a tiara of priceless diamonds. 

Lord Avalon had been invited to dine with the 
Lyttletons, sociably, after the drawing-room, and 
his first words, when the soup was served, were to 
compliment the ladies on what he called “their 
success.” 

“ Her Majesty said,” he told them, “that she 
quite envied the United States the possession of 
two such lovely sisters; and the Princess added, 
laughingly, that sending such women to London, 
to eclipse everybody, was almost sufficient cause 
for war.” 

“Lovely, indeed!” cried Sybil, with a toes of 
her pretty bead, for she was in her old spirits 
to-night: partly from the natural reaction from 
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the strain that had been put on her, and partly 
because she bad not been blind to the sensation 
she and Ethel had created. “ Lovely, indeed, with 
those horrid plumes on one's head 1 1 felt like the 
woman with the cockatoo, in the play of 1 Garrick/ 
or like a circus-rider in spangles—that is,” de¬ 
murely, “ if a young lady, fresh from the Paradise 
of royalty, may be allowed to speak Of a circus- 
rider and spangles. Though, after all, there’s a 
good deal of the circus about a drawing-room, 
especially the jokes of the 1 roughs' at the door.” 

“ For shame,” said Ethel, yet laughing in spite 
of herself. 

“Oh! I don’t mind it,” said Lord Avalon, 
laughing also. “ You know radicals, such as Miss 
Sybil, must have their fling. We fellows here get 
used to it. When I stood for our borough, the 
radicals pelted me with carrots.” 

“What did they take you fbr?” said Sybil, 
with a mischievous look. “ Did they think you 
wanted to eat the carrots ?” 

“ They so pelted me with carrots, and cabbage, 
and such other things,” he continued, not stop¬ 
ping for the interruption,! but shaking his finger 
at Sybil, gayly, nevertheless, “ that, after it, you 
know, a little chaff is nothing.” 

“I feel,” said Sybil, looking all down the front 
of her dress, and backwards over her shoulder, at 
herself, “ as if I must be stamped, like a box of 
goods sent out on approbation, 4 warranted fit for 
the best society/ 4 an A No. 1 article/ 4 courtesy- 
maker to Her Mqesty Mid the Princess of Wales/ 
Like your best English silver, I have received, 
m Ethel said, the hall-mark. The article itself 
isn't a bit better; but people who are no judges 
themselves of the pure metal can now take it 
safely on trust.” 

“I declare, 8ybil, yoti are too bad,” cried 
Ethel, almost choking with laughter. 

“ We English are very conventional, I admit,” 
sud Lord Avalon, seriously, after a pause, 44 and 
merit, in some degree, your sitter's satire. But 
tfter all, in old countries, customs live On, fre¬ 
quently, long after the reason fbr them has ceased. 
Because Her Majesty, God bless her—she is a 
tree woman, even if a Queen—wore feathers when 
she was a girl, she insists that everybody shall 
wear them still. It is natural, my fair enemy,” 
turning to Sybil, 44 even if it dbes not Suit you, 
yon bitter little democrat” 

“I beg the Queen’s pardon,” said Sybil, sud¬ 
denly changing her whole manner. 44 She is, as 
you say,' a true woman: yes, a noble one. And 
though your feudal castles are out of place in this 
nineteenth century, yet,” with a charming smile 
that made the pretty compliment even prettier, 
“ they look very lovely, draped in ivy; and a 


drawing-room, even with 4 gold stick/ is a thing 
worth seeing, and I’m glad I went. There, will 
that apology do?” 


VII. 

TOT BALL OP THE DT7CHES&. 

The duke, great nobleman as he was, himself 
condescended to compliment the sisters on the sen¬ 
sation they had created at the drawing-room. He 
evidently was much pleased. Both the ladies 
Were fhvorites with him, but Sybil especially so. 
14 Duke,” said his wife to him, one day, with good- 
humored raillery, 44 1 believe you are in love with 
Miss Sinclair.” 44 1 should be, if I was younger,” 
he said; 44 and if,” with a gallant bow to her , 44 1 
had not met you first. But she is charming, 
isn’t she? So fresh, and bright, and stimulating. 
She keeps one awake. So high-bred with It all, 
too; and yet so thoroughly modest and womanly.” 
For the duke, you see, had old-fashioned notions, 
and thought the first duty of a woman was to be 
womanly. 

Shortly after the drawing-room, the dnehest 
gave one of her grand balls. 44 Nobody gives 
such balls as the duchess, you know,” said a 
royal duke. 44 She is one of the few really great 
ladies left: and when she entertains, it is like 
the old French rdgime.” 

To this ball, the Lyttletons and Sybil received 
cards. 

44 Oh I I am so glad there is to be another 
chance for a dance,” said Sybil. 44 The ball-room 
at Runnymede House, they tell me, is superb: 
plenty of room, and the floor like a mirror for 
evenness.” 

“Are you so fond of dancing?” asked Lord 
Avalon, in whose presence this outburst had 
occurred. 

44 Passionately. That is, when I have a good 
partner,” correcting herself. 44 Dancing with an 
awkward one is—well, horrible: that is the only 
word for it.” 

44 One, for instance, who doesn’t keep step? 
For of course you speak of waltiing?” 

44 Or treads on one’s train, or flings one around 
roughly, or bumps one up against another couple, 
or tumbles and drags one down, coming a 4 crop-, 
per/ as I think you English elegantly phrase it. 
From what I’ve seen, in the little time we’ve 
been here, I fancy our American gentlemen are 
better dancers than those of your nation.” 

44 Let us hope you will have dancing to your 
heart’s content,” replied Lord Avalon, gravely, 
as he rose to take his leave. “At my aunt’s, 
there will be no end of good partners. The 
duchess, it is said, has the pick of all Britain— 
or, fbr that matter, of half Europe.” 
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When Lord Avalon had gone, Mrs. Lyttleton \ 
looked up and said to her sister, gently: j 

“ I think you were rather too outspoken, just' 
now, dear.” j 

“ How ? In saying that Americans dance \ 
better than Englishmen? But they do, sister j 
mine. The English are too clumsy Why, I’ve 
had partners, since I’ve been in London, as ; 
awkward as Jumbo. Of course,” with a height- j 
ened color, “ Lord Avalon could not have sup¬ 
posed I meant what I said for him. Now I think 
of it, I wonder if he dances' well or not ? Do 
you know, at all the balls we’ve been at, I’ve 
never seen him dance. He always comes in late, 
and pleads Parliamentary duties. What an old 
fossil he’ll get to be, if he goes on in this way.” 

“I have an idea that he doesn’t care for 
dancing. Still, I’ve seen him dance—” 

“Oh, then, that must have been in Ameriea. 
Tell me all about iU Did he dance in New York ?” 

“ Sometimes. But lie’s hardly what you’d call \ 
a first-rate dancer. His soul doesn’t seem to be \ 
in it, though the dancing itself is correct enough.” j 
“How I should hate such a partner. One > 
might as well be walking in a funeral. But it’s \ 
fortunate that his high mightiness,” with a touch \ 
of scorn, “ looks down on dancing with such \ 
contempt, or else he might, perhaps, have taken s 
offense at what I said ” \ 

Somehow, after this, Sybil found herself won- \ 
dering, every now and then, how Lord Avalon s 
really did dance, and whether he would ask her S 
for a waltz at the ball, or, if he did not, whether \ 
he would waltz with anyone else—say the Lady \ 
Yolande. She was a little annoyed, therefore, 5 
when she and her sister had paid their respects \ 
to the duchess, to find that it was Charley Ponte- j 
fVact who came forward, as if he had been wait* \ 
ing for them, to ask her to give him her first j 
waltz. The reaching the duchess, in order to j 
pay their respects, had been no easy matter. \ 
Large as Runnymede House was—for its dimen- * 
sions were quite those of a palace—it was crowded { 
to Buch excess, that it took almost half an hour \ 
to make one’s way from the hall-door and up the 
thronged staircase to the principal drawing-room, 
.where the hostess awaited her guests. But if 
Sybil was vexed that it was Charley, and not 
another, who had asked for her first waltz, she 
forgot all her annoyance after a few turns. 
Charley did many things to perfection, but he 
waltzed best of all, and Sybil simply had never 
had such a perfect partner before. She seemed 
to float rather than dance. The passionate puls¬ 
ing chords of the “ Blue Danube” got, as it were, 
into her very blood, intoxicating her for the time 
with a new and dangerous sweetness. When 


Charley and she paused for a rest, she was quite 
flushed, and she could hear her heart beating, 
and beating so loud that she was certain her 
partner must hear it also. As she tanned herself 
vigorously, trying to shield her face with her fan, 
she was startled to see Lord Avalon and his cousin 
floating by ; and a pang, altogether inexplicable, 
shot through her, while she found herself think¬ 
ing : “ I suppose it’s the correct thing for him to 
waltz with his N affianced bride; but he knew we 
were coming: and, as we are strangers, he might 
have given me one dance at least.” 

Her reflections were interrupted by her com¬ 
panion’s voice. 

“ I see you are watching Avalon. Good fellow; 
but rather a duffer at dancing, you know. Yes,” 
in answer to a remark by Sybil, “Lady Yolande 
waltzes divinely: that is,” with a low bow, “ I 
used to think so, till .1 found others who did it 
better.” 

Sybil, with her usual impulsiveness, was about 
to turn 1 on him with a retort. Somehow, she 
neither liked his disparagement of Lord Avalon, 
nor his, as she believed, insincere flattery of 
herself. But she thought better of it: she bit 
her lip, and was silent. 

“Shall we take another torn?” Charley asked, 
deferentially, after awhile. 

But, though he danced as divinely as ever, it 
was not the same thing to her now. Nor was a 
second waltz, for which he had put himself down 
later in the evening, any more of a success. 
Sybil was quite out of temper. 

“Why don’t Avalon ask me to dance?” she 
said. For she had kept a dance for him. and 
felt slighted because he did not come for it. 

He did, however, ask her down to supper, and 
was as kind and thoughtftil as ever. With odd 
perversity, Sybil turned the conversation on the 
Lady Yolande, and remarked how beautiftilly she 
danced. 

“ Oh, yes," said Lord Avalon ; “ so everybody 
Bays; but really, if I may be so bold, I don’t 
think she waltzes half so well as you do. What 
a happy fellow Charley must have been, to have 
bad such a partner! To do him justice, he 
seemed to know it, and rose to the occasion: for 
though he is the crack dancer, as well as the 
crack shot, of his regiment, I never saw him 
waltz so well before. Everybody was saying you 
were the most graceful couple in the room.*’ 

Now this was, at the least, flattery quite as 
point-blank as Charley’s and perhaps, she said 
to herself, it was quite as insincere. Yet Syhil 
did not resent it. On the contrary, she flushed 
with pleasure, and had to have recourse again te 
! her fan. 
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Lord Avalpn did not, apparently, observe her j 
heightened color, and went on, still in the same \ 
strain: 

“As for my uncle, he quite raves about you. j 
He has just made an arrangement with Mr. j 
Lyttleton that we shall all go down to a curious j 
old place of his, in Essex, next week—Merlin J 
Manor. The reason he gave was that yyur j 
brother-in-law was interested in such Old-World j 
affairs: for I find that Mr. Lyttleton is a good i 
deal of an antiquary; but my belief is that the j 
real reason is because the duke wants to have j 
you under his own roof, and,” with gay raillery, 
“carry on there a flirtation with you, where 
nobody can interfere. The duchess is coming \ 
herself, to-morrow, to get you to fix a day.” j 
When the Lyttletons were seated at the break- 
fast-table, .the next morning, the talk turned on $ 
this invitation, and after they had expressed \ 
their gratification at it, since it would open up j 
quite a new field of observation, Sybil said: 1 

“ How kind they all are—from the dear old 
duke down. Yet I had always heard that the i 
English upper classes, particularly what D’ Israeli j 
used to call ‘ the high nobility,’ were excessively 
exclusive.” < 

“ So they are,” replied Lyttleton. “ You must 
not allow yourself to be deceived by an excep¬ 
tional experience like ours. It is all owing to j 
the influence of Lord Avalon.” J 

44 But he does not seem to think about his rank 
at all,” said Sybil. j 

“ He never speaks of it. But he is not the i 
less conscious of it. It is a great mistake to > 
think, that the upper classes here no longer 
attach importance to family ,or to a title, as some j 
writers have asserted. An English noble is j 
intensely proud of his long descent. The richest j 
millionaire, with no antecedents, frets in vain to 
get into the society where a poor younger son, j 
if of good lineage, goes as a matter of course. 5 
4 Wbd is this parvenu V everybody asks, in refer- j 
ence to the former. But of the other, they say : j 
•Oh, he’s one of the Beverleys of Yorkshire,’ or 
4 His uncle is Sir George, the baronet, of Gresham j 
Hall.’ Do you know, I think even Lord Avalon 
has a higher opinion of you since he has found j 
out that Ethel and you are Agineourts, and there¬ 
fore English. He said almost as much, if you 
remember.” 

44 And yet,” said Sybil, musingly, 44 how often 
they marry American girls.” 

“ Yes ; but when a woman marries an English 
nobleman, she takes his rank; and the parvenu 
blood, as they phrase it, is overlooked—is con¬ 
doned. But when Lady Agnes, if such a thing 
oould be, marries an American, it is regarded as 


a horrible mesalliance; and the husband is 
snubbed by her relations ail around. , As a 
country squire’s wife once said, who had never 
been even on the Continent, and only once to 
London in all her life: 4 Oh, none of these Amer¬ 
icans are of any family.’ England, you see, is 
comparatively small, alter all. Everyone knows 
everyone, or, at least, where everyone comes 
from: I am speaking of the nobility and gentry. 
They have the contempt for strangers that all 
insular people have. They think, at the bottom 
of their hearts, that nobody is as good as them¬ 
selves. Hear them sneer, for example, at foreign 
noblemen, though there are titles in Italy, France, 
and Germany far older than any English one. 
So of family. Yet there are families in Normandy 
older than any here—families whose cadets came 
over with the Conqueror, and founded the fami¬ 
lies of which Englishmen are so proud. Of course, 
I am speaking of the English as a class, when I 
speak of this insular ignorance and self-conceit. 
Lord Avalon is more liberal, because more cosmo¬ 
politan : be has traveled. The duke is liberal 
also—in fact, the duke, if he was not a duke, 
would be a radical.” 


VIII. 

MERLIN MA.NOR-HOU8E. 

The Lyttletons went down to Essex by the 
Eastern Counties Railway, alighting at a small 
quaint village, with old tumble-down lath and 
plaster houses, that looked as if they might 
have been built in Saxon times, and sent forth 
fighting men to Hastings itself. A drive of 
about a mile, most of it through a superb park, 
with trees whose trunks were often thirty feet 
in circumference, brought them to their destina¬ 
tion, where the duke and duchess, with Lady 
Yolande, Lord Avalon, and Charley Pontefract, 
were waiting to receive them. 

They found Merlin Manor-house, as it was 
called, even more curious than they had been led 
to expect. It enclosed three sides of a square, 
with an ivy-draped gable at the extremity of one 
wing, and at the end of tho other a gabled chapel 
built at right angles to the wing. The house 
evidently belonged to several different periods, 
the oldest part going back probably to the four¬ 
teenth century; but the more recent and best 
authenticated dating from the reign of Henry VII. 
A common pattern in the several parts, however, 
had been followed, so that all of it, at first sight, 
seemed as old as the oldest. It was built in wbat 
archaeologists call “post and plaster work,” in 
black and white, with bold trefoils and quatrefoils. 

Along the older wing, on the side facing the 
court-yard, ran a series of timber arches, now 
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draped with ivy, and above these was a balcony, j 
such as is still seen, or was until recently, in the j 
famous Tabard Inn at Southwark. Most of the 
apartments were small, with deep mullioned win- j 
dows, filled with small triangular panes of glass; < 
but there was one room that was almost princely > 
in size: a dining-hall, “erected at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century; but,” as the duke! 
laughingly informed his guests, “though very > 
oommodious, too modem and commonplace.” j 
In a passage near the dining-room, as they j 
went in to dinner, the duke called Mrs. Lyttle- j 
ton's attention to a mark in the stone flag, j 
resembling the print of a man’s foot. „ > 

“ Tradition says that it was mode by the stamp j 
of one of the ‘ Bloody Mary* martyrs,” explained j 
the duke. “ He was brought here for examina- < 
tion before one of the bishops, who was down j 
in Essex seeking Protestants; and he struck J 
his boot-heel, so the story goes, on the stone, j 
calling God to witness the truth of his opinions; j 
and so, by a miracle, the hard flag took the > 
imprint as if it had been soft clay. We have a j 
ghost here also. In short, my dear madam,” 
with a Bmilc—for the duke, personally, had not > 
much reverence for the past—“ it is a first-class \ 
old-fogy place in every respect.” \ 

“ How can you say that?” cried Sybil, who had j 
overheard him, “of such a dear delightful Old- j 
World house?” j 

“Ah, my fair young friend,” retorted the duke, j 
gayly, as he took his seat at the table, “ you are ? 
too imaginative. If you had been brought up, all > 
your life, among old rattle-trap houses and old ,■ 
rattle-trap institutions, as I was—yes,” smiling ; 
at her start of surprise, “ old rattle-trap institu- \ 
lions—you’d be rather tired of the whole thing, J 
and long for something new—for a few days of j 
savage life in the wilderness, a return to nature, 
for example.” j 

“Oh, Duke, how can you talk so?” said the j 
duchess, mildly. She was a woman without a bit ( 
of humor, and never could tell exactly when the { 
duke was jesting, or when he was in earnest; but ■ 
she thought it was not “good form,” to say the J 
least, for a great nobleman to speak thus. \ 
“ Talk so, Duchess ? Why, it is this v©ry \ 
reaction against an excessive civilization that : 
makes us all so fond of Bports, and sends our sons 
out to America to hunt buffaloes, and to India to j 
shoot tigers. It is the original savage, surging > 
up in us, in protest.” | 

“ Oh,” cried Sybil, in a tone of raillery, “ after : 
this, when I see an Englishman coming out to i 
America, to hunt, I shall suspect that, under his \ 
Poole clothes, he has the original tattoo of his \ 
British ancestors, just as in the days of Caesar.” j 


“Just so, just so, my dear child,” replied the 
duke, laughing. “ You say you admire this old 
ramshackle place. Now I never see it that I 
don’t think of an anecdote I heard your coun¬ 
tryman, Story the sculptor, tell. He went out, be 
said, one day at Rome, with a friend who wished to 
sketch a picturesque garden-wall, weather-stained 
and covered with lichens, in the suburbs. Just 
as the artist had settled to his work, a shambling 
old fellow, in a dirty dressing-gown and slip¬ 
pers, came forth and announced himself as Count 
Pollan i, or some such name, the proprietor. ‘ Yon 
do me too much honor,’ he said, 1 in ze painting 
of my wall: it is—vat Ball I say?—too dirty, too 
vulgar: if you vill come to-morrow, 1 sail have it 
vhite-vashed for you.’ Now, I’m a good deal 
like the old Italian count. I like a comparatively 
spick-and-span new place, white-washed all over 
—like Runnymede House, for instance—a deal 
better than t do these picturesque, rotten rat- 
traps. Some day, this old barn of a place will 
catch fire: and then it will go like tinder.” 

“Oh, Duke! how oan you talk so?” said the 
duchess, again. 

Mrs. Lyttleton and her sister had been assigned 
to rooms in different wings: Ethel to that where 
the chapel was situated, Sybil to the other. Our 
heroine’s chamber was in the extreme end, with 
a large mullioned window in the gable, deeply 
embowered in ivy. 

“ You will not feel lonely, dear,” said Ethel, 
“away off there by yourself, will your It is 
quite separated from the rest of the house.” 

“Oh, no,” Sybil had replied. “Why should 
I ? You know I'm not afraid of anything. Even 
if the ghost that the duke told us of puts in aa 
appearance, I shan’t mind.” 

It was late before Sybil retired: for sbe tat 
at the window, looking out through the antique 
panes at the rain driving across the park—for 
a storm had set in—and on the great shadowy 
trees, swaying and moaning in the gale. Even 
after she went to bed, it was some time before 
she fell asleep. But she woke, after awhile, with 
a sudden start, and with a sense of suffocation— 
dreaming that she was shut up in a cave, and 
that the Lady Yolande had kindled a fire at the 
mouth, to ehoke her to death. 

As soon as she was thoroughly conscious, the 
realized that the room was really full of smoke 
That part, at least, was no dream. She could 
hear, too, the roar of fire. The first thing she did 
was to hastily attire herself, throwing over all 
a thick woolen wrapper. Then she made for the 
door, to see what chances of escape she had. 

The wing in which she slept consisted of a 
corridor, extending nearly its whole length. Ikk 
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oorridor did not, however, look into the park, j stooped down, therefore, gathered her skirts 
but on lo the court-yard; and there were deep j around her, and opened the door again. - 
embayed windows every few steps. On the other > She had taken only a single step, however, 
aide of this*.corridor—or long gallery, as it was > when she felt the floor giving way beneath her. 
called—were bed-chambers, opening into it, and i She had just time to recoil, when, as far as she 
looking outwards into the park, and most of them j could see, it crashed down, millions of sparks 
connecting with the balcony of which we have | flying upward from the ruin, and the whole 
already spoken. Sybil's room, being at the end, » edifice shaking as if in an earthquake. Fortu- 
did not open on this balcony, however. More- j nately, the floor of her chamber still stood firm, 
over, the corridor stopped just before reaching j She flew to the casement again. The smoke was 
the end of the wing, terminating there in a * now pouring out, and fire libking upwards, from 
narrow entry, that ran at right angles to it. ; the windows in the lower story; it seemed to 
Beyond this entry was the room which Sybil j make a path for itself through the very walls, 
occupied. Thus, it will be seen, she was com- j 44 Oh! will no one come?” she cried, and put her 
pletely isolated from the rest of the house. < hands over her eyes, as if to shut out the hor- 
Wlien she opened the door, it was to see, to j rible spectacle of her own death. “ Oh! will no 
her dismay, that the entire corridor was in flames. !; one come—” 

The roar and rush of the conflagration was } At that instant, the great bell of the mansion, 
awful. The opening of the door, moreover, > which hung in a quaint belfry, in the centre build- 
creatcd such a draft, that the smoke drove into J ing, began to clang forth. The hurried tones min- 
her face in volumes, nearly choking her. For ; gling with the dash ofthe rain, the wail of the wind, 
an instant she started back, and closed the door \ and the roar of the conflagration, were inexpress- 
in despair. The grand staircase, as she knew, > ibly awful. But they toid Sybil that the fire hail 
was at the further end of the gallery, in the - been discovered at last, and that succor would 
centre or main building, and all access to it was ] soon be at hand. For an instant, her heart leaped 
now cut off by the fire. What should she do? ; up with hope. Alas! the next moment, she 
She rushed to a window, and looked out. The ; realized that it was too late. F*or the smoke and 
distance to the ground was considerable: to leap ! flames, rising from below, now drove her from the 
out meant almost certain death. Not a soul, as \ window, and when she retreated into her cham- 
yet, seemed to be aroused: for the driving of the } . ber, the smoke there absolutely choked her. 
storm drowned the noise of the conflagration; and \ In vain she flung herself at full longth on the 
as no one was sleeping in this wing but Sybil, / floor. The relief that came was only for a 
the fire had not yet been discovered. She clasped J second. A dull stupor fell on her brain ; she 
her hands in mute horror. To die so young, and \ tried to rise, but could not; she could no longer 
in this horrible manner—oh, it was terrible! \ see through the smoke; her senses reeled; she 
Suddenly she remembered that there might be \ knew she was dying. 

windows, in some of the rooms off the corridor, \ Strange to say, her chief thought, in this last 
from which an escape by the balcony would be \ moment, was whether Lord Avalon, when he 
possible. She also remembered to have heard ■ heard of her horrible death, would care—would 
that, in cases of fire, there was always less smoke, \ care the least bit about it, shed one tear for her ? 
and therefore purer air, nearest the floor. She * [to be continued.] 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST. 

BT MINNIE IftTINQ. 


t 

An azure flower on a slender stem, 

Gram-like blades that bristle and twist 
Like lances guarding a diadem : 

These are the signs. If you follow them, 
lly which you will know it: Love-in-a-mist 

Did the boy-knight Pelleaa, all forlorn, 

Led in leash by a lady's wrist, 

When thrust from her castle-gates with soorn, 
Or fleeing maddened before the morn, 

Sow it, I wonder: Love-in-a-mist. 

TbL. LXXXVI.—y. 


What maiden sweet as a rose in bnd, 
Half-doubting the truth of the lips that kissed. 
Walking alone in a sorrowful mood, 

Found it blowing in field or wood, 

\ And so sweetly named It: Love-in-a-mist 

\ But something It needeth, I know right welt 
<. A drop of dew on its blue, I wist. 

} Was it a tear that flashed and fell 

^ From my lashes then? I will only tell, 

J If ‘tis found in the heart of Love-in-a-mist 
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CUPID AND SOAPSUDS. 


BY SARAH P. E. HATHOBHI. 


It was a scene familiar to any New Englander, \ 
or indeed to almost any American. The village \ 
street, which, but a moment before, had been as j 
hushed as the grave, was now alive with people I 
pouring forth from tfie principal church edifice. < 
The whole Btory, in fact, was told in the words of ! 
an irrepressible urchin, who had been the first 
to appear, and who, wearied with an unusually 
long sermon, daringly broke the Sunday quiet by 
fiinging up his cap and shouting: 

“Hello! Meetings out.” 

Everybody and everything wore a cheerful ; 
air and prosperous look. Here came a one-horse $ 
equipage, driven by a sharp-visaged elderly lady, j 
whom you saw at once to be a farmer’s widow, \ 
and what everyone would call “notable.” With \ 
her were her three children, and her sister-in-law ' 
from the city, the latter now paying her usual j 
summer visit—an exaggerated specimen of the j 
latest fashions. A handsome two-horse teaip, j 
driven by a prosperous miller, was just turning i 
out from the church-yard. Groups were standing 
about, gossiping about the weal her, their children, j 
the general health of the village, and the dress of J 
Mrs. Simper, the bride, who had appeared at i 
church, that day, for the first time since her j 
marriage. A very large proportion of the j 
young girls were quite pretty, and with good ! 
figures and a stylish air. Two especially seemed \ 
to attract the attention of a youqg man, a j 
stranger, who had attended the services. Nor j 
was it any wonder: for Barbara Wentworth, \ 
and Dolly, her younger sister, were acltnowl- > 
edged to bo the most beautiful girls within \ 
a circuit of twenty miles They had but one J 
demerit i they were poor. Their father had i 
been a physician, but had died comparatively ] 
early. The family had once been rich, but their 
grandfather had quarreled with his son about j 
politics, and left the property to their aunt: a j 
Mrs. Aldrich, who had never since taken *any j 
notice of them, but had gone abroad to live, and ! 
there educate her only child, a son. j 

Their impecunious condition was an especial j 
subject of anxiety, that afternoon, to the two 
girls, as they walked together in their little front j 
garden, whither we will follow them. - i 

“ Bab, I am tired of genteel poverty,” said j 
Dolly. “ Mamma says, as the season has begun, j 
we must really have a new dress apiece, though J 
( 140 ) 


where the money is to come from, I can’t 
imagine.” 

Now, Longport was a village on one of -the 
picturesque bays of Maine, and was much re¬ 
sorted to by visitors; and the two sisters saw a 
good deal of society, in consequence, during the 
summer. In fact, in her secret heart, the mother 
looked forward, year by year, to “ the season,” 
as the only chance left to her daughters to get 
suitably married. This irritated them both ; but 
of the two, Barbara was the more outspoken, os 
was natural to her quicker temper. On this 
occasion, she burst forth: 

“ I wish mamma did not think so much of being 
what she calls genteel. She really hawks us 
about among these fashionable folks as if we 
were on sale. I can hardly stand it. I fancy 
to myself, constantly, that people are laughing at 
us. Look, here’s another: he’s heard ofinamma’s 
schemes; and dares to walk by, staring at us, as 
if we were Circassians in a slave-market.” 

The object of this outburst was the young gen¬ 
tleman who had noticed them that morning, and 
whom both Barbara and Dolly had noticed in 
turn. He came slowly sauntering up the street, 
on their side of the way, a very handsome and 
thoroughbred young fellow indeed. 

“Never mind him, dear,” said her sister, sooth¬ 
ingly. “It’s all fancy, on your part: not only 
about him, but the rest.” 

“It’s not all fancy. Fishing and flirting,” 
with struggling emphasis, “playing lawn-tennis 
in a gown made of our old curtains, or masquer¬ 
ading in a mosquito-netting and pink cambric: 
and all to catch a husband. I am sick of it.” 

“ Well, but to come back to those new dresses,” 
said the more even-tempered sister. “ We have 
but ten dollars left. However, I’ve thought of an 
expedient, only we must get mamma off first, on 
that visit to Cousin Sarah, in Bath, which she 
has promised.” 

“What is it?” 

“Take in washing.” 

“What?” Bab made a sudden stop, as she 
said this, and faced her sister fiercely. 

Both girls, by this time, were so engrossed in 
their conversation, that they did not observe hoir 
close the stranger now was—only separated from 
them by the fence, in fact. Naturally he had 
heard what had just been said, for Bab spoke 
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quite loud; he heard also what immediately 
followed. 

“Wash, starch, iron,” retorted the other, 
bravely. “ We can’t teach music, or French, or 
German: we don’t know enough for that. We 
hare no accomplishments to put in the market. 
But we can wash, and starch, and iron; and, for 
my part, I’m not ashamed of any work that is 
honest: the dishonesty is in being in debt—in 
living beyond one’s means.” 

It was at this point that the stranger passed 
out of hearing; _ but he never forgot, to his dying 
day, the ringing tones, or the kindling color in 
the cheeks of the fair speaker. 

Bab soon recovered from her surprise. The 
idea which Dolly suggested had never occurred 
to her, but she clapped her sister on the shoulder 
at once, and said: “We’ll do it, we’ll do it; but 
oh! won’t the Longport gossips talk? First, how¬ 
ever, as you say, we must get rid of mamma.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “we Wentworths 
have martyr^blood in our veins: we can’stand it; 
come, let us consider it decided.” 

That night, Bab produced a card about the size 
of a window-pane, bearing this legend: 

WASHING AND IRONING. 

TERMS MODERATE. 

A wreath of exquisite wild-flowers, in water- 
colors, surrounded the card, for Bab was no con¬ 
temptible artist, and in each corner were two 
grotesque figures: one flourishing a flat-iron, the 
other bending over a wash-tub. 

It was not difficult to persuade their mother 
to pay her visit at once, instead of later, on, 
and so their principal difficulty was removed. 
“ Good-bye, my dears,” she said, as they followed 
her to the steamboat which was to carry her to 
her destination. “ I shall only be gone a month, 
and,” in a whisper, 11 the housekeeping won’t be 
quite so costly, so that you can save something for 
those new dresses.” 

“ Oh, yes, mamma, we intend to liye on air,” 
answered Bab, wickedly, “ and be quite heiresses 
by the time you return.” 

“Hush,” whispered Dolly, squeezing Bab’s 
arm; for the stranger, with an elderly lady on 
his arm, stood on the landing close by. 

“ It’s that horrid man again,” said Bab, as she 
gave a glance in his direction ; and then turned 
to wave her handkerchief after the receding 
boat. 

“ For my part,” replied Dolly, drawing Bab 
out of his hearing, “ I think him quite hand¬ 
some ; and there seems something familiar about 
his face and form. The clear blue eyes, large 
finely-cut nose, mild yet firm mouth, and smooth 


well-rounded chin: where have I seen them, in 
my past life?” 

“ You seem to have taken quite an inventory 
of his good points,” said Bab, laughingly. “ I 
do believe, Dolly, you’re half in love with him.” 

That night, Bab tacked the card up in the front 
window, and early the next day they had what 
Bab called their “ first job.” There was already 
a washing-machine in the house, a wringer, 
plenty of water, and a large reel, so they went to 
work at once. They worked all the morning; 
indulged in a siesta after dinner; dressed and 
went down to the bay ; and in the early twilight 
walked on the Promenade, as was the fashion, for 
they did not design giving up pleasure altogether, 
even if they did work for their living. 

Orders came in fast. The first week, the sisters 
made ten dollars, the second week they hired 
Aunt Peggy Bobson to help them, the third week 
they trebled their money. Among the very first 
to call was the stranger. Bab, as the older, always 
went to the door. She came back, ten minutes 
later, in quite a pet, her great dark eyes blazing. 
She refused to tell what angered her, but Dolly 
attributed it to having been seen by a gentleman 
when she was fresh from the wash-tub: for, with 
all her assumption to the contrary, Bab was an 
aristocrat at heart. She worked, that afternoon, 
as she had never worked before: the machine 
fairly flew. The only light thrown on her 
behavior was by a card which Dolly found on 
the parlor-floor, as if it had been dropped there 
accidentally: 

Robert W. Aldrich. 

“ What!” cried Dolly, “ can it be possible ? Is 
it our cousin ? That, you know, Bab, is his name ; 
and if he is our cousin, that explains the resem¬ 
blance.” She looked, as she spoke, at a portrait 
of their grandfather, which hung on the wall. 

“ Yes, 1 suppose he is our cousin,” replied Bab, 
shortly, “but that only makes it the worse. 
Think of being patronized,” with infinite scorn, 
“by one’s cousin, who has the money one ought 
to have one’s self.” 

“Well,” said Dolly, with her usual sweet- 
tempered philosophy, “ that isn’t his fault; and, 
for my part, I shall iron his shirts all the more 
carefhlly, to let him see I can do it well.” 

Once or twice, Dolly returned to the interview 
with their cousin, hoping to discover what passed 
in the conversation; but Bab refnsed to take her 
sister into her confidence: at least, if there was 
anything to tell, she kept it to herself. 

The summer passed. The purse of the girls 
grew heavier and heavier. Their mother was to 
come back quite soon now. Some of the tran¬ 
sient visitors had already commenced to leave 
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Longport. But ,Mr. Aldrich still remained. 
Whenever he called to pay his bills, Bab always 
received him, telling Dolly “you are too young, 
dear.” Occasionally they passed him on the 
street, when he always took off his hat, and 
bowed deferentially; but, on these occasions, Bab 
was barely civil, though Dolly, with her natural 
kindness of heart, smiled sweetly in return. 
Meantime, the sisters began to ask each other 
what their mother would say when she returned. 
Dolly was the one who look things the more 
coolly. “ Roast-beef twice a week,” she said, 
“and plenty of coal and flannel for the winter, 
ought to reconcile her to it: only, Bab dear, she’s 
a little too proud; however, I shall act as if 
everything had been a matter of course.” 

“Well, as for me,” said Bab, “I’m not sorry 
we have done it, but I’m glad it’s over:” for 
they had taken down their card, preparatory to 
their mother’s return. “ I’ve laid by quite a neat 
little sum for my share, and I’m tired of taking 
in washing. I was born for better things. I tell 
you what I am going to do, Dolly: I’m going to 
Boston, this winter, to study in La Paige’s studio: 
that, at least, is ladylike.” 

“I can't say,” replied Dolly, laughingly, “t£at 
I would prefer to take in washing to being a 
duchess: but one can’t choose for themselves in 
this world; and, alter all, the object dignifies the 
labor.” 

Mrs. Wentworth was indignant, of course; 
but the mischief had been done; and after 
awhile she became reconciled, as Dolly had 
prophesied she would. She was assisted to this 
conclusion by finding that her girls had not lost 
caste entirely, as she feared at first they had. 
A few ultra-fashionable acquaintances, it is true, 
looked superciliously on them; but the general 
verdict was rather in their favor than otherwise. 
“Smart girls,” “real independent,” “true New 
England pluck,” were the remarks that went 
from lip to lip, and brought a flush of honest 
pride and.gratification to Dolly’s cheek, at least. 

The winter drew on. Bab went to Boston, as 
she had said she would, worked industriously, 
and soon began to achieve success. When 
Christmas came, she sent home several beautiful 
cards which she had designed and painted. 

“ I am getting quite a number of orders,” she 
wrote, “ and am more than paying my way. I 
saw Mr. Aldrich, by-the-bye, the other day; he 
was driving in a handsome sleigh; evidently he 
intended to bow, but I turned my head away on 
purpose.” 

As for Dolly, she was not idle. She took on 
herself all the cares of the housekeeping, and 
yet found time to study Emerson and Ruskin, 


j and play over and over again her favorite pieces 
| on the old spindle-legged piano, which hod once 
| been her grandmother’s. At times, when she 
\ looked around the tiny parlor, with its faded 
| carpet and worn chairs, she felt, somehow, that 

I her life was “a symphony in gray”; but she 
struggled against the feeling, tried to think how 
much she had to be thankful for, and generally 
ended with a “Heigho! I wonder if all girls are 
so foolish?” 

> One day, as she was going out, she almost 
| ran into the arms of Mr. Aldrich, who had just 
J rung the bell. He asked to see her mother, and 
| Dolly returned with him; but was so confused 
i that her mother always afterwards declared the 
\ gentleman was introduced as Mr. Ulrig. 

| Their visitor proceeded at once to explain the 
i purpose of his visit. Longport’s principal indus- 
| try was in cutting and storing ice: for bock of 
5 the town were numerous fresh-water ponds. 

\ Mr. Aldrich was interested, he told them, in 
< some of these enterprises, having advanced the 
\ capital to carry them on. 

J “ During the summer, when I was here before, 
j os perhaps your daughter may remember,” he 
j said, bowing frrst to Mrs. Wentworth and then 
' to Dolly, “ I staid at the large hotel; but that is 
; now shut up, and the little inn, where I now am, 
is not comfortable. Under these circumstances, 
I thought that perhaps you would take pity on 
s me, and accept me as a lodger. Is it asking too 
/much?” 

\ Mrs. Wentworth hesitated for a moment, and 
looked at Dolly. The latter divined what her 
< mother thought; but to Dolly it seemed an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to add to their income ; and 
she had not a bit of false pride, as we have 
already seen. She gave her mother a meaning 
\ look, which Mrs. Wentworth acted on. It was 
therefore arranged that Mr. Aldrich should board 
and lodge with them. “ I shall be away all day, 
Jand will-only intrude on you in the evenings; 
and I hope,” he said,.with a smile, “you will be 
able to endure me for that infinitesimal portion 
l of the day.” 

Dolly, at least, found his society a great 
< addition. She no longer thought of her life as 
j “ a symphony in gray.” Their lodger was a fine 
< conversationalist, was well-read, and hod traveled 
all over Europe: he was able, therefore, to 
i sympathize with Dolly over her favorite poets, 

\ and could describe to her all the great pictures, 

\ statues, palaces, mountains, and other things 
abroad of which she had only heard. Added to 
this, there was an indescribable charm about 
Mr. Aldrich—that natural charm which some 
people possess—so that nearly everybody was 
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iron at once by his smile. Dolly did not know, 
at the time, what it was that made her so happy: 
only everything seemed brighter and more beau¬ 
tiful than before; and there was not a creature 
alive to whom her heart did not go out. 

“Oh, how sweet it is,” she said, one fine 
morning, as she drew the blinds, and looked out 
on the snow-coyered landscape, “just to exist.” 

That was a memorable day for Dolly. At break- 
last, Mr. Aldrich said: 

“ The press of my work is over: the ice-houses 
are nearly filled. I shall have time, now, for a 
little recreation. So I have sent to Boston for my 
horses. They arrived last night, and if Miss 
Dolly,” with a smile in her direction—a smile 
that Dolly thought the most beautiftil she had ever 
seen—“ will honor me, I shall be only too glad 
to take her for a drive. Will you, my dear Mrs. 
Wentworth, trust her to me, if she consents?” 

A couple of hours later, a two-horse sleigh 
drew up at the door, the horses the handsomest, 
the for robes the most lovely, Dolly thought, she 
had ever seen in her life. Mr. Aldrich handed 
her in, and away they dashed down the street, 
the bells jingling, thp horses champing, and the 
houses going post behind them as if actually 
flying. 

When Dolly returned, she was rosier than ever, 
rosier than even the brisk air could account for; 
and her first action, even before she took off her 
wraps, was to fling herself into her mother s 
arms, and burst into tears. Then, half hysteric¬ 
ally, it all came out. Mr. Aldrich loved her, and 
had asked her to marry him, “ and oh! mamma 
dear, I find I love him too,” half laughed, half 
cried the happy girl. “ He saw me ( first at 
church, before he knew who I was: he came 
here, and told Bab his name; but Bab declined 
to know him : and all this time he has been 
trying to make our acquaintance, and—and—” 


But her mother understood the rest, and, with 
a mother s tact, made no answer, except to draw 
Dolly close to her, and kiss and kiss her again. 

It turned out afterwards that Mr. Aldrich had 
come to Longport to redress the injustice of old 
Mr. Wentworth. As soon as he arrived at age, 
he hod insisted on doing this, and he had told 
Bab of his purpose; but, with the Wentworth 
obstinacy, she had refused to see him again, or 
even meet his mother. Moreover, as she regarded 
both her mother and Dolly as “entirely too kind 
and forgiving,” as she phrased it, she had 
actually taken it on herself to keep them in ignor¬ 
ance of the offer. Even now, when Dolly was 
to marry her cousin, and Aunt Ruth would have 
made over to Bab her share of her grandfather’s 
estate, the self-willed girl refused to accept it, 
nor would she even come to the wedding. How¬ 
ever, the money was invested, in trust for her. 

“.If you were not a Wentworth,” she wrote to 
Dolly, in reply to the invitation to the marriage, 
“Aldrich would never forgive your having been a 
washerwoman. For my part, I intend to keep my 
independence.” 

Let us hope that, by-and-bye, the crust of her 
pride will be broken, and that the wealth of her 
heart will be given to someone who will overlook 
her faults for the sake of her real worth. . If she 
ever comes to be even half os happy as Dolly, 
her lot will be a blessed one indee^. 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Aldrich to Dolly, one 
day, when they had been married about a week, 
“ that I overheard you, that Sunday, when you 
proposed to your sister to earn money by washing 
and ironing? I thought it the pluckiest thing 
possible; and I have been in love with you, as a 
result, ever since.” 

“ Well,” 6aid Dolly, roguishly, “it’s the first 
time I ever heard of such a thing. It's a clear 
case of Cupid akd Soapsuds.” 


‘‘I’M CAUGHT, 


BY LULU 


Cupid sporting by a brook; 

He bent a pin, and made a hook, 
^heu called for all the fishes dear: 

’ “But not a single fish came near. 

A robin, in a tree-top high, 

Was winking at him very sly. 

He saw the maiden of the mill 
Come tripping down the meadow hill. 

Then Cupid yawned, an arrow took. 
And shot it in the little brook; 

And said: “ I think I'll run away, 
And come again some other day.” 


I’M CAUGHT.’’ 


LTOlf. 


The robtn^high up in the tree, 

Still warbled forth,hls song of glee; 

And still the maiden of the mill 
Came tripping down the meadow hill. 

Then down she sat beside the brook. 

Close, close by cunning Cupid's hook. 

“Oh, what a pretty world,” she thought; . 

Ihen starting, shrieks: “I’m caught, I’m caught!” 

Sly Cupid sees, and cries in glee: * 

€ “There's one at least that's caught by me. 

Ah ! love will bait 'most any book. 

And fishes swim in every brook. 
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SOME CREOLE BLOSSOMS. 


BY A. BOWMAN. 


I. I white Cherokee. It had only three poor small 

love. \ humble rooms within, with a loft overhead. 

Far up in the North, a little stream trickles! reached by a tall ladder; while without, there 
down towards the gay and beautiful South land, i was just a shed for the one cow, and the one 
Passing through many States, it gathers strength, i thin horse, and the old wagon, 
till—grand, solemn, and broad—it rolls, a benefi- > Ah, it was hard to be so poor. Pfcre Le Feri^re 
cent friend, a silver monster, a father of waters, s would sit at the foot of his deal table, look with 
a Mississippi. Sometimes this mighty monster^ pitiful eyes at the broad wrinkled face of his 
climbs to the top of the high levees, peeps \ wife—it had been lovely once-—then at the ten 
smiling at peaceful plantation homes, and then, \ fine comely children, straight and pleasant to the 
content, slips back into the old channel. Again, : eye, though already burned, rough, and touched 
uncertain as all tyrants, the waves break madly with the ugly touch of poverty and toil; and 
through the earthen bulwarks, sweep away rice- \ then he would sigh, and raise his eyes wearily to 
fields; drown the cane; cast desolation, famine, j the old crucifix hanging above the low muntel. 
disease, death, and misery—ah me I misery un- j Molline, the cow, gave the last drop of milk, 
speakable—on thousands of people. 1 night and morn, for the hungry rosy mouths of 

On the banks of this river dwelt Berthe. It; the little Le Ferieres The acre of ground 

was where broad rich cane-fields spread luxuri- c around the tiny brown home gave and gave, 
ant, in billows of rustling gr<*en, where rice-} year after year, all the fruit of its body for the 

fields gave of their snowy gram; where the i dear hungry children, and, in all the country 

fig and the pomegranate ripened in the burning' round, it did really seem that no hens were such 
sun, and the orange hung its golden balls, and \ thrifty mothers as the Le Feri£re hens. Even 
the magnolia lifted fair big blossoms to heaven, * the bees—did ever bees hum, and buix, and 
and humming-birds and butterflies seemed to gather honey as busily as these bees ? And yet, 
grow of themselves out of the lustrous warm air. > and yet, despite the unselfishness of the cow, the 
No child of luxury was Berthe: only a dark- » generosity of the hard-worked land, the thrift of 
haired dark-eyed Creole maiden, third born in a : the cackling hens, the great efforts of the turning 
family of ten brothers and sisters, branded with s honey-bee—despite all these, poverty, grim-faced, 
poverty—low, biting, stinging poverty. Yet a j sat cowering by the hearthstone, beneath the feet 
certain nameless grace rested on even the ragged s of the old heirloom, the marble crucift* 
hat of Pere Le FemSre, her father. It was a j Ten miles from Berthe’s home, throbbed and 
mysterious unmistakable something, which had ' pulsed the heart of a great city, the Paris of 
crept down from past generations, when, in old : America: New Orleans, resting, with tower, and 
France, these same Le Ferieres had been knights ; spire, and legend of three dynasties carved on 
of chivalry, with wide possessions But of all ; her broad crescent; resting peacefully, growing 
their once great heritage, nothing was now left proudly, beside the waters of the great tyrant. 
—except an heirloom, of which we shall speak \ Hither, eking out the pittance of a scant living, 
directly—unless it was this grace, this nameless ; hither Pere Le Feridre carried to the great market 
something, which, descending in a smaller degree . the fruit of his land, the eggs aid the chickens, 
to Berthe’s seven brothers and two sisters, had, i honey, fruit and vegetables 

on Berthe herself, rested like a crowning glory, i Twice in the sixteen years of her short life, 
seeming even to show itself in every motion made * Berthe, seated beside the tall gaunt father, had 
by the lithe beautiful little body. { been driven into the very heart of the bustling 

Not more than four hundred yards from the > city; but, as the mimosa shrinks from a breath, 
great river stood the dwelling of the Le Ferieres. > a touch, so the little one, settling her dark head 
It was just down fhe levee, and across the broad ; yet further back into the depths of her cavernous 
road, and beyond the green common, dotted with j sun-bonnet, had shrunken, abashed and fright* 
clumps of acacia-bushes, and so up the lane ened, from the noise and turmoil of life. Enough, 
which divided two grand plantation homes—the ' if once in every half-year the child wended her 
lane bordered with wildly-growing hedges of the < way to the village church, three miles distant, 
( 144 ) 
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there to lay at the foot of the Virgin whatever $ of the negro watchers: men gathered together in 
burden of sin troubled the tender heart. And j danger-spots, whiling the long hours till break 
Berthe loved these walks, taken always in the j of day with weird melody. 

hush of the breaking day, her light footsteps \ It was a wonderful sight, too, when the drift- 
falling like kisses on the beaten path of the tall < wood floated: when, far as the eye could reach, 
levee, the music of the early mass-bell solemnly < logs, and branches, and even great trees came 
and softly drifting over the water, sounding in \ borne on the bosom of the flood. Later, when 
the child’s simple ears as the benediction of the \ the waters lowered, and the batture, like a great 
breaking day. { wet wood-yard, stretched drying in the sunlight, 

And what had Berthe been doing since the 5 Berthe’s poet-eye reveled happily over the bright 
days of baby-life T S picture; for drift-wood gatherers, gayly-turbaned 

I think she hod never ceased grasping after j negroes, Diegos with golden-ringed ears, all the 
sunbeams—grasping after all that was lovely and ! poor folk of the country, in quaint gay dresses, 
heavenly; reading life, not as others read the \ hastened hither, with song and jest, loading 
hard printed page, for the little one was not as \ the wooden carts or the small barrow, or per- 
othera; not as the black-eyed brothers and sisters < chance just binding faggots, the very poorest of 
of the brown home: Berthe was a dreamer. Even < them all, with cordage of stout rope. And when 
into her labors there crept the beauty of the poet- < it was all over, and the yet wet batture was quite 
soul. The vegetables, the common turnips, beets, < clean, there were always grand old trees, leafless 
and carrots, twisted into picayune and dime \ skeletons, gaunt and gnarled, and with crooked 
bunches for Pfcre Le Feritfres gray wagon, s twisted roots and thick bare branches stretching 
beneath her quiet fingers took a certain tempting j outward in quaint device, left lying till the next 
and poetic grace. As for the flowers, the fair sweet 5 river-floods should rise and bear them towards the 
flowers, did they not recognize a kindred soul in j Gulf depths. And these were Berthe’s thrones, 
the face bent lovingly above their soft heads, 5 Yes, here, in the sweet eventide, the white dog 
aadao send forth soul-fragrance to greet the girl, > Banquo at her feet or bounding over the smooth 
as she bound them into loose bunches for far-off l fine sands, Berthe would sit enthroned on trunk, 
city homes, and so bloom their fairest for the i or branch, or twisted root, wondrous lights and 
flower-child? Thus, at least, thought Pbre Le S shadows playing over her face, river-breezes 
Feri4re, whose heart leaped forth with chivalrous \ lifting the dark wavy hair from the.smooth fore¬ 
joy towards the gentle daughter, alone among the < head, the poel-soul within all alight with the 
others, true scion of a noble race. $ fires of the setting sun, or soothed with the peace 

In the small red public school-house, yet further \ of the stars quietly shining in the southern sky, or 
down the lane, the child, during the brief weeks \ tear-gemmed with the sadness of the sad moon- 
when her labors could be spared, had learned the 5 light. And when the boats passed—river-palaces* 
little she knew of book-lore. For the rest, the river 5 all lighted and gay—-churning the waves into 
wasa teacher. The river did not disdain whisper-> white foam-wreaths with their great, turning 
ing into the .ears of the dark-eyed dreamer; and > wheels, sending them, all beaten and tossed, with 
the dreamer, listening, wondered and grasped sun- \ sullen sound, far up over the edge of the blush 
beams. By the riv'er, the years of life were marked. \ carpet, then Berthe’s eyes would follow the 
She would never say “It is spring,” or “It is \ bright lights, and the roar, and the noise, and 
winter,” but “ It is the flood-time,” or “ By next < the smoking chimneys, and the streams of sparks 
week the drifl-wood rides,” or “The batture \ flowing out on the night-wind; and, to herchild- 
broadfos,” or o, the boats bring cotton.” \ mind, these boats seemed wondrous worlds, pass- 

Below the which stretched before Berthe’s \ ing upward and downward on the bosom of the 

home, was a broad batture. Almost, this batture s waters, freighted with the mysteries*of J^fe. 
was Berthe’s world. She would stand, when the 5 And so, can you not see that the little one was 
high waters covered its even surface, and gaze $ happy in her quiet way, finding something which 
from the tall levee over the great expanse, the } folk of commoner mold never found beneath the 
waves dashing perhaps about her feet, and sprink- { petals of the rose—sunbeams everywhere? 
ling the road beneath. And when the wind blew, l Once, as she sat enthroned, with her small 
and the storm raged, and the roaring of the mad \ hand resting on Banquo’s head, and her soft eyes 
waters seal people shivering to bed, the child praised heavenward, following the flight of a great 
would creep out into the blackness of the night, > crane, Banquo growled. 

listening with beating heart and quickening ' “ Be quiet, Banquo,” said the child, in the 

breath to the cry of the solemn wave-voices. And j soothing tones of her liquid French. “ It is only 
with these voices there would often mingle songs l Paul.” 
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Now Paul Miron was the eon of the richest of all } there, deep in his dark eyes; there, on his 
the small planters around : a big awkward fellow, Uongue: only the red glow of his swarthy face 
dark after the fashion of the Creoles, kind of' seemed burning them into the ashes of silence, 
heart, and smooth of voice; otherwise a clog— ' and Berthe, so white, so calm, seemed heaping ice 
earth-made. With heavy footstep he came shyly 1 on his warm heart. How could he let her know, 
towards Berthe, in his hand a red rose. j poor honest Paul, that, even as the sunlight brings 

44 What is it?” asked the girl, wonderingly. j forth rich flowers from the dark earth, so her love- 

But Paul did not answer. He said only:? liness had drawn from his nature the bloom of love 
44 Bon soir, Berthe,” and then seated himself on \ —rich, rare, deep, and tender? 
the same log, but quite a long way from Berthe. \ A crimson sunbeam touched with dying caress 
“What is it?” repeated the child. \ the pure pale face of the young girl, and wound 

“What is it?” echoed Paul, awkwardly remov- .; an aureole about the small queenly bared head, 

ing his great sombrero, while a deep flush spread ‘ The river glowed like molten gold, a bird flew low 
under his dark skin. “It is nothing, Berthe; j overhead, singing gentle notes, and Paul, miser- 
only I saw thee here, and I thought perhaps— able Paul, sat desperately rolling and unrolling 
that is, it seemed thee might be lonely.” j the broad brim of his great hat, letting his fine 
“Lonely? Lonely?” cried the young girl, her j black eyes rest veiled under their heavy lids, 
expressive eyes leaving Paul’s face, to sweep j The river-breeze blew landward, strong and fresh, 
over the evening scene, all sunlit with long red sending rippling waves, with a sort of sleepy 
rays, yet shadowed with the creeping shadows of J rhythm, all along the coast-edge. Berthe, quietly 
the coming twilight. 44 1 am never lonely.” \ regarding Paul, and Paul regarding his hat, saw 
“ But there is no one with thee,” said Paul, J for the moment naught else; only Ban quo pricked 
edging a bit nearer. \ up his ears, and looked uneasily around, hearing 

4< Ah, thou dost not understand, Paul. Thou \ the footsteps of strangers, 
art like my sisters, Pauline and Margot: they \ 44 Halloo, Lawrence ! Lovers—a pretty couple. 


too think me lonely, when I sit here with Banquo ; Paint the scene, man. ’Twill make your fortune*’* 


by the river. But my father—ho knows. And < The words came crisp and clear on the breath 


sometimes, when Torchette and Molline are at J of the river-breeze. Paul started, ceased rolling 
rest, and there is naught to be done, he will come 5 the sombrero-brim, lifted his black eyes, and 
and sit with me, or, if not too tired, walk with j looked fiercely towards the strangers. Berthe, 
me by the edge of the river. Perhaps he may \ too, moved her eyes from Paul. Over her feat- 
tell me stories of old France; but oftener we J urcs there rested only a sort of troubled amaze. 


are quite silent.” j Banquo growled ominously. There were two of 

“And—and—it would give me pleasure to walk J them : amateur boatmen, clad in blue sailor-suits, 


with thee, Berthe. Wilt walk now?” asked Paul, ■ and the boat in which they hud rowed hither 
moving yet nearer, and bending eagerly forward, -i rested with keel shot far up and deep into the 
“Nay,” said Berthe, in slow puzzled tone, j sanded batture. The man called 44 Lawrence*” 
44 Nay, Paul: that is quite different. I am not \ answered in muffled tones, yet sauntering near, 
lonely, and Pauline or Margot will walk with j Berthe could see that he wa$ quietly scanning 
thee.” } the group, the two passing quite close on their 

44 It is not Pauline or Margot that I care to walk { way to the green levee, 
with, Berthe,” answered he, the flush deepening } “ Berthe,” whispered Paul, “the one who goes 

till it spread over the bared throat. 44 See then : \ first, the oldest, is thy new landlord.” 
when Conrad Pctrot walked with Marie Louchon, j “Indeed!” cried the child.jAj^h, he is not 
every eve on the levee yonder, thinkest thou he j Monsieur Dreux. Poor MonsiMFDreux ! ” 
cared tfltwalk with her sister Constance?” 44 Berthe, we must all die,” said Paul; “and 

“Ah, hold, Paul: that again is quite different, j this Monsieur Randolph is very rich. Heavens! 
Conrad was Marie's bien-aim^, and now they are t thou hast surely seen all the grand mirrors, and 
married.” j the fine pictures, and the white statues they have 

Poor Paul! He, brave enough to meet without brought hither for the great house.” 
quailing, and do battle, if need be, with hosts of 44 1 have not seen them.” 

armed men, felt himself turn coward before the 44 Nor the 'beautiful demoiselle with the golden 
clear regards of this tender girl. How desper- J hair—Mademoiselle Helen, his daugffler? They 
ately he tried to say: 44 And why so different, i say she will have a great dot.” 

Berthe cherie? May not I be thy lover, even | 44 She is naught tome, Paul.” 

as Conrad was lover to Marie?” Alas, the words \ He had come quite close to her by this tlxne^ 

would not come. They were there in his heart; 1 the great clumsy honest fellow. 
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“Berthe!” 

“Well, Paul?” 

“ Didst—didst hear What Monsieur Randolph 
said—that—that—we were lovers?” 

His voice was quite husky now, and all the 
blood in his great body seemed beating and 
throbbing on the drums of his ears, and burning 
under his eyelids. 

“Yes, I heard,” answered Berthe, patting 
Banquo’s white head. 

“And—and—Berthe, could it not be?” 

“How?” cried the child, pausing in her 
caresses to the dog, and looking with wide-open 
eyes ftill into Paul’s face, all pulsed with shame, 
and fear, and love. And then, before Berthe 
quite knew what she was doing, she had laughed: 
a sweet silver ripple, yet the harshest tones 
which in all his life had fallen on Paul’s ears 
never hurt and wounded as this laugh, from those 
tender rosy lips. 

He waited till the sound had died away— 
stunned, I think—then got up slowly, stood a 
moment all limp and sick at heart, with a 
despairing gesture tossed away the beautiful red 
rose, said softly: 4 ‘ Bon soir, Berthe,” and so left 
her* 

AAs for the young girl, with a wondering look 
Vber pure face she sat there, quite still, in the 
fflght shadows; for the radiance of the evening 
» had died away, quite still, till river-mists 
spread a haze over the broad batture, and the 
fireflies came dancing like bright sparks in the 
light fog-smoke. 

Berthe could not understand that Paul had 
thrown at her feet the first rose of love. 


II. 

THE ARTIST. 

It was quite true. Mr. Randolph, the new ] 
landlord, the heir and the nephew of poor dead j 
Monsieur Dreux, had arrived, and had taken \ 
possession of the great plantation. From the j 
Le Feri6re hom£fcff up the avenue, could be seen ) 
the great houafeTnt night glowing with light; and j 
music came softly down the distance, weaved into \ 
tremulous sounds as it swept through quivering \ 
leaves and trails of gray moss. To Berthe, seated \ 
out in the starlight beside the river, it sighed a | 
wrt of wave-symphony. Only once, when the j 
child walked slowly with her father, shiveringly j 
the whispered : “ My father, it talks to me, like \ 
the spirit the dead—like the spirit of the kind l 
old man who has left us.” \ 

There was a deal of company from the great \ 
rijy, coming backward and forward. Thanks to I 
the dangerous undercurrent of the river, but few j 


boatmen risked their lives on the dun waters, so 
that Berthe’s batture was yet quite her own. 

The man called Lawrence, almost every eve, in 
the sunset light, walked from his boat to the 
grefen levee, sauntering slowly past the young girl, 
and graciously doffing his cap. Tall, and grace¬ 
ful, and blonde, clad in blue boating-suit, he 
seemed a bit of human life fitted to the fair even¬ 
ing scene. Once, a party of bright ladies had 
fluttered, butterfly-fashion, towards the small boat 
and the single rower, greeting his arrival with 
merry words, surrounding him in pretty maze, 
and bearing him homeward captive. Tall, regal, 
and crowned with wealth of golden braid, one 
fair girl reigned queen among the lesser beauties. 
Very cold she seemed to Berthe, as the sunlight 
touched the white dress and straight marbled 
features. Somehow, the child thought of a 
certain winter, when northern blasts had frozen 
the raindrops, all the country lay stilled under 
an ice sheet, and the sun, coming forth, had 
played over the white frozen land. 

Next evening, Banquo—naughty Banquo—laid 
in Berthe’s lap a blue cap. The young girl was 
watching the sunset clouds, gathered in unwonted 
splendor of purple and gold. 

“ Banquo, Banquo, wicked one, what then 
hast thou done?” she cried, feeling the dog’s 
nose against her bare hand. * 

Now Banquo stood roguishly wagging his tail, 
breathing hard with extended tongue, mischief 
gleaming in either eye, and answered with not 
even the whisper of a bark the soft French words 
of his little mistress. 

Berthe, sore distressed, looked around uneasily. 
Yes, her thought was quite correct. There he 
came, the boatman Lawrence, bareheaded, a 
smile in his blue eyes. 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” said the young girl, rising 
and walking forward, without embarrassment, 
yet with a certain grace of distant bearing, as she 
extended the blue cap. “Pardon, monsieur; 
mon chien, mechant, a prifc votre chapeau/* 

“ Mademoiselle,” taking his property, and 
standing uncovered in the red light of the setting 
sun, “ unfortunately, I do not speak French. You 
probably apologize for your dog. The cap fell 
from my head while fastening the boat, and, but 
for his kindness, might now be floating in the 
river.” 

“And I do spick Engleese with so bad an 
accente,” answered Berthe, shyly. 

“But you understand what I say,” persisted 
the boatman. 

“Ah, mais oui, I comprehend. Mais, mon pfere, 
hees Engleese—ah, eet ees pairfecte.” 

“And your mother?” 
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“ Ma infer©—ah, ma pauvre mfere. More bad- 
der than me, monsieur,” and little pearls gleamed 
twixt the red lips. 44 Engleese moks for her a 
gret deestress.” 

“Did you not always live here?” ventured 
Lawrence. 

“I? Ah, yes, all my life long; but my ances¬ 
tors—they are of France; they deed come to 
thees land when the Indiane was here, and all 
was the wild foreste.” 

Here Berthe’s soft eyes swept across the river 
to the peaceful half-seen homes on the further 
coast. 

“I—I should like to know your name,” ven¬ 
tured the boatman. 

“My name?” again regarding the stranger. 
“II m’appelle Berthe Le Feriere.” 

“May I tell you miue?” 

“ Mais surelie, monsieur.” 

“ Guy Lawrence; and I am cousin to Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph.” 

“Ah, cu!” said the child, a shadow falling over 
the fair face/ 

“You do not know Mr. Randolph?” queried 
Lawrence, noting the cloud. 

“ Non, I do not know Meester Randolph. Bon 
soir, monsieur.” 

A pretty bend of the small head, and she had ] 
turned away, with Banquo bounding by her side, j 

Lawrence stood a moment watching the slender j 
figure passing through the shadows and the sun- } 
beams stretching low over the level. Then he too 
turned away. 

Next evening, it rained. The drops fell pitter- 
patter on the roof of the brown home, and Berthe 
slept early under the soft lullaby. But the even¬ 
ing after—ah, how the breezes swept over the \ 
fair land, and the flowers, all bathed, breathed J 
sweeter aroma, and the sky shone clear in dainti- j 
est tinges of pink and blue, as if ivory painted. } 
Ah, Dieu ! but it was lovely to live: and Berthe \ 
clapped her imtids, ran gayly down the levee-side, } 
pulled Ban quo’s ears, and threw up her arms in ' 
ecstasy, and, with the dog bounding beside her, i 
sped towards the favorite gray throne; then \ 
paused, stiffening into pretty stateliness. \ 

44 Forgive me, mademoiselle,” said Lawrence, 5 
coming forward. “ I have stolen your seat.” j 

“ Monsieur does m&k meestake,” answered the \ 
young girl. “ Thees ces a land for all. I mene, \ 
notheeng ees for me. There are here mainie logs, j 
Monsieur may retain the seat,” and she turned, j 
os if to move onward. \ 

44 But, mademoiselle, you distress me.” 

“I mak a deestress for monsieur?” pausing, \ 
with a glance of inquiry. \ 

“ Indeed, yes. Listen. My cousin Randolph j 


and family are gone. I am quite alone. All day 
I have worked in my studio—for I am an artist, 
mademoiselle. In the evening, I row : the exer¬ 
cise is pleasant But to-day I said: * No, I will 
not go to the Dreux plantation. The family are 
away—it is lonely.’ Suddenly I remembered 
you. Then I said: 4 Mademoiselle has a tender 
heart: she will be kind, she will pity my loneli¬ 
ness, she will talk with me.’ Am I right?” 

444 And monsieur ees an artiste ?” cried Berthe, 
in low trembling tones, clasping her hands 
unconsciously, and looking with reverence into 
the face of the speaker. 

44 Monsieur is an artist,” repeated Lawrence, 
a smile breaking over his handsome face. 

44 And monsieur can paint all thees?” indi¬ 
cating, with one graceful sweep of the hand, the 
surrounding earth and sky. 

44 Yes, monsieur can paint all this,” again 
repeated Lawrence; 44 only not as nature paints 
it,” and here his artist-eye shot fierce glances 
over the tender faces of earth and sky, as if 
angry with the nature who defied him. 

“Ah, mais non,” said Berthe, softly, following 
the ardent look; 44 that ees not possible. Eet 
ees, moreovaire, nevaire the same. Eet ees a 
picture toqjours, toujours, mais diffairent—diflaiM. 
ent toujours. And when the storms comn 
ciel!—and the lightneengs fly ovaire the wafflb. 
Ah, non; monsieur can nevaire hope that he Jmj 
paint the come and go, the light and dark.” 

Lawrence did not immediately answer. He 
was watching the play of feature, the flash and 
the die of the girl’s eyes, as the storm and the 
lightning passed before her vivid mind. The 
scene was almost pictured on the mobile face. 

44 Does thees mak a grief for monsieur?” asked 
Berthe, noting that Lawrence did not speak. 
“Ah, monsieur ees a gret artiste; mais, certaiue- 
ment, certainement, he can hope nevaire—eet ees 
not possible—that he may paint with the hand 
of the gret Dieu.” And Berthe gazed with a 
sort of questioning awe, as if seeking to know 
whether the mortal strove to r^al the immortal. 

“ Nay,” answered Lawrence* Anbly, “ l can¬ 
not paint as Jehovah. I desire only to equal 
what I have seen.” 

44 And what ees that, monsieur?” 

44 The works of the great masters, into whose 
souls a breath divine has been breathed.” 

Lawrence’s face kindled. He had forgotten 
Berthe—forgotten that his words fell on the 
ignorant ears of a. little uneduoftted Creole 
maiden; his eyes had passed beyond the child— 
they were fastened on the glowing sky. 

“And monsieur has seen these works?” 

The words fell from Berthe’s lips in an eager 
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tremor. They recalled t Lawrence. He did not 
instantly reply. As she stood there questioning, 
he regarded with something of amaze the small 
pale face, lit by the great eyes, all glowing with 
wonder and excitement, as if they too were 
ablaze with breathings of divinity. 

“And monsieur has seen these works?” she 
repeated, thinking he had not heard. 

“ Monsieur has seen these works.”, 

“I$en Eetalie?” 

“In Italy.” 

“Ah, ciel! ” and then she was silent, standing 
there, with her little labor-hardened hands 
clasped, looking up into the face of Lawrence. 

“Let us sit down,” he said, “and I will tell 
you about some of these wondrous pictures.” 

Berthe seated herself in silence, and in silence 
listened—listened with her eyes and her soul 
following the clear, slow words. A sort of 
magnetism seemed leading the artist on. He 
spoke simply and deliberately, and Berthe fol¬ 
lowed. Now she stood with hushed breath, in 
the dark aisles of a great Antwerp cathedral, 
before the sacred altar-piece of the Assumption; 
now, in rapt ecstasy, before the lovely presence 
of some Madonna; now, with bounding heart 
and rosy smiles, entranced before the bright 
beauty of a vintage scene-vines, and grapes, 
and peasant groups, and soft lights—a wonder¬ 
land. And it seemed to Lawrence, that, as he 
wandered from city to city, the light footsteps of 
the little Creole fell in soft pit-pat behind his 
own. The beauty of the child, the beauty of the 
hour, the beauty of the evening—above all, the 
poet-soul of the listener—appealed to all that 
was artistic in the man’s nature; and there he 
sat, unmindful of the laborers, and the planta¬ 
tion gangs, and the country-folk passing on the 
high levee beyond, revealing himself to this 
daughter of poverty as he had never revealed 
himself to the sons and daughters of wealth, 
talking earnestly yet simply, till dark shadows 
fell and the fireflies lit their lamps. Then he 
paused suddenly, and looked earnestly into 
Berthe’s face. She sighed, passed her hand 
over her forehead, glanced all around as one 
awaking from sleep, and said simply: 

“ Monsieur, you took me far, far. Monsieur, I 
can forget nevaire.” 

“Mademoiselle reminds me of Spain,” said 
Lkwrence, “ and— 

“Mais oui,” interrupted Berthe. “GrantJ- 
maman was a Paredi, and that familie of Spain. 
Mon pfcre trbs souvent—that ees, vairie oftaine— 
calls me ‘ petite grandntaman,* as my eyes are the 
eyes of mad&me, sa mere. Monsieur, 1 must go.” 

“ Let me walk with you.” 


“ Mais non, monsieur. Banquo and me—we 
go alone toqjours. Banquo, Banquo! P&uvre 
cliien l Tu es fatigud, n’est ce pas? Again, mon¬ 
sieur, I thank you. Bon soir,” and she flashed 
away through the fireflies. 

Ah, Banquo, Banquo i Truly, what then hast 
thou done? Above the blush and green carpet 
was woveh the web and the woof of a wondrous 
texture, there by the river-side, there in a few 
short summer hours, all sunset-lit, or starlit, or 
moonlit, and the end of the first thread was held 
in thy great mouth. 

For Lawrence, the artist, after that speaking over 
the stolen cap, gazed on the bud-blossom with eyes 
of wondrous admiration, opening the petals softly, 
one by one, seeking to reach the heart and Oil the 
fragrance of the soul folded within. And in this 
search among the tightly-folded petals, the man 
paused often, astonished, bending silent and awe¬ 
struck over the lovely tints meeting his keen eye. 
So fair a blossom blooming on the hard soil of 
poverty, so rich a fragrance rising among the weeds 
of a stinted life. For, during the two weeks of the 
Randolph absence, Lawrence had caught glimpses 
of Berthe’s brethren, the roughly-clad bare-footed 
brothers, the brown-armed muscular black-eyed 
sisters, the tall gaunt father seated in the patched 
wagon, driving lean Torchette. And so, to him, 
Berthb became a sphinx, beautiful in her mystery, 
before whom he knelt entranced. 

It was not always of art and pictures that they 
talked, these two. Bit by bit, the simple story 
of Berthe’s life was told in her pretty broken 
English ; bit by bit, Lawrence painted, with rich 
words, Italy and his life in the fair land, some¬ 
times teaching Berthe’s rosy Bps to repeat the 
soft language of the sun. 

One night, a sudden shower sent them, laugh¬ 
ing and quite drenched, to the shelter of the great 
magnolia standing at the foot of the lane, and 
Lawrence, seeing the flashing beauty of the girl’s 
eyes, said gently: 

“ Little one, the heavens are clouded, yet I see 
two stars.” 

And these were pleasant words to Berthe. 

Often the three—Berthe, and Lawrence, and 
Banquo—sought drift-logs lying further up coast, 
among acacia-bushes, raised batture, where shrub¬ 
bery thrived, the water rarely kissing the green 
sod, or they wandered close to the edge of the 
great river. 

Except to her father, the young girl had not 
spoken of Lawrence. He formed part of that 
other life—that dream-life, which the child lived 
alone, knowing full well that her pretty thoughts 
and fancies would be rare subject for jest to 
these brothers and sisters of another mold. 
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III. | 

SORROW. \ 

One morning, Berthe was standing by the fam- j 
ily table, busily sorting and tying flowers, when < 
the garden gate clicked, and a voice—surely she > 
had heard that voice before—-rang cold and clear > 
through the open door and windows. # j 

44 Ici vien Monsieur Randolph,” cried Mfere 
Le Feri^re, bustling in from the garden. j 

The girl peeped out. j 

Truly, there came Mr. Randolph, walking j 
with her father up the winding pathway, glau- ! 
cing here and there, taking in all the details of \ 
the heavily-stocked land, quite as if owner of j 
every leaf and twig. Beside him, Pfere Le Feritfre 
looked very tall, very thin, very sallow, and yet 
his daughter noted with pride the gracious ! 
courtly manner of the poor tenant, who met the 
rich landlord, ushered him up the wooden steps, 
and into the room where she stood, quite os if 
the brown house were a palace. 

44 My wife, my daughter Berthe.” 

44 Happy to meet you, madam. Don’t let me 
disturb you—don’t let me disturb you. Pretty 
flowers,” and Mr. Randolph picked up a bud, 
dropped it suddenly, and as suddenly too\ pos¬ 
session of the rush chair which the good matron ; 
offered. “ But I was saying, monsieur, my : 
Uncle Dreux left too much to others. I intend 
managing here, as I manage elsewhere, by 
personal supervision. I intend, too, making a 
great many changes; and among others—how¬ 
ever,” pausing a moment, as if in deep thought, 
14 however, will you be kind enough to let 
me study your lease ? Really, mademoiselle,” 
turning to Berthe, as the father left the room, 
and contemplating the rich array of flower-ware, 
44 really, you show great taste in the combination 
of colors.” 

“ Weel monsieur not treenk dese class of 
orange-ceerupe ?” asked Mfere Le Feri6re, offer¬ 
ing a glass of water sweetened by flavorings out of 
the one precious bottle which she had been able 
to make from the fallen March blossoms. 

“Orange-flower syrup? No, thanks, my dear 
madam ; the beverage of your land ; but—excuse 
me—abominable stuff, which I never drink.” 

4 ‘Alas!” thought the mother, moving off with 
slow dignity, 44 poor Monsieur Dreux, he always 
praised my syrup.” 

“ So this is the lease,” taking the paper which 
the tenant offered. 44 Umph !—five years—to be 
forfeited only in case of non-payment of rent, at 
the end of three months. And you have lived 
here how long?” 

“Almost twenty-two years. The lease was 
renewed in the same form every five years. Mon¬ 


sieur sees, also, that there is the privilege of pur¬ 
chase, at the end of every five years—every lease- 
expiration. Holding this otyect in view, I have 
done all that I could for the good of the land, 
but,” and here the father sighed, 44 1 have not 
been able to save. We are a large family.” 

44 Yes, I understand,” interrupted the landlord, 
nodding his head, and glancing sharply towards 
the doorway, through which could be seen two 
little Le Fertere boys basking in the sunlight like 
salamanders, while three others beyond kept up 
a series of peepings. “ You have been a good 
tenant, have fulfilled all your obligations, have 
yet three years' lease, but now owe over two 
months’ rent.” 

Pfere Le Feri^re did not speak. He bowed 
gravely. 

Berthe, with a pink bud half raised, paused 
in her labors to regard her father. Two months’ 
rent owing! Ah, she bad not talked much with 
the old father of late days; but now she remem¬ 
bered he had beenssad, he had not sought her in 
the evening walk; only the night before, she had 
come upon him, seated alone by the hedge, his 
face buried in his hands, and he had drawn her 
close to his bosom, had kissed her forehead, and 
called her his pretty Berthe. Ah, the pauvre 
p£re—it was debt, then: debt that was weighing 
him down. Her fingers were very busy, but the 
mind was far away; the flowers were fulling 
together of themselves—pinks and reds cheek by 
cheek, cream-white and snow-white—it did not 
matter. 

“How? You say you have often owed my 
Uncle Dreux six months' rent? Now. monsieur, 
this is all nonsense. Understand that my Uncle 
Dreux was one man, I another, and that business 
is business, and that I hold you responsible to 
&e full letter of the law in this case. Moreover, 
I will be frank. I have said that the plantation 
is to be improved, and it is my desii^ to do away 
with the buildings on this lane. I cannot under- 
\ stand what my Uncle Dreux meant by sticking 
these cabins all along in view of the chateau. 
Poor taste—very. I desire to extend and beau¬ 
tify, making a jiark with winding roads. You 
understand, Monsieur Le Fertere: I shall be 
very glad, under any pretext, to break that 
lease. Three years is & long time to wait, and— 
but you understand.” 

44 1 understand,” answered the tenant, with 
quiet dignity. 

44 These business-matters are very unpleasant— 
very. Now, in case of my assuming control of 
this little place—let me see,” and here Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph puckered his white brow, as if in deep 
| thought; 44 let me see—there is another spot of 
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land, vacant at present, much nearer the swamp. 
1 should not like to turn an old tenant quite 

away.” 

“ I shall not need your clemency, Monsieur 
Randolph,” interrupted Pfere Le Feri^re. 

Again the clear metallic voice rang on the air. 
Ah, heavens! would the man never stop talking? 
And Berthe turned to look, beheld her mother, 
pale and anxious, leaning against the doorway 
between the two rooms; beheld also Margot and 
Pauline staring through, anger and atnaze in 
their black eyes; beheld the five little Le Feridre 
boys, all grouped up round the steps, gazing at 
the stranger, with terror stamped on their dark 
faces; then she looked down at the gentle flowers, 
and picked up the velvet roses as if seeking rest 
in their softness. 

“ You have indeed a large family,” said Mr. 
Randolph, actually twisting lound in his chair, 
and regarding the half-hidden daughters and the 
two elder boys, Eugene and Francois, who at this 
moment broke through the group, bringing in 
baskets of evergreen. “ Bless my soul, ten olive- 
branches. Haven’t I seen you before?” turning 
graciously to Berthe. 

“ Mais oui, monsieur,” answered the giirl, lift¬ 
ing her sweet eyes. 

•‘On the batture yonder: and you were not 
alone. An admirable young man, that Paul 
Miron. A lover ? Nay, never blush.” 

But Berthe stood blushing aes red as her roses. 

“ Monsieur maks one gret meestake. Paul 
Miron ees to me naught.” 

“ My daughter is too young to think of lovers,” 
said the father, with the quiet dignity which his 
daughter loved. 

“Yes, yes; that is what we all think, we 
parents,” chuckled Mr. Randolph. “ But really, 
this is a very comely family. How do you lodge 
them all? Why, the house is a bird’s-nest,” and 
he looked sharply round the ceiling and the 
walls, then uttered an exclamation of amazement, 
sprang from the rush choir, and stood with his 
eyes fixed on the marble crucifix. 

“Extraordinary! Beautiful! Beautiful! Does 
it belong to you, monsieur?” 

“It is an heirloom of my family—rather of 
my mother’s family. She was a Paredi of Spain,” 
answered Pfere Le Feri^re, rising, and standing 
beside Mr. Randolph. 

“The carving is exquisite. Never saw any¬ 
thing more delicate. The expression of that face 
—the suffering—the gentleness—it is almost as 
if the spirit was hovering over those features. 
Just the death-agony and the glory of release 
combined. And it belongs to you, monsieur?” 

“To my daughter Berthe, the grandmother's 


god-child and namesake. It was a death-bed 
bequest.” 

“Ah, indeed; A beautiful ancient piece of 
work. Really, the more 1 look, the greater the 
beauties. It is faultless—absolutely faultless. 
What is the age?” 

“ More than three hundred years.” 

“And the history?” 

“ My children will tell you,” laying a hand 
on the head of the little Henri, who had toddled 
up to his father. “ My children will tell you: 
the history is without end. That crucifix has 
passed through fire and siege, shipwreck and 
famine, war and peace.” 

“Truly, a remarkable possession. Colored, 
too—tinted rather—after the fashion of the Greek 
marbles. I must send an artist—my cousin, Guy 
Lawrence—to see this work: of course, with your 
permission.” 

Monsieur Le Fertere bowed. 

“ By the way, your daughter there—the little 
flower-girl—is no stranger to Lawrence,” and he 
turned to fix his keen eyes on the young girl. 

Again Berthe, among her roses, blushed. 

“He says,” continued Mr. Randolph, “that 
she is a picture in herself. And so, my dear, 
you own this beautiful crucifix ? I suppose you 
would not be willing to part with it?” 

“ Part weeth eet?” 

“ Yes, sell it—sell it for a good round sum. 
Two hundred dollars I will give you myself cash. 
To be frank: we are not Romanists, but my 
daughter has conceived the idea of renovating 
the old chapel-room. I have obtained sacred 
pictures, and a marble statue of tho Virgin, all 
selected with taste, but have not been able to find 
a crucifix which pleases me. This is just what I 
want. Will you sell it?” 

“ Sell eet ? Sell my crucifix ? Sell eet, sell eet?” 
cried Berthe, in her soft broken English, the great 
beautiful eyes distending with horror, the little 
hands falling prone among the flowere. 

A low murmur arose amongst the assembled 
children. They moved uneasily, even Pauline 
and Margot creeping forth from their hiding. 
What ? This man—this stranger—would take 
both home and altar? 

“ Well, well,” ejaculated Mr. Randolph, shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders, and looking with something 
of surprise at the indignant dark faces of tho 
family, “it is only a proposition—which you 
refuse, eh?” 

“ Speak, my daughter,” interposed the father. 

“ Monsieur Randolph cannot expect that we 
sell our altaire,” said Berthe, softly, seeing that 
he awaited an answer. 

“And why?” persisted the landlord. 
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“ Why ? Ah, monsieur, all my life long, each j “ I do remembaire eet, the first moimorie of life, 
day, my eyes opaine, there een my bed,” and the \ there against the brown wall, weeth a sunbeam on 
young girl pointed to a little cot by the open the head, like an all-red glorie. And when I die, 
yine-clad window, “and see the Christ face. Eet eet ees my hope that I may see the brown wall, 
would be triste to awake and to find but the and the sun-glorie about the dear head, as eet 
brown wall. Each night, 1 lay fiowaires at the comes now een my bien, the first moimorie and 
feet of my Christ. Shall I lay my fiowaires the last maimorie.” 

where there ees naught? Eef the lectell # ones “Tut, tut, Mademoiselle Berthe,” cried the 
are weeckaide—Paul, more than all, hot een ees landlord, with a smile intended to be highly pro- 
tempairc—where may we send heem to rest and pitiatory; “ Paul Miron is able to give pale silk, 
to become good, eef you tak away our Christ? and, for that matter, a marble plaque too, to 
Toqjours, toqjours, He mak for them a gret those bright eyes. Yes, yes, I know '; Paul Miron 
calm, while they stand and look above. And is naught, only that blush tells a different tale, 
when the weentaire weel arrive, and the cold weel j Really, Monsieur Le Feri6re, you arc, after all, 
shut us een at night, and waweel seet there beside ;a rich man,” and Mr. Randolph’s eyes passed 
the arth and the gret fire, and raon p&re weel tell : expressively from Berthe to the crucifix. “Ah, 
to us the histoire he knows of the war, and the well, I must be going. Good-morning, madam; 
fameene, and the wataire, through which our good-morning, young ladies and children. Beau- 
Christ has come, teel He ees here een our poor { tiful! Exquisite!” and Mr. Randolph turned,as 
home, to mak us happie—ah, monsieur, how, j he passed through the doorway, throwing a fare- 
how then shall we leeft our regards, and find that j well longing glance at the exquisite bit of carving; 
He ees gone? Non, Monsieur Randolph,” and j and then, with his tenant beside him, passed down 
here Berthe shook her lovely head; “ non, Mon- < the winding path. 

sieur Randolph; eet ees not possible.” } As the tones of his voice died in the distance, 

“ Well, well, Mademoiselle Berthe,” exclaimed j murmurs arose, that grew louder and louder, till 
Mr. Randolph, who had listened in a sort of; the little brown house buzzed like a beehive, 
dumb surprise to this heart-eloquence, “you talk < Berthe only was silent; but, seeing the father 
very prettily. It is a pity, though, that you can- < enter with the cloud on his furrowed brow, she 
not rest that dark cross on white or gold. An j took from her flowers a pale lily, and placed it 
oval marble plaque, now—eh, monsieur?” < reverently beneath the crucifix. 

He was again studying the crucifix. j And this was the blossom of sorrow, which 

“ I remember it first,” said the tenant, “ resting j Berthe had laid, like a beautiful prayer, symboli- 
on pale-blue silk.” < cally, as it were, at the feet of the Saviour. 

“And I,” said Berthe, from among her flowers, \ [to be concluded.] 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY LIZZIE K. ROBERTSON. 


Mr mem’ry wander* far to-night, 

Across the ocean wave, 

To scenes of early childhood’s years— 

And to my mother’s grave. 

Oft In my dreams I stand beside 
Iler grave beneath the tree, 

And see her well-remembered form, < 

More dear thnn all to me. 

I cannot linger ’neath the boughs, j 

Where thou art mating, love; i 

The wide deep ocean rolls between— \ 

But 1 can look above. \ 

\ 

\ 

Oh! mother, may the summer breeze \ 

Blow gently o’er thy tomb, j 

And all the flowers of early spring j 

Fling forth their fragrant bloom. j 


Above thy grave may bright-winged bird* 
Send forth their clear notes strong 
Till dale and hill re-echo fhr 
With trill and pleasant song. 

How swiftly time has passed away I 
Ills stamp is on my brow ; 

Yet, mother, all thy early love 
And prayers are cherished now. 

With deepest longings I have yearned 
To see thy face once more— 

To hold thy hand, to kh» thy brow: 

Alas! those Joys ore o’er. 

And yet the memory of thy prayer*, 

Like beacons o’er the sea. 

Still lights for me the narrow path 
That leads to heaven and thee. 
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The Prrbnes lived in one of those large decay- j 
ing ramshackle old houses, scattered here and | 
there throughout the lower counties of Virginia, j 
whose original owners have either died or been 
driven away by poverty, making room on the \ 
worn-out soil for another class of occupants. 1 
There was a peculiar air of sadness about this l 
house, a vast extent of shingle-roof and rotting > 
weather-boarding, a sort of stare in the blank s 
curtainless windows, like eyes that could not \ 
shut, looking drearily away over the marshes \ 
to the slow-creeping river. Has not every house \ 
an expression—an inner presence—of its own? 
—nay more, a soul looking out of its windows? 
This one seemed grieving over a too-long exist¬ 
ence, while even its old friends, the trees around, 
were dying off one by one, in sympathy with it. 

Home to this cheerless mansion came Mr. Holly 
Preene, one hot afternoon in May, and after 
looking through several rooms for the rest of his 
family, went out and found them in the garden. 
This garden was, like the house, large and ram¬ 
bling. There were suggestions of old-time walks 
and squares about it; there were broken lines 
of currant and raspberry bushes; and there were 
the remains of a summer-house in the centre. 
But now only one corner was cultivated—a patch 
of scanty vegetables: and there Mrs. Preene was 
found, busily hoeing onions, while two sickly- 
looking children were playing under a quince-tree 
near by. Mr. Preene took a seat on the grass 
beside them, and calmly watched the hoeing till 
his wife reached the end of a row, then called: 

“Ailse!” 

I«pell the name, perhaps a corruption of the 
old English Elsie, just os it was pronounced. 

“Ailse/’ he said, “come ’long this way—I want 
ter tell yo’ sumthin’.” 

The wife came, swinging her implement in 
one hand, and pulling off her sun-bonnet with 
the other: came with a slow-stepping grace and 
dignity of motion which we call queenly, and 
which some queens would give almost their 
crowns to possess. She was tail, large, splendidly 
proportioned, from her bare dusty feet to her 
finely-set head. A lifetime of drudgery had not 
bowed her back, nor had years of semi-starvation 
quenched the lustre of her eyes. 

“ Well?” she said, in a rich, strong, low-pitched 
voice. 


Mr. Dolly Preene, with slim boyish figure, 
sickly complexion, weak mouth, shallow shifting 
pale-blue eyes, ever vacantly smiling, looked up. 

“ Heah yo’ is er-choppin’ an’ er-choppin’, ez 
if inguns wuz life an’ death,” he said, in a woulji- 
be facetious tone; “ an’ thar I hez been er-carryin’ 
on transakshuns with Mr. Tidemo’, an’ sev’ral 
gent’men, an’ come now ter consult with yo’.” 

“What’s the use o’ cornin’ er consultin', if 
the transact’8 a’ready done?” she asked, with 
no sign of curiosity on her face. 

Mr. Preene, somewhat miffed, exclaimed: 

“Well, don’t yo’ want ter hear nothin’?” 

“Oh, go Qn an’ fell it. I reckon I kin listen, 
if *t will ease yo’ min’,” sarcastically. 

He began, with effective slowness: 

“Well then, me, an’ Tom Tidemo’, and Doct’r 
Hil’ard, an’ that other doct’r—the young one 
from the lo’t-house—an’ Jack Hawly, ’s, all been 
havin’ my life insho’d.” 

Yo’ life what? An’ what yo’ talkin’ ’bout 
now?” with sudden startled interest. 

“Sho’ ’nuff—I forgot; don’t reckon yo’ ever 
heem tell of it befo’,” said Mr. Preene, patron- 
\ izingly, and began an explanation that would 
| have vastly amused Mr. Jack Hawly, the life- 
\ insurance agent, if he had heard it. 

\ Mr. Preene’s mistakes, however, were lost on 

< his wife; but she comprehended that some ready 
j money must be forthcoming. 

| “ Look heah, Doll Prin,” she said, at last, 

] “ where’d yo’ git money ter lay out in sich 
foolishin’ ez that?” 

Mr. Preene was here fain to admit that he 
had no money, and that his life had been insured 
by Mr. Tidemore for that gentleman’s benefit. 

She frowned heavily, and asked: 

“An’ what good ’ll that do yo* an’ yo’s ?” 
j “ Well, the fac* is, it’s Mister Tidemo’s mec*- 
lashun,” with eager uneasiness. “ He askdt me 
\ fa’r an’ squa’r, an’ I hadn’t nothin’ agin it; fo’ 

\ yo’ see, Ailse, I owed ’im er little pile, an’ nary 
> cent ter pay it. An’ he sez ter me, sez he: ‘ I ll 
\ let yo’ off on that, an’ I’ll give yo’ work when yo’ 

| wants it; an’ if yo’re took sick, I’ll see yo’ don’t 

< die fo’ wantin’ er doct’r,’ sez he. Er right good 
barg’n, ’pears ter me; an’ I ’greed ter ’commodate 

j ’im. What yo’ say ’bout it, ole woman ? Beckon 
| my chance o’ livin’’s good ez his’n.” 

\ She eyed him silently; after awhile, she said: 

( 168 ) 
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“So yo’ eol’ yo’se’f, body an’ soul, fo’ sich 
dog’s favo 1 s ez them?” 

“ Whar sliny Beilin? An’ what’s er-goin’ ter 
hurt merr’d like tor know?” says Mr. Preene, 
scowling* as much as he could. 

ThW woman went on : 

“ Befo’ this, thar wuz two or three ter wish 
yo’ alive, an’ nobody ter positive wish yo’ dead. 
Now, thar’s one ez’ll be sho’ ter wish yo’ dead. 
Can’t yo’ see that?” 

“An’ will his wishin’ make me die any mo’ 
sooner, yo’ hard-head?” was the angry reply. 
“ Yo’ never had no min’, Ailse, fo’ nothin’ but 
yo’ garden, an’ yo’ lookin’ an’ takin’ keer. I 
dici’n look fo’ yo’ ter understand nohow.” 

“ My takin’ keer has fed mouths yo’ fiddlin’ 
never helped ter fill,” said his wife, sharply ; “ all 
the notice high-up folks use’ ter give yo’ playin’ 
an’ yo’ smartness never paid fo’ er meal of vittles 
yet, I reckon.” 

The man’s face fell; it was indeed true. He 
was, after ail, rather a favorable specimen of his 
class; but the turn for fiddling, and that general 
“smartness” of which she spoke, had failed to 
raise him out of it, or even out of want. 

Presently Mrs. Preene asked: “An’ what did 
them doct’rs hev ter do wi’ you ?” He launched, 
in reply, into a glib account of the examination, 

- which had proved the soundness of his heart and 
lungs, of the pulse-feeling, the “ heaps o’ ques- 
t’ins” asked- him, the paper drawn up and 
signed by both of them. When he was through, 
she said, with dark emphasis: “I’ve heern o* 
spells an’ conjurin’ befo’—an’ black ways o’ 
makin’ money, ter passel out ’mongst them ez 
is in the secret. Take keer o’ yo’se’f, is all I 
kin say.” 

It was a hot summer that year—the hottest in 
half a century, so said old graybeards of seventy- 
five. June, July, and August passed languidly by, 
and September’s scorching breath drank of the 
various little creeks and branches that crawled into 
the river hereabouts. * More and more sluggishly 
they ran, and the subtle miasmal influence, which 
sometimes wrought such deadly effects, feeding 
on mud and slime of these dank watercourses, 
crept inland, flourished, gathered strength. 

Mr. Thomas Tidemore was a stout red-faced 
gray-haired gray-mustached gentleman of forty- 
five or fifty: the last descendant of one of the “ old 
families,” that had once formed a majority in liis 
neighborhood. Proud—in his own peculiar way— 
reckless, harsh-tempered, given to various forms 
of gambling, prodigal yet mercenary, and some¬ 
what unscrupulous as to his ways of getting 
money, it still remained to be proved if the tra- 
•\ ditional soft spot, supposed to be in every heart, 


S SPECULATION. 


5 was not entirely wanting in his. And yet Mr. 
? Tidemore’s honor passed current among other 

> men, and he always stuck to his promises, good or 
j bad. Such successful treaties did he make with that 
| conscience of his, that it hardly ever disturbed 
\ him; but sometimes it laid claim to a small tribute, 
\ and such a claim did it bring forward, when, one 
\ day, by accident, Mr. Tidemore heard that Dolly 

> Preene was sick. This piece of news gave 

> him an uncomfortable twinge. It was not 
j the first time that he had gotten out a grave- 
\ yard insurance-policy, and each venture of the 
■j kind had proved singularly lucky. Death had 
; played kindly into his hands. But, after all, 

it was an ugly way of making money. 

I have said that Mr. Tidemore was not squeam- 
j ish, but even he was conscious of that ugliness. 
I Without stopping to analyze his motive, he gave 

> orders that the Preenes should be sent a donation 
of corn-meal and bacon, which Mr. Tidemore eon- 

\ sidered a proper staple of food for them, and all 
J others of their class and kind. 

| Meeting Doctor Hilyard in the road, that morn- 
j ing, while taking a ride, Mr. Tidemore requested 
| him to call on Dolly Preene. 

J “The man we examined for the health certifi- 
\ cate?” laughed the doctor. “Want me to make 

> your money sure—eh ?” 

| “ Well, you see, it’s just this. I don’t want 

> him, or anybody, under the circumstances, to die 
\ of neglect before my eyes. You understand ? Of 

> course I’ll pay your bill.” 

| When he went home, some time later, he heard 
| the astounding fact that the meal and bacon had 
| been refused. Presently came Doctor Hilyard 

> for an evening chat. 

“ Hello! Tidemore,” were his very first words, 
l “what do you think? I didn’t see that man— 
l ah, what’s his name? The woman ordered me 
i off, when I told her you sent me. By George! 

> but she’s a beauty, and a Tartar.- She towered 
above me in the doorway—in a high-tragedy 

\ attitude, you know, and with that old house for a 
< suitable background; and I never felt so mean 
\ in my life: about knee-high to a lame duck.” 

| “ What’s the idiot driving at ?” asked Mr. Tide- 

] more, with a frown. 

! “ By George J” stifling his laughter, “ that’s the 

| best part of it. As far as I can make out, she 
\ accused you, and all of us, of plotting against the 

> fellow’8 life. Said we’d laid a spell on him— 
s'copjured’ him, she said. Ah-ha-lia!” 

> Mr. Tidemore’s scowl grew blacker than even 
| the- occasion would seem to warrant. 

\ “Pshaw! the woman’s a fool,” he said, curtly, 
| adding, as he leisurely filled his pipe: “ Of all 
\ the benighted hard-headed poor devils on earth. 
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these pebple about here take the lead. As for 
their belief in witchcraft and that sort of thing, 
why, that’s their religion, their confession of faith 
in another world.” 

“ Look here, Tidemore,” said the doctor, quite 
seriously, “you know I don’t like that kind of 
thing, such ways of making money. I told you 
so at first. But, letting that alone-—the Woman’s 
a simpleton, of course—don’t you think that the 
man Preene’s position with regard to you would 
call up some queer fancies—would have rather 
a curious effect on his mind? Just think of it 
now. Put yourself in his place, you know—eh?” 

“I’ve never happened to speculate on the 
peculiar psychological effect that certain positions 
might have on Mr. Adolphus Preene—or his wife 
either,” replied the other, in his most intolerant 
tone; whereupon Doctor Hilyard, with another 
laugh, dropped the subject. 

A day or two after this, old Doctor Starke— 
who had had nothing to do with the transaction 
between Dolly and Mr. Tidemore—palled at the 
Preenes’. Ailse had known him all her life, and 
gotten many a kind nod and word of greeting 
from the white-headed old gentleman. She went 
to meet him humbly at the door. 

“ Heard yo’ husband Was sick, an’ thought I’d 
drop in an’ see. Always liked Dolly,” said he. 

Her eyes spoke her thanks for such unlooked- 
for charity. The sick man proved not by any 
means in danger, but weak, and with a low 
remittent fever. 

“ Humph! malaria,” grunted the doctor, as he 
examined his patient. “Too much runnin’ about 
of nights; an’ living on trash, too, I reckon.” 

Leaving medicine, he promised to call again 
the next day. When he did so, he took from his 
pocket, and laid on a table in the sick-room, a 
bottle of beef-extract, a package of arrowroot, 
and a dozen lemons. “ Something to suit his 
appetite an’ keep up his strength,” he remarked. 

Dolly’s eyes sparkled, and his wife looked 
gratitude for a moment: then suspicion arose. 

“ Did Mister Tidemo’ sen’ yo’ heah? Does his 
money pay fo’ them things?” she asked, sharply. 

“Hey—what?” says the doctor, confhsedly. 
“ Don’t be a goose, Ailsy. I told you I came—” 

“ Does Mister Tidemo’s money pay fo’ it?” 

Attempting to evade the question, he let it out 
that* Mr. Tidemore had sent him. 

“To* fooled me,” she cried; “yo’ fooled me, 
yo’ wicked ole-man. If I’d knowed it, I’d seen 
yo’ dead ’fo* yo’ foot crossed my do’-sill.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” said the 
doctor, angrily. 

The poor soul burst out with her accusations 
against Mr. Tidemore. 

Vol. LXXXVI.—10. . 


“ PBhaw,” he said, laughing, when she paused, 
“you’ve lost yo* senses, girl. Tom Tidemore 
don’t want to hurt yo’ husband, nor yo’ neither. 
What yo* talkin’ about ?” 

“ So I tole her,” spoke Dolly Preene, from the 
bed; “but Ailse is sich er bard-head. I ain’t 
’feered of Tidemo’. I tells her’twuz er’gree- 
ment, fa’r an’ squa’r.” 

“An’ look here,” says the doctor, getting angry 
again, “do yo’ suppose I’d mix myself up with 
any underhand'doin’s—hey? Do yo’ suppose, 
woman”—louder and louder—“that I’d take any 
naan’s money to put another man out of the way?” 

“ I didn’t say that, doct’r. I wuzn’t er 
thinkin’ like that ’bout yo’,” she interrupted. 
“ But, don’t yo’ see, the spell kin work thro’ an’ 
thro’; an’ I don’t want nothin’ fo’ Dolly ez his 
money pays for—can’t yo* see?” 

I “No, I don’t see; an’ I shan’t bother myself 
to come again. Infernal foolishness,” snapped 
the old gentleman, and walked out of the house 
in high dudgeon. 

She followed him, with sudden humbleness of 
manner. “Doct’r,” her face working, “if yo’ll 
keep on er-oomin’, off an’ on, I’ll pay yo’, sho* 
ez I am standin’ here. I haven’t no money—yo* 
know that—but I’d work till I dropped, ter pay 
yo’; an’ if yo’ gits Dolly up agin—” 

“Pshaw, pshaw; I’ve had enough of such 
; promises before. Don’t want any more of ’em,” 

; was his reply, as he rode off, giving his horse a 
: sharp cat: for the thought of losing some of Mr. 
Tidemore’s ready money filled him with irritation. 
A glance at the woman’s face might have softened 
his kind ola heart, if he had looked that way. 

The things he had brought with him were left 
forgotten, till Mrs. Preene went back into the 
sick-room. She took them all, and; leaning from 
the window, threw them, in spite of Dolly’s 
: fretftil protest, out into some tall weeds. 

“Is yo’ goin’ ter set me crazy with yo’ fool- 
j ishin’?” groaned poor Dolly, dolefully. Yet her 
> constant harping on the idea she had taken up 
\ had its effect on him; and his sickness was aggra- 
\ vated by the struggle between belief in her words 
\ —hinting a vague fear of he knew not what—and 
< ill-humor at the loss of those benefits which Mr. 
< Tidemore’s peculiar sense of justice would have 
\ granted. His shallow childish nature fell short 
s of comprehending the finer instincts of hers; he 
| could not scale the heights of her pride, or 
l fathom the depths of her devotion, or realize 
> that he was a millstone around the neck of that 
> pride, and all unworthy of that devotion. 

Mr. Jack Hawly, life-insurance agent, and 
\ genera) speculator in a small way, was sitting 
\ under the shade of his front-porch, comfortably 
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eqjoying a rocking-chair, the county newspaper, j The woman’s look was on imprecation. “ You,” 
and a glass of cool drink, which, between sips, j she said, and paused panting. “ You all laughs 
rested on a table at his elbow. If Mr. Hawly > at me—-you all—but God’ll pay you back. ’Tain’t 
had ever thought of putting his life-motto into \ on’y for rich folks he keers. He’ll pay you 
a worded form, it would probably have been: \ bock.” She looked upward and lifted her hand os 
“Make money.” Yet though his principles j if in appealing protest to that God. “Oh, can’t 
were as india-rubber, his prudence was great, c yo’ see this—don’t yo’ see their wicked doin’s?” 
and he had never followed this end through any . she cried; “ I sees ’im ei^dyin’ befo’ my eyes, 
very dangerous rascality. For the rest of my < an’ they all laughs at mo—they laughs.” 
description, his manners were effusive, his person 1 “ Better go to Mr. Tidemore, madum,” said the 

good-looking, expansive, and well-clothed. Mr. * man, with a grin. “ P'raps your winning per- 
Tidemore, who could sneer, once pronounced him li ten ess will reach his tender heart. P’raps you 
“a pretty good imitation of a gentleman”; but \ can fix it up all serene. He’s such a mild and 
then Mr. Tidemore always saw him at his best. j gentle one* he is—go to Tidemore.” 

Suddenly, Mr. Hawly, looking down the road : “Ter Mr. Tidemo’?” she cried, fiercely. “I’d 
in front, perceived a woman approaching. She ] liever go ter the ole Satan hissc’f.” 
came slowly in at the gate. i “ Then you can go to one of ’em, whichsomever 

“ My name’s Ailse Prin. ’Dolphus Prin’s my you choose, and quit pestering me with this here 
husbftny’ she said, panting a little, and darkly \ nonsense,” was the brutal answer, as Mr. Jack 
flushed after her tramp of three miles. j Hawly returned to his paper, and Mrs. Preene 

“Happy to see you, madum; very set up, I j started to drag her tired limbs and sick despairing 
ashore you,” with a profound bow, whose mock- ! heart back the way she came, 
ery was lost upon her. “Take a cha—a seat, / About the last of September, the twilight, one 
madum.” There was no empty chair. Mrs. \ evening, found Mr. Tidemore reclining at ease, on 
Preene looked at the steps, where she might have ] a lounge in his sitting-room. The house was on a 
taken a seat, but remained standing. \ breezy hill, and a draft stirred pleasantly through 

“ To what may I attribit the honor of this visit, i the room. The day was the anniversary of 
madum?” said Mr. Hawly, taking a sip from his i Mr. Tidemore’s wedding-day, twenty-seven years 
glass. She drew her breath hard, with her great > ago; and as he lay there thinking, while the room 
grave eyes fixed on his face, finally bursting out: \ inside grew blacker and the gray squares of open 
“ I come ter ask yo’—ter see yo’ ’bout— I j windows more perceptibly outlined, a most unfre- 
want yo’ ter gimme them papers yo’ drawed up j quent heart-softness crept over him. “Ah I” so 
when yo’ an’ Mister Tidemo’ an’ all laid that i his thoughts ran. “ that soft pretty little wife, 
spell agin my husban’: that conjurin’ spell w’at’s \ who said her prayers and read the Bible, night and 
workin’ on ’im now, an’ killin’ ’im too. I want \ morning, who begged him, wjien she loy dying, to 
that paper whar my husban’ put ’is mark— I j be good—where was her sweet soul now? If 
want yo’ ter leiume have it—thar!” j she could come back now, would she reproach him 

The man stared a moment, then rather ostenta- > with that slighted prayer, would she—” 
tiously repressing a laugh, said : “ Re’ly, madum, ! Suddenly, without warning, someone sprang 
I am distressed not to oblige a lady, and sich a j upon him out of the dark, and the next moment 
reas’nable little request, too—but—” He shook • taxed all his strength. Desperately he clutched 
his head, and snickered audibly. j his assailant, and tried to get possession of the 

“I want them papers—yo’ hear,” she repeated. \ knife, which had slightly gashed his arm. He 
“ Look a here, did your husband send you i could not see who it was, but the form in his 
here?” he asked. j grasp felt strangely soft and flexile. Once during 

“No,” she cried, sharply; “he won’t lis’en, or ‘ the scuffle a fold of drapery clung round his 
b’lieve what I says. W’at’s the use talkin’ ter 1 knee, though he did not much notice this till 
’im, when he can’t understand ’Twasn’t on’y j afterward. An open door, near at hand, led 
his body yo’ struck, but his min’ too—with yo’ > down two or three steps into the adjoining room, 
tricks, you !” \ Just as he caught hold of the knife, gashing his 

“Ho-ho-ho!” roared Mr. Jack nawly, slap-| fingers and wrist ns he did so, Mr. Tidemore 
ping his knee. “ If this here ain’t rich—well! \ stumbled backward and fell through the doorway, 
See here, 'tain’t no use my explaining to you, j dragging his assailant after him. The next 
though. I can’t give you that paper, anyhow— | moment a stream of blood gushed down, wetting 
and if I could, ’twouldn’t help your man’s gittin’ him to the skin. 

well any sooner. Do you want it for a plaster ? { There had been no word or outcry before. 
\he-he-he 1” j But now, as he dragged himself from under his 
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foe, there was a groan of despairing baffled rage, j death in her gaze. Dolly Preene was bending 
then silence. > oyer her, startled for the while out of his sickness, 

His first impulse was to get a light. But in the j and whimpering childishly, 
darkness, and with his wounded nervous hands, > •• Yo’—” she gasped, smiling feebly at sight of 

this was not quickly done. Succeeding at last, ; him, “an’ yo’ is well agin a’ready? I knowed 
he set the lamp on a chair, and went to the 5 ’twas on’y that—I knowed ’twas o’ny yo’ life or 
figure, lying huddled up where he had pushed it. \ his’n. Why,” with a startled shudder, “ why, I 

“ My God !” he cried, aloud, “it’s a woman— \ was hurted too! Oh, me! I ’member—ab-h.” 

Ailsy Preene!” j She closed her eyes with a moan. Presently 

The hard strong bold man grew sick with \ she spoke again. “ I don’t reckon God’ll be 

horror and something very like fear. For a minute ; hard on me—if he knows why—the reas’n I 
be wandered aimlessly about the room, feeling j done it. They say He knows ’bout everything— 
his way as if still in darkness. He picked up, j I don’t reckon He’ll be hard—on—me.” 
and threw down again, the knife, which had ' But Doctor Ililyard was wrong. The woman 
fallen when he struggled to his feet. It was a ' lived, though it was a week before she was out 
table-knife, which had been carefully sharpened. J of danger, and more than a month before she left 
Presently, collecting his senses, he went to the Mr. Tidemore’s house: during which time she 
window, and called till every servant on the \ learned to repent of her attempted crime, which, 
place came running to see if the house was on ; in the confusion of her faculties at first, she 
fire, or there was jsome othef equally enjoyable J actually thought, as we have seen, she had com- 
excitement and horror in store. In less than five \ mitted. She also found out that Mr. Tidemore’s 
minutes, a man had been sent for Doctor Hilyard, \ heart was not all of stone, nor his designs as black 
and to tell Dolly I*rcene. * \ as her own ignorance had painted. 

The woman was unconscious, and did not move ' There was no doubt, either, that the affair made 
or groan, as Mr. Tidemore lifted and laid her ' a change on Mr. Tidemore. He withdrew the 
on the lounge, in the sitting-room. There was a j unlucky insurance-policy, and entered into no 
deep cut just above her left breast, deep and \ more such schemes for money-making, 
ugly enough to be fatal, at which he gazed with \ Thus, for all of them, began a new and better 
a curious shuddering fascination. J life. Out of the ugly slough of evil, grew up 

Soon came the doctor—excited, curious, horror- \ and blossomed a snow-white lily of good, 
stricken—and applied all his remedies, but in I will not try to explain why Mr. Tidemor^ 
vain. ** Don’t think she’ll get over it,” he said; l should have taken upon himself, after that time, 
“ not that the wound is inevitably fatal, but there / to do so much for the Preenes: sending the 
seems to have been a terrible shock, you know. As j children to school, giving the sickly mother—for 
if her stock of vitality had been wasted—used / she was never strong again—more of food and 
right up, all at once—every nerve strained to its \ raiment than her pride was always ready to 
utmost, and snapped off short. Pity! I’m mighty j receive, and hardly even refusing a favor to 
sorry it’s happened. She must have gone crazy « poor idle foolish Dolly, who, we may be sure, 
over that—I mean—ah, I’m sorry anyhow.” \ was not loth to benefit by the bold he soon 
About midnight the wounded woman opened learned that he had somehow gotten on the 
her eyes. But there was no remorse, no fear of other’s charity. 


VIOLETS. 

BT FANNIE ISABELLE SHERRICK. 


Fancy quaint comes near to whisper J 

In my oar this haunting thought: | 

Violets are strains of music \ 

Into being strangely wrought j 

By the gifted hand of Nature. \ 

Nothing dies~-«o music swells ' 

Into nodding violet-bells. j 

i 

Stranger things are all around us— j 

Things we do not hear or see; \ 

And the violets hold their secrets, > 

Singing not to you or me, 1 


Though we listen for their music; 

But a gentle perfumed sigh 
Greets the wind that sweeps them by. 

Nothing dies—so Nature gathers 
All the treasures long gone by ; 

When we think them lost forever, 

May they not be somewhere nigh 
In the unknown world around us? 

' 8o the nodding violet-bell 
Is a bird song—who can tell ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The private theatricals at Lenox hod been a 
brilliant social success, that elated Miss Clarkson, 
and astonished all the aristocratic critics of that 
region so much, that Amy might, like Byron, 
have awoke one morning and found herself 
famous—for the time, at least. 

All this might well have turned the head of a 
girl like Amy, if some deeper feeling than mere 
personal ambition had not possessed her. In 
fact, she did not entirely comprehend the nature 
of her own achievement. This, followed so 
strangely by her engagement with young MouL 
throp, left her in a state of nervous excitement 
that astonished her friends and rather irritated 
Seth Hale, who partook in no degree of his \ 
mother’s prejudices, and gloried in his daughter’s $ 
triumph, if she did not. $ 

Mrs. Norton, always observant and sensitively j 
on the alert, was puzzled by the seeming apathy \ 
that had fallen on the girl. Moulthrop had been l 
unusually reserved with her, and, from a sensitive \ 
feeling of delicacy rather than distrust, kept that j; 
important interview with Ainy, after the barn- !: 
entertainment, sacred to himself. But real love is < 
a bad dissembler, and this astute woman read in j: 
the glances of his eyes and the smiles that came 
and went so softly to his lips all that words could : 
have told her. Still, she did not like this reti¬ 
cence. It seemed to bespeak in the young man 
an inclination to act for himself, and his entire 
confidence was important to the harmonious work- 
ing of her own plans. She knew that, so far as 
he was concerned, her object was almost secured: 
for she bad not only brought these young people 
together, but, with Buch graceful falsehood as 
she was capable of, had spread the belief of an 
engagement that did not at the time exist, thus :• 
warning all rivals from the field. But this lady 
was cautious in her social campaigning, and held 
no victory achieved till the enemy had given up 
arms. She always kept a road of retreat open, 
and reserve-forces in ambush, if possible. - 

Tlius, without apparent effort, she carefully 
strengthened her influence over the confiding 
nature of Seth Hale, who, after all, was the 
( 168 ; 


\ person above others in whom her own interests 
lay. At any time, Amy’s passionate nature migLt 
assert itself, and break through all the subtle ties 
that were being woven around her; but the great 
wealth she hungered and thirsted after was in 
the possession of Seth Hale: and he must, under 
all circumstances, become the devoted slave of 
her wishes. Slowly, surely, and with the sweet 
persistence with which crafty and quiet women 
chain the fancies or hearts of men, already she 
had begun to weaken the girl’s influence with 
her father, by softly-spoken hints of deficiencies, 
gentle regrets that the ignorance in which she 
had been kept made all efforts at aristocratic 
elegance so difficult. These hints hurt the rich 
man’s pride, and made him feel more and more 
dependent on this superior woman of a higher 
world, as he was led to consider her. 

There had been no arrangements by which 
Mrs. Norton was to remain at the head of Mr. 
Hale’8 household beyond his stay in Lenox ; but 
when the time of removal came, she had made 
him so completely the slave of her own social 
ideas, that it seemed impossible that Amy could 
be introduced into society at the capital without 
her superintendence, or that he would know how 
to establish a home there at all unless she were 
by to direct him. 

Singular enough, just at this time, Mrs. Norton 
received information that her husband had gone 
deeper and deeper into that unlimited region— 
the mining-districts. 

This seemed to remove the difficulties from her 
project to spend the winter in Washington 
sumptuously, and with all the success that had 
attended her residence in the cottage at Lenox. 
Having adroitly represented herself as the pro¬ 
prietor of that pretty place, she had secured the 
luxury in which she delighted, and the position 
she craved, without much difficulty and by her 
own cool finesse. But a house in Washington, 
such ns Seth Hale had an ambition to establish, 
was quite another affair. 

A young woman of thirty—an age at which 
she had resolutely halted during the last twenty 
years, and never lost an opportunity of nun- 
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tioning-—could hardly set up an establishment 
for herself, in the absence of her husband, with¬ 
out creating much social comment, in a place that 
she intended to make the culminating-point of 
many grand ambitious projects. To accept Seth 
Hale's invitation, and become the presiding 
mistress of his household, seemed equally peril¬ 
ous to plans that would have seemed impossible 
to a woman less deeply educated in intrigue, and 
incapable of meeting difficulties with the com¬ 
posure of a veteran gambler. / 

Being a woman of resources, Mrs. Norton drew 
npon her deeper feelings for aid in this dilemma, 
and recognized the fact that she had exactly the 
person necessary to meet all social prejudices 
under her own roof—Mrs. Lane, who had been 
the inmate of her migratory abodes, and travel¬ 
ing companion off and on, for many years. If 
she referred to this woman at all, it was as a 
housekeeper or humble dependent, conveying the 
idea in tone and manner rather than words. 
Overcome with a rush of filial affection, she 
called Mrs. Lane from the kitchen, and, with 
much sweetness and af suggestion of tears in her 
eyes, spoke with touching regret of the misfor¬ 
tune that had compelled her to keep the relation¬ 
ship existing between them secret, with the air 
of a person deeply injured in her feelings. “ I 
have thought it all over, with great regard for 
your interests, as I always do; but find so many 
difficulties in the way, that—” 

“ Oh, do not ask me to go away just as he is 
here: at least, let me remain with you so long as 
1 can see him—though I never,do more than 
that,” pleaded the poor woman,, trembling under 
a fit of nervous dread. “ If you only knew what 
it is to be a mother, forced to meet her own chil¬ 
dren like a stranger—” 

Mrs. Norton lifted her hand impatiently, as if 
some little feeling remained in her nature which 
these words disturbed. 

“There, there: we have no time for a scene, 
mother.” 

“At last you begin to call me mother,” ex¬ 
claimed the woman, lifting her hands, while a 
glow of surprise brightened the habitual sadness 
of her face. 

“And always should have done, had you only 
tried to fit yourself for the position I hold.” 

“ What could l do?” pleaded the old woman, 
with piteous humility. “ Not being brought up 
to it—” 

“You could have dressed yourself like a 
lady.” 

“ But I had no dresses—and—and no money. 
The others in yonder had their wages, but I 


* 

l 


couldn’t ask that.” 


A faint flush for one instant seemed to spread 
the permanent color in Mrs. Norton’s cheeks all 
over her face; but it died out quickly as it came. 
“At any rate, you could have kept out of the 
kitchen,” she said. 

“ But where could I go, when my own name* 
was taken from me?” replied the old woman, 
with a touch of bitter pride. 

“Why will you always keep up these com¬ 
plaints? You cannot have felt the difficulties of 
our position more than I have done. 1 have 
always been ready to divide my last crust with 
you.” 

Here Mrs. Norton put a handkerchief to her 
eyes, and with both hands pressed it there, 
while some laborious dry sobs mingled with the 
flood of tears and self-reproach, which brought 
the frail old woman close to her, with both arms 
around her neck. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to deny that,” she 
pleaded, ready to blame herself, and not once 
remembering that the only thing that gently- 
weepng creature had been willing to share with 
her was the crust she had earned. 

“There, there: don’t cry, darling. You know 
I never could bear that. If your poor mother 
could only be of use to you in that way, it was 
all well enough. Only tell me what you want of 
her now.” 

Mrs. Norton removed her handkerchief, after 
wiping away the tears that ought to have been 
in her eyes. 

“ Only this, mother : try and be like a lady.” 

The old woman stood aghast. 

“ Oh, my darling, how can I, not being brought 
up to it?” 

A sarcastic smile crept over Mrs. Norton’s face. 

“ Listen,” she said, “and I will tell you how: 
We need not mind about dressing: I will take 
care of that. Never talk about any subject you 
do not understand, but look as if you knew all 
about it. Praise everybody you see or speak of. 
Let them do the talking. Move quietly—but that 
is natural to you. Speak in a low voice. And, 
above all, learn to smile, or that sad face will be 
the ruin of us.” 

“ I shall not find it hard to smile now,” said 
the woman, kissing her daughter on the forehead 
with timid hesitation; but the lady returned the 
caress, saying: 

“ Hereafter you will be introduced as my 
mother.” 

“And his?” 

“ Lutber wishes it—I may as well say insists 
upon it.” 

“ The dear boy!” 

“ Not that I would not have done it myself, for 
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I was tired of seeing you creeping through the 
world with that miserable face.’ 

Again Mrs. Moiilthrop kissed her daughter. 

“I will try. I will do my very best; but 
don’t think hard of me if I can’t learn easy.' 
It isn’t as if I were younger, like you.’* 

Mrs. Norton gave a sudden start. 

•‘Ah, that is the first thing you must forget. 
Ladies never talk of their ages, unless people 
are beginning to think them too old; then, of 
course, they have to fix a standard. For your 
part, never speak of my age, or the past at all. 
An old person like you has a right to lose her 
memory.” 

One day, when the cottage had been given up 
and all the servants dismissed, Seth Hale drove 
to the door in a carriage, followed by a baggage- 
wagon, and was then, for the first time, intro¬ 
duced to a little old lady in a slate-colored 
traveling-dress and a quiet bonnet, under which 
a quantity of soft gray hair was puffed and 
Crimped till years of age were taken out of the 
face, that he could just remember flitting by him 
now and then in the shadows of some passage¬ 
way. 

“ I could not have entered into your arrange¬ 
ments for the winter unless my mother had 
consented to go with us,” said Mrs. Norton. 
“ During our stay here, she has been so much 
of an iuvalid, that you have scarcely seen her; 
but you will be glad to accept her as the mistress 
of your house, instead of myself, now that her 
health is frestored.” 

Seth Hale, after a moment of puzzled surprise, 
shook hands with the old lady heartily. He was 
pleased with her dainty appearance and modest, 
not to say timid, manner. Amy received her 
with jnore surprise: she found it difficult to 
account for this change in the condition of a 
person whom she had met from time to time 
with a feeling of compassion, inspired by a weary 
look of loneliness; but she had asked no ques¬ 
tions, and could not remember even to have 
heard her name. Now, when suddenly told that 
this was Luther Moulthrop’s mother, hereafter 
to be her own, she received the information with 
some reserve. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Seth Halk and his party remained some days 
in New York, giving lavish orders for furniture, 
buying bric-a-brac, and delighting Mrs. Norton 
to her heart’s content: for it was to her an 
intense pleasure when she could revel in her 
taste for extravagance with money that was not 
her own. In this case, she added to this enjoy¬ 
ment a vague but determined resolution of con¬ 


tinued participation in these luxuries in one form 
or another. 

Even to the fashionable dressmakers* our new 
Congressman was taken as an escort, that he 
might be flattered by appeals to his taste, and 
made responsible for purchases that would have 
seemed enormous to him but for the eloquence of 
handsome show-women and the admiration of his 
chief adviser, who, in every garment selected, 
seemed to be oqly following the dictates of his 
taste, while her own quietly prevailed. 

In one of these shopping-excursions, Amy found 
herself almost deserted in the crowded show¬ 
rooms: for Mrs. Norton was so delightfully 
occupied with her father, that both seemed to 
forget that she had any share in their selections. 
This neglect aroused the girl’s pride, and a spirit 
of defiance impelled her to enforce some con¬ 
sideration of her own independent choice of 
selection. While her companions were absorbed 
by one clever saleswoman, she made advances 
to another, and demanded to look at various 
imported dresses with the air of a born princess. 

The young woman glanced at her customer’s 
dress, which was evidently country-made, and 
drawing her own conclusions therefrom, opened 
her boxes of the last year, and drew forth seme 
gorgeously-constructed and much-handled dresses, 
which she arranged with elaborate display and 
cautious regard to the light. Each garment, as 
it was held up, she urged upon the girl, with a 
volubility of praise that fairly bewildered he£ 

“ But what do they cost—that one, now, with 
the long skirt fluffed over with lace?” she asked, 
flushing with nervous excitement. “ Of course, 
I want to know something about that.” 

The saleswoman looked at a bit of paper hid 
away somewhere in the folds of that particular 
garment, and replied, with a confidential smile: 

“ We will put it to you for three hundred and 
seventy-five; but madam may find fault with me 
for offering it so low; and I beg of you not to 
mention it, for the price is four hundred.” 

“ Four hundred what ?” exclaimed Amy, 
aghast. 

“ Four hundred dollars. You can see bow 
much I have cut it down. A Worth dress of any 
kind can hardly be got for less money.” 

“Four hundred dollars?” repeated Amy, 
flushing with indignant surprise. “You must 
be mistaken. My dressmaker didn’t begin to 
charge so much for ever so many dresses that she 
made me—every one of them Worth dresses. I 
was very particular'about that.” 

The saleswoman glanced at the garments Amy 
wore, and had great difficulty in restraining the 
smile that rose to her lips: but sho understood 
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her business too well for any indulgence of that 
kind with her customers, and only said: 

“Oh, the difference is: this superb costume 
same from Paris, and ladies here are willing to 
pay for the style—that is everything,” said the ] 
woman, who, with all her tact, could not entirely 
command her countenance; and Amy, feeling that 
in some way she had committed a blunder, was 
crimson in the face when her father and Mrs. 
Norton joined her. 

“ Surely, you have not been selecting one of 
these dresses?” said the lady, tossing the articles 
over with an air of cool disdain. 

“No,” said Amy. “The price is just awftil. 
Only think, papa: four hundred dollars.” 

“ Mrs. Norton does not think that so very 
high,” answered Seth, standing very upright, 
and even leaning a little backward, with all the 
pride of a newly-rioh man beaming in his face. 

“ One must pay for gentility, you know. If you 
have taken a liking to that lengthy concern—for 
H*a a genuine dinnei^trouser, 1 reckon—just let 
the lady pack it up for you. I’ll foot the bill 
every time.” 

“No,” interposed Mrs. Norton, in her softly- 
modulated voice. “ I have already mode selec¬ 
tions for Miss Hale’s wardrobe—such as I am 
sure she will approve when her taste becomes a 
little more refined.” 

Amy's eyes flashed, and her lips curved 
haughtily, as she turned upon her innocent¬ 
looking tormentor. 

“ I should prefer to have a little choice in the 
things I am going to wear,” she said. 

“ But I suppose that you will, like me, defer to 
your father’s superior taste,” answered the lady, 
with a grieved lift of her eyes toward Seth Hale. 

“ She is only a child yet. In a few months 
■he will learn to be more like—” 

Hale cut his compliment short: for, with an 
indignant gesture, Amy had turned away, and 
was hurrying toward the door. 

When the party reached Washington, every¬ 
thing had been arranged between Hale and Mrs. 
dforton for a splendid political and social cam- 
^■gn. A house was taken in that aristocratic 
Neighborhood where palatial residences have 
sprung up like castles in Wonderland, and 
apparently with as little foundation in money 
or credit. Sphere they stand, entombing many 
a-reputation in their stone, brick, and mortar, 
offering a puxzle to all financiers that no one out 
of office has yet been able to solve. 

Struck with the grand combinations of this 
particular building, its balconies, bay-windows, 
turrets, and porte-cochfere, Seth Hale consented 
to pty an enormous rent for it, and forthwith its \ 


[ adornment commenced. Oriental rugs were laid 
on its inlaid floors; velvet, plush, and embroid¬ 
ered draperies were hung at doors, windows, or 
wherever an artistic effect could be produced; 
Sfcvres, Dresden, and Japanese china were scat¬ 
tered over tables and heaped into closets; pic¬ 
tures of wonderful color but generally doubtful 
merit were hung on the walls; and, after a week 
or two of delightful tumult, 8eth Hale's dwelling 
was established—a monument of great mining- 
success and high social aspirations. 

It is wonderful how much a quietly energetic 
woman can accomplish for herself or others, 
when she is earnest in her purpose, and always 
on the alert for means of accomplishing it. Ihe 
session of Congress was close at hand when Seth 
Hale took possession of his new residence; but 
when he appeared in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, left his broad-brimmed beaver in one of the 
cloak-rooms, and came down the centre passage 
to take the oath, there was not a person present 
who did not know that the tall man with that 
pr^ninent shirt-bosom, and with a tinge of white 
mingling with bis curling dark hair, was one of 
the bonanza kings whose fortune was safely 
invested beyond contingency, and whose ability 
was sure to make itself prominent in public os 
well as private affairs. 

How this reputation happened to precede the 
first appearance of the new man, 1 cannot pretend 
to say ; but among the earliest visitors who were 
invited to sun themselves in the smiles of Mrs. 
Norton, and share the hospitalities of Seth Hale’s 
mansion, were those members of the newspaper- 
press who, from their desks in the offices, supply 
information for the masses; and it is just possible 
that some innocent expression of hers might have 
inspired the little biographies that were so 
Adroitly cast before the public. Still, certain 
little expressions of reprehension, not to say 
disgust, that the lady allowed to cscapo her, 
regarding this unauthorized interference of the 
press with private affairs, and the horror she 
felt at some personal descriptions of herself that 
had crept into publicity, should have been proof 
positive that no word or look of hers hod sanc¬ 
tioned the unpardonable liberty. 

Still, unaccountable as it may seem, these 
gentlemen grew more and more ardent in their 
commendations of Seth Hale, os their acquaint^ 
ance with Mrs. Norton settled into confidential 
relations; and then descriptions of her manners, 
acquirements, and beauty were recorded with 
warmer admiration as their literary efforts were 
repeated. 

If there was any secrecy in this, Seth Hale 
knew nothing about it. Not that he might have 
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objected—there was no very fine sense of 
delicacy in the man that would have made this 
kind of publicity intolerable—but he was really 
too honest and outspoken to be accepted as an 
accomplice, even in the delicate artifice by whieh 
he was to be made famous. 

Fortunately, for Amy, there had been little 
mention of her in the descriptions of her lather’s 
greatness and of the sumptuous hospitality that 
was so liberally promised in his behalf; while 
Mrs. Norton’s unlimited attractions were set 
forth and repeated in every possible form of 
newspaper-literature, which delicately introduced 
her stereotyped age from time to time. This 
young and really beautiful girl, who was growing 
each day more worthy of admiration, seemed, 
strangely enough, to escape this kind of notice. 
In Mrs. Norton’s estimate, she was safely 
engaged, and in a condition to be put aside for 
the present; and this lady, being a social artist, 
knew how to crowd her useless figures into the 
background, when she brought more important 
ones in prominent groups to the front. 

In this condition was Seth Hale’s household 
when he took his seat in Congress. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

When Mrs. Hale found herself quite alone, 
she sat down at the head of the table, for the 
first time perhaps in her life until after it was 
cleared, and, putting on her glasses, spread the 
paj^r before her with two trembling old hands; 
for she had only gathered, from the first fright¬ 
ened glance down its columns, that something 
dreadful had happened in which her grandchild 
held a part which might disgrace her and her 
family' forever. I have said that her hands 
trembled—yes, and her heart also: for her 
breath came with an effort, and for awhile she 
could not see to read. 

Alter a time, the old woman’s force of will and 
her sight came back; she held the paper down 
on the table, while she read the florid description 
of Amy’s acting from end to end. There was no 
sign of relief on her face when she folded the 
paper and laid it carefully away in the clock-case, 
but, instead, a pale set look of resolve that 
seemed out of harmony with the kind gentleness 
of her character. I do not think the woman was 
conscious of her work when she cleared the table 
with the usual care, carried the dishes into the 
kitchen, and washed them with scrupulous neat¬ 
ness. The action, as she performed this household 
duty, was no doubt a relief to her; but when 
the work was done, she could not h^tve told with 
oertainty who had set things right. 

Looking around, when there was nothing more 


to do, she seemed bewildered by the loneliness of 
everything about her. Not even Jacob was there. 
Coward-like, he had 'stolen off into the wood- 
heuse, and, with his head hidden behind a stack 
of kindling-brush, stood trembling. Thus de¬ 
serted in her trouble, the old lady took up her 
knitting, and attempted to work; but the needles 
clashed together, and the yarn tangled itself, 
around her fingers: not even habit came to her 
relief here. 

That creased and soiled paper, though hid 
away, seemed to have a painful fascination for 
her. Nervous and restless once more, she cast 
half-frightened glances at the old clock, as she 
might have looked upon the cage in which a 
rattlesnake was coiled, and finally went forward, 
opened it, and took the object of her dread into 
the daylight again, and read it word by word, as 
if she hoped to find a contradiction of her fears 
in some sentence as yet overlooked. 

Nothing of that kind was to be found in those 
blurred and half-printed columns. On the con¬ 
trary, every letter seemed to 'burn itself in upon 
her brain. She folded up the journal, and was 
about to lay it on the stand where the family 
Bible, in which Amy’s birth had been recorded, 
was placed, but drew her hand back with a sharp 
pong, and held the torment down in her lap. 

Thus, quite alone, and driven back to Amy in 
her thoughts, this unhappy woman sat hour after 
hour softening the pain of the present cruel 
trouble in retrospections of the past. The very 
feeling that made her shrink from contaminating 
her Bible with a touch of that journal drove her 
thoughts to the past, and in mercy held them 
there. 

Everything around her spoke pleadingly for 
Amy. She had taught the pretty child how to 
count time by the face of that tall old clock, 
which had wheezed out a quiet sound of warning 
before it struck the hour ever sinoe she could 
herself remember. Turning her head a little, 
she could see, through the open door of a room 
connecting with the kitchen, a high feather-bed, 
completely covered by a home-made counterpanw^ 
of doubled and twisted yarn, half blue wool ■Tl 
half white cotton, woven in a pattern known tIHw 
the days of her youth as “ doors-and-windows.” 
Underneath this old-fashioned bedstead, which 
Mrs. Hale preferred to all others, ^ai the trundle- 
bed that Amy had slept in as a child. How 
often, in the cold winter nights, the old woman 
had warmed this dovny little nest with the 
bright brass warming-pan bung on her bed¬ 
chamber wall by a blue ribbon, idler the girl had 
learned to regard it as an antique ornament 
worthy of fashionable endurance. 
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Even in the old times, Mrs. Hale never thought 
of warming her own bed; but, after passing the 
pan by its long handle gently up and down 
between the linen sheets and lamb’s-wool blankets 
of her own spinning and weaving, would pass 
into the kitchen, carrying the pan by its 
handle straight before her, and empty its hot 
embers behind the back-log: then, taking the 
half-undressed child in her lap, prepare her for 
bed with tender care. The rosy little feet were 
held out to the fire with both hands, while the 
grandmother, shy of her kisses, but profUse in 
loving acts, would touch her lips so lightly to 
the pretty child’s curls that no one knew that 
every touch was a yearning caress. 

The old clock was striking when Mrs. Hale 
aroused herself from these sweet memories, and 
(bund her two hands folded on the haleftil paper 
in her lap. The touch of it stung her like a 
serpent. Starting up, she flung it into the fire, 
and stood upon the hearth watching it blase. 

While she had been sitting there, losing her 
pain in tender memories, Jacob ventured timidly 
into the kitchen, and, perhaps dimly comprehend¬ 
ing the cause of her silence, hod curled himself 
up like a heap of snow, and was patiently regard¬ 
ing her from the square of rag-carpeting laid 
near the hearth for his accommodation. 

When the old lady sat down again, he gathered 
up his limbs, and, softly approaching her, laid 
his head on her lap. Even the mute sympathy 
of this one friend touched the old woman’s heart; 
her bosom began to heave under its muslin ker¬ 
chief, her eyes filled with tears, and she began to 
sob and weep as children cry, but with the ache 
of great pain such as the aged alone can feel. 

“ You remember her—yes, you remember her, 
Jacob. Not as she was then—almost a baby, and 
pretty as a pink—but afterward, close by, when 
she used to pet you, and shut you up, and make 
you eat apples that you did not like. She was 
beautiful then: you oould not help knowing that; 
and now everybody knows it—men, women, and 
children. I used to huddle her white arms and 
•boulders up in the blankets, even when her 
father came to the trundle-bed to say good-night; 
but now people write about them in the news¬ 
papers, for everybody to talk about.” 

Here poor Jacob blinked. Stupid and mindless 
as the creature was, his sympathy—which perhaps 
only existed in idea—was a consolation to her. 

“ What can I do?” she said. “ In what way can 
I snatch this child as a brand from the burning ? 
She is so far off-—miles and miles away from the 
mountains. In what way can I reach her—and 
him, my dear misbeguided son ? How could he 
let her—but he did not. Being her own father, 


and my husband’s son, he never could have let 
her do it.” 

The last portion of this sentence was only given 
in thought. But the influence of the thought 
caused the old woman to kneel down by her 
rocking-chair, planting her elbows on its cushion 
of patchwork silk, and covering her face with 
both hands and so to pray. Sometimes her voice 
rose and broke forth in appeal; but a timid, 
trustful, almost whispered asking for help and 
guidance formed the burden of her prayer, and 
it ended in a few words of grateful thanks for the 
strength that had been given her: uttered while 
tears were dropping, one by one, from under the 
hands, still reverently veiling her eyes, for thus 
she had been taught to approach her God in 
childhood. 

CHAPTER XX VIII. 

Before she went to bed that night, the widow 
Hale took a candle, and went upstairs into Amy’s 
bed-room, which was arranged exactly os the girl 
had left it: not by her young bands certainly, for 
the care and household labor that had made the 
room so pleasant, and the girl’s life almost luxu¬ 
rious, had been always' performed by the grand¬ 
mother. Now and then, a fanciful bit of finery, 
or a capricious change of furniture, had been 
added by the girl, who had knotted the blue 
ribbon by which the brass warming-pan was sus¬ 
pended to the wall. A marvelous old chest of 
drawers, with a fan carved deeply into the 
cherry wood on top, legs curving outward down 
to the claw-feet grasping balls, and scroll-like 
brass mountings, the old woman had given up 
with delight to her grandaughter, convinced that 
her darling hod begun to reverence them as 
heirlooms of the family, though Amy had only 
learned from her city schoolmates that people of 
the highest fashion were keenly in search of such 
antique things, and considered them articles of 
wonderful value. 

As the old woman gazed around this room, and 
saw these proofs of Amy’s regard for her home 
in the polished wood and brass mountings, she 
forgot that it was her own hard-working hands 
that had kept them bright, and never dreamed 
that it was only an ambitions caprice that had 
found place for them in especial belongings of her 
child. 

“ She loved the room and all that is in it,” 
thought the old woman, “ and everything is ready 
for her here. There is nothing to keep me back; 
I will lock the door, and before the brasses need 
scouring again she will be home, for I will bring 
her—God helping me, I will!” 

Mrs. Hale was not a woman to hesitate and 
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reconsider a course of action once resolved upon, j meanness in takin’ that sheep away from me/ 
She arose in the morning strong in her purpose, 
and prepared at once for the first long journey of 
her life. Reared miles deep in the mountains, 
she had never seen a railroad in her life, and the 
engines, as they had been described to her, were 
objects of almost superstitious dread; but there 
Was no lack of courage in that firm but gentle 
old woman, who was ready to brave the most 
frightful perils of railroads and steamboats, in 
her determination to save Amy from the evil 
influences with which she was surrounded. 

When Farmer Tuttle drove by, that morning, 
on his way to the Comers, she went down to the 
gate and held a long consultation with him. you. If you could kinder meet half-way, now, 

Tuttle considered himself a great traveler, and and let Jacob go back to the farm and tend the 
capable of giving any amount of advice, inas- churn while you are away from hum, it might 
much as he had once made a perilous journey to mollify her ideas of the efficacy of prayers con- 
New York; and having come back sound in life siderable. Supposin’ we try that.” 
and limb, was able to aid others with his 44 No, I will not do a cruel thing in order to 
experience. So he leaned over the side of his | prevent anyone from performing what she may 
rickety wagon and listened with benign tolerance, : consider a duty,” answered Mrs. Hale, after a 
While Mrs. Hale expressed her resolution to moment’s deliberation. 44 Jacob will be well 
make immediate arrangements for a journey that taken care of at home, and I will trust the rest 
should not be ended until she found Amy and to God.” 

could bring her back to the homestead. 44 Jist as you think about it,” rejoined the 

44 That deturmination is about what I reckoned farmer, unwinding the lash from his whip, and 
you would come ter, arter the sound advise my giving it a snap in the air. 44 1 didn’t reckon on 
woman administered afore the hull table-full yis- much good cornin’ out of it, for wimmen will be 
terday. It was like a Sabber-day sermon, now wimmen, anyhow you can fix it. Now, about 
wasn’t it? Full of grist as a mill-hopper, and the journey that you’re bound to take: when do 
ground out fine. I may as well let you know you mean to start?” 
jist here that she’s sot on helpin’ you straight; “To-morrow, if possible/' 
along, in meetin’ and out of it. Next Sunday,; “Suppose Seth has left you well off as to 
the congregation will hear prayers for that lost money?” 

sheep, and jist as like as not you’ll be named as 44 Yes, there is more than I shall want, in the 
the shepherd as has gone inter the Hills, sarchin’* clock-case.” 

for it; and sot to music by the quire, like 4 Ninety “Jist so. But who will take care of the 
and Nine’; for my gals are jist as eager about house?” 

it as their niarm, and mean ter have a little 41 The washerwoman down at the Corners will 
season of exhortation and prayer about sich come and take care, both of Jacob and the 
carryin’s on, arter their quiltin’-bee next week.” hired-boy.” 

“Oh, I hope they will not do anything of the 44 Jist so.” 

kind. It may he thought of in good-hearted- 41 Now, if you can wait long enough to tell me 

ness, but I’m afraid that it would keep Amy : something about the railroads and steamboats 
from ever coming home again,” exclaimed the old*' that will take me along, I shall have some idea 
woman, in a panic of distress. 44 Do ask them ' of what is before me.” 

to say nothing and do nothing till I get home. \ Tuttle felt himself highly complimented, and 
Amy never would get over the shame of being • smiled down benignly on the aged questioner 
prayed for in open meeting, and it would almost j “Widder Hale,” he said, 44 you alius was a 
kill me.” v j woman of good solid sense. Now, if there is a 

Tuttle shook his head heavily. i person in these mountains that knows more about 

44 It wouldn’t be of no use if f did. My j trnvelin’ than I do, I hain’t ever seen that 
woman considers it a Christian duty to drag this \ indervideal.” 

gal back inter repentance by the force of public \ 44 Is there anything very dangerous in it, Mr. 

opinion. 4 It’ll be heapin’ coals of Christian fire \ Tuttle?” inquired the old lady, anxiously, 
on that high-falutin’ old woman’s head for her j 44 Dangerous? I reckon you'll think so whan 


says she to me, so solemn that I hadn’t a word 
to say.” 

A faint, almost bitter, smile quivered over the 
old woman’s lips. 

44 Well,” Bhe said, 44 if that is her idea of duty, 
I suppose I must bear it with all the rest.. Only, 
if you can persuade her to let me bear my own 
burden, and keep silence, it would be a kindness 
I should never forget.” 

“Wal,” said the farmer, winding the lash 
around the handle of his whip with great delib¬ 
eration, 44 1 might try; but when that excerlent 
woman is sot on a thing, Bhe is sot, I can tell 
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you come to see an ingiue. Blamed if the fust 
one didn’t skeer me.” 

“ Why, are they so very dreadful?” 

“Dreadful? Well, not ginerally, if you let 
’em trundle along on their own hook, with a 
train of cars behind. You ought to see one 
a-prancin’ along in the night-time, with his one 
great fiery eye blazin’, out of the middle of his 
forred, while sort of shakin’ hisself with the fun 
of it, while hot cinders, and sparks, and heaps 
on heaps of black smoke roll up from his great 
chist with a noise as if a dozen screech-owls was 
a-hootin’ inside of him. But by-and-bye, jist 
afore he comes to a stoppin*-place, the critter 
clears the rust from" his long iron throat with 
a snort and a yell that eenamost makes you jump 
oat of your skin.” 

Here Mrs. Hale gave a little start, and looked 
around as if she expected to find th'e monster 
directly behind her. 

“Oh, you needn’t be skeered at that,” said 
Tuttle, highly elated by the effect of his descrip¬ 
tion. “ Only jist wait till sumthin’ happens to 
rile the critter up. Then a wild elephant, out 
of harness, ain’t a circumstance to him. He 
jerks, and groans, and spits fire as if he lived on 
it. Then, jist as you come to a bridge or a bank 
that makes you dizzy to look down it, sumthin’ 
breaks under him, or busts inside of him, and 
he rares up afore and behind, hissin’ as if a 
nest of snakes was creepin’ up his throat; then 
down he tumbles on one side, gives one more 
h’ist, and goes down, eend on eend, draggin’ the 
hull train with him, and smashin’ it down 
amongst the rocks, or heapin’ them up in the 
water: and there he lies, pantin’ and a-groanin’, 
while the folks are yellin’, groanin’, and a-dyin’ 
round him. 

“ That is what an ingine is when it gits mad, 
neighbor,” continued the farmer, winding up his 
description, with a well-satisfied look at the 
woman’s white face; “and I’m in hopes it will 
make you think twice before you trust yourself 
behind one.” 

“ But you went behind one, and came home 
safe,” said the really frightened old lady, begin¬ 
ning to recover herself. 

Mr. Tuttle coughed, and began to busy himself 
with the whip-lash again. 

“ Yes; but I have alius considered that os the 
greatest marcy of Providence.” 

“perhaps Providence will be carefbl of me 
also,” replied the woman, with gentle firmness. 

“Then you are determined to go?” 

“Yes; and it will be a great kindness if you 
help me to go right away, neighbor.” 

** Wal, as you are sot on it, I’ll say no more. 


Here I am, with the hoss and wagon, ready to 
take you and your trunk down to the railroad, 
and give you a fair start.” 

“That is what I wanted to ask, but didn't, 
thinking—” 

“Of the old woman? Never you mind her. 
I am master of my own hoss and wagon, I hope.” 

Tuttle said this very uneasily, but, being half 
a mile from home, flattered himself that his boast 
was true. 

“When will you be ready?” he continued, 
preparing to drive away. 

“ To-morrow morning—early.” 

“That’s kind of sudden, but I’ll be on hand. 
But you’d better take sumthin’ to eat along; 
them eatin’-taverns along the road to York don’t 
give a woman no chance.” 

With this very sensible advice, Tuttle shook his 
reins on the back of his horse, and started for the 
Corners. 

Mrs. Hale returned to the house at once, and 
began her preparations. A hair-trunk in good 
preservation, but of great antiquity, was drawn 
forth and packed with her wardrobe—scanty 
enough, but always in excellent condition. Article 
after article she arranged with habitual preci¬ 
sion. Then, sitting on the edge of the open 
trunk, she fell into doubtful consideration. Even 
to her, these plain simple dresses of merino and 
alpaca seemed unsuited to the society in which 
her son and grandaughter were moving. But she 
had no time for preparation, but little knowledge 
of what might be expected of her, and no one 
with whom she could take counsel. 

As she sat brooding over this dilemtna, an idea 
struck her. There, in the chest of drawers that 
Amy had appropriated, lay the choicest articles 
of dress known to her early married life, when 
she was one of the brightest and finest-looking 
young matrons in the district. Some time after 
Seth was born, these extravagances—for they 
really were such to a woman in her walk of life 
—had been folded carefully and put out of use, 
as too grand for the mother of young growing 
boys. Those garments were now lying, spot¬ 
less as when they were made, ready for use if 
she decided to take them with her. They had 
been considered far too splendid for the place 
when she first wore them, and would not fail to 
be appropriate where she was going. 

It never occurred to the single-hearted woman 
that the fitness of her former splendor could be 
questioned ; for Amy had so completely impressed 
her with the belief that antiquity was at present 
the height of fashion, that the age of these gar¬ 
ments was to her their greatest recommendation. 
Rejoicing in this conviction, she unlocked the 
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drawers in which her treasure was stored, and 
brought forth a dress of brilliantly-changeable silk 
—rose-colored in the light, mauve in the shadow, 
not entirely unlike some garments tolerated in 
the present day; for it was gored in the skirt, 
tight in the sleeves, and fastened at the waist 
with a broad belt-ribbon of harmonious colors. 

Mrs. Hale shook the rustling fabric out of its 
folds, and regarded it lovingly; for it had been 
the gift of her husband, and carried with it the 
perfume of a first and only love. 

44 Even Amy, fanciful as she is, might be proud 
of her grandmother in a dress like this,” she 
thought, placing the precious relic in her trunk. 
Then she searched the drawers deeper, and drew 
forth a maroon-colored nankeen crape, deep in 
color and exquisitely soft in texture; a dress 
that, fifty years ago, was the crowning glory of 
any girl’s toilette. Then a shawl of damask silk 
presented itself, with a ground that once had 
been white, overrun with variously-tinted flowers, 
all faded into harmony. These were followed 
by some queer vandykos and collars embroidered 
by her own school-girl hands. 

Last of all, she stood on a chair and reached 
down from a top-shelf in the closet a huge band- 
box, from which she took a Leghorn flat, turned 
up in a wave behind and edged in front with fine 
old English lace—of a pale-yellow now, not so 
deep as the richer gold of the Leghorn, but for 
that reason more in keeping with it, and band 
and tassels of curiously-braided straw that circled 
the crown. 

Early in the morning, Farmer Tuttle’s one- 
horse wagon stood before Mrs. Hale’B gate. One 
by one he carried out the hair-trunk, the huge 
bandbox containing the bonnet, and a basket 
loaded with cold chicken, a jar of baked beans, 
one of currant-jelly, with biscuit, crullers, apples, 
apd doughnuts enough to feed a moderate-sized 
family for a week or more; all of which were 
packed behind the seat of the wagon, while Mrs. 
Hale found her way to it over the front wheels. 
Both Jacob and the hired-boy came down to the 
gate, looking rueful enough. 

Mrs. Hale looked back at them with dimmed 
eyes so long as the homestead was in sight. They 


had a long hard drive down the mountain, and 
across to the valley where the nearest railroad- 
station was to be found; and at that point tlie 
old woman found herself farther from home than 
she had ever been in her life. They were in time 
for the train, and Tuttle busied himself in the 
most friendly manner in arranging the baggage, 
buying the old lady's tickets, and in so loading 1 
her with directions and advice that she was 
incapable of comprehending one-half of it, for 
her heart was heavy, and courage had almost 
forsaken her. The world seemed so large, that 
she felt lost in it. When she heard the first faint 
sound of the advancing train, her heart sank 
within her bosom, and the blood left her lips; she 
reached but her hand as if to lay hold of Tuttle 
for protection, and, with a sort of rough tender¬ 
ness, he took it between his two horny palms. 

“ Don’t be skeered or nothin’,” he said. 44 I’m 
right here, and here I shall stand, like a monny- 
ment, till the train is out of Bight. Now mind 
and not lose your tickets, and remember all I’ve 
told you when you git to York.” 

Mrs. Hale strove to smile, but her hand shook 
and her lips trembled. 

“I’m not frightened—hot much, but so thank¬ 
ful to you,” she tried to say ; for the rush and jar 
of the engine was close upon her, and the long 
train stopped. With clumsy gentleness, Tuttle 
helped her into the car, placed the basket of 
provisions at her feet, shook both her hands, and 
turned away. Meeting the conductor, be said, 
with kindly earnestness: 44 See that you. take 
fust-rate care of that old woman, for she is jist 
the salt of the ’arth.” 

The conductor smiled, and went his way. The 
train gave a quick jerk, and was swept away. 
Tuttle watched the wistful old face, as it leaned 
from the window, till it could be seen no longer; 
then he moved heavily toward his wagon, mutter¬ 
ing in a confidential way to his horse: 

44 Wal, Piper, we may as wal be gittin’ up the 
mountain agin. There’ll be an all-fired touse 
with the old woman to hum ’cause I did it; but 
between you and me, I’m blamed if I won’t be 
master of my own house; outside of it, anyhow.” 
[to be continued, j 


TWO. 


BT MAUDE MEREDITH. 


On* vacant plpce in the green earth’s border*, 
One singing voice that is hushed and still; 
One silent grave In the twilight shadows, 

A low green mound on the wind-swept hilL 


A quivering face in the lone night-watches, 
A breaking heart where no teardrop* fall; 
Death that is rest, and life that is torture; 
The story is ended, and this if alL 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 



No. 1—Is a costume of cashmere, nun’a-veiling, 
or sateen. Our model calls for a pale olive-green 
sateen. The entire dress is of one material. The 
skirt is laid in double box-plaits, mounted on a 
foundation-skirt of the material, which opens in 


is arranged across the front as a scarf, and laid 
in deep plaits. At the back, the panier forms 


No. L No. 2. 

front to the head of the scarf-drapery, and is \ one large puff, finished with two ends. The 
closed by hooks and loops, concealed by the j waist is plain and round, has a deep collar, 
ioope-and-enda of the waistband. The drapery \ edged with an embroidered muslin ruffle; cuffs 
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EVERY-DAY DRE^ES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



to match; and long scarf-like ends of embroidered 
muslin, edged with a ruffle of the same, are 
fastened at the collar, and the ends are passed 
under the waistband in front, thus forming the 
trimming for the waist. The waistband is of 
satin-faced velvet ribbon, with long loops and 
ends in front, of a shade darker than the dress. 
This is a good model for sateen, as it will wear a 
season without needing to be laundried; but for 
other wash-goods, it will not be desirable. For ; 
cashmere, or nun’s-veiling, or albatross, nothing 
could be more simple and stylish for an inex- j 
pensive costume. Fourteen yards of double-fold 


No. 4.—Front. 

two-thirds the length of the skirt. The corsage 
is of olive velvet, cut low and round in the neck, 
and with a short basque pointed hr front, on the 
hips, and at the back. A row of lace edges the 


over slightly-gathered ruffles of the gauze. The 
paniers are of the gauze, edged with lace; and 
the back is arranged in one large puff, about 


No. 3. 


goods will be required, or fifteen yards of yard¬ 
wide sateen. 

No. 2—Is an evening-qpstume, of cream-white 
gauze and lace, with corsage of olive velvet. The 
foundation-skirt is of cream-white surah—or an 
old white silk may be made to do service for the 
foundation. The skirt is almost entirely covered 
with knife-plaitings of the gauze and lace. First 
there is a knife-plaited ruffle, three inches deep 
when finished; over that a row of three-inch wide 
lace, Blightly gathered; then a second knife- 
plaiting of the gauze ; then another row of lace; 
a third knife-plaiting; then four rows of lace, 


neck of the corsage, and the very short sleeves 
are formed of two rows of the lace. Fourteen 
yards of gauze, twenty-four yards of lace, two 


No. 4.—Back. 
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and a quarter yards of velvet, will be required for 
this costume. Any other thin material—such as 


No. 8—Is an out-door costume, for a girl of 
four years. It is of black and white checked 
woolens, trimmed with three rows of black velvet 
ribbon. The bodice is gathered front and back 
on to a yoke. The skirt is gathered on to the 
waist, except at the back, where it is laid in three 
box-plaits. A deep collar, trimmed with one row 
of velvet, and cuffs to match, complete this 
oostume. 

No. 4.—We give the front and back view of*a 
blouse-dress, for a little girl of five to seven 


HaS. 

up in. this style and be very effective, using the 
velvet corsage or not, as the taste may decide. 


No. 7. 

years, and our illustration shows two styles of 
material: a plaid and a small polka-dot. The 
skirt is laid in box-plaits, through which a band 
of velvet ribbon is passed. Above the plaited 
ruffle, the ftillness is arranged to form a falling 
puff. The bodice is gathered front and back, at 
the waist, into a round gathered yoke. The 
dress fastens at the back with buttons and 
buttonholes. A plaited waistband Completes the 
waist, connecting the gathers of the front and 
back. 


No. 5. 


grenadine or embroidered muslin, with embroid¬ 
ered muslin flouncing instead of lace—may be made 
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MANON MANTELET. 



No. 8. 


No. 6.—For a little boy of fbur years, we give 
a seaside-costume, of tweed or flannel, white or 
blue. The skirt is kilted on to a petticoat-waist, 


and the jacket-waist is fitted and fastened to the 
skirt. Collar, cuffs, and waistband of striped 
velvet—black. Velvet buttons. 

No. 6—Is a bathing-costume, for a young lady, 
of navy-blue flannel, braided with white braid. 
The drawers are attached to a petticoat-waist, 
and the blouse is all in one piece, waist and 
skirt. Short or long sleeves, as the wearer may 
prefer. 

No. 7—Is another model for a costume for the 
sea-bath, made as the above, only the trimming 
is simply of three rows of braid. 

No. 8—Is another seaside-costume, for a little 
boy, of flannel — marine-blue—trimmed with 
white worsted braid. The skirt is box-plaited, 
and the blouse-waist is worn over a vest of white 
flamosel, trimmed with marine-blue braid to match 
the material. The vest is attached to the blouse, 
and is sewed at the left side, and fastens at the 
right side with buttons, concealed by the revers 
of the rolling-collar, which is square at the back. 


MANON MANTELET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here an engraving of the latest wrap, 
and the most stylish, called the “ Manon Man¬ 
telet.” Folded in with this number is a Supple¬ 
ment sheet, with diagrams, fall size, from which 
to cut the mantelet. This pretty wrap consists, 
as will be seen, of three pieces, vii: 

1. —Half of Front. 

2. —Half of Back. 

3. —Sleeve. 

The mantelet is made of velvet grenadine, 
lined with silk; and is trimmed with two rows 
of chenille fringe, headed by a narrow fringe of 
jet beads. Our model calls for the back-piece 
to be made of satin; but this is optional, and 
entirely a matter of taste. The collar is of satin, 
and one row of narrow chenifle fringe, to match 
the one upon the edge of the mantle, is added 
upon the seams joining the sleeve to the back and 
front. This is only necessary when the back- 
piece is of a different material. Most of these 
velvet wraps are made entirely of the one 
material. 

We also give, on the Supplement, designs for a 
Braided Apron for a child, and for a Hand-Screen. 
The directions for working them, etc., will be 
found on another page. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN FANS. 


BT MBS. J A. 

In the front of the number, we give a page 
o( engravings of fans (four engravings in all), 
which we have prepared for such of our readers 
as wish to make their own fans. For though 
formerly one or two fans were considered suffi¬ 
cient, now every different dress is expected to 
have a fan to match; and if ladies buy all these 
fans, the cost is considerable. Fortunately, 
hshion does not demand expensive fans, but 
only stylish ones; and we propose to show, 
therefore, how every lady can make her own 
fans, and at a comparatively small expense. 

It is, of course, impossible to moke your own 
folding-fans, though girls who are clever and 
artistic may sometimes afford themselves a good 
plain black, blue, or white satin fan, to match a 
particular dress, and point it with a handsome 
spray of whatever flowers that dress may be 
adorned with. Round flat fans are, however, 
easily manufactured and Varied, and a few hints 
and illustrations will probably be acceptable to 
many who enjoy doing work that is pretty and 
tasteful, and a source of economy into the 
bargain. 

The firet thing to be done is to procure a num¬ 
ber of wire frames, black and white, some with 
handles, produced by elongating the wire of the 
•uter rim, and some without. These skeletons will 
probably have to be made to order (many girls 
easily moke them for themselves), and should be of 
rilk-covered round wire, such as is sewed inside 
bonnets. The first of our engravings shows one 
of these frames. The wire must not be too stout, 
*s a great desideratum in a fan is its lightness. 
The frames in all coses require a first covering, 
and this should be of several layers of tulle. 
Black and white will suffice for the foundation of 
most fans, but, in case of a pink or blue or other 
bright dress being worn, it is very easy to get 
tulle of the same color. Suppose the dress to be 
of black lace, and the garniture of pale tea-roses, 
the materials for the fan (No. 2) will be black 
lace, two full-blown tea-roses, or two sprays with 
buds, and a few yards of not very wide satin rib¬ 
bon, either black or matching the roses. Lightly 
tack a row of black lace round the outer edge, 
tasting the scallop of the lace not more than a 
qaaxter of an inch beyond the wire; ^if more is 
left, it will get flabby and out of place. In put¬ 
ting round a corresponding row on the opposite 
Vol. LXXXVI.—ll. 
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side, take care that the pattern comes in exactly 
the same place, and put a single firm stitch with 
fine black Bilk in each small scallop, so as to 
keep all well together. When these rows are 
completely finished, other smaller ones must be 
put on, three to four rows of lace two inches 
wide being sufficient for most fans, and then the 
roses or sprays firmly secured in the centre of 
both sides form a pretty finish. The satin ribbon 
must be twisted neatly round the wire handles, 
and completed with streamers. 

In the case of a dress with gold lace or gold 
ornaments, the fan would be made of gold lace 
mixed with the black. The gold lace is, for the 
most part, mode on a pillow, and, as it keeps its 
place well, may safely be used for the outer edge, 
which outlines the fan, and more of it may be 
allowed to prqject than with a silk lace. Very 
pretty gold tufts are made for centres, or the 
gold lace makes up well into a pretty rosette. 
Such a fan as this should have a gift handle fixed 
on. These can be bought in pairs, and have 
apertures or clefts long enough to take in a 
good piece of the fan, and holes through which 
to put the needle and thread. They should be 
fastened over one of the wires that always radiate 
from the centre to the edge of the frame. Lace is 
now made in so many different colors, that a great 
many dresses can be matched in this manner; 
but where a crfepe or tulle dress is of a peculiar 
shade, a yard or two of the same material will 
suffice for the fan. If tulle or crepe, it should 
be cut in long rows, doubled, and made up in 
box-plaits before being put on the foundation. 
It requires practice to do this plaiting success¬ 
fully. It should be very regular, and sets best 
when plaited from the top, t. e., let the stitches 
be done, leaving the plaits to han| downwards 
in your hands. This is the main difference 
between amateur plaiting and that done by 
milliners and dressmakers. Successive rows of 
box-plaited satin ribbon (No. 3), or of silk pinked 
out and set on the frame with a slight fullness, 
are sometimes suitable, provided they match the 
character of the dress. It is said that pinked-out 
silk will be much in vogue this season. 

Feather-fans may be made in many ways, ’ 
according to taste, but the best feathers should 
be used for the outsides. Peacocks’ feathers look 
best with a row of eyes outside, and successive 
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rows may either be set with the eyes coming 
alternately or diminishing in size towards the 
centre. The handles of these should always be 
.covered with ribbon; for if gilt ones are used, 
the fan bears too close a resemblance to a fire¬ 
screen. Guinea-fowl feathers, which are speckled 
black and white, make a lovely fan, stitched on 
close together; but a great many are required, 
and they must be well baked before use, just the 
same as the feathers of which pillows are mode. 
A black and white striped or checked silk or 
grenadine is frequently relieved by scarlet gera- 
miums, carnations, or pomegranate-blossoms, and 
a tiny bouquet should form the centre of the finn, 
with handle and streamers to match. Carnations 
•r pomegranate-flowers are peculiarly suitable on 
account of their compactness; the latter are the 
leas heavy. Some ladies are very fortunate in 
having the plumage of tropical birds sent them 
by friends abroad, and these adapt themselves 
marvelously to fans of all sorts (No. 4). 

A round fan, made entirely of sprays of forget- 
me-not, looks remarkably well, either as an 
adjunct to a blue or a white dress trimmed with 
these flowers. The foundation should be of blue 
tulle, no leaves should be used, and the centre 
should be a rosette of white or blue ribbon, as 
the case may be. Lace would catch on the 
flowers. It goes without saying that artificial 
forget-me-nots are meant—the real flowers would 
not survive the operation of making up. Real 
flowers are, however, frequently made into fans; 


but discrimination must be exercised in choosing 
them, and a slightly different method employed 
in the making up. Frames of slighter wire must 
be used, and two are required for each fan, each 
of which has to be completely finished and 
covered, so that it can lay flat in a damp place, 
and only be stitched or clipped firmly together 
at the last moment. The best material for the 
foundations of these is strong green cotton tarle- 
tane, such as is frequently thrown over pastry or 
fruit in summer-time to keep off the too delicate 
attention of flies and other insects. Fans are 
thus made in the South of France, of Panna 
violets, every blossom being stitched on sepa¬ 
rately, and the handles finished with ribbon. A 
border, or indeed a whole fan, minus the centre, 
made of fern-leaves, is very pretty, but fragile, 
though there is a method of preparing them 
which ensures their lasting for at least one even¬ 
ing. This is to steep the adiantum or other fern 
in a shallow vessel of cold water for twenty-four 
hours previously; it will then retain its freshness 
for at least twelve hours, even in a warm atmos¬ 
phere. Pansies make lovely fans, but most be 
chosen to match those worn in dress and hair; 
they should be used without any leaves, unless 
it be a fringe of maidenhair or lycopodium 
round the edge, or a single leaf of lemon-plant 
placed between each blossom in the first row. 
The odor from these, combined with the slight 
scent from the pansies, makes a delicious fra¬ 
grance in a room, when in motion. 


DESIGN FOR EMBROI 

BT MRS. J A 

In the front of the number, we give a very j 
beautiful and new design in embroidery. Or it 
may be used for painting on a terra-cotta plaque, 
or for Indian painting, in black and white, to 
resemble ebony inlaid with ivory. 

For Embi^idery. —Transfer the design of 
caraelias, roses, and i pom teas with carbon-paper. 
The five camelias and five buds should be varied in 
color, as they are in nature; some are all scarlet, 
others scarlet and white, others all white, on one 
bush or tree. The leaves are dark glossy green, 
the latter given by stitches of a blue-green filoselle. 
The two roses and three buds should be tea-roses, 
the color of a pale maize, the shades made with 
a light red-brown; the leaves of bronze-green, 
with light and dark tints. The ipomoeus of pale 
lilac; the leaves of a dull Bap-green, but with no 
tint of bronze. 

Ebony and Ivort Painting, tor a Box, or 


DERY, OR PAINTING. 

N E WEAVER. 


on Thick Card-Board. —This is entirely done in 
black and white; the ground, of fine chalk and 
size, or isinglass, is painted over and left to dry, 
and then rubbed down with the handle of a bone 
book-knife, or anything answering to its descrip¬ 
tion ; three coats are put on and rubbed down. 
It is then ready for the painting. The design is 
transferred with carbon-paper, and the ground 
filled in with three coats of vegetable-black, in 
moist color, sold in tubes. Finally, with crow- 
quill pen, every line is produced as in the 
engraving, and will then, with gilt handle 
attached, form a screen. 

Another way of using this beautiful design is 
to paste it on a round box, the sides ornamented 
in any way, or on thick mill-board fbr a screen. 
When dry, size it with paper-maker’s size twice, 
and when dry, between each coat, varnish it with 
mastic or white hard varnish, two coats; it will 
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then also serve for a screen, or, with a round or < oval cut out of the centre, and a photograph 
oval cut from the centre, it will form a frame for j inserted, it would form a very beautiful frame, 
a photograph. j It should be suspended by a narrow ribbon, with 

Painted on thick white card-board, in water- j a bow at the top, the two ends each folded in 
colors, and the black ground painted in with j narrow folds, and then pressed with a hot iron, 
vegetable-black—moist color, gone over twice j and let fall carelessly, 
after the flowers are painted—with a circle or* 


BABY’S BOOT. 


BT MRS. JANE WBAVBB. 


Baby’s first boot is made of blue cashmere, 
embroidered in tiny rosebuds with blue silk. 
Pale-blue satin ribbon ties the boot in front, and 
a row of lace ornaments the top. 



DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER.' 

We give, on the Supplement that is folded in s red braid; or 6cru or gray linen may be used,' 
with this number, not only a dress-pattern as \ braided in any color that is preferred, 
usual, but also four designs: three for a Child's j Design for Hand-Screen. —The description 
Apron in braiding, and onC for a Hand-Screen. \ for this will be found on another page, with a . 

Braiding for Child’s Apron. —This consists } small engraving representing the hand-screen 
of three pieces—yoke, belt, and pocket. The j made up. The design on the Supplement is full 
material may be white, done in white, blue, or > size. 


DESIGN FOR HAND-SCREEN. 



We give here a small cut, representing a pretty 
new-stylc hand-screen. On the Supplement, we 
give the design in detail, full size. Silk, satin, 
pongee, or any material preferred, may be used, 
and the design worked in outline or in Kensing¬ 
ton stitch, or, if wished, it may be painted. To 
make up the screen, a piece of cord-board should 


be cut, of the size and shape of the design on 
the Supplement, and neatly covered. The back 
should be of some material and color harmonizing 
with the front, and may be ornamented or not, 
according to pleasure; a silk Cord or ribbon should 
edge the screen. The. handle may be of plain 
wood, covered with twisted ribbon, if preferred. 
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EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

"Meetin’b Out"—American Artists. —Our steel en¬ 
graving this month is by Edward L. Henry, an American 
artist of the very highest reputation. We say "American " 
artist quite emphatically: for Hr. Henry's pictures are 
national, in the sense of being full of local color. Host 
of our artists who have gone abroad to study have lost 
all distinctive nationality, and have become more or less 
foreign, not only in the choice of their subjects, but also 
in their style. Their pictures are essentially German or 
French—generally the latter—and might just as well have 
been painted by Germans or Frenchmen. 

Hr. Edward King, the well-known correspondent and 
critic, writing of this year’s Paris Salon, for example, says: 
“The American delegation of artists is strong in number 
and in talent this year; but one cannot help wondering 
why none qf them venture to choose American subjects." 
And he adds: "It is certain that if many of them who 
have such technical force and such capital education would 
spend tlieir summers in the New World, and bring back 
something new with them, they would create a far greater 
Impression than they could ever hope to do by their echoes 
from the art of the Old one," 

Now, this is exactly what Hr. Henry has had the sagacity 
to see. His picture, which we have engraved, is American 
throughout, yet has the same technical slcill and real¬ 
istic force which distinguishes the contemporary French 
school. That this line of procedure is appreciated is 
proved by the fact that, in the spring exhibition of the 
New York Academy of Design, Hr. Henry had three pic¬ 
tures on the walls, aU of which were told within a week, while 
other artists sold only one—or none at all. 


An Outline Design, we would say to our fair corre- \ 
spondent Losbia, may be perforated on paper by the sewing- > 
machine. Lodios, by using a large needle, can treat, in j 
this way, a paper pattern exactly as if it wore being sewed. J 
But there must be no cotton in the noedle. The bost l 
powder for pouncing these perforations is: for a white £ 
ground, a gray chalk crayon, crushed, sifted, and tied In > 
coarse muslin; never use charcoal; for a black or dark j 
ground, use dry litharge-powder: It is heavy, and quickly j 
fails through the perforations, and does not readily blow ) 
away. A camel’s-hair brush and gum-water, for fixing the ) 
pounce or powder. We have answered this inquiry once \ 
before: we think, last year. i 

A Vert Stylish Bonnet, which was recently worn at a j 
"high-life" wedding, had a brim of cut-jet beads, and a l 
puffed crown of black net, spotted with single beads. In l 
the front of the crown, and Immediately over the forehead, s 
were two large bouquets of most natural-looking liliee of J 
the valley, made up ns market-bunches, and laid across, the j 
stalks tied together with narrow pale-blue velvet, on which j 
was a diamond bee; the strings were of velvet, with made- s 
up bow, and on it were several bees. > 

Additions Hat Be Hade to Clubs, at the price paid by ] 
the rest of the club, at any time during the year. When j 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be > 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if j 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs i 
and earning premiums. \ 
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A Pretty and Handy Kind or work is to take a baby- 
doll, and drees it so that the robe will form a bag, to be 
used to hold needlework or handkerchief. Take a doll, for 
example, six inches long. Sew a dress-bodice and sleeves 
on to it of whito muslin, trimming It with a little lacs 
and narrow ribbon. Put knickerbockers and one petticoat 
on, sewing them round the waist. Cut a piece of colored 
cambric, twenty-four inches long and eight irtchee wide, 
cover it with white muslin, double it together, and stitch 
up each side, making a bag twelve inches long; put a nar¬ 
row hem round the top, and run in two strings of strong 
bobbin, bringing them out on each side of the seams. Turn 
it muslin outside, and trim with some lace ana ribbon to 
match the body, and to imitate a baby's long robe. Now 
pull the strings tight enough, so that the opening of the 
bag will just fit around the doll’s waist, the feet and legs 
inside it. Faston with a strong needle and thread the front 
half of the bag to the doll, stitching close to the hem, but not 
through it, so as to avoid interfering with the drawing of 
the strings. A cap, made of lace, either fastened ou with 
needle and thread or gum, is a great improvement. Any 
sized doll, of course, can be used, making the robe in pro¬ 
portion to the size. 

The Demand For This Haoaxine is so great, that the 
local agents frequently have their stock exhausted pre¬ 
maturely. This was particularly the case with the July 
number, so many persons wishing to get the article on 
“ Longfellow and Westminster Abbey." Hany local agents, 
to save the trouble of re-ordering, said that the edition 
was "out of print." This was not so. We can always sup¬ 
ply back numbers, as wall as current ones. If your news¬ 
agent tells you he cannot supply you, write to us, enclosing 
eighteen cents, the retail price per number, and we will 
forward, by return mail, postage free, the number or 
numbers that you wish. 

“Christ Before Pilate.”— This wonderful picture by 
Hunkacsy, which we engraved last year for our premium- 
plate, is now on exhibition in Paris, where it attracts 
crowds, from " early morning to sunset," as a correspondent 
writes. The universal verdict is that its unconventional 
mode of treatment will give birth to a new school in 
religious art. "It was done nnder genuine inspiration," 
says a well-kpown critic, recording its great success. 

A Towel Folded several times and dipped In hot water 
and quickly wrung, and thch applied over the seat of the 
pain in toothache or neuralgia, will generally afford prompt 
relief. Headaches almost always yield to the simultaneous 
application of hot water to the feet and the back of the 
neck. 

It Is Never Too Late to subscribe for "Peterson." 
Back numbers oan bo supplied, if desired, from January, 
inclusive. Or July is a good number to begin with, 
especially for clubs. Or you can commence with any 
mouth of the year. 

A Host Healthy Thing For Children is onion-sauce 
and well-made bread-sauce. These two sauces, added In 
their turn to a little meat, are a great treat also fen* the 
little ones, who are very food of them, as a rule. 
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A New Volume Broan with the July number, affording J 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to thoee \ o«r fbmoue Women. Itinerated With Portrait*. 1 voL, 


who do not wish beck numbers. We etill co nUmt to 
offer a choice collection of p r omi n ent ae cm inducement to 
pereem who get up dub*, vis: 

For a club of two, at $1.75 each, or $3^0 in all, we 
send, to the person getting np the club, a copy of our beau¬ 
tiful illustrated M Golden Gift,” or the large messotint 
(3Ux27 inches), “Tired Out.” 

For a club of three, at $1.50 each, or $4£0 in all, we offer 
a choice of the same premiums. 

Many persons, however, prefer a copy of the magazine to 
any other kind of premium. To accommodate such, we 
oiler to send an extra copy of the magazine, free, for a club 
of four, at $1.62% each: that Is. $6^0 in all. Or a club of 
six, at $1.60 each: that is, $9.00 in all. Or a club of ten, at 
$1.40 each: that is, $14 00 in all. 

Still other persons like to earn, not only a free copy of 
the magazine, but one of the other premiums also. For 
such are offer as follows: For a club of five, at $1.60 each 
—that is, $8.00 in all—we will send an extra copy of the 
magazine, and either the “Golden Gift” or “Tired Out.” 
Or we will send the same premiums for a club of seven, 
at $1 JO each: that is, $10.50 in all. Or for $17.00, we will 
send twelve copies, and the same premiums. But see the 
prospectus on the second page of cover. 

Now it Ike time to get up clubs for 1884. It is never too 
late to do this. We can always supply back numbers to 
January, inclusive, when desired. Be particular, token remit¬ 
ting, to eay whether you %nek to begin with the January number, 
or tied for Jyly. Specimens are sent gratis to thoee wishing 
to get up dubs. In no other way can you get so much for 
your money as by subscribing to this m agaz i ne. “ Peter¬ 
son,” by universal consent, “ leads the field.” 

What is a Good Novel? —A correspondent who Is 


Hartford, Come.: A. D. Worthington dk Co .—Tills is a 
collection of short biographies of American women, who 
have distinguished themselves in literature, art, science, 
music, etc. It does not pretend to include everyone entitled 
to that distinction; bat so far as it goes, it is comprehensive; 
and It is in all respects well done. The biographies ore from 
different pens, generally from thoee of personal friends, and 
may, therefore, be depended on for accuracy, at least as to 
facta. In all, twenty authors, most of whom are themselves 
included in “Our Famous Women,” contribute to the 
volume. The portraits are the least satisfactory part of 
the book. They appear to have been taken from photo-, 
graphs, and no photograph that we ever saw does Justice 
to a woman's face. They are also engraved on wood, and 
though very superior of their kind, want the delicacy of 
steel-engravings. The result is, that every portrait, except 
that of Miss Phelps, gives a hard unfeminine idea of the 
original, which we are Bure cannot be true; and only a 
; certain air of refinement, a lady-like expression, so to 
speak, saves that of Miss Phelps. The volume, in spite 
of this, should be a very popular one, for every woman is 
interested in the successes of her sex; and this series of 
biographies supplies information never before collected in 
so small a compass, and never so authoritatively given. 

Mr*. Lincoln'* Boeton Cook-Book. By Mr s. D. A. Lincoln, 
of the Boeton Cooking-School 1 voL, 8so. Boeton: Robert* 
Brother *.—The author of this compilation is exceptionally 
fitted for her task, being a leading member of the well- 
known Boston Cooking-School, of which Mrs. Samuel T. 
Hooper Is President. Mrs. Lincoln has been assisted in 
her work by numerous friends, who have furnished addi¬ 
tional receipts, all of which have been tested in competent 
j! households, or by cooks of established reputation. In one 
respect, the book has an advantage over all treatises on 
ambitious, it seems, of literary distinction, asks ns: “What j that have gone before: it pays attention to food 

is a good novel ?” We reply that a novel, to be perfect as a j hygien leal ly—that is, it recommends certain dishes, and 
story, should have its incidents following each other in ? ejects to others, on scientific principles, so to speak, 
natural succession, so as to work up to the denouement; and' Cook-books, heretofore, have been almost entirely empir- 


saything that digresses from this, or even fails to help on 
the crisis, is a mistake in art. If the novel only claims to 
be one of incident, it may stop here, taking only secondary 
rank, however. But If tho novel is to aim at higher tilings, 
* the characters should also be well done: true to life, neither 
too few nor too many, always leading up to the finale. 
When plot and actors are thus combined in a perfect whole, 
we have the bean-ideal of the novel. Frequently, the 
characters are admirable, but the plot worthless: yet these 


leal; this is the first attempt to put one on a logical basis. 

Qvickeande. From the German of Adolph Streckfuee. By 
Mf*. A. L. Wietar. I voL, 12 mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippi 
cott dk Co .—There are two things, in these translations by 
Mrs. Wirier, that put them far in advance of all others. 
In the first place, Mrs. Wistar has that rare knowledge of 
the public taste which enables her to select stories sure to 
be popular. In the second place, she is unrivaled as a 
translator; German idioms are rejected: we have English 


chmcter-nov.1. h.v. rery gr»t merit of their kind. i |Mt-d the meanln gbclrarl, conveyed; thertylei. 
Often, the character, are mere .talking honea, but the -Wem.vaddthafOuIckmnda" 


i finished, pure, and elegant We may add that “ Quicksands,” 

? on the whole, U even better than most previous selections. 
It is a story which, once begun, will be finished by the 
reader, if possible, at one sitting. 

The Bon of Monte-Crieto. Translated from the French. 
1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Petereon dk Brother *.—In 
our last number we noticed, at some length, “ The Wife ot 
Monte -Cristo.” This is a sequel to that romance, and 
should be read, not only by everyone who has read the 
other, but by thousands besides, for it is full of stirring 
incidents, especially In Algiers, and is a work of great 
fascination, irrespective of its connection with Its predeces¬ 
sors. It is printed, like all the later works of this firm, in 
bold clear type, on fine hot*pressed paper, and Is, on that 
account, especially to be commended, at least to those who 
care for their eyes. 

Dearly Bought A NoveL By Clara Loutee Burnham. 1 vol, 
Teua Best Reminds*, If you are a husband or lover, \ \2mo. Chicago: H. A. Banner it Co. A very^exccllent 
when yonr wife or sweetheart is away In summer, Is a copy < story, full of local color, and thoroughly American in tone 
of “Peterson.” Subscribe for it, and have It sent punctn- S and feeling. The incidents are managed with much skill. 


plot everything: these novels, in their way, have value, 
though generally degenerating into melo-draroa. But 
when a novel has neither of these things to recommend 
it, it is a thing which both “gods and men abhor,” or 
ought to. 

The Oka vino That Children Show for jam and sugar 
ft ss true an instinct in them as that which guides the dog 
to certain blades of grass. To young people, wholesome 
jam with dry bread Is a digester and a purifier of the blood, 
and to deny them sugar la a very grave mistake. 

To Know ir Your Flour is good, or is made, from 
sprouted wheat, stir a sample up with water; filter, and 
test with coralin solution, rendered red with a trace of 
If the flour is acid. It turns yellow. 


aU& and you will always be kept In memory. 


I The volume is graphically illustrated. 
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MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUB ARM-CHAIR. 

• Bettes Thau Ever. “ Peterson ” Always Ahead.— 
Those of our subscribers who see other lady's-magmzinea 
do not need to be told how superior “Peterson*' is. But 
for the benefit of those who do not see the other lady’s- 
books, we quote a few notices of the press. Thus the Hast¬ 
ings (Mich.) Democrat says: “The last number of ‘Peterson’ 
is fresh and beautiful, both in matter and illustration: this 
old-time favorite of the ladies and the family grows better 
with each successive number: and if was years ago the but 
of its class." The Wapplnger Falls (N. Y.) Chronicle says: 
“ In all departments it frilly bolds its own, and its corps of 
good contributors make the number extremely fascinating. 
‘Her Season In Washington,* the serial by Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens, grows in interest, and ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ 
begins a new series of amusing and practical papers on her 
and Josiah's home-life. The fashion and fancy departments 
are full of valuable matter for ladies, while the house¬ 
keeping department is replete with valuable hints of all 
kinds. It is one of the beet magaxinee published." The 
Dutch Flat (Cal.) Placer Times says: “No lady can keep 
posted on the fashions of the day unless she takes ‘Peterson,’ 
and the very small subscription-price places it within reach 
of all." The Franklin (Me) Journal says: “One of the 


< 


moot thoroughly interesting, instructive, coed valuable periodicals j 
that reach this office is Peterson’s Magazine. It contains 1 
plates illustrative of the latest styles of dresses and house¬ 
hold furnishings, a wealth of feet and fiction, and very frill > 
departments for the various branches of home-work." We \ 
have scores of similar notices, which we have to omit ^ 
for wont of room. Show these notices to your friends, who j> 
do not take “ Peterson." JtieeHU in time to subscribe. I 


Hobstobd’s Acid Phosphate A Retreshino Drink.— 
Doctor A. L. Hall, Fairbaven, N. Y n says: “ It forms an 
excellent substitute for lemon-juice, and will furnish a 
refreshing drink for the sick." 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field, and Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LI TEXET, A. M., M. D. 


No. VI.— Prickly-Ash—Poison-Vine —Bmt. 

1.—Prickly-Ash. Xanthoxyhem Americtmum. This is a I 
shrub or small tree five to ten or twelve feet high, with | 
alternate branches armed with short and very strong thorns 
or prickles: found growing in woods and moist thickets, j 
In most sections of this country. Leaves pinnate in four ; 
or five pain, with an odd terminal one. Flowers small, 
greenish, In axillary umbels, appearing in April or early 
May, before the leaves. The berries or bark of the shrub 
are used. 

It is an excellent stimulant, especially to the mucous 
membranes of the mouth, throat, stomach, and the whole 
alimentary canal, and consequently usefully employed In 
all relaxed conditions of the same: in low forms of aphtha, 
diphtheria, scarlatina, typhoid conditions, dysentery, etc. > 
The dedoction—one ounce of baric to three pints of water, j 
boiled to two pints—to the amount of a pint during the ) 
day, or teaspoonful doses of the tincture of the berries • 
several rimes daily, was once popular In the country for the ^ 
relief oTOkronic rheumatism. Also used in cases of flatu- > 
lent colic. The bark is chewed for the relief of toothache, ( 
and is quite as effectual as the use of tobacco—a plea \ 


use of by some tobacco-cbewera for indulgence in that 
filthy and injurious habit. 

2. —Poison-Vine or Pdisor-Ity. Poison-Oak. The for¬ 
mer is a strong creeper, the latter rather of shrub form. 
Yet by the best botanists, one is held to be but a variety of 
the other, and not a distinct species. Hence, the Kims 
radkans and B. toxicodendron will be classed together by 
the writer. Leaves are trifoliate—in threes; flowers 
yellowish-green, in slender reeemoee axillary panicles.* 
Fruit or drupes smooth, shining, dirty-white to pale-brown. 
The leaves of the poison-vine are used to a very small extent 
by allopaths in some inflammatory cuticnlar affections and 
palsy. The eclectics and homoeopaths make a saturated 
tincture of the recent leaves, the former giving it in dsses 
of a quarter-drop to one or two drops, the latter in one- 
tenth, one-hundredth, or one-thonaandth of a drop upward— 
that is, from the first decimal dilution to the third, and up 
to the sixth. The third contains, in one drop or grain, the 
one-thousandth part of a drop—quite trifling enough, good¬ 
ness knows. But the object of introducing the poison-vine 
to tho notioe of mothers is to give a few simple remedies 
for its cure when their children come home poisoned with 
coming Into too feroiliar relationship with it. A anal! 
vesicular eruption, preceded by intense itching, burning, 
and redness of the cuticle, Indicate this poison. Lime- 
water is a simple and often effectual remedy, kept constantly 
applied by means of thin muslin or linen cloths. So is a 
solution of baking-soda, strong spirits-of-camphor, satu¬ 
rated solution of cblorate-of-potsasa, very good; and when 
the face and eyes, or other sensitive parts, are affected, 
sweet splrits-of-nitre, two ounces to four or six ounces of 
water, makes an elegant application. Any one of these is 
to be preferred to the old and common application of 
Bngar-of-lead. A little cooling physic, and low diet for a 
few days, should be advised in severe cases. 

3. —Rite. Bnta gramtotem. All the bitter herbs of the 
garden, with sage, saffron, etc., were treated of long since, 
under the “ Botany of Garden-Plants." A tincture of rue, 
prepared by placing eight ounces of the fresh plant in one 
pint of alcohol, possesses valuable properties, iq doses of a 
few drops. Exerting an influence upon the nervous system, 
it relieves irritation and pain, and improves nutrition of 
the nerve-centres. It acts kindly upon the urinary and 
reproductive organa, ss well as in “eructations of hysterical 
females.’* 


I 

* The leaves of the poison-vine, after frost, adorn many 
of our forest-trees in the fall of the year with their I night 
and variegated hues. The Virginia creeper —Ampelofoit 
quinquefeba —ably assists it. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

49* Everything relating to this department should bs 
addressed “Puzzle Editor, Peterson’s Maqazinr. Lock 
Box 400, Marblehead, Maas. 


No. 249.— Geographical Ptzxle. 

I went to visit my aunt (a city In Toxas) last week, sad 
wore my (city in Russia) cloak. While there, we went to 
hear the minister lecture on the subject of (a river in 
British Amerioa). After the lecture, ere started fpr borne 
The (an island off the western coast of Scotland) vnm (a 
cape on the* southern part of Ireland), and we had reason 
to hope for (a mountain in British America). The peat 
day, we had the pleasure of listening to a celebrated mnai- 
cian playing on an (a mountain in 8outh America). Wo 
had a delightful time. But occasionally my thoughts voekl 
wander towards the beautiful presents I had received. Om 
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was mi elegant gold ring with a setting of (a river in Mle- 
*-»ppO; another, a handsome ivory bottle of (a city in 
German Empire). Shortly after, I returned home. 

K end all Greek, Psl Minnie QiUWIl 


No. 250.— Diamond. 

L A letter. 2. An animal. S. Belating to reins. 4 Fruit, 
i. Brave. C. To put or place. 7. A letter. 

Dame, IB. Clara J. Orth. 


No. 261.— Double Acrostic. 

1. The bed-bug. 2. Indolent. 3. Sou of Izhar. 4. A 
■nail bird. 6. To incarcerate. 6. Puncture. 7. A genus 
of molluaks. 8. To crook. 9. Cylindrical and slightly 
tapering. 10. Opened wide. 

Prtmab. —Merit. 

Floats.—Let apart. 

a AJ&om, Ft Meteor. 


No. 252.—Word-Square. 

1. Something used by gentlemen. 2. Liquors. 8. The 
pale of a cart. 4. To discern unexpectedly. 

Bottom, Mate. Iolamthe. 

No. 263.— Ladder. 


The uprights are words of seven letters each; the left 
meaning the name of a large city, and the right a once* 
hnou lawyer. 

The rounds, beginning With the lowest, are: L Sphere. 
1 A game. 3. Horry. 

Basis, IB. Clara J. Orth. 

Amewert Next Month. 


Answers to Puszlks in July Number. 


No. 246. 
OPEN 
PAVE 
EVER 
NERO 


No. 246. 

S 

E M 8 
SPEAR 
E P I ORAM 
\ B ME G MAT 10 
SARACEN 
B A T E L 
MIN 
C 


No. 247. 

Billiards (BUI, Tank). 


No. 248. 

O O F F B 
OBION 
FIRST 
F O' 8 SB 
E N T E B 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4WSkt, Boxtpt in (Mt Cook-Book hot bom Mod bg a 
practical housekeeper. 

TUB. 

Potted Mackerel —Have the heads taken off and the back¬ 
bone out, and the fish cut in four pieces; wash well; lay in 
a stone jar enough pieces to cover the bottom; sprinkle 
over a little salt, a few whole peppercorns, whole cloves, 
whole allspice, and a blade of mace and one small stick of 
cinnamon, then another layer of fish, etc., until you have 
used up the fish. Cover with cold vinegar, cover tightly, 
and set in the cool part of the range, where it will get 
gradually hot. Let it stand twenty-four hours. It must 
not come near boiling. 

Fish Croquettes .—Take some remnants of boiled turbot, 
pick out the flesh carefully, and mince it not too finely. 
Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, add a little flour and 
some hot milk. Stir on the fire until the mixture thickens, 
odd pepper and salt, a little grated nutmeg, and some 
chopped parsley, lastly the fish; and as soon as the mixture 
is quite hot, turn it out on a dish to get cold; then make it 
into croquettes. 

Egg and Oyster Omelet— Beat up four eggs, and season to 
suit the taste; chop np six large oysters; make a batter of 
half a cup of flour and half a pint of milk; mix the whole 
together, stir well, and fry slowly. 

MEATS. 

Gold Ducks Stewed with Bed Cabbage.— Cut cold docks Into 
convenient pieces, and warm them very gradually in some 
of their gravy. Shred some red cabbage very fine, wash it, 
and drain it on a sieve; put it to stew with some butter 
and a little pepper and salt, in a stewpan closely covered, 
shaking it frequently. If it should get too dry, add a 
spoonful or two of the gravy. When well done and tender, 
add a small glass of wine or vinegar; lay it on a dish; 
place the pieces of duck upon it, and serve. 

Fresh Meal m the Dog-dags.—Meek may be kept for nine or 
ten days perfectly sweet and good, in the heat of summer, 
by lightly covering it with bran and suspending it in a 
high and windy room. A cupboard full of small holes, or 
a wire safe, that the wind may have a passage through, k 
advised to be placed in such a room, to keep away the 
flies. 

Minced Beef.— Mince oold roost-beef, flat and lean, very 
fins. Add chopped onion, pepper, salt, and a little good 
gravy. Fill scallop-shells two parts full, and fill them up 
with potatoes mashed fine and smooth, with cream. Put 
a piece of butter on the top, and set them in an oven to 
brown. 

VROBTABLKO. 

Browned Egg-PtanL—Bott an egg-plant in water which 
has been salted until it is perfectly soft. When done, taka 
it out of the water, cut it in half, and scoop out all the 
inside; mash it very fine, and to every teacupftil of mashed 
egg-plant add one tablespoon fal of grated cracker and a 
dessertspoonful of butter, with salt and pepper to the taste. 
Put it in the dish it Is to be served in, beat an egg light, 
•plead a portion of it over the egg-plant, then strew on 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST 


some grated cracker, and lastly spread over the remainder 
of the egg. Sot It in the oven and brown it. 8ervo it hot. 

Baked Tomaioe*. —Wash them, and cnt them in two parts, 
round the tomato—that is, so as the cells can be divested 
of the pulp and seeds which they contain. To six tomatoes, 
take half a piut of breadcrumb, one large onion finely 
chopped, one ounce of butter, pepper and salt to the taste. 
Fill the cells of each piece with the dressing, put two halves 
together, and tie them with a piece of thread. Put them 
tin a pan with an ounce of butter and a gill of water, set 
Ithem in a moderate oven, and cook them till they are soil. 

Onion Sauce. —reel and mince six large onions, boil them 
in half a pint of water until perfectly tender. Strain 
away the water and mix with the onions an ounce of flour. 
Add half a pint of milk, pepper and salt to taste. Stir the 
sauce over the fire, until it boils and is thick. To make a 
richer sauce, add an ounce of hntter, or a gill of cream, 
instead of the same quantity of milk. A plainor sauce 
may be made by using the water in which the onions were 
boiled instead of milk. 

Bice and Tomatoce.—'Waah a cupful of rice, and put It 
en the fire with sufficient water to boil it. Add to it a 
spoquful of salt, seven or eight largo tomatoes cut fine, 
two onions chopped, a tablespoonful of butter, and two 
green peppers cut round, the seeds having first been taken 
•ut, or it would be too hot. Boll all together, until the rice 
is well cooked and almost dry. A spring chicken, cut in 
small pieces and boiled with the above, is very nice. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Pickle of Peoche* or Other Fruit—To seven pounds of 
peaches: throe pounds of tho best brown sugar, one ounce 
•f stick-cinnamon, one ounce of cloves, and about three 
pints of cider-vinegar. Put the vinegar and sugar on to 
boll. .Skim it, and throw in tho cinnamon and cloves. 
Then put iu the poaches and let them boil for a little while, 
but not to be thoroughly done. Put it iuto ajar, and cover 
very tight. The next day, pour off the vinegar and let it 
eome to a boil, then pour it again over the peaches. Repeat 
tills process again tho following day. Damsons are very 
Mice, if pickled in this way. 

Orange Marmalade.— Equal weight of lump-sugar and 
Seville oranges. Peel the oranges, and boil the peel In 
plenty of water for fonr hours, changing the wates once, or 
the peel will be too bitter. When boiled, it mnst be cut 
lx thin strips. From the Inside of the orange first remove 
tho white, then the pips and skin, which form the quills, 
leaving in a dish the Juice and pulp. Wash the skins in a 
little water, and add the sugar to the juice. Next boil the 
pnlp, sugar, and Juice together for half an hour, then add 
the peel, and boil all together for ten minntes. Put into 
pots, and it is fit for use. 

Polled Buller. —Wash and beat well the butter, to free It 
from any milky substance; then to every pound of butter 
allow three-quarters of an ounce of salt, and a quarter of an 
ounce of sugar, which must be thoroughly mixed together. 
Put it into a stone Jar; when it is nearly full, put a soft 
piece of muslin over, and fill up the jar with salt, which 
can easily be removed when the butter is wanted for use; 
t * paper over, and keep It in a cool place. 

Potato Salad. —Take four or five cold boiled potatoes, half 
a small beet-root, half &-*mall Spanish onion, plainly boiled, 
and about three inches of pickled cucumber. Cut them all 
iu slices, and arrange them on a dish. Pour over them two 
tablespoonfuls of good sweet-oil, two tablespoonfuls of 
strong vinegar, salt, and a vory little made mustard; mix 
well, and serve with hard-boiled eggs cut in slices. 

Buttered Egg*.— Break fonr or six eggs, beat them, and 
put them into a saucepan with a piece of butter, a little 
•alt, and a spoonful of sauce or gravy, which make* the eggs 


softer; stir them over the fire till sufficiently thick; serve 
on a plate garnished*with toasted bread. To eggs dressed 
in this way, ham, mushrooms, etc., minced, may be added. 

BetUk for Cold-Meed Luncheon*.—Take fonr rip* tomatoes, 
divide in halves, and fill each with a little butter and bread* 
crumb, salt and pepper; add vinegar in the dish they ase to 
be baked in. They may be either hot or cold. 

Lemon*. —Lemons will keep good for months by simply 
putting them in a jug of buttermilk, ch&uging the butter¬ 
milk about every three weeks. When the lemons are 
required for use, they should be well dried with a cloth. 

Fine Icing. —Whites of four eggs well beaten, with one 
pound of powdered sugar, a teaspoonful of arrowroot, one 
of pulverized and sifted white gum-arabic, juice of ooa 
lemon. Flavor to taste. 


FASHIONS FOB AUGUST. 

Fio. I. — Visiting-Dress, or White Foulard. Tbe-sktrt 
is trimmed with a plaited flounce at the bottom, and is 
ornamented with loo|ie of blue ribbon; above this are twe 
deep flounces of printed foulard, with mushroom-patterns 
on them. The upper dress is in the Princess style, also 
printed with mushrooms, and is looped up with bows Mid 
ends of bine ribbon. Blue l*ows are also placed at intervals 
between tlie two flouncee. Large straw hat, trimmed with 
bluo feathers. 

Fio. ii.—Reception or Evknino Dress, or Cream and 
Maroon Brocade. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with narrow ruffles of the two colors. The Prince** drees 
is of the cream and maroon brocade, cut up at the bottom, 
with the ends turned over, and faced with maroon -colored 
silk. The bodice is cut square In front and high at the 
back, has a collar of maroon silk, and a rent of dull-red 
silk, and a wide full scarf of maroon silk, lined with dull- 
red silk, around the hips, tiod carelessly on the left side. 
Half-sleeves. 

Fio. hi.—Evening-Dress, or Cream-Colored Spa visit 
Lace, worn over Cbeam-Colorkd Silk. Tho bottom has 
a plaited ruffle of buttercup-colored silk, above which is 
a full niching of the sanio silk. Tho lace overdress it 
edged with a narrow ruffle of Spanish lace, which falls just 
over the silk ruchhig, and is caught up with long bows 
and ends of buttercup satin ribbon. The overdress is 
Princess shape, made of the lace, and is also caught np 
with loop-and-ends of the ribbon. The two full pups at 
tho back of the dress are of the cream-oolored silk. The 
round-necked bodice is trimmed on the left shoulder by 
ruchings of the buttercup silk; Buttercups in the hair. 

Fio. iv.—Visitino-Dress, or Mastic-White Nun’s-Veil- 
ino. Around the bottom Is a plaiting of the material, over 
which falls a ball fringe. The front is of pale fawn-colored 
wrought embroidery, of the kind which can now be so 
readily purchased; and it is studded here and there with 
the soft woolen balls, like those of which the fringe is 
made. The pauiers and drapery at the back are of the 
nun’s-veiling. The pointed bodice is of the same, with 
collar, vest, and trimming around the bodice of the fawn- 
colored silk. Black pointed straw hat, lined and trimmed 
with black velvet, and ornamented with large red poppies. 

Fio. t. — Walking-Dress, or Cream-Colored Satxkm. 
The Bkirt is of plain cream sateen, trimmed with ruffles of 
white lace. The overdress is of the cream-colored sateen, 
sprigged with small roses. Tho skirt is edged with the 
lace, and looped with long bows-and-ends of blue ribbon. 
The round waist has a full trimming of the lace at the 
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pointed open bodice, and the iImvm, fdged with lace, come 
jut below the elbow. Bine ribbon* at the waist, neck, and 
sleeves. Hat of cream-colored straw, trimmed with blue 
feathers. 

Fio. ti.—Walkino-Ducts, or Washino-Silk, with floral 
designs of lilac and rcwe color on myrtle-green. The skirt 
is box-plaited, with narrow kilts between of plain myrtle 
foulard. The skirt Is draped a little to the right side, 
where it is mnch shorter than it Is on the left side, telling 
there quite low. It is caught up irregularly at the back. 
The bodice Is plaited down the front and at the back, 
where the plaits open ten-shaped over the tunic. The belt, 
oodar, and sleeve-bands are of myrtlo-green foulard. 
Cream-colored straw hat, trimmed with ribbons corre¬ 
sponding with the colors of the dress. 

Fio. vn.— Press-Bonnet, or Black Lace, studded with 
jet, and trimmed with a rosette and bows of black ottoman 
ribbon. A jet butterfly is placed on the rosette. 

Fio. mi.— Sleeve for an Evening • Dress, made or 
White Lace. It is tell at the top, loose, and is to reach 
to below the elbow. The back is shown, with the half-cuff 
which turns up, and the tell of lace at the end. 

Fio. ix.—W alking-Dress, or Blue and White Spotted 
Sateen. The underdrew is laid in long box-plaits. The 
overdress is quite tell in front, opens low down, where it 
is caught together by loops of blue ribbon, and is draped 
high u y on the tournure. The bodice is made tell in front, 
and has a narrow belt of the ribbon. Loops of the ribbon 
form s collar, and trim the sleeves Bonnet of dark-bine 
straw, trimmed with white wild-roses. 

Fio. x<-Hat, or White Straw, faced with chestnut- 
colored velvet, and trimmed with ribbon figured with 
chestnut-color and pink, and trimmed with a bunch of 
large pink roses. 

Fio. xi.—Mantelet, or Blace Silk, made with shoulder 
Reeves, and trimmed with black lace and black satin 
ribbon. 

Fio. xii.—W alkino-Dresb, or Thin Muslin-de-Laink. 
The skirt is gray, figured with pomegranates, and is made 
tails plain. The overdress is of plain gray muslin-de¬ 
laine, made full, and gracefully looped. TUo round bodice, 
is cut square in front, and opens over an embroidered vest; 
but lace or pomegranate-colored silk would look equally 
well. The waistband and cuds are of pomegranate silk. 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with pomegranate-colored ribbon 
and gray wings. 

Fio. xtit.—C ockade, made or Ottoman, Satin, or Vel- 
vet Ribbon, to trim either bonnets or dresses. 

Fio. xiv.—Bodice, or Camel’s-Hair ob Cashmere, open¬ 
ing over a figured-silk plaited vest, and fastened with * 
steel ornament. It may be made either of the material of 
the dress, or entirely different. 

Fio. xt.—Parasol, or Dark-Bed Satin, striped with 
cream-color. 

Fio. xvi.—Waleino-Dbem, or Brown Figured Sateen. 
The skirt has three gathered flounces. The paniers cross 
in front, and the back-drapery is quite tell. Tbe bodice is 
soat-shaped at the back, is laid in plaits from the shoulders 
to the waist, and has a large collar. Brown straw hat, 
teoed and trimmed with brown velvet, and trimmed with 
old-gold feathers. 

Fio. xvii.—Butterfly, made or Bugles and Small Jet 
Beads on Net: to be used as an oroaxnont for a bonnet or 
dram. 

Fio. xtttt.—Bodice, or White Foulard, 8potted wtth 
Lilac. The neck is square, trimmed with lace and pink 
and the test and pointed pieces on the sleeves are of 

UUcoDteh. 


Fio. xix.— Parasol, or Crxam-Colorbd Satin, trimmed 
with cream-colored lace and long loops of ribbon. 

Gexxral Remarks.— The fine soft woolen materials are 
so thin and so beantiful, that they are worn almost as 
much as cottons or muslins that roquire washing. 8oft 
summer silks are equally fashionable, and those with the 
woolen goods are liked also, because they cost no more to 
make up than cotton goods, and sire so much more durable. 
But very many most beantiful costumes are made of India 
mull, linen lawn, batiste, sateen, and other washing- 
material. Nothing very new appears in the way of mak¬ 
ing dress es . The gathered bodices are very popular, 
especially for slender persons: for them, tho gathers may 
extend from the shoulders to the waist; for stouter persons, 
there should be bat few gathers at the waist, and none 
from the shoulders. 

Borne new dresses have tho sleeves of a different material 
from the bodice, but always of a material which is omploye<L 
somewhere on the dress, either for the tunic or the 
trimming, etc., etc. 

Tailor-made dresses are mnch worn for traveling and for 
walking dresses. The fit should bo exquisite. 

Mantelet* continuo ^popular for summer-wraps. They are 
cooler and more easily slipped on than any jacket with 
sleeves. 

Bonnet* show a decided change at last. They are both 
high and narrow. From a front view, scarcely any sides 
can be seen, so closely are they pressed in against the 
head; bat the trimmings are quite high. Often a very 
large bow—such a bow as Parisian fingers only can origin¬ 
ate—Is placed above the brim, and a little towards the left 
side, and frequently a small bow, of some color that con¬ 
trasts pleasantly with that of tho large one, is fixed at the 
base of the latter. A quantity of narrow velvet ribbon, 
made into rosettes and pompon clusters, is much used by 
Paris milliners on both bonnets and hats. 

Hat* are exceedingly high in the crown, bnt with narrow 
and fiat brims. They are lavishly trimmod with feathers, 
flowers, and bows. The itopular colors are red, moss-green, 
pistachio - green, and yellow, used moderately. Green- 
bearded wheat is fashionable. Hats and bonnets are also 
made of white or 6cru India mull, or of spotted mull, or 
any thin material, often matching the costume, but fre¬ 
quently entirely different from it. Velvet rosettes are used 
in the place of flowers, if liked. ^ 

Pttraeol* are often covered with the thinnest mull. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Chamtc. 

The most striking novelties of the season are the ball- 
dresses which ore now in preparation for watering-place 
wear, and which are exceedingly delicate and graceful. 
Tulle, gauze* and cr^po-de-chine are the leading materials, 
sometimes largely blended with faille or satin. The 
newest trimming for these toilettes is a satin-striyed gauae 
ribbon, whioh must match the material of the drew pre¬ 
cisely, giving the effect. ot. stripes woven In the texture. 
Two novel and lovely dresses have just boon prepared by 
Worth in this style One is composed of pale-blue tulle, 
the skirt-front crossed with flat folds of the tulle, and wtth 
rows of gauze satin-striped ribbon. A wide flounce, put 
on in large plaits, and with a high heading, is trimmed 
transversely with rows of ribbon. The sides of the skirt 
are formed of tell draperies of tulle: the short train being 
of satin. Tho other was in tea-rose gauze, with rows of 
satfn-striped gauze ribbon put on from the waist to tbe 
frill flounce at the bottom of the skirt: the train being of 
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gause, striped with rows of ribbon, pat on at equal dis¬ 
tances. The corsages of these dr e ss e s were in plain satin. 
For demi-toilette, changeable materials are in high favor. 
The shot taffetas in blue and red, or in green and red, are 
trimmed with narrow pinked flounces, alternating with 
ruffles of black lace. In red and green, these shot silks 
are sometimes combined with black-grounded silks, figured 
with large gay-hued flowers in ch^nc-patterns. Shot silks, 
figured with small velvet spots or flowers, are a good deal 
worn. The newest fabric in this style is a changeable 
nun's-veiling, or rather iron grenadine, in dark-blue and 
poppy-red, or in black and red, figured with minute dots 
in red velvet This is made up in combination with plain 
blue, or black, or red taffetas. In overskirts, the straight 
full folds, falling to the hem at tho back, and combined 
with short panier-draperies at the sides, are the most 
popular. Exceedingly pretty toilettes have these overskirts 
combined with underskirts covered with lace flounces, 
either in black or white. But I have so often mentioned 
the great prevalence of lace in the toilettes of the present 
summer, that no further allusion to that material is neces¬ 
sary. A very pretty dress for morning-wear is composed 
of lilac linen, the skirt encircled with groups of three 
straight bands simulating tucks, and set sufficiently wide 
apart to admit of plaited finger-wide ruffles of white 
embroidery being placed between them. 

There is an effort now being made to revive tarletane for 
•vening-dress wear; and a very elegant Parisian trousseau 
recently included a drees of gold-yellow tarletane, profusely 
trimmed with yellow hyacinths. Another evening-toilotte 
was in paJc-pink crfcpe-dc-chine, the draperies looped aud 
confined with garlands of wild-roses. A third was in 
electric-blue tulle, dotted with silver, aiul ornamented with 
clusters of silver oats. Unless the flowers for a ball-dross 
are in gold or silver, they should matfh the material that 
they adorn prcciscdy in tint. 

Silk stockings are shown in very delicate lace-patterns, 
and are also adorned with fine embroidery in minute 
designs. Black stockings are now frequently adorned with 
embroidery in gold thread: one very pretty pattern being 
stripes imitating Venetian gold chains. Another style 
has a band encircling the ankle, to imitate the anklets 
worn by Eastern dancers. Shoos are still cut very low over 
the instep, and Louis XV heels have definitely gone out 
of fashion. So, too,.have large bows and buckles on the 
instep, the most stylish shoes having uo ornament at all— 
•r, at most, a jrery small satin bow or ribbon-tie. 

Hats for watering-place wear are frequently trimmed 
with wild-flowers—such as thistles, dandelions, and butter¬ 
cups. The thistlOT are the newest, and are very pretty: 
the soft velvety centre of the flower lending itself readily 
to reproduction. In its natural purple tint, it is very 
handsome; but pink thistles are also to be seen. The 
feathery seed-vessels of the dandelion are also a good deal 
worn. For the high ornamonts now occasionally to be 
seen on fashionable bonnets, bunches of oats—either in 
their natural hues or in gold—are much used. Immense 
dusters of cherries, with long stems and a good deal of 
foliage, are worn at the sides of the crowns of black straw 
hats. Butterflies, of all sizes, colors, and materials, are 
in high favor. In passementerie of pale-pink, or blue, 
or white jet, or in silver, or steel, or jet beads, they adorn 
ball-drones and dress-bonnets. Some of those gotten up 
for millinery uses are very beautifully painted in exact 
reproduction of the real insect The large neutral-tinted 
night-moths, when thus carefully copied, ornament a gray 
or brown straw bat or bonnet very tastefully. 

Large fans are still carried, the most novel having sticks 
of painted wood, the leaf being in trap spa rent crape or in 
satin, and covered with designs of birds or of butterflies: 
flowers being rather out of favor—though I have aeen fans 
of palctgray sotin painted with large scarlet poppies, which 


were at once original 4nd charming. A very heantifal 
effect is produced by having three scones from some pop¬ 
ular play painted in medallions on a large fan, and framed 
in tendrils of flowers. Three scenes from any one of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies thus arranged would afford an 
interesting subject for a fan for one of our young lady 
amateur artists. Bril lion tly-pi unrnged birds, painted on 
black satin, are very popular. Cockatoos and macaws afford 
veiy striking effects of color. But one of the mart striking 
of these subjects was a bird of Paradise: the pale-yellow 
feathers of the tail being very finely executed. A flight of 
humming-birds, on a fan of pale-pink satin, was also much 
admired at a recent entertainment at the house of the 
American Hiuister. 

Very elegant gentlemen no longer wear colored silk 
socks with their low shoes at evening entertainments: 
black being tbe prescribed color. 

Luct H. Hoops*. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. l — Girl’s Dress, or Gray Flannel. The skirt Is 
box-plaited, and has a narrow band of dark-rod bunting 
near tbe bottom. Tho loose waist has a wide collar, 
trimmed with red braid, anchors embroidered in the 
corners. The sash is. of dark-red bunting. Gray straw 
hat, trimmed with dark-red ribbons. 

Fio. ii.— Boy’s Suit, or Creak-Colored Flannel. Tbs 
bands down the sides of the knickerbockers and down tbe 
front of the jacket are of blue flannel, studded with pearl 
buttons. The collar, cuffs, and trimming around the 
bottom of the jacket are also of blue flannel. Dark-blue 
straw hat, sailor-shape. 

Fio. hi.—Girl’s Dress, or Navy-Blue Flannel. The 
skirt is plaited, and edged with a biaa band of striped red 
and white flannel. The frill bodice opens diagonally over 
a white flannel vest, on which a red anchor Is embroidered. 
The collar and the enfffe are of the white and red striped 
flannel. Blue straw hat, with blue streamers, on tbe ends 
of which red anchors are embroidered. 

Fio. iv.— Youno Girl’s Hat, or Blur Straw, trimmed 
with a band of velvet of a darker shade, thin cream-coloxed 
India muslin, and a cream-colored laoe rosette. 


0 UR PUR CHASING A ClENOT. 

We have established a \rcU-organised*’ Purchasmg Agm mgr, 
emd are note applying the beet selected good* at the lowest 
prices, to the entire satisfaction of alI who favor us with ffirir 
orders. Special attention is given to every article bought. 
Ws make a speciality of Ladies', Gentlemen’s, and Children's 
Wear, Wedding Outfit*, Infants' Wardrobes ., Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by off persons sending their or de s s fle 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large m e mb er 
who have been served, hi (he saving of money, tune, and tremble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 orals. Circulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particular* and 
mode of doing business. Remanber all ore serve d n ot ossly mm- 
readers and subscribers, but anyone else in worst of goo d s or 
w e arin g apparel. Address off orders and nnwuanuinnfinsm fur 
oar Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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“Oh Mother! Take the Wheel Away.” 

As publishe d by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 li. Eighth St., P hiladelphia. 
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ALL ABOUT COACHES. 


BY J. Q. THROCKMORTON. 




THK ROMAN BIGA IN THE VATICAN. 

W HEN one sees a four-in-hand coach in 
the New York Park, one hardly real¬ 
izes, at first, the centuries of develop¬ 
ment. which were required to bring this 
▼chicle to perfection. For, to use a Darwinian 
phrase, the four-in-hand, as seen in its present 
shape, is unquestionably the « survival of the 
fittest.*' To get at its origin, one must go back 
to the Roman Biga, which was itself a develop¬ 
ment from the war-chariot of the ancients. 

This was only a sort of rude cart, on two 
wheels, open behind, but closed in front; and 
generally drawn by a pair of horses. The war¬ 
rior stood up in it and drove, and when he met 
the enemy, he dismounted, and fought on foot 
Sometimes, however, these chariots had scythes 
attached to them, projecting on both sides, and 
were driven at full speed through the ranks of 
the enemy, cutting down the foe as grain is cut 
by a mowing-machine of the nineteenth century. 
The slaughter on such occasions was fearful. 
Chariots of this kind were used in the wars of 
Palestine, centuries before the Christian era, and 
instigated some of the most impassioned parts of 
Holy Writ. This was hundreds of years before 
we hear of the war-chariot in Greece. Homer, 
however, more than anybody else, has made the 
war-chariot memorable, and to ail time. It was 
behind a war-chariot that Hector, after having 
been slain, was dragged, by Achilles, in triumph 


around the walls of Troy. This type of war- 
chariot lived down even into the Roman period. 
It was copied, with but slight alterations, in the 
Biga, the pleasure-carriage of the time, and used 
on journeys, such as that which Horace took 
to Brindisium, and which he has celebrated in his 
famous verses. A bronze copy of one of these 
chariots survives, and may be seen, to-day, in the 
Vatican at Rome. We give an engraving of it. 

It was in a Chariot of this , shape that the 
victorious general drove up the Sacred Way, 
when he celebrated his triumph, after a success¬ 
ful campaign. The Biga was often elaborately 
carved. It was entered from behind, like the war- 
chariot. In front it was closed, generally with 
a circular front. It was drawn by two horses; 
had but two wheels; and the charioteer stood up 
as he drove, as the warrior did in the war- 
chariot 


MODKRN FOUR-IN HAND COACH. 
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ALL ABOUT COACHES. 



queen Elizabeth's coach: a. i 

After the Invasion of the Northmen, and the 
overthrow of the ancient civilization, the use of 
carriages, as vehicles of pleasure, seems to have 
died out. The roads all over Europe were bo 
bad, in fact, that riding on horseback was the 
most convenient way to travel. When women 
made journeys, they generally rode on a pillion, 
behind their husbands, or some male relative, or 
a man-servant. The earliest record of a carriage 
is in A. D. 1280, when Charles of Anjou entered 
Naples, and his queen rode in what was called a 
caretta, believed to have been a small but highly- 
decorated car. It is very probable, however, that 
somewhat similar vehicles had been used before, 
perhaps so frequently as not to be thought worthy 
of mention. For two or three centuries after 
this, all pleasure-coaches, like this caretta, had 
very broad wheels, the vile roads making this 
indispensable. They were all open overhead. 

The first coach seen in England was one made, 
A. D. 1560, for the Earl of Rutland. This was 


followed, A. D. 1564, 
by one constructed 
for Queen Elizabeth, 
a very splendid affair, 
as the annexed cut 
shows. Heretofore, 
coaches had been un¬ 
covered, like carts. 
But, soon after, can¬ 
opies came into use, 
supported, as in this 
coach, by ornamental 
pillars. The traces 
had been originally 
of rope; but leather, 
about this time, sup¬ 
planted it. As yet, 
however, there were 
no springs. This is 
seen, not only from 
Queen Elizabeth’s coach, but from one made, 
A. D. 1584, as a wedding-carriage for the Duke 
of Saxony. It was not until the reign of Louis 
XIV, that coaches began to be suspended by 
leather straps, so as to lessen the jolting and 
secure ease of motion. To this day, notwith¬ 
standing the almost universal use of steel springs, 
the old-fashioned C-springs, as they are called, 
which are a modification of the leather strap, are 
the most comfortable. In a carriage hung in 
that way, the rider feels almost as if in a swing. 

By the time of Queen Anne, the coach had 
assumed something of its present style, though 
much more money was spent on ornament than 
now, and the shapes were more fancifhl. The 
body still continued to be a mere framework, 
over which was stretched leather. The silver- 
plated line which runs around many carriages, 
especially English ones, is a survival of this 
fashion: the line having been used, originally, 
to conceal the nail-heads, where the leather was 



nr ee or saxony’s coach: a. d. 1584. 
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fastened to the frame. Curtains 
of leather, which had been at 
first the means used to shut 
out the sun or rain, now began 
to give place to glass windows. 

Doors also were introduced. 

We give an engraving of a 
state coach of this period. We 
also offer an illustration of 
what would now be called a 
pony-chaise, or perhaps a Vic¬ 
toria, but which was then called 
a garden-chair. The period of 
both of these vehicles is about 
A. D. 1700. They are verita¬ 
li as in his circus. Even Washington’s state 
coach would now be considered fitter for a theatre 
than for the public street. The state coach of 
George III, of which we give an engraving, was 
of this description. So was that of the Venetian 


ble “Queen Anne” affairs. [ 

About the middle of the last century, the coach j 
had reached substantially its present shape. The i 
state coaches of kings continued to be very elab¬ 
orate, much like the gilded affairs that Barnum j 



a “queen anne” coach: a. d. 1700. 



ambassador, in London, about the period now 
under discussion. This coach we also illustrate. 
We may remark, in passing, that the state coach 
of Queen Victoria, in which this writer has seen 
her go down to open Parliament, is quite an 


GEOBGE THE TH1HD’8 8TATE COACH: A, 


elaborate gilded affair. An engraving of it was 
given in this magazine, for January, 1881, in an 
article on “ London In The Season.” 

The roads, even in England, continued so bad, 
even up to the end of the last century, that four, 
six, and even eight 
horses were required, 
in traveling up to the 
metropolis, from the 
more distant counties. 
Often the coach stuck 
fast in mud, and 
plough - horses from 
the adjoining fields 
had to be temporarily 
requisitioned,in order 
to drag the cumber¬ 
some vehicle out of 
the slough. The coach 
of a great nobleman, 
when on such a jour¬ 
ney, was a sight to 
n. 1762. see. It was laden 
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VENETIAN AMBASSADOR’* COACH: A. D. 1765. 

down, both behind and on the roof, with ham¬ 
pers, trunks, and all sorts of luggage; and was 
frequently accompanied by mounted horsemen, 
usually armed to the teeth, to keep off highway¬ 
men. We engrave an illustration of such a car¬ 
riage, of about A. D. 1780. If the average speed 
was three miles an hour, it was thought to be 
doing very well. 

The stage-coach known in this country, a gen¬ 


eration ago, as the Troy 
coach, was the culmina¬ 
tion of the coaching era. 
In order to attain a 
high speed, everything 
was sacrificed to com¬ 
bined lightness and 
strength; and the re¬ 
sult of this was a vehi¬ 
cle of which the fash¬ 
ionable so-called drag 
is the aristocratic suc¬ 
cessor. The roads over 
most parts of England 
had become macadam¬ 
ized by the end of the 
first quarter of this 
century, and the speed 
j of the stage-coaches that ran over them rose to 
six miles an hour, then to eight, afterwards to 
! ten, and finally even to twelve. The breed of 
j roadsters improved all this time. There have 
i been no such horses, in fact, since; horses, we 
j mean, combining comparative speed with great 
\ endurance. The aim, especially in the United 


States, has been, for quite two generations, to 
develop mere speed: hence, such horses aa 



A NOBLEMAN’S TItAVELI no-coach: A D. 1780. 


“ Maud S,” and others; hence, also, on the turf, , At one time a phaeton was the fashion, where the 
the decline of four-mile heats. But the growing ' gentleman who drove sat quite ten feet in the 
taste for four-in-hands, and the increased demand ; air. Frederick, Prince of Wales, had one of this 
for fine carriage-horses, is beginning to tell, and kind, about A. D. 1750, of which we give an 
good roadsters—by which we mean those of the ■ illustration. His grandson, afterwards George IT, 
old type will soon “come to the front” again. ) drove to the Ascot races in a somewhat similar 
We have confined ourselves, it will be seen, to j vehicle, thirty years later The trotting-wagon. 
tracing the development of the coach proper. Of $ as we call it in America, was the invention of the 
other and lighter pleasure-vehicles, the name is ! present century, and first appeared on this side 
almost legion. The styles, too, are innumerable. > of the Atlantic. For the fast trotting-horse. 
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PRINCE OF WALE*’* PHAETON: A. D. 1750. 


nothing can be more suitable. It is extremely < general use. It was especially adapted to the 

light, and yet very strong. < bad roads of the last century, and was compara- 

For a long time, in America, the gig—or one- j lively economical. This kind of vehicle is no 

hone chaise, as it was often called—was in very ; longer used, except, occasionally, by physicians. 


YOU AND I. 

BY MRS. ILLA HIOOINSON. 


Tax year* wheel on In a ceaseless whirl. 

And many have fled since 1 
Tour letter read—your first sweet one— 

And more since we said “good-bye.” 

I live |n a cottage, small and brown, 

With roses that climb o’er the wall. 

With flowers that bloom at every pane. 

And the sunshine dappling the hall. 

And sometimes hers, on a summer day, 

You pass In your carriage grand. 

And I catch a gleam of my plain gold ring 
On your white familiar hand, 

As you lift your hat in the haughty way— 

I remember it better than all— 

And your proud eyes look, with a oold contempt, 
At my home so pretty and small. 

But oh! sweetheart, though I used to shrink 
From the angry glance of your eye, 


The days when I cared for station and wealth 
Have forever passed me by I 

And I did not shrink when I met yonr glance, 
Though scornftil and cold: for yst 

I knew that, deep in your heart of heart*, 
There was only a saddest regret. 

And I think you sighed as I kissed my child— 
My baby—with eyes of blue: 

Sweet emblem of faith and changeless love 
To my husband, tender and true; 

For yon know that never, in all your life, 

Will you hold a child to your breast. 

And a loving woman, and feel that you 
Are away from the world—at rest. 

And so 1 smile as yon pass me by, 

And oftentimes I sigh; 

The smile I give to the days that are, 

The sigh for those gone by. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Him, the angnish and the pain, 
There, mreet peace and rest we gain; 
Here, the heartache and the sin, 
There, the golden crown we win; 
Here, the waves beat high and wide, 
There, no roar of troubled tide; 
Here, the hand, the blow, the rod, 
There, we see ’twas all from Qod; 

Vot. LXXXVI.—18. 


Here, we suffer, weep, and pray, 

There, God wipes each tear away; 

Here, with friends we’re called to part, 
There, we meet them heart to heart; 

Here, deceit and treach’ry cold, 

There, wm walk the streets of gold; 

Here, our heart* with anguish riven, 

There, eternal rest in heaven. W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR Of “A FIFTH AYBNUH ROMANCE.” 

OONTUTOBD FROM PAGB 130. 

fX. ing his hold, he grasped the trank, and, still encir- 

th» rescue. cliug Sybil's waist, slid with her to the ground, 

But, the next moment, Sybil was roused to life where, at that very instant, Lyttleton came run- 
again, by a noise like the breaking of millions of \ ning up, and received her, still only half con- 
panes of glass; and opening her eyes, half dased, j scious, in his arms. 

she saw a shadowy figure advancing through j The reader, by this time, has understood how 
the smoke, from the great window in the gable. i Lord Avalon hod managfd to reach Sybil. It was 
“ Thank God !” cried Lord Avalon, for he was j precisely in the same way by which he had borne 
the intruder. “A minute more, and 1 would j her off. Like all the rest, he had been sleeping 
have been too late.” j soundly, and the conflagration had attained its 

He stooped, and lifted her in bin arms, without \ maximum before he woke up. But the moment 
other words. Nor did Sybil resist. She lay there, \ he heard the great bell dang, ho was on his feet 
in a sort of blissful trance. Part of this was the * and dressing. When be reached the great hall- 
result of feeling that she had escaped death: for, < door, he saw, for the first time, where the fire 
at eighteen, who seeks to die? But part was a j was; for his room had been at the back, on the 
sentiment that she did not analyze, but which j right-band of the central hall, and therefore out 
was really that of joy that it was Lord Avalon j of sight of the blazing wing. He remembered 
who had saved her. j instantly, however, that Sybil slept there ; that 

“ Trust yourself wholly to me,” he said, bear- j she was alone; and that her life was in imminent 
ing her to the window in the gablo. “We haven’t peril. Not a moment was to be lost, if she was 
an instant to lose.” i to be saved. Calling to the sleepy servants, 

Even in that agitating moment, Sybil noticed who began by this time to collect, and directing 
that the entire casement lay shattered on the them to bring ladders, or mattresses to jump on, 
floor, as if the blow of a giant had seut it there; or both, he rushed to the rescue. Just as he left 
and she did not wonder, therefore, that the noise the hall-steps, he heard the crash of {he falling 
of the crash had called her back, as it were, from floor. Before be could run the length of the 
the jaws of death. wing, the fire and smoke had enveloped the 

“Stay here for a second, while I go first,” whole of that side of the mansion. Was she lost? 
said Lord Avalon, putting her down on the Suffocated already, perhaps? He knew that 
window-sill; and with the words he leaped out, access to her was impossible, on the side of the 
and, resting his feet on a projecting beam below, court-yard, from the gallery ; but he remembered 
again lifted Sybil. But this time—and it revealed the ivy on the gable. This, he knew, might 
to Sybil bow great, in the excitement, his strength j afford a footing for a brave cool man. He stopped 
had become—he took her on his right arm, while, [ only long enough to throw off his shoes, before he 
with the left, ho clung to the ivy on the wall. \ began the ascent. The flames were beginning to 
“Keep cool,” be said. “I know you are j pour out from the lower casement, and every 
brave. There isn’t a bit of risk. No,” for she \ instant was precious. Hand over band, he climbed 
murmured something about being too great a j the gnarled trunk of the ivy, his comparatively 
burden for him, “ I can carry you easily, if you j bare feet giving him the required grip. With a 
don’t struggle. It is but a step. We must risk j single blow, to which excitement had given a 
this smoke and fire pouring out ftoni the window! giant’s strength, the dashed in the entire case- 
below; but it will soon be over, and fortunately, ment. and the next moment had reappeared with 
as I see, you have a woolen wrapper on, not a Sybil in his arms, as we have seen, 
cotton one, which Would be inflammable. Hold Fortunately for the old hall, the wing where 
fast to me. There!” Sybil had been sleeping was the only one 

As he spoke, he had worked his way along to the destroyed. The fire, it seems, had broken out 
corner of the gable, where the trunk of the great about half-way down this wing, through the 
ivy ascended from the ground. Here, deftly shift- carelessness of a servant, who had been up late, 
( 214 ) 
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and, just before retiring, had remembered she j 
had left open one of the casements in the long 
gallery. This she had undertaken to close, hold- } 
ing her candle in her hand. The consequence j 
was, that the curtain had caught fire from the ; 
candle. As soon as she daw the catastrophe, she \ 
was frightened out of all presence of mind, and, > 
instead of alarming the house, ran off and hid < 
herself. The wind, blowing strongly from the j 
direction of the main building, rapidly swept the j 
flames towards Sybil’s chamber, engulfing the 
whole of that part of the wing, in almost as little > 
time as it has taken to describe it. But this high \ 
wind was precisely what saved the rest of the ; 
mansion. For the conflagration made hardly any 
headway against it, and had only spread a few j 
dozen feet in that direction, when the alarm-bell : 
sonndcd, and, the house being aroused, the fire- • 
apparatus was brought out. After this, the flames \ 
were speedily got under control. The presence \ 
of Lord Avalon and Lyttleton, who, together, : 
took the control of affairs, assisted greatly in this, j 
for the servants worked intelligently under their 
guidance and example. 

The duke could hardly thank Lyttleton and 
Lord Avalon enough. j 

44 1 owe it to you two,*’ he said, shaking their \ 
hands, 44 that the old place is not a ruin. I said, 
at dinner, that I didn’t care much about it; but 
after all, if the house bad come to ruin, four cen¬ 
turies of history would have gone with it.” 

Sybil had also expressed her thanks. This she 
did at once, to Lord Avalon, in a few words, 
broken by emotion. But the look with which she 
accompanied them was even more eloquent than 
her language. 44 You, you,” ske stammered forth, 
“ have—saved my life—it isn’t worth much—but 
what it is, I owe to you—” And here her voice 
had broken down. 

Lord Avalon pressed the fair hand extended to 
him, and murmured a reply; but it *as hardly 
audible, for he also was deeply stirred. He had 
done only what any other man would have done, 
he said. Then, as if too embarrassed to gC on, 
he wrung 8ybiTs hand, and brokfe away, saying 
that the house might yet be saved, if some one 
would take control of the servants, no* an undis¬ 
ciplined mob j and so, assisted by Lyttleton, he 
had succeeded* in stopping the spread of the 
flames, as We have already told. The torrents of 
rain that fell assisted greatly in this. 

When Sybil had been taken to a room, hastily 
prepared fbr her in the other wing; When she 
had been sympathised with by Ethel, and petted 
by the duchess, and (breed to drink any quantity 
of hot drinks, 44 to keep yon from catching cold, 
my dear/* as her kind old hostess had said; when 


all this had taken place, and she was at last left 
alone, she was sincerely thankful. For, much as 
she felt the l6re of all around her, and much 
as her heart was stirred by the exhibition of it, 
she wished to be quite by herself, that she might 
commune with her own heart. For she was 
frightened at herself. What had meant that 
thrill of rapture, she said, when she found herself 
in Lord Avalon’s arms? Why was it, that the 
being rescued by him had added so greatly to her 
joy at being saved ? 

Now Sybil was no hysterical girl, as so many 
are in this introspective age, always analyzing 
their emotions. She had never thought about 
love, at least with any personal reference. In a 
vague way, she knew it would come to her, 
probably, some time; it seemed to come to every¬ 
body : it had come to her sister. She had often 
thought how curious it was that one so self- 
centred as Ethel should have surrendered her 
whole being, os it were, to another, even to one 
so noble, so good, so masterful as Lyttleton. 
Sometimes she had laughed at it as a weakness. 
44 1 am sure I Shall never do it,” she had said. 
“What, think only as another thinks, watch liis 
every look, consider constantly how to please 
him ? Never, never! I hope I have too much 
individuality for tlhht. It is the only thing that 
I have ever seen weak in Ethel. She really acts 
as if she could forgiveLyttleton, even if he did 
wrong. Oh ! I, at least, could never do that.” 

But as she sat there, that night, still thrilling 
I with the embrace of Lori Avalon, the scales seemed 
to drop from her eyes. It appeared to her that 
there might arise circumstances in which self-sac¬ 
rifice would be no pain: on tbe contrary, would 
be the divinest happiness. Suddenly the hot 
blushes rushed to her check, s6 that it felt as if 
actually on fire, for she became aware, all at 
once, that she had been thinking of Lord Avalon, 
almost every hour, for days and weeks past—and 
he engaged to his cousin— 44 Oh ! how weak, how 
degrading,” shfe cried. 

\ They had, hi fact, got to be intimate— very 
\ intimate. And so naturally and so imperceptibly 
\ had it come about, that she had never thought of 
| danger. But now shn awoke to the fact that he 
> had been a hfiro tc her for years: long before she 
| had diet him r' dver since her sister had spoken of 
j him so highly, a*ay biibk before her wedding. She 
\ understood now why she had felt angry when she 
j saw him pacing attention to the Lady Yolande. 
\ But Sybil had pride, even in excess. She 
\ gathered up heir strength, so to speak, and laughed 
derisively, add half aloud. 

44 No, I am not in love,” she said. 44 1 will not 
be in love. 1 am no silly sentimental fbol, that, 
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because a man has saved ber life, must pine away, < laughed at, not quarreled with. “ My fair little 
like ‘ patience on a monument’: that’s the phrase, ^ Nihilist” was one of his jesting names for her. 
isn’t it?” She laughed again, more scornfully > Ethel was also puzzled. What could this con- 
even. “Have I no self-respect? What do # : stant change of mood mean ? Sybil had always 
they call a girl who gives away her heartj been known, heretofore, for the equable flow of 
unasked? Oh, no! 1 am pot in love—or,” and ; her spirits. Now her morbid fits often lasted 
she set her pretty teeth hard, and clenched her j for whole days. This was especially the case 
rosy little hands, “if I am, I will tear it up by 5 when, as frequently happened, Lord Avalon did 
the roots. 1 would die rather than that he, or < not, fo$ a day or two, make his appearance, 
anyone, should ever suspect my weakness.” j Vet Mrs. Lyttleton, far-seeing as she generally 
So, at breakfast, no one was gayer than l was, somehow never connected his absence with 
Sybil. Perhaps she over-acted her part a little. j them. 

At least, more than once, the Lady Yolande looked j Sybil, on her part, was folly conscious of her 
curiously at her. But the duke was evidently ^ weakness; she felt that she was carrying on a 
pleased that his fair guest took her adventure so \ losing battle with herself; and she was seized 
unconcernedly. “ It was worth losing that left < with an intense desire to leave England, and 
wing,” he said, addressing Sybil, “to see you \ escape from it all. 

behave so pluckily. Most girls, after such a J “I wish,” she said, one rainy day, as she 
fright, would have had a nervous attack, and ! stood at the window, irritably tapping the pane, 
been on the sofa for a week afterwards.” j “ Lyttleton would, or could, take us to Borne. It 
“But I am an American—a plucky race,” j does nothing here but rain, rain, rain. I feel 
answered Sybil, in almost the same words her \ like Mariana in the moated grange.” 
sister had employed on another occasion. “ You j 4 ‘ But I thought you liked England,” said her 
see, we Americans—at least those of us of the old j sister. 14 1 am sure you did at first.” 
blood—are descended from plucky younger sons, j “ Yes, at first, and before I found it out. For 
who left England two centuries and a half ago, to \ everything is so cut and dried here, everything 
face a savage wilderness and unknown terrors. < socially is so much a matter of red-tape, that it 
It took a brave man to do that If I was not < makes one really want to shriek out, at times, 
plucky, I would be a disgraoe to my name.” < And then it rains nearly every day, or has done 

\ so for the last week. If we could go to Italy at 
| once, we could have nearly a month in Borne, 

\ before the heats and the unhe&ltbiness begin. If 
the stab ahd garter. 1 1 don’t get there this time,” half pettishly* 44 I’m 

Sybil, after this, was frequently 44 in one of j afraid I shall never get there; and I do so want to 
her gales,” as her sister called these periods of J see it, before the 4 dear dirty old place,’ as Trol- 
higb spirits. She was, in fact, either too depressed, j lope called it, is spojled forever. I am told they 
as a rule, or too exhilarated. Her fits of extrava- ] are rebuilding it, 4 all in Uie latest modern style,* 
gant gayety generally came or now when Lord \ an d whitewashing it, like the Italian count, that 
Avalon was present, and took the shape of saying i the duke told us about.” 

half-satirical things about England, English cus- \ “ I am afraid,” said he* sister, 44 that we shall 

toms, and the English people generally. She had have to abandon Borne, at least for this trip, 
talked in this way before, occasionally; but now j lyttleton must be hack in New York by October, 
it was almost habitual with her. She was ^ and we have engagements here till May, after 
especially severe on the aristocracy. Ethel some- j which Rome will be unhealthy. We are to go 
times interposed, with a few soothing words, ^ down, you know, for the Easter holidays, to the 
fearing that her sister had gone too far. But \ carl’s place of Avalon, the one in Hants; and it 
Lord Avalon took it all in good part. Severe as ■ would never do to throw him over, after all his 
Sybil’s strictures were, they had always a basis \ kindness to us.” 

of truth, which the young nobleman was frank < “Oh, dear! I suppose not,” with an affected 
enough to acknowledge, at least to himself: like | yawn. 44 What must be, must be.” With a deeper 
his uncle, the duke, he was a bit of a radical at J meaning than Eth^L suspected, 
heart: perhaps it was the blood of some far-away > Meantime, if a round of unceasing gayetics 
Scandinavian soldier of fortune coming to the j could have satisfied Sybil, as such gayeties would 
surface. Besides, sarcastic as Sybil was, she ; have satisfied moat girls of her age, she ought to 
never was personal. Lord Avalon often looked j have been more than content, She and her aiater 
at her curiously. He seemed to regard her < were now fully in what Lord Avalon had oalled 
conduct as the caprice of a spoiled child, to be \ 44 the swim,” Since the drawing-room, especially. 
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they had been deluged with invitations. An 
eminent photographer had even “solicited the 
honor,” for that was his phrase, of taking a pic¬ 
ture of Ethel and her sister as the two graces; 
and was really astonished when he saw the indigo 
nation with which the proposition was received. 
“ We don’t, in America, allow pictures of our 
wives and sisters,” said Lyttleton, “to be 
sold in shop-windows.” 

The photographer hastened to make what he 
thought an abject apology, but what in reality 
was as great an insult as the proposal. “ I beg 
pardon,” he said, “I really meant no offense; 
I thought American ladies liked such publicity.” 

Sybil tried to fbrget herself also by visits to 
the British Museum, the South Kensington, the 
Royal Academy, the Grosvenor Art. Gallery, and 
other homes of art and science. She attended oc¬ 
casionally the debates in the Lords’ and Commons'. 
Mr. Lyttleton was interested in all intellectual 
subjects, and soon had around him most of the 
eminent men of London. At Lord Houghton’s, 
and elsewhere, Edith and Sybil, in his company, 
met the distinguished men always to be found 
in London, in the season: Gladstone in politics; 
and Millais and Le%hton in art; and Froude 
and Arnold in history and criticism; and Tenny¬ 
son, that “ dilapidated-looking Jupiter,” as an 
American poet had once described him; and 
Browning. But Sybil found rest and peace more 
frequently in Westminster Abbey than elsewhere. 
Whenever she had *half an hour to spare, she 
sought the quiet of its storied seclusion. In the 
sanctity that seemed to fill the place as with an 
atmosphere of its own, she forgot her troubles; 
what had seemed so serious grew to be petty; 
and she said to herself: “Alter all, what are the 
cares and vexations of this life in view of the 
great eternal future?” 

A drive to Richmond Hill, and a ditfneY at the 
Star and Garter hotel there, had been long pro¬ 
jected, to take place as soon as the season was 
sufficiently advanced. One day, the duke himself 
brought the subject up again. 

“Avalon and I have been talking the thing 
over, and I propose, if you and your sister can 
make it convenient,” he said to Sybil, “ to fix 
next Tuesday for the day. I have a four-in-hand, 
like Sir Guy, though I don't often use it. Why 
1 keep it, I can hardly tell; but most of us do as 
others do, without going into the reasons for it. 
I am glad, now, that 1 have one, because it will 
give me the great pleasure, Miss Sinclair, of being 
ssble to drive you down. Lord Avalon takes Mrs. 
l^yttleton, of course; and my daughter will go on 
Bis coach also.” 

Sybil was quite aware that the arrangement hod 
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been planned with the design of letting her see, 
if she had not seen already, that the engage¬ 
ment of Lady Yolande was an accomplished fact, 
and that now that Lord Avalon had discharged 
the duties of politeness, by deserting her for 
awhile for his guests, it was proper that he should 
return to his duties to his cousin. It gave her 
manner, especially towards Lord Avalon, on the 
day of the drive, a certain hardness, almost rude¬ 
ness, that he was only too quick to see, and made 
him naturally more attentive than ever to the 
Lady Yolande. 

The duke was in the highest spirits. He led 
the way on his coach, Sybil sitting on the box- 
seat beside him, with Lyttleton and the duchess 
directly behind, and the two regulation grooms, 
with arms folded like Chinese idols, in the rumble 
in the rear. They went by way of Kensington, 
and thence to Kew gardens, returning by Put¬ 
ney and Battersea bridge. Never had the duke 
been more atfable. Sybil, from real liking to him, 
as well as from good-breeding, tried her best to 
please. Nor had she ever succeeded bettev. But 
when they drew up at the Star and Garter, a 
“ change came o’er the spirit of her dream.” 
The Lady Yolande was in unusual spirits, and 
evidently determined to monopolize her lover: 
all thiB irritated Sybil, she eonld hardly explain 
Why; and made her cynical. When Lord Avalon 
came up, after their arrival, to hope she had 
enjoyed her drive, she was barely civil; and when 
| he asked if she did not think the view beautiful, 
Her answer was depreciatory of it, and of all Eng¬ 
lish scenery. “ I think everything of the kind is 
greatly overrated,” were her words, in a tone of 
indifferent contempt, “even the size of your 
trees: we beat them in California; and as for the 
Thames, it is child’s-play to the Hudson.” 

So when, a moment after, the Lady Yolande 
challenged Lord Avalon to row her in a skiff, 
from Twickenham bridge—“ for the view from the 
river, you know, is the most charming part of 
it,” Bhe said—he accepted with alacrity. This 
gave a new pang of jealousy to Sybil, which 
was but little alleviated when the Guardsman 
came up and asked her to let him “give her a 
spin on the river”; but pride, as well as some 
curiosity to see the views from the water, made 
; her accept with apparent alacrity. Already, as 
her eye ranged over the scene, she felt that she 
had been uujust to it; for there are few land- 
: scapes as lovely, in their way, ns that famous 
one, which, from Pope downwards, has been 
: celebrated by almost every English poet of dis- 
! tinction. The far-stretching valley below, with 
the Thames winding in and out; the bits of wood- 
[ land tufting the banks everywhere; the villas, 
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mansions, steeples rising from the undulating sea j screen in stone. The rooms were wainscoted with 
of green: “ It is,” said Sybil to herself, “as if j carved oak, and many of them hung with tapes- 
they rose out of some vast primeval forest.” Her ] try embroidered by hand. Most of the furniture 
admiration was increased by the view from the j dated back to the erection of the mansion, the 
water: for on every side green lawns stretched < chairs having covers worked by the fair fingers 
down to the Thames, weeping willows hung over j of successive chatelaines. The fire-places were 
the stream, white swans sailed by, and wooded j still the original ones—great cavernous affairs, 
bluffs rose at short distances, opening, around j with huge fire-dogs, large enough for the trunk of 
every reach of the river, into newer and what j a full-grown oak. 

seemed even more delicious bits of landscape. J “ Welcome to Avalon,” said the young noble, 
Sybil would have enjoyed it even more, but for { as the Lyttletons alighted at the door, 
the fact that she and Charley followed in the wake j “ But where is the ocean ?” said Sybil, stopping 
of Lord Avalon and the Lady Yolande, and that j on the upper step, and looking around, as if in 
the gay laugh of the latter came watted back, \ innocent surprise. 

every moment, to the other boat. Evidently the “Oh! we are too far off to see it,” replied 
beautiful patrician girl was happy, if poor Sybil \ Lord Avalon. '“The Channel,” pointing south- 
was not: was happy almost to boisterousness; ward, “if that is what you mean, lk« off here.” 
while Lord Avalon, whose face was towards \ “ Dear me,” replied Sybil, “and you told me 

Sybil—for he was rowing—was equally gay. j the place stood on rising ground. I thought that 
Tho drive back to London was by twilight, j England was so small that the sea could be seen 
Bfcr the first part of the journey, it lay through anywhere, from, a bit of rising ground, even if 
Richmond Park, past huge wide-spreading trees, > one stood in one of the midmost shires.” 
that lopked centuries old; past vast stretches of$ “Oh! you carping little humbug,” said Avalon, 
fern, thick-set, and each frond as tall almost as a \ laughing, and shaking his head at her. “ But 
man ; past herds of startled deer, scurrying away \ we are not quite so little as that. Though,” with 
in the distance; past sweeps of river below, glitter-} a more serious air, “alter jpie has seen Niagara, 
ing in the now rising moon. As they rattled over s and your lakes, and the Mississippi, things here 
Battersea bridge, the great clock at Westminster \ do look tiny by comparison.” 
was striking eleven. * \ “ Why, I’m told,” retorted Sybil, “that we 

“ You did not, dear, seem to eiyoy yourself as J have a cave, the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky- 
much as usual,” said Ethel, sympathetically, as \ I’ve never seen it, and I’m very sorry now—that 
she kissed her sister good-night. “ Can it be that J is bigger than some of your counties. You might 
you are getting some low fever?” j put Rutland in it, whole.” 

„Oh! nothing is the matter with me,” an-> “ Come now, you know,” said the Hon. Charles 

swered Sybil, in her gayest tones. “All I need ^Pontefract, who had also put in an appearance to 
is a change of air; and we shall have that, < welcome the new arrivals, he and the Lady 
next week, at Avalon.” \ Yolaude having been asked to help make up tba 

—— | party, “ come now, that’s going it rather too 

XI. \ strong. Miss Sinclair. You’re no end of fun, 

avalon hall. j you know, but that about the sea, and the cave, 

Avalon Hall was the place from which the j is—” 
elder sons of the Earls of Glastonbury took their j “Only American exaggeration,” interposed 
courtesy-title. It was one of the finest in the king- j the Lady Yolande. “American humor is said 
dom, having been built for the Prince of Wales, in \ to consist principally of it, and Miss Sinclair is 
the time of James the First, by a celebrated ; ambitious to be a second Artemus Ward.” 
architect of the day, when the Italian Renais- \ Sybil had come down to Avalon resolved not 
sauce wos just beginning to supplant the older > exactly to flirt with Charley Pontefract, but to 
Gothic forms. It stood on rising ground, over- j devote more time to him than to Lord Avalon, 
looking a wide expanse of meadow, woodland, and j She could not forget the day at Richmond Hill; 
arable land, with the great round-tower of Wind- j her heart was still sore over Lord Avalon's 
sor Castle visible, on a dear day, far off on the l neglect: and the handsome Guardsman seemed 
northeastern horizon. The wings wore of brick, \ willing to give her every opportunity. He haul 
with quoins andwindow-casings of stone; but the J always pretended to be ono of her most pvt>- 
centre was wholly of stone, and elaborately carved, j nounced admirers, and he was now at Her 
Above the stately ornamented doorway, was a j elbow whenever he could find the slightest 
semi-circular oriel window; and the roof, over \ excuse for it. In truth, Lord Avalon, on more 
all, was crowned with a picturesque open-work > than one occasion, was absolutely snubbed; at 
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least he was made to feel that Charley was more 
welcome than himself. 

All this was now part of a settled plan with 
Sybil. We do not, you see, claim for her per¬ 
fection : she had her weaknesses, like all of us; 
even the best of women, for that matter, do 
strange things when jealous. “ Oh, oh, if he,” 
she said to herself, clenching her little hands, 
“ should once suspect the truth, I should die of 
mortification. Captain Pontefract’s inane com¬ 
pliments, his narrow range of talk, his general 
stupidity, nearly kill me; but better anything 
than that Lord Avalon should know me for the 
silly fool I am.” 

During the week that followed, the earl and 
his son did everything possible to make their 
guests feel at home. The younger people rode, 
or drove, or walked daily. The Lady Yolande 
and Lord Avalon, Sybil and Charley, paired off 
on these occasions. They were sauntering, one 
day, in the grounds, and Sybil had been rattling 
away in her usual vein, when Charley said, all 
at once: 

44 Look here, Miss Sinclair: you’ve been pretty 
bard on us English all the morning* you say we 
love the 4 almighty dollar’ more even than you 
Yankees, and'that marriage for money is the 
rule here. Now, I think it’s about time for a 
fellow to hit back. Won’t you admit—now, be 
honest—that the ordinary American girl, the 
New York one at least, adores rank quite as 
much as our English girls do? It’s really getting 
dangerous, I’m told, fbr elder sons to go to 
America; the scheming mothers and ‘deluding’ 
daughters drug them at supper, and so capture 
them.” 

“Oh, yes, of course they do,” she said, jest¬ 
ingly, and joining in the laugh at Charley’s pict¬ 
ure of the perils of elder sons in America; “ Seri¬ 
ously, I’m willing to admit that there is as 
much snobbery—I hate that word: it seems so 
reiy vulgar; but there is no otheT suitable—in 
America, as here. Just before we sailed, I heard 
a pretty girl say, at a Patriarch’s ball: ‘Ob, 
there’s that Fanny Prentice: I wonder how she 
got here? Why, her father is only a retired 
brewer.’ The point of the story is that the 
speaker’s grandfather had made his money in 
precisely the same way, and that the very jewels 
she wore came from beer. So you see,” with an 
arch look, 44 a single generation is sufficient, in 
America, to give a title of nobility, as it were. 
Beer, in one generation, becomes Norman ances¬ 
tor, so to speak, in another.” 

When the laugh which this sally produced had 
subsided, Lord Avalon spoke: 

“ Yet your first settlers, as you once said, were 


j 


plucky, my fair Nihilist,” said he. “ The colonist 
had to cut down trees, and grub up roots, before 
he could plough; and besides, if he didn’t keep 
his matchlock in the corner of the fence, ready for 
any hostile Indian that might come along, his life 
wasn’t worth an hour’s purchase. That was an 
ancestry to be proud of, beer or no beer, wasn’t 
it?” 

14 Ethel’s maid, though a Frenchwoman,” said 
Sybil, ignoring this remark, “is, I suppose, a 
fair example of America, for she has lived there 
long enough to catch the prevailing epidemie: 
she, for example, worships rank. But,” with a 
wave of her hand towards Lord Avalon, “nothing 
short of a duke will please her. Like all of us, 
she will have the best, or nothing. She was in 
raptures over my Drawing-room dress, and, 
when I came back from the palace, cried: 4 Ma 
foi, mee8, but you look like ze—vat you call 
her?—run Duchess; and I am sure you will 
marry a Dutch before you go home.* Is there 
any Dutch in the market, my lord?” 

There was again a general laugh, in which 
Lord Avalon joined as heartily as the rest. He 
did this notwithstanding he Was sure that what 
seemed to the others only badinage had somehow 
a personal meaning as to himself, though what he 
had done to offend her he could not conceive. 

44 There are but twenty-eight dukes in all,” he 
answered, in the same gay spirit; “and most of 
them are grandfathers, and have wives living. 
But I will bear you in mind, Miss Sinclair,” with 
a low bow, 41 and advertise you, if any likely lot 
offers.” 

“ Do,” she replied, with a mock courtesy. 
“Going, going—gone, to the highest bidder. 
That,” turning to Charley, “is what you say of 
all of us, isn’t it?” in a sarcastic tone. 


XII. 

THE BOW LINO-GREEN. 

Was Sybil any happier for this reckless, defi¬ 
ant spirit, that had taken the place of the shy, 
reserved manner which she had held just after 
the fire? No. On the contrary, day by day, 
she grew more miserable. She felt that she was 
playing a false part. She still longed to go away: 
it was her only safety, she knew; but this now 
was impossible, at least until the holidays were 
over. So, like a victim on the Tack, she deter¬ 
mined to endure to the last, and make no sign. 
“Yet! is it not shameftil,” she cried, wringing 
her hands, 44 shameftil to be so weak and silly ?” 

Her pain was increased by seeing Lord Avalon 
now always at the side of the Lady Yolande. 
Whenever the party of four went out for a ride or 
a walk, they paired off, as we have said, ’Lord 
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LORD AVALON. 


Avalon at Lady Yolande’s side, Corley at hers. \ “ Wc have had no quarrel,” replied Lori 

Sybil had been used to Bay, among other things, 5 Avalon, coming to her rescue, but wondering 
in the old days, that, even if she ever fell in love, j why one who was always so ready was now 
she could never, by any possibility, be jealous, j silent. 14 1 was only asking Miss Sinclair if 
But now she realized her error. ] she was not well. Or 1 thought it might be she 

There were times, however, when, for a few j had heard bad news from home. I even ventured 
hours, Sybil was almost happy. For, though ! to offer my assistance, if there was anything I 
Lord Avalon was usually at Lady Yolande’s side, j could do.” 

he was not always there; sometimes he came to S 44 Offering assistance, as between a gentleman 
Sybil’s, and was his old self. One evening, in j and lady,” said Lady Yolande, in a half-sneering 
particular, he took a chair beside her, and in-J tone, * * is rather perilous. It generally leads 
quired so feelingly, so earnestly, after her health, j to something else. It is often invited, by the 
that she oould hardly control herself to reply. j lady, for that very purpose.” 

44 You seem to me, lately,” he said, watching \ Now this was the first time that the fair speaker 
her with keen scrutiny, “ to be not yourself. You } hod been so rude, the first time she had been 
are out of spirits, I fear, or out of health. Is it j personal, though covert sneers had been fre- 
that the air of Avalon does not agree with you ? \ quent, since the visit at Avalon. Sybil was up in 
Or is it something else? Pardon me for this s arms in an instant. “ Is sho jealous of me?’* 
interest in you. I know it is almost presumption. j she cried to herself, with a thrill at her heart. 
But if there is anything I can do,” glancing at j 44 But how dare she speak thus?” She tapped 
Charley, who was moodily turning over some > the floor, half angrily, with her little foot, 
photograph-albums at a distant table, 44 command j 44 That is as it may be. Lady Yolande,” she 
me. Sometimes, things that seem hopeless can, j answered aloud, looking her enemy full m the 
by a few words, be made right.” j face. 44 Some girls are only too ready to miscon- 

What did he mean ? Could it be that he \ ceive such acts of friendship: some even go sq 
believed she and Charley were attached to each ; far, I have heard, as to invite them, in order to 
other, and that the penniless condition of both of £ entrap a man. But we American £irls, whatever 
them—rendering a marriage imprpdeut, if not j our other faults, do not do such things. We 
impossible—was preying upon her spirits? She i respect our sex too much, and ourselves.” 
flushed up. Yes, it was presumption in him to j The eyes of the Lady Yolande flashed. It was 
speak to her about it; and she would tell him so. \ not often, when she chose to be insolent, that the 
Then, suddenly, her mood changed. No, he j gauntlet Bhe threw down was flung back at her. 
should not see, that in any way, he could dis- j But before she could reply, Charley sauntered up. 
turb her calm indifference to him. \ 44 What is all this about?” he said. 44 Fighting 

44 Dear me,” she said, affecting a lightsome- j the old battle over, as to whether American girls, 
ness she was far from feeling. 44 1 did not know > or English girls, are the prettier? For my part, I 
I was of so much importance. There is nothing; think them both equally lovely, especially,” bow- 
the matter with me: indeed, indeed there is not.” \ mg, half in mockery, to both Lady Yolande and 
She played with her fan, aud looked down : after ; Sybil, 44 as represented here. Ah! 4 how happy' 
all, she could not trust herself to return his gaze. I could I be with either ’: you know the song* 
They were interrupted by Lady Yolande, who s ladies, and I won’t inflict any more of the quo- 
had been watching them, and now came up and j tation on you. Only, Miss Sinclair, you mustn't 
stood by Lord Avalon’s chair, with a certain air j forget that to-night we were to give these two 
of asserting her exclusive right to him. \ their revenge at billiards, and it’s about time, 

44 What are you two people quarreling about?” ] don’t you think, that we began?” 
she said. 44 1 declare, even Avalon is blushing, j All felt it was a good escape from a tension 
You must have been chaffing him in earnest, \ that was becoming too severe. The four adjourned 
this time, Sybil.” j to the billiard-room, and the game began at once. 

For Lady Yolande, ever since our heroine had j Curious to say, Sybil had a presentiment that, as 
been in Wilts, had called Sybil by her first name, ) the game went, so would go victory or defeat, as 
and in other ways also had affected an intimacy | between her and Lady Yolande. She was not 
and regard which, somehow, Sybil felt to be only l usually superstitious, but this feeling came over 
a mask for secret enmity. \ her, as she took up her cue, with a strength that 

Lord Avalon rose to offer the new-comer a > swept everything before it; and so she played aa 
chair. But the Lady Yolande declined it. Sybil j she had never played before—putting her vary 
looked distressed. She was saying to herself: j soul, as it were, into each stroke. 

“Has this cruel woman penetrated my secret?” $ 44 By George,” cried Charley, 44 what a r un 
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You knock jour balls about, Miss Sinclair, as 1 Lord Avalon’s voice, “ in that speech, as you left 
you do your lovers. They haven’t a chance.” j the billiard-room. It's no use to mince matters. 

She and Charley won the game easily, greatly j And I am afraid the girl heard you.” 
to Lady Yolande's chagrin, who oould not resist i “She deserved it,” retorted the Lady Yolonde, 
whispering to Lord Avalon, as they left the room, j sharply. “ What airs she puts On! Yet she’s a 
shooting a sort of Parthian arrow at Sybil, which j nobody: a mere nobody, as all these American 
she intended the latter to overhear. “ She plays j girls are. I’ve no doubt her father or grand- 
quite like a professional. I wonder if any of her j father,” obstinately, “ did keep a billiard-saloon.” 
ancestors kept a billiard-saloon: one never knows j “Very likely. I am not her champion. To 
where these Americans come from.” j me she is as distasteful as to you.” Sybil 

Of course, as Sybil was supposed not to hear started, caught her breath, and put her hand 
this, she could make no reply. She had, as we ; unconsciously to her heart. “ But after all, it is 
know, mistrusted, and therefore disliked, the not what is due to her: it is what is due to our- 
Lady Yolande, before this; but now she abso- ; selves. That is what I was thinking about. She 
lutely hated her. Nothing was said, the party > is a guest here. JVobUate oblig *, remember!” 
separating: the ladies retiring, and the gentle-! “ Yet vermin ought to be crushed. Foul 

men seeking the smoking-room. } night-birds, who seek for prey only—and what 

The next morning, a walk was proposed, and j are these American girls, who come out- here 
the two couples started out as usual. But Sybil ^ husband -hunting, but hawks of this ‘kind? 
could not endure the inanities of Charley. So, ^ These foul birds, I say, are shot, and nailed up 
after they had gone a short distance, she pleaded \ on the barn-door. Noblesse oblige , indeed I at 
a headache, and insisted on returning. Charley \ least in such cases,” scornfully, 
said, in that case, he would go off and smoke a j “ Yes, I suppose that is her game, sly as she 
cigar. lie went back with her, however, to the j is,” was the answer. “ I don’t defend her. It 
door, leaving Avalon and Lady Yolande to con- j was only of you I was thinking. But as long 
tinue their walk together. j as she is at Avalon—don’t you see?—we owe it 

As soon as her escort was fairly out of sight, J to ourselves to be civil to her. As for her being 

8ybil took a book, as if to read, and went forth J asked again,, that’s quite out of the question. It 

again: seeking, this time, an old-fa:,hioned bowl- j is because I love you so well, and because you 
ing green, shut in between high hedges of clipped have given me, as your future husband, the right 
yew, said to be as old as the mansion itself, if to counsel you, that I venture to speak.” 
not as old as Queen Elizabeth’s time. It was a The steps passed out of hearing, and the voices 
quiet retired Bpot, where no one came, and with them; and Sybil sat there, with clenched 
therefore a great favorite with Sybil. The yew hands, as white as a ghost. Not only Lord Avalon, 
hedge sheltered it from the winds, and there was not only the Lady Yolande, but the sky above, 
a seat, on the north side, where the sun was the earth beneath, everything, seemed to cry 
always warm, even on the very coldest of days, out and jeer at her. To love unsought was 
Sybil sat there for an hour or more. She had degradation enough; but to be made a mock of, 
been trying to read. All at once, she heard steps in addition : to be a laughing-stock for him and 

and voices on the other side of the hedge. that proud beauty! 

“ Yes, you were rude, and even worse,” said f [to bx concluded.] 


PANSY. 


L. JONES. 


8hz was a happy romping child. 
Some years ago, 

And I a youth of seventeen. 

Or nearly so; 

Her eyee, with merry mischief gay 
All sparkling through, 

Were like two velvet pansies soft— 
80 deeply blue. 

I left the happy dark-eyed maid 
Out on the lea, 

And sailed away, in hopeful mood, 
Acroes the sea— 


The bonnle sea—and lingered long, 

And then returnod: 

A youth no louger, but a man 
World-wise and learned. 

The charming woman that I hold 
Now as my own. 

Is but the happy romping child— 

A rose full-blown— 

My own fair rose. Tls not to me 
A strange surprise 

That I should know, through lapse of yean, 
Those pansy eyes I 
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BT TRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham emerged slowly from j stairs, and caused her to pause, with a murmured 
the depths of the easy-chair in which he had \ ejaculation of annoyance, and remain concealed, 
been lounging for the last half-hour, and yawned \ “That tiresome little Alice!” was her reflec- 
euergctically by way of relief. Then he walked \ tion. “ I thought Cousin Barbara had taken her 
lazily to the window, and stretched himself to his \ out to walk : she never lets one have half an hour 
fullest length, as he gazed idly out. Finally he with him undisturbed. Thank goodness, the new 
settled down to his ordinary altitude, which was j governess comes this week, so the young torment 
near enough six feet to have satisfied most men. [ will be set at her lessons.” 

He was such a type of manly beauty, that it j And now there was the sound of impatient 
was slight marvel numberless women had fallen j knocks on the door of the room iu which Wynd- 
in love with him: that she herself had done so, j ham stood, and Alice called loudly: 
among the rest, Mrs. Clifford thought, as she J “ Let me in, Brother Charley. I know you 
came sauntering along the terrace, and saw him \ are there: I can’t open this door, it sticks so.” 
standing by the casement. j Mrs. Clifford saw the handsome face lose its 

He did not perceive her, did not hear* her step, s listlessness, and the great eyes brighten with 
His violet eyes were raised, watching a passing j pleasure; and her irritation came back, growing 
cloud, with a wistful and dreamy expression. She j into positive anger, when, after an instant’s die- 
stepped softly toward a vase that held some odd j appearance, Wyndham returned within her line 
foreign shrub, which spread out its great leaves j of vision, carrying in his arms a lovely little 
like fans, forming a wide high screen, from behind j fairy of ten years, whom he was kissing unmer- 
whieh she could watch him unobserved. < cifully, while she pulled his curls with equal 

She loved him, and openly owned it to her own j vigor, both laughing till they were breathless, 
soul: loved him with a strength and passion S Julia Clifford belonged to the order of women 
which once she would not have believed it pos- < whom it annoys to see the man she loves pet liia 
sible for her nature to develop; a love which, it < dog in her presence: who is jealous even of hii 
seemed to her, had changed her very nature— j male friends: inimical to any person or thing 
though there she deceived herself: for, under j with the will or power to give him pleasure, 
these new sentiments, the old selfishness and j For a few moments, Mrs. Clifford stood regard- 
domineering spirit were and rampant as ever, j ing the brother and sister, while the frown 
At this precise moment, there was, even in the J deepened on her smooth forehead, and her 
midst of her tenderness, a very pronounced feel- < mouth, usually so gracious and smiling, grew 
ing of irritation prominent in her mind. He had < hard and stern. Indeed, the whole expression 
left her alone, for several hours, and she did not « of her face changed so completely, that, had 
like it. \ almost any of her numerous friends and admirers 

She decided, after a little while, to emerge from < seen her at the moment, they would have been 
her concealment, since she was not likely to gain \ startled by the revelation of cold cruel determin- 
anything but added vexation by this secret scru- \ ation, so foreign to their idea of her character, 
tiny, and she was tired of being alone. She had 1 She would have escaped unperceived, so far 
not, however, any intention of giving him a scold- i as Wyndham was concerned, but Alice’s feminine 
ing, even a playful one, she was far too wise to let j eyes saw her plainly enough, and she whispered: 
any man suppose that she could miss his society. * “ There goes Cousin Julia. She was standing 

She meant to tease and tantalize him, by 1 behind the Ceylon fern. She went away 'cause 
appearing in especially high spirits, partly \ I came.” 

because he wa_> in one of his depressed moods, < “ Well, you are a blessed little gooee,” cried 

and she wanted to rouse him out of it, and partly \ her brother. “ Probably she had just come in 
because she had been quiet and meditative at j from the garden, and bad something to do, or 
breakfast: and she indulged a theory that for, any \ couldn’t stand our noise.” 

woman to acquire an ascendancy over his fancy i “ Oh, I know,” pronounced Miss Alice, with 


or heart, she must be protean in her humors. j precocious wisdom. “ She’s always making 
But a child’s voice came ringing down the ‘excuses to send me away.” 

( 222 ) 
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“You wretchedly jealous small mouse,” said 
Charley, with a laugh. “And it's very naughty 
of you to say such things, when Cousin Julia 
pets you so much.” 

“ She pets me when she wants me to wait on 
her,” retorted Alice, pouting. “And I’m not 
jealous; because you love me best—don’t you, 
don’t you?” 

“ Better than anything in the world. Blossom,” 
said Charley. 

“Well, don’t tell Julia/’ returned she, giving 
him a fresh hug, “else she'll want to send me 
off to school, to get rid of me.” 

“Ally, Ally! why, this talk is not like you.” 

“ I can’t help it,” the little one answered, with 
difficulty repressing a sob. “I’m as sure as can 
be it was her fault that my dear Miss Murray 
left, last spring—l am. She treated her so, that 
poor Constance wouldn’t stay: I know it, I know 
it. And 1 shall hate the new governess; for it’s 
all Julia’s fault.” 

Charley felt that she merited a lecture; but he 
could not bear to administer it, so he only said: 

“ Come, come, pet: have done with such non¬ 
sense; you don’t realize what you are saying. 
If you did, it would be very naughty. I am 
sure Cousin Julia had nothing to do with Miss 
Murray’s leaving.” 

Alice, in reply, gave him one of those odd 
looks a quick-witted child does, when it in¬ 
tuitively feels that it understands the case in 
point much better than its elder, though unable 
or afraid to put its comprehension into words. 
The glance perplexed Charles, and the name she 
had uttered roused a tmin of memories which 
were painful; so, in true masculine fashion, he 
seized upon some new subject to distract Alice’s 
attention and his own. 

“Let’s go feed the pony,” he said, “and I’ll 
give you a canter round the paddock.” 

Alice was just learning to ride, so this proposal 
rendered her at once oblivious of dislikes, doubts, 
or troubles of any sort; and she was borne away 
on her brother’s broad shoulders, triumphant and 
happy as a young princess in a fairy -story. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Clifford had entered the 
house, and ascended to the pretty suite of rooms 
reserved for her oooupation whenever she pleased 
to visit Cedar Hill. As she sat down to her 
table, she noticed some letters which had been 
placed on it during her absence. Three of them 
were hastily read and flung aside without a second 
thought, but the fourth she perused with attention, 
finding ample food for meditation in its pages. 

It was from her old friend—Mr. Carrington— 
who held the positipn of trustee to her fortune 
by the terms of her late husband’s will, and 


f » 

J who had served as Charles Wyndham’s guardian 
\ during that young gentleman’s years of minority. 
| No person oould entertain a sincerer liking for 
| both than did the elderly lawyer; and when, 
\ a twelvemonth previous, Julia returned from 
\ Europe, with the melancholy of her widowhood 
\ mitigated by the lapse of more than two years, 
\ it had seemed to him the most fitting and natural 
j thing possible for the distant cousins to marry. 

> His admiration for Mrs. Clifford, like that of 
/ people in general, was unalloyed. 'But Wynd- 
\ ham, in spite of his talents and generous heart, 

/ caused him a good deal of vexation and anxiety. 
\ The handsome winning fellow’s indolence, Mb 
| love of novelty, and his growing recklessness in 
\ expenditure, were unceasing sources of offense 
\ to the energetic lawyer. Then, loo, Charley 
{ carried his very virtues of amiability and gener- 
\ osity to such an excess, that Mr. Carrington 
} feared they would end in weakness and prodi- 
\ galily, and so become absolute vices. 

j This was the passage iu her trustee’s letter 
j wMoh set Mrs. Clifford to thinking so deeply: 

> “You have often agreed with me, that, if 
^ Charles could only meet with some great shock— 
^ such as the loss of his fortune—it would rouse 
£ his energies, and be the making of him. I have 
l three minds to put in practice p, romantic plan 
K you once suggested: that is, to let him, for a 

( little while, believe that he stands face to face 
with pecuniary ruin. 

“A Brazilian company, very similar in name 
j to that in which the bulk of his wealth is 
l invested, has just failed. One of the partners, 

) tpo, is a Mr. Wyndham. If, for a time, Charley 
\ could think himself the sufferer, I believe it 
\ would do him a world of good, by proving to 
\ him what we feel so keenly: that it is a burning 
j shame to let the rust of sloth and luxury corrode 
\ and destroy the host of noble qualities which 
\ nature took so much pains to bes’tow on him. 

£ “ I shall run up to Cedar Hill, in the course 

) of a few days; and, upon roy word, if you are 
; inclined to help carry out your own idea, I have 
] a fancy for trying to startle the boy, if nothing 
\ more: the facing even the possibility of failure 
/ and losses might produce a beneficial effect.” , 

\ When Mrs. Clifford rose from her chair, half 
\ an hour afterwards, her mind was settled to give 
\ her cousin the fright without waiting for Mr. 

] Carrington’s assistance, hoping and believing that 
\ through the instrumentality of the shock a prize 
\ which she sorely coveted would come within her 
| reach. 

\ She loved Charles Wyndham with the foroe 
>’ which she put into all sentiments, though she 
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was so perfect a dissembler that even those who i where nice Mrs. Hatton played the part of pro- 
knew her best had alight perception of the fierce \ priety and made a home for Alice, she was still 
capabilities for affection and hatred hidden l as puzzled in regard to Charles’s sentiments and 
beneath her soft smiles and gentle manners. ! intentions as she had been on her arrival. 

At seventeen she had married a very wealthy | Luncheon was over. Mrs. Clifford had sent word 
elderly man, through the agency of her maneuver- } that she wished for none, and in response to a 
ing mother. But young as Bhe was, the worldly \ message from her cousin, as to whether she would 


teachings, in which she proved an apt pupil, had j 
preserved her from any poignant regrets, or even i 
much hesitation. j 

Charley Wyndham had been* her victim and j 
slave from the time they were children; but he 
was then, though giving promise of manly beauty, j 
rather an overgrown hobble-de-hoy, only a few j 
months her senior, sorely embarrassed by his j 
newly - acquired length of limb and bigness 
generally. So, at that time, it never occurred j 
to Julia to indulge in any sentiment where he j 
was concerned. > 

But Charley had indulged a boy’s romantic j 
attachment for her, or rather for his ideal ofj 
her; and the sudden news of her marriage > 
affected him deeply. It did a good deal towards j 
making a man of him at once^ and though, nine j 
months later, he could have laughed at his own \ 
poetical folly, I think there was, even after the J 
lapse of all these years, a tinge of bitter feeling $ 
dormant in his mind towards Julia for having \ 
destroyed his boyish illusions. t 

At that time, there had been no talk of; 
Charley’s inheriting a great fortune; but, before j 
he was nineteen, his uncle lost both his sons, % 
died broken-hearted in consequence, and Wynd- 5 
ham was left his heir. j 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford went to Europe while S 
their honeymoon was new, and only once visited i 
America afterward; and on that occasion Charley j 
was in California, so that the cousins did not J 
meet. At three-and-twenty, Julia found herself \ 
a rich widow, and, after her two years of seclu- j 
sion had eqded, was seized with a whim for ; 
coming over to her native land. She had no 5 
intention of remaining any length of time; but \ 
she met Charles, and it changed her plans as } 
completely as it did the whole course of her \ 
thoughts and feelings. \ 

He was nearly twenty-six then. She could > 
hardly realize that this Adonis was the cousin j 
at whose boyish passion she had once laughed. j 
Setting aside the voice of her heart, a marriage \ 
with him would be In every way advantageous; \ 
and Julia, with the composed complacency of a 
woman who had never failed in any important 
plan, determined to become his wife. 

A year had passed, and though, in town in the j 
winter, Charles had been intimate at her house, 
and she had paid numerous visits to Cedar Hill, j 


go out on horseback later, replied that she would 
see him presently, and then they could decide. 
She was really bracing herself up for the little 
plot she had decided to carry out. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before she went down 
into the library, where Charley had a habit of 
lounging at that time of day. He wa6 lying on 
a couch, and now sat resting his head on his hand, 
watching her. Every movement was grace itself 
always—a studied grace, though, Wyndham 
thought. She wa^ dressed in white. As he 
looked, he saw that she was very'pale; there 
were dark rings under her eyes; and her hand 
trembled. In passing, she had, with apparent 
inadvertence, brushed against a window-curtain, 
so that it fell over the casement, and left that 
corner of the room in shadow. 

44 You are not well, Julia,” he said. 

She answered, with an attempt at a smile: 

44 1 am not ill—physically, I mean.” 

44 Nothing gone wrong in the house?” 

44 No, no.” 

44 Bo you mean that you have some real 
trouble?” he asked, sitting upright, all his sym¬ 
pathies roused at once. 

She sank into a chair, and covered her face 
with her hands, moaning: 

•‘Charley, Charley l” 

44 Good heavens! cousin, what is It?” he cried. 
44 You can tell me. You know, if there’s any¬ 
thing I can do—” 

44 It iB so hard, so cmel, thaf it should be my 
part to tell,” she broke in. 

44 Do you mean that you have some bad news 
for me?” he asked, in a relieved tone. 

Her lips moved. She seemed making a great 
effort to articulate, but in vain. She bowed her 
head in mute assent. 

44 Then tell me, at once. I hate suspense,” he 
said, laughing. 

“Think of the most terrible calamity which 
could befall,” she moaned. 

He answered steadily, though his voice grew 
grave, and his color changed, for it was plain 
that no ordinary mischance could account for her 
distress. 44 Please tell me outright, Julia, what¬ 
ever it is.” 

“Can’t you think? Can’t you guess?” she 
cried, her voice sharp with pain. “Another man 
would, at once!” 
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“ It must be about money,’* he said. “ Oh, j 44 Oh, Charley, Charley, he had only just heard, 
good gracious, that investment I let Sparkes lead < and was nearly crazy with grief. He thought I 
me into, in spite of old Carrington. Has it ool- f could break it to you best—that I might be a 
lapsed ?’ ’ | comfort—’ ’ 

“ Worse than that. Oh, Charley, 1 have heard ! She was out of her chair, her hands on his 
from Mr. Carrington. I was to tell you. Charley, j shoulder, her eager eyes gazing into his. 

Charley, the Brazilian company has failed—you > 14 Yes, yes, dear—so you are, so you are,” 

are—” ! he Bald, absently ; but he gently removed her 

There was an instant’s silence, daring which, j hands, and resumed his walk, 
peeping at him through her fingers, she saw \ She was nearly choking, 
him grow palo: heard him give one deep breath; j “ Where’s his letter?” he asked, 
bat befbre she could speak, his voice completed \ “ Here—no—I forgot it—no matter—it didn’t 

her sentence, in a single word: \ give particulars—you will hear from him.” 

“Ruined?” When she did not answer the 44 Ruined t” Charley repeated, gazing vaguely 
interrogation, he added, very quietly: “ Is that about. 44 Well, you and Carrington always said 
what you meanP* : I ought to work. It looks now as if I must. 

“ Ruined!” she echoed, and as if utterly obliv- By Jove, what am I fit for? A billiard-marker— 
bus of her actions, in her anguish for him, she ; a jockey—” 

fell on her knees by his sofa, laid her head on “Stop, Charley—you break my heart!” 
his breast, and sobbed convulsively. “You were both right, Ju—I deserve it. I 

“Julia, Julia,” he exclaimed. 41 My dear have wasted my time and such talents as I 
girl, dou’t take on so—don’t, don’t!” He had possess. I deserve it.” 

a mortal horror of a woman’s tears, and then, as 41 Oh, Charley, when yon know that while I 
would have been almost anybody’s case, he could live—” 

not yet fully grasp the bad news she had brought. “An idea, Ju. Why couldn’t I manage your 
He patted her shoulder, as if she had been a property ? Be your agent ? I must do some- 
ohild; put his arm about her, tat only to raise thing.” 

her and place her again in her chair. He bad no 11 Charley, everything I have—” 

thought of implying a lesson or warning; but 44 There’s sure to be enough to pay everything 

the movement sent the hot blood suddenly to her I owe,” he went on, unheeding, “ the Lord be 
cheeks. “ Keep quiet for a little,” he went on, thanked for that! Alice’s little fortune is safe, 
kindly; “ then you can tell me. You won’t mind Cousin Tabitha is comfortable. I suppose I must 
my walking up and down ?” j let this house, though. I’d hate to sell it. If I 

“You don’t realize it, Charley,” she gasped, must, maybe you could afford to buy it, Julia? 
He turned towards her with a half smile, though I wouldn’t mind so much, if it were in your 
his lips quivered, and his eyes darkened. hands.” 

“ I can’t, all in a moment, Julia. Ruined? It ~Be still, Charley. I will speak!” she cried, 

can t be so bad as that,” he said, incredulously. And now she was so excited that she was hardly 
“ Unless for what ready money, and? any acting. 44 Everything I have in the world is 

investments you may have elsewhere—” yours—you shall take it! Promise, Charley—if 

“Why, my bank-account is overdrawn, and ; you don’t want to kill me outright—promise.” 
the investments would not more than serve to pay He petted and soothed her: made her sit down, 

my debts,” he interrupted, resuming his march. : « Why, Ju, you don’t think what insanity this 

“By Jove, it is a bad lookout. Ruined! What is,” he said. 44 Even if yon and I loved each 

a dencedly ugly sound the word has.” other, I’m not the man, thank God, to take your 

Shewed expected his excitable nature to lead money. Think what a despicable coward I 
him into some outburst, which would have ren- should be.” 

dsped her part easy, ^f he would only give way, “As if there could be any talk of money, where 
even sit down in dumo despair. there was love!” she exclaimed. 44 Charley, 

44 You don’t realise it,** she repeated. Charley, all I have is yours—” 

He paused in his inarch, and glanced at her She had to stop. She could not speak more 
over his shoulder, with a half laugh, hitter plainly. Yet he did not even seem to understand, 
tnough. She burst into a flood of tears, in which there 

41 1 begin to,” he said. “ But what did C*r- was nothing foigned. Angry, and distressed, and 
rington say ? Why did he bother you ? Deuce humiliated as she was, she could think still. She 
take the man. Couldn’t he send for me, or let was debating what step to take next, when, from 
ms have my own news?” , the verandah, came the sound of voices. 
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41 Visitors!” cried Charley. 4 ‘ We can’t, either 44 Yes, I know.” 
pf us, see them. Run out through the back hall, 44 Well,’’ with a nervous little laugh,*• we drove 
Ju!” He fairly pushed her towards the door, i over to the village to-day; and as l had always 
She thought he meant to follow. But, instead of wanted a sketch of this special spot, I came 
that, he caught up his hat, dashed through the ; here to make it. I have finished now, and I 
conservatory, and disappeared out of doors. must go at once, for I’m afraid it’s late.” 

There was nothing for it but to seek her own “May I walk with you?” he asked, with a 
room, and, when her spasm of rage left her calm choking in his throat, which quite ruined his 
enough, to decide upon her further plan of action. effort at quiet speech. 

She had gone too far now to retreat. If neces- ; “Oh, thanks; but it would be out of your 
sary, she would confide the whole troth to Mr. way.” 

Carrington. She could trust him to preserve her 44 Ah, how hard you are,” he said, flinging 
secret—to aid her also, for Charley’s own sake, aside his weak effort at self-control. 44 More 
Wyndbam wandered away through the shrub- \ than a year ago, we parted in this very place, 
heries, and on towards the hill beyond them. I was trying then to speak—” 

Twpjopg hours afterward, he found himself on j “And I bade you not,” she interrupted, 
the bank of a miniature lake, set like a mirror, \ haughtily. 

in which the great wood could watch* its own j He looked at her with a wistful smile, saying: 

loveliness. A complete realization of the truth “ You might be kinder to me. I think you 

had come; but Wyndham bore the shock with a \ would, if you knew. I have just had rough 
coq££ge* at which he wondered. It was as if the J news. I’ve lost every dollar I owned in the 
faculties of his nature had suddenly fully devel- j world: I am ruined.” 

oped, rousing him to a keen sensation of shame j 41 Ruined?” she echoed, turning deathly white, 

for having wasted the past years, and bringing, i 44 Yes. I have to go to work. Why, you’d 

besides a desire to atone, a positive eagerness to \ better congratulate me: that was what you said 
rush actively into the battle of life, and make for ] I ought to do. Oh, I’m very glad to' see you 
himself a prominent place therein. j once more. I loved you with all my miserable 

Suddenly he perceived a lady sitting under the heart and soul—I’m a brute to say it now ; but 
sfiadow of a tree; she was sketching so busily < you don’t mind—and I loved you. 1 was think- 
tbat she did not even hear the sound of footsteps. j ing, awhile since, that, when you chanced to 
Wyndham stopped short, and stared at her for j hear, if you did, that I had accepted work 
some seconds, unable to believe the evidence of - cheerfully, you would despise me a little less 
h*s own eyes. Then a great joy illuminated his \ than you used to do.” 

face, and he hurried forward, exclaiming: ! never despiried you,” she cried, and burst 

44 Miss Murray ! Miss Murray ! Ah, won’t J into tears without the slightest warning, 
you speak to me?” j Something in her face startled him into a per* 

She started up as he uttered her name, and ception of the truth. He Btepped back, and 
stood gazing at him, pale and troubled. j stared at her. 

“ One would think you did not remember rae,” j “You did care,” he cried: 44 you did. I was 
he added, frying to subdue Ju* voice to an j not deceived. Oh, I love you 1 I love you ! Give 
ordinary key. < i j nle some hope—-the faintest: I could work then— 

“Oh, very well,’.’she answered, with a poor J wear my hands off gladly. Constance! Con- 
attempt at self-oqntroL 44 How do you do, Mr. \ stance! say that you care.” 

Wyndham?' You startled me—coming so suddenly j A fresh burst of tears answered him; and, 
— that was all.” j - j after that, they talked themselves worlds away 

Shg held out her J)aqd. i Hp caught eagerly i ifto the future. 
at the trembling fingers, and hurried on i with I “ Why wouldn’t yon hear me that dayr* Ml 
questions, which pnly rendered more clear the asked, going back, with a man’s- P*dfccity,4r 
agitation, they were meant to bide. - i the question he had ahWfypuVdvoicmd ovetf' 

. 44 1 thought you were a wraith-^-gctually,” he j at intervals of their conversation. • 
said. “When did you comet .Hew do you j 44 Because I thought you-a flirt: a- risk idle 
happen to be here?!’ j , i man, ready to amuse , himself .at : any silly girl’s 

She was quite calm now, and looked him full j expense: there you have it,” she exclaimed, half 
in the face with a smije, as she replied: angrily, half in a deprecating tone. • * 

44 1 am governess to Mrs. ytlden’s children. 44 You could think so meanly of met” 

Her place i& at Southwood—only six miles 44 Well, admit that you were in earnest: what 
distant.” {would the world have said? Oh, Mrs. CKffbid 
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made everything plain enough. Then I left the $ 
house. Ah, if wounded pride could kill, I l 
should have died.” j 

“Julia hurt you?” he asked, incredulously, j 
“ But she could not have meant to be unkiud. \ 
Oh, it doesn’t matter, anyway, now—you love j 
me—you love me!” j 

And, after all, Miss Murray kept her employer j 
waiting a full hour. But Wyndham went with j 
her, and, os he was a favorite with Mrs. Alden, 
his explanation satisfied the kind soul. 

“Constance is the best girl in the world,” she 
cried, shakiug his two hands heartily, “and I 
believe you are worthy of her. I’m awfully 
glad, on some accounts, that you have lost your 
money. But you’ll find, 1 hope, that matters are 
not so bad as they look. As for your cousin— 
she's a beast. Oh, I will speak, Constance! 
Why, she nearly killed this poor dear. She’s 
an artful designing deceitful wretch, and you < 
may tell her I said so—there, I feel better 
now!” | 

Then sbe cried in her turn, and hugged Con- j 
stance, and then laughed like a lunatic. j 

Finally Wyndham went home, too happy to be 1 
angry with his relative, too happy even to believe \ 
that.she could have meant to tamper with his ( 
happiness. « 

Mrs. Clifford was awaiting his return. She j 
called to him from the library, but started back < 
at sight of his radiant face. ! 

“I’m the happiest fellow in the world/’ he j 
cried, abruptly. “ Thank God that I *lost the j 
money. Losing it has won me the grandest heart 1 
ever owned by woman. Thank God 1” j 


Julia, believing that he meant her, sank back in 
a chair, sick and faint from joy. He hurried on, 
unheeding: 

“ pongratulate in?, Julia. I met Constance 
Murray—the whole truth came out. She loves 
me—do you hear?—loves me! I’ve been broken¬ 
hearted since she went away. Oh, Ju, how 
could you let her think I was a flirt? But you 
didn’t know I loved hei^—you meant to do right 
—I understand—I’m not vexed !” 

And, as he talked on and on, too wild with 
blissful excitement to note her face, it seemed to 
Mrs. Clifford that she died a score of deaths in 
an instant, and that each separate death flung 
her into a new and blacker hell. But she did 
not faint, did not yield. “1 bard—I cruel?” 
she said. “Ah, I am so glad i and you love her— 
you really love her ? At least you are sure now 
that she has shown she loves you—sure, even if 
you weren’t before. I do congratulate you, with 
all my heart. Now let mo tell you something t 
My story of this morning was a mistake. It ia 
the other company that has failed. Mr. Carring¬ 
ton has written another letter to tell me so. You 
see, after all, it was only a joke.” With a hysteri¬ 
cal laugh. 

She departed that tot y day, leaving behind 
her a sweetly stinging note of congratulation 
to Miss Murray on her success. Man-like, to 
this day Wyndham does not belifcve the ^uth.’ 
But Mrs. Alden openly declares that never agttin 
will the widow meet with an experience so bitter, 
and one so thoroughly deserved, as that which 
came to Iter from the ruse which was meant 
“Only For A Joke.” 


GOOD-BYE. 

BY ' 8 T ERNIE GREY. 


To-kioht— this nightwear—do you kpowthat wo must part? 

Say good-bye calmly, clasp hands once, and turn : 

You to your gay life, with, tnayhap, your heart 
Just faintly shadowed, though hope's ftres still bum; 

Ityt my weary cares, whose shafts Vlftshofe 
-Mfljmlrit sorely, as no morrow's glow 
dffw ake me with a whismr: “Rest thee safe; 

To-day he comes: all thirds aiV glad below." 

Ond, but <met night from all the many surest 
Bore evas Lh&t He closetiolded, like the deer 
Dead faced hid forever, yrben to pieet 
You was alway but heaven brought an ear— 

A n night, with rfky*W> fldr 

j£tmvt by hugehWinfes, and bright 
imatips of spears invisible—ah, there 
I^Mfr a hint of my heart-break to-night. 

<^'J| night only, ill that grave, the past, 

thorn perfect summer evee, their dtxmb 



Cold lipe In darkness shrotided; they at lost 
Sleep calmly. But, through all the years to come, 
Will the wraith Of this one sad night appear, * 

And grasp With Icy hand tny heart as now.' 

The dread word "porting" chills me: ne'er tb'tfger 
, The tender tone 'a luW tpurmur—dear one, how, , 
Through all the weary years, shall I. live ou, 

When summer moons have waned and sunshine fled. 
And evermore that kindly voice fs gone 
from Out my life > 0 Stlenos cruel, dread ( 

Ah, nevermore to see the dark head bend 
Above my own, hear bearded lipe no more 
Their lesson murmur: and tills is the end. 

lb-night We port, the sufrnnerdream is o’er; 

It must be so—your own words have decreed. 

But see the heavy clouds drift o’er tho sky, 

No more to see, to hear—then dork indeed 
Were earth. Dear one, I cannot say good-bye f 
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BY MRS. M. 8HITTKT PBTIES. 

“ Well, ole woman, dey say ci how dat Peggy > 44 Oh,” said Israel, philosophically, 44 dere’a 


Spooks are done gone at las',” said old Uncled 
Israel, as he came in at the lew doorway. \ 
“Gone at las’? Yo’ don’t mean dat Peggy’s j 
dead, Isrul?” cried Aunt Hannah. > 

“ Dead ez er do’-noil,” emphatically responded ^ 
Israel, adding, solemnly: “An’ es stiff.” \ 

“ Well, sirs,” ejaculated Hannah, sitting down \ 
heavily upon her stool, “dot’s er miricul mos 1 . j; 
Er body mought ha’t’ought dat death had done \ 
forgot ole Peggy Spooks.” J 

44 Bill Sykes say dat Aunt Peggy oome ober j 
in de Ark wid Noer,” said Juba. > 

“ Come from whar ?” asked his aunt, frowning \ 
upon him. “ Do it say anywhar in de Bible dat l 
Peggy Spooks were in de Ark, Juba Beasle?” j 
“No, m’m,” returned Juba, “de Bible don’t \ 
say so, I s’pose: but Bill Sykes do.” j 

“ Bill Sykes! ” contemptuously repeated Aunt \ 
Hannah. “What he know ’bout de Bible?’ 
Yo’se too t’ick ’long ob dat boy, Juba. If yo’ j 
don’t take care, he’ll fotch yo’ inter trouble—min’ \ 
my wo’ds. When did ole Peggy die, Isrul?” \ 
44 Las’ night. De neighbors found ole Peggy $ 
a-sittin’ bolt upright in her big cheer a-frontin' j 
ob de h’arth, an’ she were cold an’—” \ 

“An’ dead?” questioned Hannah, with uplifted \ 
hands of horror. $ 

s 

44 Ex er do’-nail,” repeated Israel, yet more J 
solemnly: “An’ ez stiff.” • 

“ Po’ creeter, po’ creeter,” commiserated Aunt \ 
Hannah; “an’ not a fren’ nigh ter close her \ 
eyes when death come.” j 

“Well, mommy,” interposed Juba, glibly, “she J 
wuz nigh ’bout blin’ anyways, so she wa’n’t l 
skeered by de sight ob him a-comin’, I reckon.” ^ 
44 Juba,” said Aunt Hannah, warningly, 44 de • 
Lord’ll send er jedgment on yo’ fur speakin’ * 
disrespec’ful ob de dead. Ole Peggy’ll come | 
back herse’f, an’ haunt yo’, for it.” j 

Juba cringed before this threat: for he was > 
beset already by fears of ghosts; and old Peggy '< 
.Spooks was said in her lifetime to be something • 
of a dealer in witchcraft. What might she not \ 
do to him, now that she could creep through j 
keyholes, like the wind or a whiff of smoke ? s 
44 1 didn’t mean nuthin’ ’gin nobody,” he mut- \ 
tered, sullenly. \ 

“Who’s down at Peggy's house, ole man?” \ 
asked Hannah, ignoring Juba’s apology. 5 

( 228 ) 


enuff ter peek inter all Peggy’s yarbs an’ t ings 
—yo’ kin bet yo’r bottom dollar on dat* Whar de 
dead body is, dere will de buzzards be gaddered 
tergedderJ* 

44 Isrul, yo’ is er oncharitable onreginerate,” 
said his wife, who had been hastily making a 
few additions to her toilette, preparatory to set¬ 
ting out for the house of the deceased. “ Ef de 
dead waited fur yo’ ter ’tend ’em, dey’d wait 
till de Jedgment Day.” 

44 Dat’s a fac’. I ain’t mnch Air wakes an' 
bnryin’s an’ sich. ’Pears ter me, I’d hate 
mons’rous ter ’tend my own. Don't t’ink I 
should—’less’n I wuz ’bleeged ter, yo’ see, ole 
woman—” 

“Humph I ’specs yo’ wouldn’t,” broke in hie 
“ole woman,” as she tied her bonnet-strings. 

44 Speakin’ ob wakes, dough—dat’s got ter be 
’tended ter Air Peggy. She never j’ined de 
’Nevolint S’ciety, nor nuthin’; but she’s got ter 
be sot up wid, all de same; an’ somebody’s got 
ter ’p’int fo’ks Air de wake.” 

44 Yo’ may ’p’int ’em—yo’ may ’p’int ’em," 
said Israel, nodding his head; 44 but dey’ll not 
stick. Dere’ll be plenty on ’em ter howl an* 
shout till nigh ’bout twelve o’clock; but, arter 
dat, yo r may look out, ole woman, or yo’U be 
lef’ ter do de wakin’ by yo’se’f. De rashers ob 
bacon are sca’ce at ole Peggy’s, an’ de tea is low 
in de canister. Fo’ks won’t mourn on er empty 
stummick-f-dat ’8 de gospel truf.” 

44 Me an’ Juba kin,” said Aunt Hannah, with 
dignity; 44 an’ him an’ me’ll be serfficient ter 
watch fur de po' ole creeter, ef dey do leave.” 

“Me?” cried Juba, rolling his eyes aghast. 

44 Lori! mammy, I wouldn’t stay in dat cabin* 
jes’ ’long ob yo’ on’ ole Peggy Spooks, not Air 
all de money in de Iqjies.” 

44 Yo’U stay ef I says ter,” answered Aunt 
Hannah, severely. 44 Don’t be er idjiet, Jube 
Beasle: cowards an’ idjiA, I can’t abide.” 

44 I’ll stay wi’ yo’, Missns Beasle,” said a voice 
from the threshold, as a lad considerably larger* 
than Juba put his head in at the door. 44 Me am* 
Ned Sprouts’ll watch wi’ yo’, ef Jube’s afeard.** 

“Afeard?” repeated Juba, bridling his nn- 
away courage at this attack of his boon cbm— 
panion, Bill Sykes. 44 1 ain’t a bit akeerder 
yo’ an’ Ned ia.” 
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“ Be proof ob do puddin’s in do eatin’ ,” inter- j in her wake. By two, o’dock, as many more said 
posed Aunt Hannah, moving towards the door, their time was up also. 

“Ef yo’ bravery needs sweetenin’, Bill an’ Ned’U‘j So, a quarter of an hour later, Aunt Hannah 
see it dis night, Juba.” j found herself the only female left. True to hit 

“Well, dey’il see it don’t,” said Juba, turning j promise, however, Billy Sykes was keeping her 

his eyelids wrong side out at Bill, behind Aunt j company, though he could not help batting his 
Hannah’s back, as she left the cabin. j eyes sleepily, as he sat in front of the flick- 

“ Ri!” chuckled “ ole Isrul,” left to himself now. j ©ring blase in the chimney. In the corner, next 
“I ’specs Juba'll fin, dis night, dat he hain't j him, Juba sat too, nodding busily, 
got no bravery ter be sweetened nor soured. I \ Ned Sprouts had gone home with his mother, but 
link dat Peggy Spooks’s wake’ll be er fine ’oar \ he hod promised to return to the cabin as soon as 
non fur Marse Jube ter larn a lesson dat’s been l he could; and he did come baek again, after 
ptomis*d r him dis long time, an’ I ’specs it’ll \ some time, but it was to bring a bit of startling 
be sumthin’ he won’t forgit shortly. Dere’s \ news to Aunt Hannah. 

Billy Sykes’ll be up ter raos’ any debbUment. j “ Yo’role man ’pears ter bemons’rous ailin’. 
I’ll hab er talk wid him bhneby.” J Missus Beasle,” he said. 

In the afternoon, Billy Sykes was interviewed, 5 “My ole man? What, Isrul?” 
and Uncle Israel’s proposition was listened to \ “ Yes, ni’rn. He were gwine on dreadfhl es I 

with a grin of mischievous delight. “I’ll work \ came pas’ dere: he say: ‘Tell Hanner ter come 
it all right,” he said, at the close of the conver- j quick.’ ” 

adon. i “Dat I will,” said the wife, pinning on her 

“Git de ole woman often de scent, den, or yo’ll > shawl. “ What’s de matter wid him, Ned ?” 

hab er tough job ob it, Billy,” was the patriarchs “I dunno, edzackly,” said Ned, hesitating; 
parting injunction. “ Dat Juba’s de apple ob j “but I ’specs it mought be de ‘O Lordy,’ fhr he 
Banner’s eye; an’ don’t hurt de’boy, or I’ll *be > wore a-doublin’ up orful, an’ sayin’ ‘0 Lordy!* 
eben wid yo’ myso’f, mind yo’.” > ebery time he cotch his bref.” 

Billy made fair promises, winked knowingly, \ “’Tain’t nuthin’ ’tall, but dem ‘Shawnee* 
and departed to consult with Nod Sprouts. < greens an’ b’iled jole he et fur his dinner,” said 
Israel proved to be a true prophet, in regard j Aunt Hannah, drawing her flop-eared bonnet on 
to the numbers who would present themselves •) with a dextrous twitch. “ But dat Isrul do choose 
for the earlier watches of Peggy Spooks’s wake, j de onconwenientest ’casions fur gittin’ sick. 
When Hannah, accompanied by Juba, returned : Now, what’s I gwine ter do ’bout leavin’ ole 
te the cabin, at bed-time, she found old Peggy’s > Peggy wid jes’ yo’ boys?” 
room, spacious as it was,^uncomfortably filled. But j “Didn’t I say I’d stay till broad daylight?” 

by twelve o’clock the weaker sisters and brothers j asked Billy, reproachfully. “ Me an’ Ned an’ 
had grown hoarse with singing, and felt compelled \ Juba kin stay, jes’ ez well ez not.” 
to get home for a wink of sleep, before the morn- > “ Juba’s fas’ asleep,” said Aunt Hannah, look¬ 

ing’s rush of work should come. Some of the < ing doubtfully at her nephew, who was reposing 
brothers had to see these sisters home, and those • with his head against the chimney-jamb, his eyes 
who went away did not return. t shut, and his mouth open ; “Juba won’t wake 

About one o’clock, Sister Sprouts proposed that j ter be no oomp’ny fur yo’.” 
she should draw a bit of a cup of tea. { “Don’t min’ ’bout us,” said the boys, “ef 

“De po’ ole soul would nebber'need a drop i we needs Juba we’ll wake him, sho’. Hc’b wel- 
mo* ob tea, in dis wo’Id, ez she could see,” was ; come ter sleep on till den.” 
her wise remark. • j “Yo’ ain’t skeered, is yo’?” 

Billy Sykes and Juba willingly bestirred them- ; “ I ain’t,” said Ned, valorously. “Ter prove 

selves to build up the smoldering flames in the dat I ain’t, why, let Billy go ’long home wid 
big chimney ; but the te^-drawing was feeble, and yo’. He kin come straight back.” 
proved quite insufficient for Sister Sprouts. j “Dat’s a good idee,” approved the kindly 

“ She were dead beat fur sleep; dat wuz de matron. “ I’ll take him home wid me, an’ he 
out mi* out truf,” she acknowledged, at half-past kin fotch bock some ob my sweet pone an’ butter- 
one, yawning lugubriously. “She would be milk, fur yo’ an’ him an’ Jube ter eat.” 
boon* ter git sotne sleep, or de Delemors’ break- \ “All right,” returned Ned, “ on’y don’t yo’ be 
fits’ would be sp’iled tee-totum, an’ de griddle- ; long, Billy.” 

cakes would turn out flap-jacks or fritters.” j “Thought yo’ wa’n’t afeard,” taunted Billy. 

So she departed, and several membere of the > “ Nor I ain’t,” retorted his comrade, with 

“s’ciety.” of which she was president, followed . bravado. He glanced warily over his shoulder, 
Von. LXXXVI.—14. 
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however, as he followed Aunt Hannah and Billy s 
out upon the cabin-stoop. And he stood on the \ 
step until they were out of sight, then slipped | 
off to a safe distance from the house, to await the \ 
return of Billy. He hod left the door of the \ 
cabin open, though, and the night-breeze crept' 
in, causing the tallow-dips lighting the interior | 
to dicker and sputter, till they cast but an uncer¬ 
tain glimmer over the white-sheeted form near by. t 
Presently a stronger current of air swept in, 
thrusting back the diBmai sheet from poor old 
Peggy’s withered shrunken face, with its queer 
framing of woolly white hair, the shrouded stiff 
figure, and black mummy-like fingers tightly 
folded «nn her breast. But, while the blast extin¬ 
guished the candles, it revivified the smoldering 
fire on the hearth. A pine knot dared up 
brightly, casting fantastic lights and shadows. 
It burned rapidly, broke in two, lost its balance 
on the andirons, and toppled over upon the pile 
of ashes into which Juba, in slumber, had thrust 
his foot. The contact was slight, but the effect 
was instantaneous. “Golly!” exclaimed Juba, j 
snatching up his singed member, and feeling it j 
affectionately. “ ’Clar ter gracious, ef dat chunk j 
didn’t fry my meat dat dip. Hello! Mammy! j 
Bill—Bill Sykes!” 

He had stopped hugging his toe, and was \ 
sitting bolt upright, rubbing his eyes and staring. \ 
The silence was profound. Only the faint crack- < 
ling of the pine knot, and the sizzing of its j 
resinous sap, broke the awful stillness. j 

“Aunt Manner! Oh, Aunt Manner!” called 
Juba, in a fainter voice, while he stared in a 
sort of horrible fascination at the half-revealed \ 
half-shadowed figure stretched along by the door, j 
No Aunt Hannah answered. j 

“ Billy! O-h-h, Billy!” whimpered poor Juba, j 
beginning to pucker up his face. j 

But no Billy was within sound of the pleading ^ 
voice. Juba did not try again to evoke response J 


Juba leaped quick to his feet. A chill crept tip 
and down his backbone, a cold perspiration 
bedewed hi* dusky forehead. A vision, mag¬ 
nifying itself in his dilated eyes, appeared upon 
the threshold. There, close beside the cooHng- 
board, with its grim occupant, was—or was it 
not— 

What? 

It had crossed the threshold, growing bigger 
and bigger. It paused. Then, turning its uncanny 
head hither and thither, it looked steadily at poor 
Juba, with its gleaming eyes. 

Juba’8 knees knocked together, and his teeth 
clicked. 

It slowly advanced. Besides the eyes of fire, 
it had fiery teeth, and it stepped with giant 
strides, aided by a huge iron-pronged pitchfork, 
that was used for a walking-stick. How those 
eyes blazed, emitting sparks of glowing fire. 

“Juba Beasle !” said a deep muffled voice. 

The pine resin bubbled, and the firelight flick¬ 
ered grotesquely over the room, with its weird 
array of sights. The dead woman’s black cat, at 
that moment, stealthily crept into the room from 
the wood-shed roof, but stopped and crouched as 
in absolute terror: the black tail swelled to 
double its size, and, in the stillness, one could 
hear the nervous scratching of her claws. 

“Juba! Juba Beasle, I done come fur yoY* 
repeated the voice. 

“ Who—who is yo\ massa?” whined poor Juba, 
gasping. 

“ Dat yo’ll be sho’ ter fin’ out, Juba,” said 
the voice, solemnly. “ What’s de reason yo* 
done quit snyin’ yo*r pra’rs, Juba Beasle?” 

The boy sank down on his knees in a twink¬ 
ling. “I’ll say my pra’rs, good massa. ef dat s 
all dat's wanted ob Juba. I’ll w’ar all de 
patches offen my knee-caps a-prayin’, ef yo’ll 
jes’ lemine off dis time. Please, massa, please!” 

“Too late, Juba—too late. Dore ain’t no 


from friend or foe. He subsided: cowering, < prayin’ in de wo’Id wliar we’s n-gwine. What 
ashen-faced and big-eyed, in the chimney-corner. | fur yo’ steal Aunt Hanner’s capons offen de 
Another unseen unheard breeze crept through '< roos’, an’ her waterniilliuns onten de patch? 
the open door, from the night without, and lifted a j An’ how comes it dfft yo’ laff at de mourners’- 
comer of the sheet that trailed from old Peggy’’s { bench, when yo’ had orter a-been a-wailin* an* 
chill couch. Spectrally it waved and beckoned j a-gnasbin’ ob yo’r teeth. Jes’ how comes it dat 
to Juba, from the shadows enveloping the ghastly | yo’ plays de bypercrite an’ rogue constant, Juba 
sleeper. Juba dwindled to a dwarfish heap that \ Beasle?” 

seemed to be all eyes. The boy was supple- Poor Juba had not a word to say. 

jointed; but what could avail his limber legs now, “Time’s a-pressin’, Juba,” said the voice of 

while that shrouded form lay between him and doom. “Come ’long wid me.” 
the door? He would not have passed within A strong black hand grasped his shoulder*, 
reach of those claw-like fingers for all the gold The boy howled, and crouched lower on tbe 
of Ophir. hearth. Relentlessly, though, the prongs of tbe 

All at once, a terrific sound awoke a host of pitchfork were thrust through his leathern girdle 
impish echoes in the cabin. and waistband, and he was lifted into mid-eir 
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across the shoulders of the spectre. More dead < 
than alive, and in total silence, he was borne \ 
across the cabin-floor; but, as they passed the j 
rigid figure stretched on the two chairs, an j 
inspiration of hope suddenly emboldened Juba. \ 
“Oh-h, good massa,” he sniffled, entreatingly. \ 
The spectre stood still. $ 

“ What yo’ got ter say, Juba?’* j 

“ Oh, dear good Massa Debbil,” pleaded Juba, j 
“ I jes’ 'specs ’twere dis po’ ole Peggy Spooks 
what yo’ done come fur. She wu? sinfUler’nj 
mo: an’ ole—my! older’n de hills.” . S 
“Yo’se a-lyin’ now, Juba: de hills wux hills j 
'fore Peggy were in dis wo’Id.” $ 

“Older’n daddy’s ’baccy-hills, I means, good j 
Massa Debbil,” Juba corrected himself. 

The spectre moved on in relentless silence. 

“I say, massa,” despairingly cried Juba, as 
the apparition bent to pass the doorway, “yo’se 
forgittin’ ole Peggy. It’s her yo’ want, ’stead ob 
me. Oh—h-h, Lordy ! it’s dis Peggy Spooks yo’ 
wants, Massa Cap’n Debbil—-jes’ her. It’s her 
dat’a done ’ceasded: not Juba—not po’ Juba, 
Massa Cap’n. Peggy wux er witch, an’ she were 
mon8’rous sinful. She nebber j’ined de church, 
nor de ’Nevolint S’ciety, nor nuthin’. Dear 
good massa, drap me, an’ take ole Peggy.” 

“ Peggy Spooks nebber took Aunt Hanner’s 
capons, nor her watermilliuns, Juba Beasle.” 

“Nyther no mo’ won’t Juba—nebber no mo’, 
Massa Cap’n,” glibly promised the lad. 

“ Yo’ \von’t*steal no mo’, den, Juba?” 

“Steal? No, sir-ree-bob, massa—nebber.” 
“Nor yo’ won’t lie no mo’, Juba?” 

“ Not ef de stars falls an’ squelches me.” h 
“ Nor yo’ won’t forgit to soy yo’r pra’rs^’ 

“ Dear good Cap’n, dere won’t no scuff hab 
time ter grow on my knees, fur de prayin’ I’ll do.” 

“An’ yo’ll promise ter chop de wood, an’ bring 
ole Brindle from de past’re, faithful ?” 

“ I’ll promise—I’ll promise. Nor I won’t twist 


de ole brindle-cow’s tail a-fotchin’ ob her home,” 
Juba breathlessly added. 

“An’ yo’ wonH go ter sleep at no mo’ wakes?” 

“Oh-li-k!” whimpered Juba. “Ole Peggy 
Spooks’s ’ll be de las’ wake I’ll go ter, in dis 
wo’Id. I swar to dat, massa.” 

“ Lyin’ agin, Juba. Dere’s yo’r own yo’ll hab 
ter go ter—an’, boy,” slowly easing the fork, 
with him attached, down to the ground, “ don’t 
forgit: I’ll be dere at dat wake, sho’, ef yo’ 
disremembers dese promises. Min’ what yo’ is 
’bout, from dis time on: tar I’ll be watchin' 
yo’. Dere yo’ is i^ow, boy. 80 cut an’ run, yo’ 
wicked black Af’ffean, ’less’n I ’pents ob showin’ 
mussy on yo’ dis time.” 

And, as the spectre whooped and clapped his 
hands, it may be safe to affirm that Juba did 
overtake his own shadow long before he reached 
the Allegheny cabin, though the moon was laugh¬ 
ing and the bright stars were squinting right 
at his back, as he made the dust fly. 

It may be well to state further, that, when 
Aunt Hannah and Uncle Israel, the latter having 
recovered of his “Shawnee” feast, returned to 
old Peggy's cabin to inquire into affairs, they 
found Billy Sykes and Ned Sprouts silting before 
a cheerful blaze, feasting on yellow pone. 

Ned stated that he had only stepped out to see 
if Billy was coming back, and when he and Billy 
returned together to the cabin, they found that 
Juba had waked and skedaddled. 

So this was all the explanation that Hannah 
rver got of the state of excitement in which 
iba had returned to her protecting arms. 
Naturally, she and Juba held to a different 
version of the events which had occurred at the 
wake; but if old Israel or the lads understood 
the affair otherwise than as stated, they discreetly 
held their peace. 

So did Peggy Spooks’s black cat, as she sat on 
the hearth, blinking, but saying not a word. 


THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE PAST. 

BT MRS. LI8RIK HARRISON. 


I haw watched the (lret flashing of dawn. 
As it scattered the shades of the night, 
And tinted the colorless clouds 
With blushes of roseate light; 

When the beams of the glorious day-god, 
Although not yet risen to view, 

Were clothing the landscape iu beauty, 
And creating all nature anew; 

Again, when the eve was declining, 

And the monarch had sunk to his rest, 
The glories of sunset still lingered, 

And crimsoned the skies in the west; 


And I know not which scene was most gorgeous, 
Which clouds most resplendontly bright— 

The heralds which told of his coming. 

Or those w hich had bathed in his light. 

And so, in the morning of life, 

We are brightened by Joys yet unborn, 

And hope’s rosy visions dispel 
Hie mists and the darkness of dawn. 

But when that bright season is over, * 

And the shadows are lengthening fast, 

The scenes which we dwell on most fondly 
Are gilded by rays from the past. 
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BT A. B 

CONCLUDED 7 

IV. 

MBBCT. 

It was early morning. A11 night, the rain bad 
fallen softly. Mfcre Le Feri£re, lying awake 
listening to the water-song, had thought long 
and deeply, yet most of Bert tie. Those blushes 
among the roses yesterday—the mother could 
not understand them. Paul? Why, surely it 
had been weeks since Paul had been near them 
—Paul, so kind and helpful—what did his 
absence mean? The good woman, rising that 
morning with the sun, determined that, before 
the sunset-hour, this mystery should be solved. 

The ground was soggy and drenched, the 
growth green, rank, full-leaved, and fruitless, 
yet Mfere Le Fertere, resolutely and persever- 
ingly, mid the tall thickly-vined bean-poles, 
sought bean-pods, well knowing, poor woman, 
that no wealth would crown her labors. Now and 
then, a wagon or open cart rolled in an easy jog¬ 
trot down the lane, and past the Cherokee hedge, 
each driver nodding “Bon jour” to the stout 
matron. The sun was yet quite low, the beams 
yet quite red, when a brightly-painted thrifty- 
looking red wagon, drawn by two glossy inule^ 
resplendent in glittering harness, appeared fJP 
down the green vista of the l ane. Mfcre Le 
Feri<?re snatched off the white sun-bonnet, and 
stood earnestly regarding ihe bean-pole nearest 
the gateway. the wagon approached, she 
lilted her eyes, desisted from her labors, assumed 
her blandest smile, and called heartily in French: 

“ Eh, good-day, Monsieur Miron. But it has 
been a long time since we have seen you. And 
Paul—what has become of Paul?” 

Thus addressed, Pfcre Miron drew up his sleek 
mules. . 

“ Good-day, madame,” he made answer, in 
rather a surly tone. “ You are early. The sun 
is scarce risen.” 

“Ah. that is true,” with a shrug of the fat 
shoulders; “but, where there are ten hungry 
mouths, one must labor. Now you—you have but 
one to care for, and he a help, no hindrance: 
a fine big industrious fellow is Paul. We have 
missed him. Why has he not been here all these 
weeks?” * 

• “Perhaps madame,” answered the father, 

W2) 


OWMAIT. 

ION PAGE 152. 

with a short hard laugh, “ perhaps madame had 
better ask that question of her daughter Berthe." 

“ Of my daughter Berthe ?” wonder and amaze 
expressed in every feature and in the wide-open 
eyes. “And what has Berthe, the little one, to 
do with Paul’s absence?” 

“Ask,” repeated the fhther, making a crack 
with his whip at a long branch of the Cherokee 
vine, aU starred with the white blossoms. 

“ Now listen, Monsieur Miron,” and here Mfere 
Le Feri£re took a step nearer the thick hedge, and 
slightly lowered her voice. “You have shown 
to me a mystery. Good. Now tell me, at least, 
on what ground do 1 stand ? Give to me one raj 
of light. What has Berthe done?” 

“Done?” cried Pfere Miron, in angry tones. 
“ Done? She has broken Paul’s heart—that’s all.’* 

“ Broken Paul’s heart ? Broken Paul’s heart ?’* 
ejaculated the matron, in tones expressive of 
stupid wonder. “I do not comprehend.” 

“Truly? Eh, well then, listen. My son, as 
you know, could look high, for I am a man of 
substance. But I have said to him always: 1 Paul, 
take the maiden of thy heart. Thou art a good 
^sou, and the mother and 1 will love the maiden for 
tjiy sake.’ The boy must needs, then, choose your 
♦daughter Berthe. But he is a shy one, is Paul, 
and sij^nt. To the mother and to me, he said 
naught;, only we watched, and, seeing that it was 
always wb&.vou that he spent his leisure, always 
at your ho^fefbat he gazed, going to the great 
city, always loxftyour husband that he had the 
"good seedlings arid the plump melon, we took 
counsel with each other, and we said; * Is it 
Pauline? Is it Margot?’ But it was neither. 
One evening, our son came home; he hastened 
to bed without supper. That was not like Paul. 
His room is next ours. All night we waked, 
listening to Paul. He tossed. He did not sleep. 
At break of day, the mother went to him. It 
was long before he wonld confess. At last, the 
mother learned all. Down by the river yonder, 
he had said: ‘Berthe, may we not be lovers?' 
And she, the saucy one, the proud one, looked in 
his face and laughed. Dieu!” and here again 
Pfere Miron gave a savage blow to the graceful 
vine-wreath. “ Dieu! if he had but my pride. 
Instead, he mopes—he is pale—he is sick.” 
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J'And can it be possible—-can it be possible/’ ; 
eried Mfere Le FerhSre, eyes flashing, voice 
trembling with anger, partly real, partly feigned, 

“ that your son, Monsieur Miron, dared address 
my daughter, or say to her one word of love, 
before asking a permission from the father or 
from me? In our day, Monsieur Miron, affairs 
were not so arranged. As for Berthe, the little 
one, she showed wisdom. She did right to laugh 
in Paul’8 face.” 

“Say you so? Say you so, indeed?” cried 
Pfere Miron, foriously. “ Why, then, does she 
not laugh in the fhce of the white-handed artist 
from the great city, who sits with her all the 
evenings, among the acacia-bushes, on the 
batture yonder?” and Pfere Miron shook his 
whip threateningly towards the levee, while his 
rolling sputtering French broke roughly on the 
soft morning air. 

Now, indeed, the mother turned white, and 
looked fairly amased. 

“And who says such words of my poor 
Berthe?” she gasped. 

“Who says such words? Why, PauL Do 
yon think he has not seen her there, talking and 
happy with the stranger—making my boy mad 
with jealousy ? You are a good mother, indeed, 
Madame Le Fertere,” and Monsieur Miron 
laughed hoarsely. 

Now this was touching the Creole maternal 
heart in its tenderest point. 

“Come,” said the poor woman, crushing back 
wrath, though she could not quite master the 
tremor of her voice. “Come, this is all talk. 
Monsieur Randolph himself told us, yesterday, 
that his artist-cousin, a Monsieur Lawrence, 
found in Berthe a picture. You know full well 
that she is the prettiest of my nestlings, and you 
know that, all her life, she has passed her leisure 
by the river, so that we all at home say 4 Berthe’s 
river.’ Well, then, sitting there, this artist has 
seen the little one—has talked with her. What 
harm? She is but a child, and as white as a 
lily-bod in her heart. Paul is jealous. And he 
was, moreover, too sudden with the child. If he 
had spoken to me, if he had come to me, and to 
the father, as you, Monsieur Miron, went to the 
parents of your wife, as my husband to my 
parents, asking permission, Berthe would have 
been prepared, poor little one—-Berthe would not 
have laughed.” 

“Say you el?” asked Pfere Miron, in quieter 
voice, gently striking a fly from one of the glossy 
mules. 

** I say it indeed,” answered Mfere Le Fer&re, 
secretly watching the softening face; “and not 
only that, I say more. Paul owes the amende 


honorable to my daughter. As it stands now,” 
and here, words failing, the stout shoulders 
lifted themselves in most expressive shrug. 

44 If,” hesitated Pfcre Miron, holding reins and 
whip in one band, while the other pushed back 
the broad-brimmed palmetto, and wiped with 
red kerchief his brow, which recent anger had 
left all fiery heated, “If I could feel sure—the 
boy is sick, works hard, but eats nothing— 
eh, madame? Bat you understand—another 
laugh—” 

“Another laugh,” interrupted the good woman, 
laughing herself. 44 Dear Monsieur Miron, but 
this is ridiculous. How, then, can we womeh 
protect ourselves better than with a laugh ? Let 
me but talk with Berthe: and heavens! Paul 
will find her as gentle, and os fair, and as lovely 
as a dove.” 

44 Ah, madame,” said Pfere Miron, earnestly, 
“ if ybu give your Berthe to my Paul, ho will 
make her a good husband.” 

44 Eh, well, we will see,” cried the mother, with 
a nod and a smile, which was intended to express 
both roguish ness and encouragement. 

Here, another wagon driving up, and Pfcr© 
Miron blocking the way, he doffed his hat, and 
drove smartly down the lane. 

As for Mfcre Le Feri^re, when the wagon wae. 
quite out of sight, she left the bean-patch, with 
an empty basket indeed, yet as a general departs 
from field of victory. There was ft curious cloud 
resting on the low brow—a mixture of .anger, 
amaze, determination—tempered by satisfaction 
over the recent conquest, the whole surmounted 
by a sense of importance, and the happiness of 
seeing, in prospective, the pretty little one, wife 
to Paul Miron, richest parti among all the small 
farmers in the parish. 

At breakfast, the children, save Berthegpon- 
dering, noted the unwonted silence of#(8.e 
mother’s restless tongue; but she, “la jolfe 
petite,” in whose ftituro the mother saw glim¬ 
merings of a brighter day for all, sat covertly 
watching the sad father, her gentle heart aching 
with grief for the woe stamped on his care-worn 
brow. And, when the poor meal was over, 
she tarried a moment, stood in the doorway 
watching the stooping form, as it passed with 
hopeless step down the shrubberied way, then 
sighing, turned to her morning labors. 

Fifteen minutes later, Berthe glanced through 
the vine-clad window. The chickens were cack¬ 
ling, the geese gabbling, the bees humming, the 
flowers waving in the early breeze, ai^ Banquo 
chasing a yellow butterfly. Through all these 
came the dear fhtber homeward: not as he had 
gone, with hopeless lagging step, and bent shoul- 
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ders, and care-worn brow, but with head raised, 
with firm quick tread, with so glad a look in the 
worn face, that it seemed quite the brightness of 
the gay morning. 

“ Loulou,” he cried, entering through the sun¬ 
light, and the mother and all the children knew 
that he was happy, using this, the name of 
youthful days. “ Loulou,” and he tossed his old 
hat on the deal table, and laid his hand fondly 
on the good woman’s shoulder, “ neighbor Miron 

is, after all, a kindly man. See, then, he desires 
to share with me the contract for the tie-cntdng 
in the cypress-swamp—at least,” and here the 
husband drew forth a penciled note, and, opening 

it, glanced through the contents, “ at least, he 
desires to see me the last of this week, and, if 
all goes well, of which he thinks there is little 
doubt, he gives me one hundred and fifty cash in 
advance, the remainder at fhe ending of the 
work. Chfere Loulou, we fiiay yet die under the 
old roof,” and here, overcome with emotion, Pfcre 
Le Ferilre sank into a chair, and pressed his 
yellow hands over his glad eyes. 

Then the children came trooping in: Eugene, 
saw in hand, from the wood-pile; Francois, trail¬ 
ing behind a portion of Torchotte’s much-mended 
harness; Margot, laden with the meal~trmy; even 
Ban quo, seeming to understand that' lmppiness 
had fallen on the little brown home, stood among 1 
them, uttering short joyful barks. 

“ Berthe,” whispered Mfcre Le Fertere, pinch- j 
ing the girl’s pretty ear, as she leaned over her J 
father’s shoulder, pressing kisses on the thin j 
hands, “ Berthe, this is all thy doing, little 
one.” 

‘‘Mine?” cried the daughter, lifting a bright 
face, and looking, with astonishment depicted 
on every feature, into the mother’s black eyes, 
spalling with good-humor and delight. 

Thine. Thou mayest look innocent, my 
child—ah, but I know thee.” 

“ My mother, I do not comprehend.” 

“Ah, thou dost not comprehend. What said 
Monsieur Randolph yesterday ? Thou knowest, 
Berthe. That blush speaks a thousand words.” 

“ Do not distress the child,” said the father, 
who, in the midst of the hubbub, had heard all. j 
v , “ Berthe is yet only my dear little girl,” and he < 
\ drew her, all rosy red, on to his knee, and laid < 
her soft face on his shoulder. I 

“Only thy dear little girl,” repeated the 
mother, mockingly, and passing a finger over the 
daughter's flushed cheek. “ Yet see, papa, thy 
dear little girl has become a great girl, with Paul 
Miron for a lover,” and, having spoken these 
words aloud, the mother looked proudly around 
upon the assembled children, who had suddenly 


grown silent, and even patted Banquo’s head- in 
the excess of satisfaction. 

Then indeed Die children gazed upon Berthe, 
and there were whisperings, and nudgings, and 
laughings. Only the father said, softly and 
gravely: 

“ Little daughter, is this true?” 

“ No, my father, no.” 

“And I tell thee,” interrupted the mother, 
whose keen ears had detected both question and 
answer, “ it is quite true. Little Berthe is our 
saviour. Listen.” 

And then, before them all, heedless of the 
daughter’s distress, she related, with rare humor, 
the meeting ’twixt Monsieur Miron and herself, 
his anger, her amaze, Paul’s jealousy—nothing 
was omitted. 

“And now he comes,” she concluded, with 
pathetic earnestness, “ not to receive a laugh 
from our little daughter, but to receive her hand. 
And she will give her hand, and she will hold 
thei old roof over our heads, for what says the 
note ? * If all goes well.’ And if Berthe send 

off the son, think, Le Feri6re, will the father 
give assistance to the family of one who has 
scorned his child ? And so, I say, Berthe is our 
saviour: Berthe will hold the old roof over the 
parents: and see, there will come a gay Christ¬ 
mas time for us all, once more.” 

The young girl lifted her face from the dear 
father’s shoulder, no longer rosy, but white and 
pale. She gazed wistftilly into his eyes, where 
hod crept, beside the glad hope, anxiety and 
doubt. Then she kissed him, and slowly and 
sadly passed through them all, out into the bright 
garden. 

The mother would have followed, but the father 
cried, hoarsely and sternly: 

“ Let her alone. Leave her in peace.” 

And then Eugene went back to bis wood, and 
Francois to liis broken harness, and Margot to 
the hungry chickens, and even Banquo resumed 
his chase of the wild butterflies. As for the 
father, strangely enough, he wandered off down 
by the river, and seated himself on one of 
Berthe’s logs, among the acacia-clumps. 

But the mother: ah, was ever mother prouder T 
And how lovely Berthe would look in her bridal- 
veil and wedding-blossoms. If Paul would wait 
till March, the child might wear the real orange- 
buds, gathered from their own trees. And it 
would be a good time for the wedding. Berthe 
truly was young—not seventeen till the time of 
the orange-bloom—and strangely childish. 

Mfere Le Feri^re, happy in her air-castles, vaa 
recalled by the clicking of the garden-gate. Ala. 
heavens, there was Paul; but where, where wna 
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Berthe ? Not very far away: only resting under j 
the shade of the dead orange-tree, all hung with j 
the vines, and tendrils, and blossoms of the j 
morning-glory. She had thrown her bonnet > 
aside; she sat there, on the low bench, with her j 
hands clasped loosely, and her eyes fixed on Paul, \ 
as he came slowly up the garden-path. < 

Truly, Paul was a handsome fellow, and good \ 
and hind. How straight he stepped forth, decked \ 
in his holiday-suit, the big sombrero shading his j 
dusk face, the high riding-boots, with their red 
tops, and the long buckskin gauntlets, and the 
short riding-whip, all giving a sort of pictur¬ 
esque grace to the fine figure. 

Berthe did not stir. She sat watching, as one 
in a dream; sat listening, as one powerless to 
move; crushed—crushed in her misery. 

“Good-day, Paul,” cried the mother, meeting 
her daughter's favored lover by the big vibur¬ 
num bush. 

“Good-day, madame," said Paul, lifting his 
great hat, and standing with the red glow on 
his dark face. 

And then he was silent. 

“It has been long since we have seen you, 
Paul,” remarked the mother, taking matters quite 
into her own hands. “And thy father tells me 
that my pretty Berthe has caused thee pain. Ah, 
wicked one, didst thou not know ? Eh, well, I: 
will not scold, for now thou art come to make the ; 
amende honorable—to ask of me my daughter— : 
is it not-so?” 

Alas! poor Paul. Only a faintly-stammered : 
“yes” dropped from his chained tongue. 

“Well, come then. We will find, the little;: 
one. She is sitting among the flowers yonder,” l 
and Mfere Le Feriere, trailing her blue bouse, l 
heedless of the heavy dew, walked over the grass > 
towards the morning-glory and the dead tree. J 
There, indeed, sat the daughter: not as a j 
happy maiden awaiting a favored lover, but j 
white—white like marble, and as still. \ 

“ My daughter,” said the mother, “ Paul haa \ 
come to see thee. Look up, little one. Be not < 
afraid.” 

Thus adjured, the child did indeed raise her ! 
sad eyes, disclosing the heart-pain beneath. j 
“Berthe,” cried Paul, his kind nature touched \ 
by the sadness of the gaze, “ Berthe, I am not \ 
angry now. Tby laugh cut deep; but see, I am j 
here—1 am no longer angry.” j 

“I did not comprehend. 1 did not intend to j 
wound thee, Paul,” said the girl, quietly, \ 

“Then heal the wound, as we heal the hurts of j 
the little Henri,” cried the impatient mother, i 
“Give him a kiss, or do thou take one, Paul.” 
Bui Berthe, with a frightened glanoe, sprang \ 


from the low seat, and, nestling back amongst the 
soft hanging blossoms, exclaimed: 

“ No, 1 will not kiss thee.” 

“Ah, Paul, she is a coy one,” cried the mother^ 
wearing a smiling face, though secretly uneasy. 

“ It may be days before she will yield thee a kiss. 
Only, thou shouldst have seen her pleasure this 
morning, hearing of thy father’s kindness.” 

“ My mother—oh, my mother,” moaned Berthe, 
in a sort of low wail, seeing the father's misery 
thus artfully flaunted before her Bad eyes. 

“ She does not love me,” said Paul, hoarsely. 

“ Truly, Monsieur Paul, thou art easily fright¬ 
ened,” exclaimed the mother, provoked by the 
lover's bashful reserve, and alarmed by the 
daughter's evident aversion. “ But I will leave 
thee awhile. Perhaps—” 

“No, my mother, do not go, I pray thee,” 
interrupted Berthe, hastily. “See, I cannot 
marry PauL It is not possible.” 

“ She—she loves the artist; I have seen it in 
her face,” groaned Paul. “Aye, and yonder he 
comes,” 

Mire Le Feriere turned quickly. 

Aye, yonder, indeed, he came up the garden- 
path, glancing hither and thither, taking in, 
brightly, all the tints of leaf and blossom, his 
eyes traveling in keen enjoyment towards thf 
brown home nestling with vine-draped windows 
among the fig-trees, then back again to the sweet 
roses, from these to the Cherokee hedge and the 
dead tree, draped with the living vine. And 
then he stood a moment, studying the pretty 
picture: the stout mother in the blue volante, 
the handsome Paul in his graceful riding-dress 
and big sombrero, further back Berthe—lovely 
Berthe—leaning among the morning-glories, like 
one of the frail blossoms. Then be too tramped 
over the dewy grass, lifted his straw bat, and 
stood among them bareheaded. 

“ Mademoiselle Berthe—” 

“An’ wat you want wid Mademoiselle Berthe, 
eh?” interrupted Mfere Le Feriere, taking a step 
forward, and indeed standing before Lawrence, 
with arms folded over the broad bosom, and 
wrath in her comely free. 

“ Madame Le Fertere, I. presume,” said Law¬ 
rence, bowing politely, yet scarce concealing 
surprise at the hostile appearance of the good 
dame, and quite overwhelmed by her avalanche 
of broken English. “ I was about to seek an 
introduction from your daughter.” 

“An' ees dat all wat you want wid Mademoi¬ 
selle Berthe?” pursued the mother. 

“All ? No,” cried Lawrence, glancing with an 
access of surprise towards the young girl, who 
yet leaned among the blossoms, changing oolor 
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with almost frightful rapidity. “ My cousin, 
Mr. Randolph, spoke of a crucifix—” 

“Ah, oui, an’ you mak dat de apologie, an’ 
mak a visite to my dottaire. Bon!” 

“Monsieur Lawrence,” said Berthe, “I wed 
show to you my—” 

“I forebecd,” cried the mother, quite ablate 
with anger, and placing herself before her child. 
“ I forebecd, Monsieur Lawraince, dat you mak 
one step to my ’ouse, an’ I forebeed, too, dat you 
tulk wid my dottaire.” 

“ But—but, what is the matter?” cried Law¬ 
rence, only restrained from laughing by the sight 
of Berthe’s face, all flushed and drooping. 

“Wat ees de mattaire? Aska Paul Miren, 
Monsieur Lawraince. But attendee: ’Ow oftaine 
’ave you see Berthe?” 

“ I do not know,” said Lawrence, quite lost in 
amaze. 

“ Oh, mu ir^re, ma mfcre,” moaned the young 
girl, imploringly. 

And then, somehow, in a flash, Lawrence 
understood, and a color, almost a blush, spread 
over the chiseled face. 

“ Bon ! You ’ave see Berthe, ’ow oftaine you 
do not know. You come now to ’er ’ome. Ees 
eet dat you ’ave do intent to roarrie my dottaire? 
$pick plen. Non, thou shalt not go,” for Berthe 
made movement os if to flee, and the mother 
caught the little cold hand, holding it iu her hard 
palm. 

Lawrence looked at the young girl. A vine- 
trail, all hung with the pink and lilac glories* 
rested just over the lovely head, bent like a 
broken flower; the eyes were hidden under the 
soft lids, and the lashes rested like fringe on the 
burning cheeks; the rosy mouth quivered with 
repressed pain, and the bosom heaved under 
the little gay kerchief in quick breathings. An 
intense yearning entered his heart—a pity for 
the little one, whose loveliness had whiled some 
weary hours there by the river, whose influence, 
following him into the quiet of the studio, had 
given to bis works a new grace. Would not life 
with her be a Paradise on earth ? And then he 
remembered: a cold smile Btole over his face: 
the smile which the world knew, which Berthe 
had never seen. 

“ Really, Madame Le Forte re does me too 
much honor,” and he bowed low; “ I had not the 
intention to address her daughter. Mademoiselle 
Berthe is to me a very beautiful picture, and 1 to 
her, but—” 

“(Test assez,” cried the mother, interrupting 
him, with a Sort of dogged determination. 
“ Berthe ’as ’eard. Paul ’as ’eard.” 

«‘Mais, Paul has not heard my response,” 


cried Berthe, lifting sparkling eyes, and speak¬ 
ing with the energy of despair. “ Paul, 1 do not 
love thee—I may not marry thee.” 

“ Silence 1” cried the irato mother. 

But Berthe did not heed. 

“ Paul, if I marry thee, I will become only 
thees dead tree,” and here she laid her hand on 
the gnarled trunk, “ and thy love weel hang, Kke 
thees vine, all about me; but eet weel not evhirn 
give to me life. Paul, I am triste for thee.” 

“ It is all your fault,” cried poor Paul, looking 
fiiriously at Lawrence. 

“What fe all this?” asked Pfcre Le Feridre, 
who had stalked quietly among them. 

“Ah, mon pere, mon perc,” cried BeVthe, 
breaking from the mother’s tight grasp, * and 
clinging to the father’s arm, where she rested, 
pressed against his loving hertrt. 

And then the mother spoke, And Paul spoke, 
and, in the midst of the uproar, Lawi i ence 
wished them all a good-morairig, and walked 
away: not seeing now the flowers, nor the leaves, 
except, perhaps, the fair morning-glories framing 
Berthe’s expressive face. 

Presently, Paul too tramped hastily down the 
garden-way, mounted hi3 horse, and rode off like 
a wild Indian. 

Then Mfere Lo Feridre walked sadly and 
angrily towards the little brown house, over the 
mins of the great air-castle through whose lofty 
hall she had walked to meet Paul Miron. 

Only Pfcre Le Ferierc remained under the 
draped tree, with Berthe sobbing on his bosom. 

Tlio humming-birds and the butterflies fluttered 
around, and the vine, hung with its delicate 
blossoms, tossed gracefully al>out. And beneath 
and among these soft faces, the father, hiding his 
misery, was very gentle to the little daughter, 
even plucking a piece of the trailing glory, and 
winding it on the pretty head. 

And these blossoms, dropped on the child's 
head, became to Berthe the soft flowers of 
mercy. 


V. 

BACItlFTCB. 

It was the month of September. The fig-trees 
were fresh in their second crop of young leaves, 
the oranges hung in great clusters, showing Bust 
blots of gold on the green rind, elder-bloseums 
hod changed into sparkling berries, and the great 
white taper buds of the magnolias had burned 
themselves into crimson cones. Here and there, a 
late Oleander glowed mid the dark foliage, but the 
erfepe myrtle still waved in soft flower-duster®, 
while tbo locust spun away the long sultry honrs 
with drowsy whirr. Bank and tall, the greten 
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cane rustled in 'wide-spreading fields, beneath the 
breath of the river-breezes. All the earth was 
soaked and sodde^ for the season had been rain;, 
and, far and near, miasma rose from the deep 
swamps, and spread over the fair land. Malaria, 
creeping up to the hearthstone, laid her sick 
feverish hand on young and old. Many faded 
away beneath the touch; others, their strong 
bodies wrung to the very centre of life, tossed on 
sick beds; and, among these, Pbre Le Feri^re. 

Somehow, a blight, a mildew, had fallen from 
the raindrops on to the brown home. Molline had 
dry, Torchette was lame, the young chickens 
perished—drowned in pools, or miserably 
shivering in damp sickness—the figs had soured, 
moths had crept into the clean beehives, and the 
crops of the thrifty acre rotted away. Two of 
the boys tossed in the loft above, fever-stricken. 
And all this bad fallen from the clouds. 

Mfere Le Fcriere crossed herself, and gave 
thanks to the dear Virgin that the meal-barrel 
was yet quite full. 

As for Berthe—lovely dark-eyed Berthe—she 
stood by the dear father’s couch, and the poor 
stricken man drank soothing sleep from the little 
cool hand, passed gently over the burning 
temples, and waking, leaned his weakness on 
the patient presence of the child-angeL 
Ever since that late August morning, two 
weeks before, when the father, rising in his 
power as lord of the little home, had calmed 
the waves of anger beating about the little 
daughter, and hushed them into peace, life had 
been set with hidden thorns. The mother looked 
upon the little one almost in sullen silence, the 
sisters, Pauline and Margot, often fixed qpon her 
their great black eyes, filled with angry reproach, 
the brothers, by many a hidden taunt, wounded 
the tender heart, even little Henri was not quite 
the little Henri of the past 
Among them all, Berthe moved as one touched 
with the plague-spot, and her great eyes grew 
larger, her soft cheek paler, till the beautiful 
spirit within glowed through the etherealized 
face, giving a deeper and a rarer grace—a grace 
which was not of earth. 

The anticipated note from Pbre Miron, stating 
that the services of Monsieur Le Ferhfre and sons 
would not be needed in the cypress-swamp, had 
been received. 

.And now sickness, want, debt, hung their 
blackness over the brown home, and out of the 
shadow anxious eyes looked forth, w&tching for 
the messenger whose command would send them 
adrift upon the wide world. 

It came one evening: only a long white folded 
pspet, armed with the weapons of the law. Pbre 


Le Feriere, gaunt and wan, sitting by the open 
door, propped up with pillows in the great toll- 
backed arm-chair, received it on the threshold of 
his home. 

And, as he sat, the paper fluttering in his lean 
hands, striving through dimmed eyes to learn 
all the cruel meaning of the law’s command, 
Berthe, feeling strangely guilty, slipped out into 
the quiet garden. 

And then the wife came, and the husband, 
folding the paper, said gently: 

M The time has come, Loulou. We must seek a 
new home.” 

Silence falling between them, hand clasped in 
hand, the two looked forth, and memory talked 
in phantom words. 

There, through that garden-gate, more than 
twenty years since, she had passed, a blooming 
bride, and he, young then, and handsome, and 
glowing with hope, and bright with love, had 
walked beside her, among the roses, to the thres¬ 
hold of the new homo. Those orange-trees, those 
dusk fig-trees, that vine yonder, the tall pecan, the 
broad banana-leaves, flaunting in tropical luxu¬ 
riance against the house-wall, why, were they not 
all—all—children of their labor and their love? 
Had not the young wife and the young husband 
together laid the seedlings and the cutting 
within the bosom of the dusk earth, watching the 
summer suns and the winter rains nurse &U to 
maturity ? And now to leave them I 

Up that garden-walk, had not all the ten 
children toddled backward and forward, ti}l 
years gave strength to the baby-feet ? And now, 
those who had once been babies walked in the 
strength of young womanhood, and even the 
tiniest of them all, little Henri, crowned with 
the suns of three summers, sturdily strode along 
under the tall rose-trees. 

By that faint twilight, in those gloomy shadows, 
these two could see nil the leugth of the long 
years pictured. Scenes forgotten came again, 
colored and bright. Under the big oak yonder 
had been held a merry fete once, when Pauline, 
eldest-born, decked in white, was brought home 
from the village church, with the mark of God’s 
cross fresh on the baby-forehead. Every foot of 
the soil, every rose-bush, every garden-path, the 
very deeps of the old hedge, the shadow of the 
great oak—all—all was hallowed ground : hal¬ 
lowed by the memories of twenty years, hallowed 
by the sufferings and the slender joys of poverty. 

Alas! and could they leave them now—now, 
when the autumn of life had come, and the dead 
leaves of dead hopes and dead years rustled under 
their feet ? 

Mfcre Le Ferhfre’s heart, hardened by the 
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wounds of poverty and the rasp of care, softened 
and melted. She laid her head upon her hus¬ 
band’s shoulder, and wept bitterly. 

Berthe, hidden beneath the low branches of a 
thick viburnum, peeping between the leaves, 
watched the sad father and the weeping mother 
with wide-open eyes, all dry with the fever-fires 
of grief. After awhile, when they had gone 
within, she stole through the doorway. Her face 
was very pale. She did not raise her eyes to the 
dear Christ. The flower she had brought for the 
night-offering fell from her cold hand unheeded, 
and, without prayer, she passed shuddering, yet 
with bowed head, beneath the pierced feet, passed 
to the cot by the vine-draped window, and stood 
there, looking up into the evening sky. 

Presently a great calm fell upon the child. 
She turned, and, bending low, raised the lid of 
her wooden clothes-chest. Only two dresses lay 
folded within : a white communion-robe, beside it 
Berthe’s sole holiday-suit. With deft fingers, 
yet as one dreaming, the blue homespun bodice 
was unclasped, and fell from the soft shoulders, 
the dark-red cotton garb and the lace-bordered 
kerchief cpiiekly donned, and then Berthe turned 
again, and again looked forth upon the evening 
sky, as reading there her lesson. 

% Five minutes later, she was hastening through 
the flower-set garden and out into the quiet lane. 
Her dark eyes glowed and looked straight for¬ 
ward. Within her arms rested the dear Christ. 

There was a breath of early fall in the wind. 
It moaned, wandering hither and thither in fitftil 
sighs. The smooth leaves of the magnolia 
clashed like tiny cymbals, and from the old 
hedge rose the evening song of the myriad katy¬ 
dids and the little wild creatures living within. 
Without, beside the broad road, an old negress, 
toiling slowly along the levee above, crooned, 
with broken voice, a weird melody. The high 
gates of the plantation were closed. Berthe 
opened softly a side postern, and slipped within. 
Before her, gloomy and far, stretched the broad 
avenue, lined with huge oaks. The wind swept 
through their gnarled branches, and waved long 
trails of gray moss. Far off, lights were shining 
in the great house. Now and then, a Bolt strain 
of music floated down among the moss-trails. 
It was a way of sighs, all hung with banners of 
woe. 

Somehow, little Berthe thought not of herself. 
She was thinking of that way, trodden centuries 
ago—trodden to Calvary, by the dear Saviour; 
she was thinking of the olive-trees in the Holy 
Land, and the restless night-wind became the; 
moans and the sighs of the world, sweeping about ■ 
her burdened arms. After awhile a dog barked, ] 


and then Berthe was recalled, and the Via 
Dolorosa became again the Dreux avenue, all set 
with mossed oaks, and the ylgrim was only a 
poor girl, whose feet, pressing the soil clovered 
bosom of Louisiana, were seeking relief for 
aching hearts, whose arms were filled with the 
weight of sacrifice. 

Presently, a light laugh came tinkling down 
atnong the leaf-murmurs, then notes of music 
dropped clearly and sweetly over the smooth 
lawn, and then Berthe found herself gazing up 
on Chateau Dreux: the portico, the great white 
pillars, and the long raised windows disclosing 
vast lighted rooms within. The big entrance- 
doors stood wide open, and the hall, ablaze in 
splendor of mirrors and wax candles, extended 
beyond. Berthe did not hesitate. She mounted 
the broad low steps. The company had gathered 
within about the musician, and on the portico 
there was only a gentleman seated alone, by the 
first pillar, smoking. 

“May I see Monsieur Randolph?” asked the 
young girl, in her soft voice. 

“ Mr. Randolph ? He is in the library. Shall 
I show the way?” rising, and looking with 
unfeigned surprise at Bertho and her str&nge 
burden. 

“Merci, non, monsieur; I do know oet wen.” 

And then Berthe realized only a blaze of light, 
and a ringing in her ears, and a strange beating 
of the heart, and the cold voice cutting through 
the air in the old room, where she had sometimes 
talked with Monsieur Dreux. 

“ So you have brought it to me, after aUT” 

“ Mais oui, monsieur.” 

“And I offered you how much ?” 

“Two hundred dollaire, monsieur.” 

“And if I give this two hundred dollars, you 
will stay in the old home, I suppose?” 

“ Mais oui, monsieur.” 

“And what then is to become of my improve¬ 
ments—my park and my roads—eh?” 

“I do not know, monsieur,” answered the 
poor girl, faintly, a sudden terror entering her 
heart. 

Needless terror. Anyone experienced in the 
menttd peculiarities of a collector would have 
known that greater matters than parks or roads 
fall sacrificed to the voracity of their disease. 

“Umph, I suppose—” and here Mr. Randolph 
hesitated, and then stretched forth his hands, and 
took the beautiful crucifix, and looked longingly 
upon the exquisite tinting, the symmetrical 
carving. 

Berthe east down her eyes, and stood as one 
awaiting doom. 

“ Beautiful—truly marvelous,” at lost said 
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Mr. Randolph, looking up from the wondrous 
art-work. 14 Come with me.” 

The girl follow^!. Yes, she knew. There, in 
the circle-room, the chapel of the good old man 
who had passed away, her Christ would rest. 

But, on the threshold of that room, Berthe 
paused. Ah, it was dream-laud. Art and gold 
had worked with cunning hands. Incense burn¬ 
ing, soft light streaming from pale lamps, rich 
pictures glowing on frescoed walls, statues pure 
as purity: the girl’s eyes wandered from treasure 
to treasure in glad ecstasy. 

“ Really, just what I wanted—couldn’t have 
suited better.” 

Suited better? Ah, no. What could be lovelier 
than the cross and its marbled mystery, resting 
against that rich panel of dusky gold ? He was 
gone—he had bidden her wait his return, and 
she was alone—alone with her sorrow—alone, 
once more, with her beautiful Christ; and then, 
as a vision of the bare brown wall at home came 
before Berthe’s eyes, in an agony of sorrow she 
knelt, and with clasped hands prayed her fhre- 
well prayer before the home-altar, whose beauty 
had thrown a tender grace over the poverty and 
toil of her hard life. 

How long Berthe knelt, she did not know. 
8he did not see that a group, summoned by Mr. 
Randolph, were gazing through the doorway: 
she did not know that the smoker, a great art- 
eonnoisseur, coming »irst, had signed them all to 
silence, whispering softly: 

“Which is the fairer work—worshiped or 
worshiper ?” 

She was far beyond mortal words and mortal 
eyes, this little devotee—wafted by sorrow and 
prayer beyond the skies—fairest among all the 
works which Italy, Greece, Spain, France, and 
even dead Egypt, had laid here as offerings— 
truly a breathing picture, her loveliness all tinted 
by the mellowed light, and all hallowed by the 
rapture of devotion. 

The tap which, fhlling on Berthe’s shoulder, 
at last aroused the child, was very light, but 
very firm. She looked around startled, her 
hands yet clasped, heaven’s spirit yet resting on 
the kneeUng form. Tall golden-haired Helen 
Randolph was standing over her, gazing into the 
upturned face with cold blue eyes. The young 
girl arose with quiet dignity. 

“ Why do you pray after that fhshion ?” 

The voice was the echo of the ftither’s tones. 
“But I do not understand,” said Berthe, 
returning the hard gaze with calm surprise. 

“You pray as if worshiping an idol. That 
marble yonder is not Christ.” 

“ I know—eet ees but a type to remind. My 


Saviour ees een heavaine. Mais,” and here the 
sweet voice trembled, 4 ‘ eet ees hard to geeve my 
altaire, where I have kneeled toi\jours—toujours. 
Ah, mademoiselle, sometime — sometime,” and 
here the little hands were clasped entreatingly, 
44 weel you not lay one flowaire at the feet, and 
say: ‘Tbees ees for Berthe’?” 

44 Victor has charge of the chapel, and I daresay 
my father will order flowers to be placed where 
they are needed,” answered Miss Randolph. 
44 For myself,” and here the heiress curled her 
red lip, 44 1 do not approve of such mummeries.” 

“Helen, have you seen Lawrence?” cried Mr. 
Randolph, entering with his guests. 44 1 cannot 
find him.” 

44 No, papa. He has been star-gazing under 
the trees, since sundown. I believe my cousin, 
Mr. Lawrence, has met you,” continued Miss 
Randolph, turning from her father, and, while 
clasping a loosened bracelet, again fixing her cold 
gaze on Berthe. 

44 Mais oui. I do know Monsieur Lawrence,” 
answered the young girl, a fleeting blush passing 
over the pale face. 44 Mademoiselle, eet begeens 
to become late, and eef—” 

“You want your money, eh?” called the 
father, from his group of friends. “ Well, well 
—come to the library. You shall have it. And 
tell your father I wouldn’t have given him the 
continuation of that lease for any offer he could 
have made—nothing short of the crucifix would 
have settled the matter. As it is, I shall have a 
grove of trees planted—surround you with leaves 
—try to make your bird’s-nest really a bird’s-nest 
—eh, Mademoiselle Berthe?” and Mr. Randolph 
laughed, as he rustled his bank-notes, and counted 
them forth before Berthe’s eager eyes. 

At last—at last—she was free—the roll of 
money stuffed within her bosom—her light feet 
speeding down the long way, the trees all weirdly 
waving around their trappings of woe. The 
moon had risen. Faint rays of light were break¬ 
ing through the dancing shadows. How fair the 
river must look to-night. It was not yet very late. 
Days and days had passed since she had listened 
to the night-song of the waters. Only a moment 
—only one moment on the old log. She bad 
mounted the levee. There indeed lay the great 
Mississippi, wind-tossed and moonlit—all foam, 
and shadow, and light, and sweet wffli the rhythm 
of the moving waves. A moment later, and 
Berthe was hastening over the broad batture. 

Was she dreaming? Weeks before, had not 
that same figure risen from the gray throne? 
Weeks before, had she not paused amazed, just os 
she was pausing now ? 

44 Do not be frightened, Berthe: it is only I,” 
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said Lawrence. 44 I was waiting for you. I knew i Lawrence was silent a moment. He was strng- 
that you would come.” J gling with emotion—at last he spoke with forced 

“ Mois, Monsieur Lawrence/’ responded the \ calmness. •* 

young girl, pressing her hand over her wildly- ! “ When I returned from my studio in Italy, 

beating heart, 44 eet ees not possible. I had not < heart, soul, and body were given to art. But I 
the intent to come here to-night.” \ was a penniless artist, and penniless artists 

44 Nevertheless, I knew that you were coming,” j starve. For the sako of my ail—God forgive 
said Lawrence, quietly. 44 My good angel brought' me—for the sake of her gold, for the sake of the 
you.” \ silken life which this gold would lay around me, 

44 And I—I may not stay. Mon pfere, mon \ I asked my cousin Helen to marry me. There 
pauvre pcrc, he ees eel.” j was no question of love. Helen was proud of 

44 He cannot want you as I want you, Berthe, j my talents. The father was satisfied. It was 
I too have been ill.” >a business affair. Then, carissima—carissima. 

She looked up with gentle pitying eyes, study- \ you came into my life. At first—listen, Berthe, 
ing the features, which, indeed, were sadly wan j do not draw away your hands: I am only a 
and worn. j sinner confessing—at first, I bent over you, 

“Berthe, I go away to-morrow. I have come > admiring, drinking in the beauty of your eyes, 
to say farewell—farewell forever.” \ that I might steal their loveliness, and lay them 

She did not answer. A cold sick feeling crept j on my canvas, an offering to my mistress art— 
over her heart, and the river seemed moaning { I the master, you the slave. Great heaven! the 
“Forever! Forever!” and all the misery within > punishment is heavy. With your sweet voices 
seemed creeping, creeping, writing itself on her ! and your warm nature, and your impassioned 
pale cheeks and drooping eyes. * j soul, you crept through the selfish crust, found 

44 You will not leave me till I say farewell ?? my heart, taught me to love, taught me the 
Berthe—little one—you must listen—you shall \ greatest happiness and the greatest sorrow of life, 
listen.” | Berthe, do you listen well?” 

His face was white and set. He had caught \ She did not speak, but, for a moment, turned 
her two cold hands, and had gently forced her < towards him her face, and lifted her mournful 
down on the old log, seating himself close beside \ eyes. Lawrence continued: 
her, not relinquishing his clasp, looking upon the j 44 This morning, I asked my proud cousin to 
pretty bent head, and the wind-tossed locks, and \ release me. I told her of my love—told her of 
the white face, as we look on the beloved who \ you. She refused—rather she laughed,” here 
are leaving us. \ Lawrence paused a moment, breathing hard, 

44 Little one,” soft the accents fell, 44 1 love you, $ “said I was bewitched by a pair of black eye* 
and yet I must leave you. Without one word of i in an ignoraut head—said—but it is no matter, 
this, I might have said farewell—only that morn- j Berthe: only, my love, my love, honor is bitter 
ing, when you stood—do you remember, Berthe?— j to me this night. Qn Christmas Day, honor will 
with the tender beauty of the morning-glories all \ make me swear a lie. Do not tremble so, dear 
about your sweet face, I read there—” and then > child: you are cold. Berthe, when we are 
Lawrence broke off suddenly, and cried, in a voice | married, I shall live in Italy: I shall live far 
of infinite tenderness: “Ah, Berthe, carissima, } away—the great ocean will roll between us, love, 
have I broken your heart ? Say, if I had not j and f shall try to forget you; and, if tender 
come into your life, would you have married Paul? j dark eyes grow under my hand, and look at me 
Speak—lift up your face, and answer, love.” i from the canvas, with memories of you, Berthe, 
44 1 would not evaire have married Paul.” \ they shall be wiped out, and blue eyes shall 
The words came low and trembling. / replace them.” 

“And you would have married me?” / She was trembling visibly now, quite as if the 

He had bent eagerly forward, liis hungry eyes j waves of that great ocean were chilling her warm 
were greedily watching the delicate drooping j heart, and Lawrence spoke on: 
face, his hungry ears greedily listening to the \ 44 Honor will teach her hard lesson—only, 

quickened breathing. j to-night, dear heart, to-night, let us try to foiget: 

44 You do not answer—you are silent. Oh, j let us act a sweet play, just for a little while, 
darling ! as I looked upon you to-night, kneeling j here uqder the moonlight, with the niglit-wind 
like the spirit of love, and that woman of ice j tossing the river into love-songs. See, I am free, 
bending over you—God forgive me! I speak of < and you are my plighted wife, Berthe,” he bent 
my affianced wife. Berthe, three years I have ! more eagerly forward, trying to gaze into the 
been pledged to Helen Randolph.” \ downcast face, 44 and the long years stretch before 
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us to heaven, and all the way is lit with the 
brightness of our love, and we gather blossoms 
as we walk, and, if tears fall, they shine with 
the colors of the rainbow, and we are happy—so 
happy—can you see it, love?—that earth seems 
Paradise. And so I wrap you in my anus, dar* 
ling, I draw you to my heart—” 

But Berthe, finding her hands released, had 
darted from the outstretched arms, and now stood, 
erect and lovely, in her calm dignity. 

“ And ees thees your honaire, Monsieur Law¬ 
rence V ’ she cried, in sad broken voiofe “And 
can you say thees to me, when the pure sky ees 
above ? I deed sell, thees night, my altaire; and 
now my altaire ees there,” and she pointed up-* 
ward, gazing with sorrowful eyes upon Lawrence, 

“ and before that altaire I cannot take thees break¬ 
ing of your word, even for thees night—even for 
one moment of our life. See, I love you.” 

She laid her hand on her heart, paused a 
moment, then continued; 

“ Yes, you are more than all een my heart i 
beside. The sky, the earth, the rivaire—they • 
have talked to me toqjours, have been beautiful j 
for me toqjours; but now, now, Lawrence, the 
dowairee, the stars, the waves—yes, they talk t 
encore, but eet ees of you. All around they j 
whispaire soft. They must whispaire no more— 
nevaire. Only that morning—the morning that \ 
Paul came—I deed know my love, seenoe a gret: 
pain for Paul deed ache in my bosom. But— j 
you go to Eetalie.” 

Lawrence moved uneasily, and sighed. j 

“As for me, I stay here, een the little home, j 
I wsel geeve liappeeness to the father; and When \ 
you look upon my altaire—so far, so gret—eet j 
ees ovaire your home also—you weel say: 4 Berthe \ 
ees happy. Berthe lays there, each day, one • 
prayer for me.’ Aiul now eet must be that I ; 
leave you, and 1 go alone. Adieu, cher Law- j 
renee.” 

She had stretched forth her two hands. Law- j 
rence. rising, clasped them. i 

“Berthe,” he whispered, “say that you for- j 
give me. I have entered your bright life; I ' 
have—” | 

“ Forgeeve?” interrupted the young girl, With ] 
tears in the sweet voice. “ Forgeeve? There ees j 
naught that I may forgeeve.” - j 

As she stood there in the moonlight, the great j 
Borrow of his loss arose before the man. Grief s 
overpowered all else. He suddenly drew Berthe 
to his heart, kissed her gently and reverently, 
and then released her, turning away as we turn j 
from the coffined form of the dear one who leaves j 
us forever. j 

“My father,” whispered the daughter, creep- j 


ing in the darkness to the bedside of the sick man, 
her liquid French stealing into his ears like the 
dropping of soft waters, 44 my father, give me 
thy hand. Thou mayost rest in peace. Bee, I 
have sold my crucifix, and I lay in thy dear hand 
more than enough to save our home. My father, 
it was but a sign. Christ is there,” and Berthe 
gated through the open window to the moonlit 
heavens beyond. 

On the floor, in the little chamber where the 
dear Christ had rested against the brown wall, 
all trodden and crushed, lay the forgotten , night¬ 
offering. 

And this blossom, which had fallen from Berthe's 
hand, became the crushed bloom of sacrifice. 


VI. 

REPENTANCE. 

Day dawned. 

Sorrow and joy sat hand in hand beside the 
hearthstone of the brown home. Almost it 
seemed that death had entered, robbing the circle 
of a loved one. 

The children, awe-etricken and silent, cast shy 
glances upon Berthe's sad face, then raised their 
eyes, shuddering, to the bare wall above the low 
mantel. Alas, all their lives, from this spot, the 
beautifill Christ had talked to them of patient 
suffering; and now—He was gone. Berthe bad 
said: 44 Children, Christ is in the sky. What we 
have lost was but a picture.” And then they had 
gone, the two youngest of them all, seeking, with 
their keen strong eyes, to pierce the blue vAult, 
and, not finding what they sought, had come back 
weeping; so that Mfere Le Feri6re bad drawn 
them softly to her bosom, tears streaming down 
her own cheeks; and Pauline, hastening into the 
garden, had stood sobbing among the chickens; 
and Margot, seeking Molline, had cried heartily, 
wiping her wet cheeks with wisps of liay. 

Berthe, only, did not shed one tear. 

After awhile, when the sun had scattered the 
damp mists of early day, the father, leaning on 
the little daughter's shoulder, walked slowly 
down the garden-way. Very quietly, and even 
cheerfully, she talked to the dear invalid, point¬ 
ing to the pale-yellow leaves of the china-trccs, 
and the rich slips of golden-rod; smiling faintly 
as he laid his hand in blessing on her head. 

And so the day wore on—the long ^Jreary day* 
The round of labor was finished, evening had 
come, the sun was sinking westward, and Berthe's 
busy hands were idle at last. 

She was very weary. Pauline and Margot, in 
the midst of their tears and their work, had teased 
her with ceaseless questioning about the chapel, 
and the guests, and the great house. This was 
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their gossip-time. They would talk again now. l When she looked again, that same gust of 
And so, craving solitude, the poor girl crept down j wind, perhaps, had blown Helen Randolph’s 
the lane, and crouched by the hedge under the | riding-skirt haunting against the wheels of the 
Lig magnolia, and sat there listening to the wind. \ barouche, and now, wound mid the rolling spokes, 
A strange pain was tugging at her heartstrings, the heavy folds were dragging the slender rider 
She was forlorn and lonely. Now and then, a to a frightful death, 
dead magnolia-cone, rattling through the branches, It was a scene of terror, 

tumbled to the ground below. Now and then, a The horses were mad. 

wagon, returning wearily from the great city, : Yet for one moment—one second, perhaps- 
rolled slowly along. Presently, Berthe beard, far Satan held over Berthe’s eyes the lovely picture 
off, the noise of lighter wheels, the tramp of swift which Lawrence had painted with tender words, 
horses, and the sound of many voices. A large by the moonlit river. Free—and life before 
merry company was passing down Dreux avenue, them— 

41 She is there,” thought the poor girl, “cold What? Was she a murderess? “He who 
Heleu Randolph. She has taken my Christ, and committeth murder in his heart—” 
she has taken my love, and she does not care for Sick with horror, strong with shame, brave 
either: they are naught to her stony heart. And with repentance, Berthe sprang from her hiding, 
she i9 rich, and she has so much—ah, so much, rushed towards the frantic horses, threw herself 
and I—ah, I have so little.” twixt wheels and rider, wrenched away the cloth, 

And then, restless in her sufferings and dis- already torn, with her strong young arms, and 
content, the child stood up, and walked back and then Berthe knew nothing more, 
forth, with disordered uneven steps, sometimes Nothing more, till the sun had set, and the 
pausing to listen, as the sounds of the cavalcade night had passed, and another day had dawned, 
drew nearer, the poor tender human heart all and another day was waning, another sun 
wrung with bitterness and pain. ; setting. 

Presently, she stood quite still, and peered W T hcn she opened her eyes, they were all 
round the corner of the old hedge. She was all grouped around the white cot, and the wind was 
hidden by a great oleander, but, twixt the leaves, beating the leaves softly about the vine-draped 
her gaze could reach far down the broad roadway, window, and lo, against the brown wall, the dear 
Yes, she was there, the girl of gold, proud and Christ, with the all-red glory of the setting sun 
straight and fair, guiding the mettled steed, on the bowed bead. 

laughing and bending gracefully towards the Pointing to this, Berthe smiled, and so she left 
great open barouche, filled with happy people, them. 

There were other riders and other vehicles, but Pfere Le Feri<?re bent, heart-broken, over his 
Berthe had eyes only for the proud girl who had beautiful darling. 

bought her altar and her lover, who was riding Gad in the white communion-robes of her 
now quite as if all the world, conquered, crouched child-like faith, she rested before heaven, claap- 
beneath the tread of her charger. Then a strong ing against her cold bosom white roses.of repent- 
gust of wind clashed the branches of the mag- once. But only God knew of the spirit-beauty 
nolia, sent a shower of cones rattling over nestling beneath the pale bloom—to mortals, 
Berthe’s head, and swept the long lithe stems these roses were but white blossoms, held in the 
of the oleander before Berthe’s eyes. hoods of the dead Berthe. 


SONG. 

BY MRS. PI D9LEY. 

W* have drifted apart from each other, And the fntnre, so hopefhlly dreamt oC 

I cannot toll wherefore or how: To me has grown joyless and dim; 

But the kind words, so lovingly spoken. For my life—oh ! it can bo but ghfdle** 

Give place to a cold greeting now; Uncared for, forgotten by him. 

And the meetings, so eagerly longed for, We have drifted apart from each other, 

The clasp of the hand when we met, I would that we never hnd met: 

Aro but things of the past—an illusion For, whilst I would fuin not remember, 

We each do our beat to forget. I cannot, I canuot forget. 
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JACK IN SEARCH OF JILL. 


BY JULIA SCOTT. 

I. wear it at the seaside, when it is probably the 

44 It* 8 no use, my dear fellow; I can’t do it: only one she own9?” 
leave me to my fate.” The next morning, as soon as the flags were 

“Oh, pshaw! don’t be perverse, Jack. Come run up, he was on the beach, with an idle curi- 
in and meet my friends.” osity to see who would venture into the chilly 

The speakers were on the piazza of Congress water. 

Hall, Cape May. The season was nearly over, “ By Jove 1 that’s a magnificent figure,” he 
and dancers were at a premium: hence the \ exclaimed, after a score or two of very fat and 
younger one’s importunity. i very thin bathers, in dripping flannels, had gone 

“Another time, Fred, my boy; but not to- \ toward the dressing-rooms, 
night.” | “Where?” queried Fred Graham. “They all 

Fred Graham, however, made one more effort. 

“Miss Winter is in there. She is the rage, 
you know—Judge Money penny’s niece and pros¬ 
pective heiress, and connected with some of the 

best families in Philadelphia.” j to meet. She does look stunning, don’t she? I ♦ 

41 Is she?” said Captain Jack Heath, indiffer¬ 
ently. 44 Hope she’ll eqjoy her connections. 

Sorry I’m not in a mood to offer incense at her 
shrine.” 

“There! she has heard you,” exclaimed Fred 
Graham. 44 1 saw her move away from the 
window.” 

“ Well, that’s lucky,” said the other, coolly; 

“ for now I am excommunicate from your circle 
—a veritable pariah. She’ll never speak to me, 
lucky dog that I am.” 

Now, Captain Jack was supposed to be in 
search of a wife. He said he was, at any rate; 
and, being rich and good-looking, he had had 
many opportunities offered to him to choose, not one find a princess in the mountains?” ^ 

But as yet he was “heart-whole.” - 

“ If ever I find my wife, it will not be in a II. 

ball-room,” he added, aloud. 44 She must have 44 Yes, it is quite possible that the future Mrs. 
heart and brains. I’m sick of these overdressed Heath may be here,” said Captain Jack, when, 
girls, who are fawning or pert, according to the a fortnight later, he lay on his mattress of hem- 
game they’re after.” ; lock boughs, and looked through a chink of the 

He rose and strolled down to the beach, as he bark roof above him at a particularly saucy star, 
finished this tirade, and it was quite late when “A girl reared among these everlasting hills 
he returned. ought to have good health, high principles, plenty 

He was hurrying up the stairs, to avoid the of affection, and noble ideas. Transplanted to a 
promenaders, when a laugh silver-sweet, and as city, she would soon pick up the necessary con- 
gay as a child’s, made him panse and look back, ventionalities, and yet remain free from the 
“I should like Mrs. Heath to laugh like that,” frivolities of mere fashion.” 
he thought. The little star seemed to twinkle and wink 

As if in answer, the silvery laugh floated up approval of these sentiments, and it mixed itself 
him again. This time, he saw the owner—a with Captain Jack’s dreams. But the sun made 
rosy-cheeked girl, in a ravishing white toilet. him laugh at himself the next morning, and he 
“ How did that pretty country-lass,” thought decided to go home, 
he, 44 get a Worth dress? And why does she! ”1 was a little bit too romantic, last night,” 

( 243 ) 


wish I could introduce you,” with pardonable 
malice; “but of course I can’t, owing to her 
having heard you last night. But come, old 
fellow, this is rather slow. What arc you going 
to do this afternoon ?” 

“Take the train to Philadelphia. I’m off for 
the mountains—somewhere in the Alleghenies, 
I fancy.” 

44 To hunt fie ideal Mrs. Heath ?” 

“Not primarily. But who knows? She’s 
more likely to be there than in a ball-room.” 

“You would never marry a mountaineer?” 

“ Why not? Lord Fairfax once lived his life 
out amid the mountains of Virginia. Why should 


s look like witches, I think.” 

! “ Behind Miss Kilgore. That Hebe in white 
and blue.” 

\ “ Oh, that’s Miss Winter, the lady you refhsed 
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JACK IN SEARCH OP JILL. 


he said, with a shrug. “The ‘everlasting hills’ 
are getting to be a bore.” 

“All right,” drawled his friend Stetson. “I 
wish I had Bret Harte here, to tell him civili¬ 
zation is not a failure. This living in a state of 
nature is a humbug. I’ve a crick in my neck, 
and a. stone-bruise on my heel, and pine for a 
decent bed and a bath-tub.” 

So they started for Craighead ; but before they 
reached it—for they went on foot—poor Stetson, 
limping and scolding as he plunged through the 
undergrowth, gave his gun an unlucky jerk that 
sent a charge of buckshot into his side. 

“ I don’t think it’s serious,” he said, as Heath 
came hurrying up. But, as he spoke, he swayed, 
and would have fallen had not *his companion 
caught him in his arms. 

“ You’ll have to lie here, old chap, till I get \ 
help,” said Captain Jack, with an assumption of \ 
cheerfulness. “We can’t be far from the road, s 
and I’ll ask someone to give us a lift; but first s 
let me try to stanch the wound.” j 

“No, no,” said the other, faintly. “Don’t! 
stop. Make haste to get a doctor.” j 

The captain needed no second command. He 
burst through the tangle without further parley. 
Luckily, at that moment, coming up the road, was \ 
a sturdy pony drawing a light vehicle, that looked i 
like a physician’s. \ 

Great was Captain Jack’s disappointment, 
however, when he discovered that %ie driver was j 
a woman. Nevertheless, he hailed her, and the \ 
pony was brought to a standstill, while a pair of J 
clear blue eyes looked inquiringly at him. \ 

“ Madam, will you please do me a great favor?” \ 
cried Captain Jack, breathlessly. “ I have a \ 
friend lying dangerously hurt — shot—in the J 
wood yonder. If you would drive back to the \ 
village for a doctor, I—” \ 

“ Hadn’t we better take him to tJiQ village, 
and save time?” said the lady, in the sweetest 
of voices. 

“ He is a hundred yards away; I fear that I 
could not lift, much less carry him.” 

“ Perhaps, with my assistance you could.” As 
she spoke, she jumped out, and began to make 
the pony fast to a scrub-oak. 

“I—ah—Madam—Miss—really fear—” stam¬ 
mered he. 

u Don’t let us lose a moment,” was all the 
reply he received. “ Lead the way. If your 
friend is left too long, he may die of exhaustion.” 

There Was such decision in her words and look, 
that Captain Jack submitted without another 
word. Poor Stetson was found in a dead faint. 
The lady took hold of his feet, as unconcernedly 
as if they were a doll’s, and told Jack to lift his 


shoulders. “ Follow my lead, and we’ll soon get 
out of this,” she said, encouragingly. “There’s 
a path not ten steps away. Ah! here we are.” 

• The time'seemed interminable till they reached 
the wagon: there, a new difficulty presented 
itself. 

“ How can we ever get him into it?” panted 
Heath, despairingly. 

“Easily enough,” was the prompt answer. 
“ Lay him down here in the shade.” 

“ He is dead,” groaned Jack. 

“ No,” she said, after a swift anxious glance. 
“ Sit down beside him, while I back the pony- 
chaise against the bank. We can step from that, 
I think.” 

Stetson groaned when lie was lifted up again. 
But he gave no other sign of life, after this, 
till they had clattered down the mountain-side, 
and across the village, to the gateway of a great 
rambling yard, half lawn, half flower-garden. 
“My father is the village physician,” the lady 
explained. “Here, Sam! Sam!” 

A gaunt stable-boy answered to this name, and 
took the horse. The physician himself, roused by 
bis daughter’s voice, came almost as soqn. He 
was a kindly sturdy old man, who picked up 
Stetson as if he were a baby, and carried him, 
not only into the house, but upstairs, where he 
deposited him, sans-eeremonie, all bloody and 
dusty as he w’as, ( op the doctor’s best bed. 

“ No t( his wounds are not serious, but the 
bleeding was. If he dies, it will be from exhaus¬ 
tion,” said the physician, directly. “But I 
think we can pull him through. It will be many 
a weary day, however, first. Has he a mother 
or other relatives, who could be seut for?” 

“No. He is alone in the world. He has no 
friend nearer than 1 am,” said Captain Jack. 

“Poor fellow. Wo will have to tend him, 
then. No good professional nurses are to be had, 
alas, in this part of the country.” 

“ I am sorry—” began Captain Jock. 

“ You need not be. ‘ Do unto others.’ You 
know the old saying. We may all want kindness, 
at some time in our lives.” 


III. 

Time did not hang so heavily on Captain Jack’s 
hands as he had anticipated. The good doctor 
would not hear of his being separated froq^is 
friend. “ The hotel is a disgrace to the villogf,” 
he said. “ Stay here; I’m sure you’re welc<^p^’' 
So Jack remained, accepting Doctor HarmHbi 
invitation in the same frank spirit in which it 
was offered. 

At last Stetson was pronounced out of danger, 
and all were jubilant. Captain Jack was a bril- 
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liant talker, when in good spirits, and the even¬ 
ing this verdict was given, he excelled himself. 

“ I declare, you have entertained me so well, I 
almost forgot my patients,” said the doctor. 
Then calling to his daughter, he said: “ Gussie, 
my dear, sing me 4 Castles in the Air, 4 and then 
I 4 11 start on my rounds.” 

Gussie came forward, with a smile, to comply, 
and Jack said to himself: “I should like Mrs. 
Heath to smile like that.” Nevertheless, knowing 
what country-taught singing was like generally, 
be composed himself to listen, rather ruefblly. 

But at the first note he started in surprise, so 
wonderftil was the execution, so perfect was the 
voice. Did all mountaineers, he said to himself, 
sing in this way, like the larks and thrushes? 
Before she could leave the piano, when the simple 
Iky was ended, he was entreating her, in his most 
winning tone, for another song. 

44 Thank you very much,” he said, as she 
finally rose from the piano. 11 These mountains 
should be very proud of such a song-bird. 4 ' 

44 Tes, its in the country, and not in the town,” 
she said, archly, 14 that song-birds are found ?* 

44 1 have discovered the girl I shall make Mrs. 
Heath, 44 was Jack's exultant thought, that night, 
as he looked out of his bedroom-window and saw 
the moonlight flooding with liquid silver the beds ; 
of verbena and mignonette. 44 How mnch better,” \ 
he went on, sagely, like the philosopher he j 
thought himself, “ for a man to choose his partner : 
by the light of reason, than to lose his head and : 
liberty for a whim. This girl is beautiful, sym- j 
pathetic, and a natural lady. One would not be j 
ashaafed of her at the Court of St. James. How ] 
my dear five hundred fashionable j 
ods will be!” j 



IV. 


* Siteb of success as he felt, he left no means 
untried, however, to win the fair Gussie’s regard. 
The time not spent with the invalid was given 
to her. He read to her, sang with her, helped 
weed the flower-beds, took long rides and drives 
with her. Never had he been so happy. But 
this was not destined to go on fofever. ’ When 
Stetson was able to go downstairs, the Invalid 
took what he sow there in very ill part. 

44 What do you mean,” he questioned, angrily, 
one evening, of Captain Jack, “by flirting with 
Miss Harmon in this way? It is a very poor 
return for the kindness and hospitality we have 
received.” 

4 “Who told you I was flirting? 44 
14 Didn't I see with my own eyes f 4 
“No.” 

44 Look here, Jack Heath,” cried the other, in 
Vol. I AX A Vi—16. 


a fury. 44 You needn’t try any Platonic dodges 
on me: I know you too well. 1 saw the look 
you gave her When she was singing that thing 
with a line in it about 4 a trusting heart undone. 4 
A more worldly-wise girl than she is would take 
it as equivalent to a declaration. 44 

44 So it was,” said Jack, himself now angry. 
44 You don't deserve an explanation. But I'll 
give it you,” walking agitatedly up and down 
the room: 44 I’m doing my best to make Miss 
Harmon fall in love with me. I’ve made up my 
mind, you see, to marry her. When you are 
disposed to play the spy, in the future, be so good 
as to remember this.” 

44 I’ll put this business beyond the possibility 
of misconstruction, to-morrow,” Jack said, when 
alone again. 44 Stetson gets well so rapidly, that 
I’ll soon have no excuse for staying here. Before 
I go, I must speak. If we are to be married 
before Christmas, there Is no time to spare.” 

The next day, the fates seemed against him, 
however. He could not manage to see Miss 
Harmon alone. The day following was a repe¬ 
tition of the same disappointment. That night 
he was too provoked to sleep. In the morning 
he rose betimes, and took a turn among the 
flower-beds, to improve his temper. Fortune 
favored him at last! There sat the object of 
his reflections, busily engaged with scissors and 
trowel. 

44 Miss Gussie,” began Captain Jack, speaking 
bravely enough, but still with some flutter at the 
heart, 44 1 may not again have so good an oppor¬ 
tunity to thank you for the kindness you have 
shown me since I have been in your home.” 

He paused here for a moment, and she seised 
the occasion to say: 

44 Your gratitude must be overpowering, if it 
has driven you from your slumbers at six o’clock 
in the morning.” She spoke tensingly, looking 
at him with a saucy smile. 

44 1 am more grateful than words can tel?,” 
said Captain Jack; 44 but gratitude was not the 
emotion which robbed me of my dreams. Oh! 
Gussie darting, you know my heart! Say you 
love me in return—say you will marry me.” As 
he spoke, he sank, in approved tragedy-fashion, 
on one knee. 

His hearer blushed rosily; but her eyelids did 
not droop, nor her voice falter. 

41 Mr. Heath, you amaze me,” she said. 

Jack looked disconcerted, but said, half angrily, 
biting his lip: 44 1 see no reason tor your amaze¬ 
ment. For the last four or five weeks, I have been 
with you daily-—almost hourly—and have striven 
in every way possible to manifest my regard and 
to win yours. You did not rebuff me.” 
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“ I did not understand you/' she said. 

“ You understand me now,” he replied, and 
his voice took its softest tone. “ Can’t you give 
me hope?” 

“ I—I don’t know,” she faltered, surprised at 
her own emotion. “ You are—we have known 
each other such a short time: only five weeks.” 

“ It did not take me five minutes to love you,” 
said he, eagerly. 

She blushed again ; and Jack, taking courage, 
seized her hand in both of his, and had a 
momentary impulse to lift it to his lips. When 
she drew it back, he cried, half angrily; 

“Why should the shortness of our acquaintance 
count against me? We really know more of 
each other—living under one roof as we have 
done—than many who have joined their destinies 
after an acquaintance of years, lime has little 
to do with such affairs. I believe we are suited 
to each other. Do not send me out of your life.” 

Still she did not answer. 

“ You evidently do not regard me with indiffer¬ 
ence,” continued Captain Jack, boldly: he was 
never wanting in self-assertion, “ or you would 
have dismissed me summarily. Why will you not 
give me the answer that will make me happy ? 
Surely you are too true a woman to keep me 
waiting to try your power.” 

“ I am glad you do not misunderstand me in 
that respect,” she answered. “ Let me be frank 
with you. I thought, at first, that you were only 
trying to while away your tedious hours, by 
playing on the feelings of one you considered an 
ignorant rustic. Later, I accorded you better 
motives ; but I did not think you in earnest—did 
not imagine you would honor me as you have 
done. Now, I—” 

“ Now, you love me. I see it in your eyes,” 
he interrupted, exultantly. 

“Perhaps I do,” she said, gravely. 

“Then why, in heaven’s name,” he cried, half 
angrily, “ do you treat me so?” 

“ Treat you so ?” she said; “ it is not you, it is 
myself I doubt.* f see you as you are; you do not 
understand me; or my surroundings.” 

“ I understand enough to know they are both 
charming—” 

“ No, you do not understand: you cannot. 
Please go away now. Perhaps this winter—” 

“Well?” 

“ I may meet you in New York or Philadelphia. 
I have relatives in both of those cities. Then you 
will know me better.” 

He expostulated, entreated, but in vain. She 
was firm. She would not have the diamond ring 
wrhich he said he would send to her; but gra¬ 
ciously allowed him to gain possession of a tiny 


gold harp, which dangled from her bracelet. 
After long argument, however, she agreed to 
answer his letters. 


Y. 

Bkfobi night, Captain Jack was on his way to 
New York, a sadder and wiser man. 

“ If she loves me, why won’t sho marry me?” 
he asked, lugubriously, of Stetson, who had 
insisted on setting out with him. 

“Jack,” answered the latter, oracularly, “you 
have asked a riddle that beats the Sphynx. W f hy 
do women always do as they do ? Cheer up, my 
old boy. Come to think of it,” continued Stetson, 
“ I guess she has got a lot of poor relations, in 
the cities, that she means to spring at you, and 
see how you take it.” 

“ I don’t care for her relations; it’s herself I 
want,” growled Jack. 

Captain Jack almost forsook society, after his 
return to New York. The fashionable world—his 
world—wondered wh*t was the if atter. He wrote 
voluminous letters to Miss Harmon, meantime, 
and received charming little replies in return. 
But in nous did she commit herself. All his 
ardent protestations passed unnoticed. Several 
times, he asked whom she intended to visit in the 
East, but she ignored the question for a long 
time. Finally, she wrote that she would be in 
New York within a week. She could not tell by 
which train she would come, she said, Sut would 
send her address as soon as possible aflefc her/ 
arrival. . .* 

On receipt of this news, Jack behaveth l)hb a 
delighted school-boy; he had long since ceased to 
consider himself philosophical in the matter. 
“She shall not go home without naming tko 
wedding-day,” he said to himself. • 

He was too happy to stay indoors, and started 
for a stroll down Broadway. Suddenly he hemd 
his name pronounced, and saw a vivacious little 
lady, but a great leader of fashion, beckoning to 
him from her carriage. “Oct in,” she com¬ 
manded, as he took off his hat, and the brougham 
drew up at the sidewalk. “ I want to talk to you 
about my german. You promised me, last sum¬ 
mer, you would lead it, you know.” 

“ Oh, but I have given up everything of that 
kind,” he said. “ I go nowhere,” and begged to be 
let off. But it was to no purpose. “ I will take 
no denial,” said the lady. “ I hold you to your 
word. Yet I am willing to make concessions. 
Who shall be your partner? Choose.” 

“ Whoever you choose,” he answered, indiffer¬ 
ently. “ I don’t care about ths partner.” 

“ Then wait. Miss Winter, that charming 
Philadelphia girl, who created such a furore, last 
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year, at Gape May, is expected here soon. She 44 I haven't been masquerading," she answered, 
shall be your partner. I should so love to see and her voice faltered a little, 
you together." An almost imperceptible sneer twitcbed his 

He smiled a little, thinking of Miss Winter's mustache, but he vouchsafed no answer till he 
vexation, if she should remember his ungallant stood before her in the conservatory, 
speech at Cape May. But he made no reply. “Am I to infer that you are masquerading now, 
“ It would not matter much," he said, the day Miss—Miss—Winter, or Harmon, which is it?" 
of the festivity, “ if I were not afraid. Gussie As he spoke, he held something toward her, 
might come to-night. What would she think, if which glittered. It was the little gold harp. It 
I neglected to see her at once?" fell to the floor between them. For a moment 

His fears were at rest, however, when evening neither spoke. She did not, as he expected, stoop 
came, and no word had been heard of Gussie. to pck up the harp. At last, he said: 
Nonchalantly enough, he allowed himself, at Mrs. 44 Shall I take you back to the dancers?" 
YanCourtland's, to be led up to Miss Winter. 44 No, no; not until you have heard me," she 

"Mias Winter, allow me to present Captain cried, stretching out her hands. 41 Oh, don’t look 
Heath," said his hostess. He heard a merry so dreadfiil—Jack." 

laugh, and * looked up, smiling languidly, to She had never called him by his name before: 
behold—Gussie Harmon. he softened, in spite of his anger. 

For a moment he was speechless. He was too | 44 Doctor Harmon is my stepfather," she went 

surprised to be angry, at first; but after a on, hurriedly; 44 Craighead was my home, until 
moment, mortification aud wrath took possession my uncle took a fancy to me. While I was being 
of him. He saw how he had^een mystified. He educated, I spent my vacations there; and it is 
remembered, too, that he had wondered, more still my home. I knew you did not recognize me, 
than once, who it was that Gussie reminded him and knowing, too, that you did not wish to meet 
of: how could he have been so blind? Miss Winter, I was at no pains to undeceive you, 

44 Can I have the honor of leading the german when you took it for granted I was Miss Harmon, 
with you, when the time comes, Miss Winter?" When I found you cared for me, I could not bear 
he asked, with freezing politeness. to explain: it was so sweet to be sought for myself 

She acquiesced with a bow, and he left her alone, and not as my uncle's niece, or as an heiress, 
without further word, nor did he approach her I meant to tell you as soon as I came here. But 
Again until duty called him to her side. when I arrived, this afternoon, an army of artistes 

They went through the first figure almost in were in possession of the house—" 
silence, she hardly daring to glance at his pale She stopped, breathless, and stooped, now, to 
averted face. He saw it all! His simple moan- pick up the little harp. 

tain maid was the belle of a hundred bhll-rooms, a 44 Will you give it back to me?'* he whispered, 
spiteful beauty who had dearly revenged herself contritely. 

for his slighting words at Congress Hall. But she She held it toward him, and he caught hand 
should not triumph. He owed it to himself that and harp together, and covered them with kisses, 
she should not see how deep the hurt had gone. Something in the sweet face emboldened him, 
So he turned toward her os the figure was and he clasped her in his arms, 
finished, and offered her his arm. 44 If you will 44 So, Jack Heath has married a belle, after 
give me an opportunity, I should be pleased to all bis fine talk about quiet domestic women," 
congratulate you on the success of your masquer* said society, two months later, 
ading," he said, with a frigid smile. And that was How Jack Foukd His Jill. 


A CHORAL SONG. 

S 

BY BBNNETT DBLLMAN. 

Ir but the one good gift that make* life sweet > E'en as quick laughter sinks into a sigh. 

Is held before our sight in hands too high, < Or day falls down in darkness and dull night: 

And we grow weary following with swift feet, \ What Is there left, if love is drunken dry, 

Ah, gods! Oh, gods! What can we do, hut die ? j But barren husks of dreams and dead delight ? 

Ah, love I Oh, love 1 that hath no more to give! \ Say! would you play with love as with fierce Are, 

Then from thine arms unclasp me. Let me He; $ That, leaping, will consume not only life. 

For, having tasted all, I would not live. \ But will consume all love and life's desire ? 

What k there left for us to do, but die ? I There is no thing is worthy of such,strife. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166. * 

CHAPTER XXIX. ^ broadly-extended privilege to herself, she smiled 

At last Seth Hale and his strangely-assorted at her image in the glass before which her charms 
household were settled in their new dwelling, and were being daily replenished, and wondered what 
were ready for a grand social campaign, which the people with whom she had shaken hands so 
was intended to surpass that of any new member condescendingly would think, had they known 
who had paved his way with gold from the mines as much of her history as lay secreted in her 
to our great political centre. In this, the newly- own bosom. She smiled, I say, very complacently 
rich man had been somewhat original: for he to her image in the glass; for to such people 
certainly brought more wealth to Washington the power of deception is an accomplishment to 
than he ever took away. His aspirations were in be proud of, and its results a homage to their 
no respect financial. To be regarded as a great own vanity. 

statesman, and see his daughter the favorite of By this time, young Moulthrop had followed 
fashion, from his grand ambition, and to that all his sister to the capital, and was a constant 
his energies were turned. visitor at the house over which she presided. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton aided him greatly in > His engagement with Amy was not yet generally 
this. The smiling and softly-uttered insinuations < known, and Mrs. Norton’s plans had been so far 
regarding liis previous career and present import- < changed during the last few months that she gave 
ance were better than the best-arranged biography \ less attention to her young brother’s affairs than 
of a great author: they embodied so much imagin- > had marked her conduct at first. Thus the girl 
ation in a grain of truth, that it seemed impossible j was left to her own devices, and might have fallen 
to separate the facts from the poetry. This lady j into neglect but for the still lively ambition of her 
had made such fashionable friends as she had j father, who would not consent that her rare 
gathered at the seaside and in the mountains, \ attractions should be overshadowed, even by the 
who had migrated in numbers to the capital, j woman who had obtained such influence over 
aware of her presence there. She had paid due j him. 

respect to the ladies who represented the social life ; But Amy had become sad and unnaturally 
of the Supreme Court, and the wives of Senators, ' reserved; her fine spirits bad waned into posi- 
commending herself to both on the still unsettled \ tive dejection. She was restless, and at times 
question of precedence, with the most gracious irritable, especially with the young man to whom 
air of conviction. She had met the President in \ she was bound by a tie of honor which day by 
one of those select social circles where, by some > day became more irksome to her. In all that 
new innovation of etiquette, the Chief Magistrate j city she had no one with whom to share her 
permits himself to appear, and had charmed him \ trouble, or in whom she might confide even its 
by graceful compliments and implied adulation > existence. In that great whirlpool of life she 
something like an appearance of great personal j was completely isolated. 

favor. Indeed, so assiduously did she cultivate £ ^Miss Clarkson came at last—strong, radiant, 
the appliances of wealth at her command, and so > and full of social resources. Her seasons in 
adroitly minister to the vanity of others, that she \ Washington had been numerous, and dated back 
had become a power in society before the season } to the time when Dolly Madison, with her black 
had fully opened, and was among the first of those j velvet dress and snow-white turban, was a grand 
ladies who have created an innovation in Wash- feature in the White House, to which she gave the 
ington society by receiving invitations in groups, j dignity of her presence many years after she had 
to receive the crowds that present themselves so graciously presided there, 
at a levee or reception, when they come from all > From her childhood, Miss Clarkson remem- 
parts of the country to pay their respects to its j bered the noble simplicity of these times, and 
President, "When Mrs. Norton had achieved this \ revered it yet; but she had seen it drill through 
( 248 ) 
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many changes, and at last overwhelmed in the £ Someone broke in upon this colloquy just then, 
whirlpool of reconstruction that followed the \ and it seemed to have dropped out of memory; 
great civil war, so completely that it has since > but, during the week, Miss Amy Hale received a 
become a subject of personal caprice in which the \ neatly-worded card of invitation, which entitled 
whole nation is expected to acquiesce, whether it £ her to take her place in a group of young ladies 
approves or not. j who would receive the national guests at the 

Miss Clarkson had watched the changes that; next Presidential reception, 
had taken place every four years with some l Seth Hale was delighted, and Mrs. Norton 
impatience; bat, with the great good sense that j mildly astonished, by this invitation. He under* 
always made her path of life easy, submitted to \ stood it as a political and social compliment to 
them, sometimes with a glow of inward contempt l himself, and she accepted his thanks for obtain- 
that oftener expressed itself in good-natured j ing it with smiling deprecation, under which her 
sarcasm than in earnest condemnation. She was > own surprise was dextrously concealed, 
quick to discover Amy’s state of unrest, and l The idea of this reception took Amy somewhat 
imputed it to the overshadowing influence of > Out of herself, and aroused her ambition as 
Mrs. Norton, whose position in society surprised > nothing less important could have done. She 
and filled her with something like indignation. : did not understand that an invitation which had 
Amy’s bright natural character had interested ; been a rare honor in times of strict etiquette 
her deeply, and she had taken for the lone girl < was diluted into a very common compliment by 
a true affection, which made her a close and l extended repetition, and was elated far beyond 
observing friend. j its real consequence. To receive at the W hite 

44 The dear girl has been crowded out of place,” j House was, in hdr estimation, next to presiding 
she thought, 44 by the slow power of a crafty l there. 

woman both at home and in society, and she feels } About this time, Miss Clarkson became ex¬ 
it with a sense of humiliation. It is well 1 came > tremely intimate at the Hale mansion, and once 
before all the brightness of spirit was crushed out j more Am/s cheerfulness returned. She had 
of her, for in that half of her attractions lie. So > found a counselor—and, to some extent, a confi- 
modame has appeared at the White House, and | dential flriend; and, though she was for too 
feels herself at liberty to ensconce hefself behind £ sensitively delicate for any explanation of the 
the President as a personage, leaving that poor \ trouble that lay nearest to her heart, the worldly 
child out in the cold. What a crowd of new faces l advice and general sympathy inspired by her 
are found there—one shakes hands with half of < friend brought back much that was pleasant 
Washington without knowing a soul. It bewilders \ into her young life. 

an old stager like me.” j Mrs. Norton watched this intimacy with some 

44 But it is a certain endorsement to society,” \ surprise and no little dissatisfaction. Miss 
observed the person to whom this clever woman ) Clarkson had an intellect that could cope with 
of the world was speaking, 44 and most ladies j her own, with discrimination and an audacity 
are ambitious to obtain the distinction.” / of courage that was more than a match for her 

44 Distinction means something of individu- J most adroit machinations. She had also the very 
ality; but how can that be obtained in a crowd \ great advantage of being thoroughly known, and, 
of persons only known to eaeh other?” j notwithstanding some worldly eccentricities, per- 

44 Most persons invited think it an honors—and j fectly respectable—a qualification not always 
there is certainly an element of popularity in the < found in fashionable society, 
compliments it scatters through local society.” \ If Mrs. Norton shrank from anything like a 
44 No doubt, no doubt,” answered Miss Clark- \ contest with this lady, she had perhaps good 
son, slightly lifting her shoulders with a foreign \ reason for her caution; at any rate, she exhibited 
air of dissent; 44 at any rate, one might take \ toward her nothing but a sweet spirit of con- 
advantage of the innovation if young ladies were ' ciliation. An open conflict was the last thing 

admitted.” \ Mrs. Burbank Norton would have provoked with 

44 Young ladies ? Oh, the married ladies are j Miss Clarkson, whom she silently hated, 
expected bo give place, now and then, to 4 rosebud i 

receptions.’ They are most popular of all.” \ CHAPTER XXX. 

44 Indeed!” exclaimed Miss Clarkson, opening j The evening came in which Amy Hale was to 
her eyes wide. 44 Indeed ! Well, I am getting < be for the first time presented to the society of the 

reconciled to this new idea. It happens to suit j capital. Up to this time her presence there had 

me just now. One can always command an invi- j been but little known. If Mrs. Norton had gone 
tation, I suppose ?” ' forth to prepare the way for her advent, as she 
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quietly hinted, these duties had been so silently > Having placed her charge in line nearest to 
performed that Miss Clarkson, with all her acute- > the lady presiding, Miss Clarkson retreated to 
ness, was unable to discover traces of them; but ) the favorites’ corner of the Blue Room, back of 
the girl’s advent into fashionable life through the j the Presidential group, and watched the proceed- 
White House doors was not altogether unexpected: > ings with greater interest than usual, though she 
little scraps of information regarding it had, by \ was, in her mind, constantly contrasting the old 
some mysterious influence, crept into the city j usages with the new, and sometimes a sarcastic 
journals, and society, which has taken mysterious i smile played around her mouth, 
growth in Washington since the war, had begun j The crowd that came into the broad entrance* 
a rather serious discussion regarding her fitness,> hall, flooded with light that took the glow of 
as the daughter of a mere Congressman, to be l sunset as it came through the magnificent screen 
admitted into its inner sanctuary of exclusiveness, l that rose like a transparent wall of rich coloring 
which, like the Holy of Holies in a Greek church, ^ between it and the reception-rooms, was less 
holds nothing. In her positive dashing way, Miss 
Clarkson had made herself more the chaperon of 
Amy than Mrs. Norton had ever been ; for the girl 
was no great favorite with that lady, and became 
less and less necessary to her ambition every day. 

Thus it happened, that, in her first presen- \ destroyed such individuality of character, and 
tat ion in Washington, Miss Clarkson was her l roused the nation into a wild race of ambition 
most prominent friend and adviser, and, inthat is fast destroying the dignity of honest 
yielding to her experience, Amy escaped the j labor, and making able-bodied men ashamed of 
mistakes that might have arisen fVom her own \ the power it has given to their fathers, 
ignorance and the extravagant display that pre- \ This change the astute woman of the world 
vailed in all Mrs. Norton’s arrangements. ? saw in the crowd that came filing in through 

That night, when carriages crowded the eurv- J the Red Room in a mingled confusion of costume 
ing approaches to the White House, laden with j and manners that amused while it disheartened 
citizens of all grades and classes, to whom the j her. No solid homespun garments met her eye, 
residence of a republican President is always \ bearing evidence of woman’s thrift and household 
open, no more elegantly-attired female stepped \ independence; but in their place came garments 
from under that porte-cochere than Seth Hale’s l of shoddy, made by city tailors, and transmitted 


> rustic in appearance and demeanor perhaps than 
| the visitors of olden times; but the independent 
\ vigor of manhood, the confidence of simple self- 
| respect which made even ignorance respectable, 
\ was wanting. Railroads, and their kings, have 


daughter. Her dress, of some shimmering gauzy J to their owners through various middle-men, 
fabric, floated iii a silken cloud over the rustling \ who, ashamed of honest toil, had taken to traffic 
folds of an underdress neither white nor of any 5 as the road to distinction. These cheap signs 
definite color, but 90 delicately tinted that it > of gentility were sometimes relieved by the 


gave out faint glimpses of shades like an opal, j Sunday-clothes of a farmer, bought yean back 
puzzling the imagination to distinguish one from \ in his lift, and still retaining more strength for 


another. There was no great elaboration of j future wear than shoddy he would have scorned 
costume in this. Here and there a cluster of > to purchase. In this strange incongruity, the 
water-lilies held the gauze in place, and on the ; stream of guests passed through the Red Room: 
girl’s fair neck a string of pearls gleamed j statesmen, generals, and perhaps supreme judges 
whitely, like moonbeams on snow. j jostled by the farmer, the peddler of tinware. 

This was all; her rich and abundant hair was \ the lobbiest, and the speculator, without dia- 


gathered up in its own soft waviness, and fell in / tinction of precedence, while highly-bred ladies 
& silken mist over her forehead. In this guise l rescued their trains from the tread of heavy 
Miss Clarkson presented her young friend to the > boots with a frown or a smile, as the temper 
President, and, thus endorsed, she took her place \ might dictate, and all were announced to the 
in an extended line of young girls—still in the \ President and l*dy presiding, and, with salu- 


school-room, or just emancipated from it—to tations elegant or awkward, progressed down 
receive the guests of a great nation. that line of juvenile ladies, shaking hands vigor- 

Certainly, in all that parade of juvenile beauty, ously as they passed into the Green Room, and 
there was no. one who surpassed this mountain- were merged in that great social reservoir of 
girl. In her conscious inexperience, she was humanity surging in the East Room, 
shy, and a little awkward in feeling rather than Here, some little opportunity for observation 


demeanor; but this sensitive modesty, being a 5 presented itself; with the warm breath of the 


rare feature in Washington society, only enhanced > multitude , rose the fragrance of flowers that 


the interest in her appearance. 


; embanked the mantel-pieces, and turned the long 
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line of windows into fairy-bowers, giving rare 
effect to the superb draperies that swept around 
them, and took new richness of light from the 
great chandeliers swinging overhead. 

No woman in all that crowd had more faith fill 
admirers than Miss Clarkson, who was, in fact, a 
golden link between the old times and the new, 
representing both with that shrewd dexterity of 
change which is a power in itself. Still, she did 
not feel quite oontent with her place of honor 
behind the Presidential party. The selection was 
too general for her ideas of distinction, especially 
as Mrs. Burbank Norton stood close beside her, 
leaning on the arm of Seth Hale, with an air of 
proprietorship that made the spinster's heart rise 
with indignation, every time those tinted eyes 
were lifted with languid tenderness to his pleased 
but honest face. j 

‘•Come/’ she said, laying her hand on Moul- \ 
throp’s arm, “ lam tired of seeing that poor child j 
dragged through this purgatory of hand-shaking. 
Hie last remnant of her glove must be worn 
away by this time. Let us pass down the line, and 
comfort her with a word or two." j 

Moulthrop accepted this challenge with delight. \ 
The position in which Amy had been placed irri- \ 
tated him, and he felt personally wronged when S 
the hand he could not touch without a thrill of s 
reverential delight was given again and again \ 
into the grasp of a stranger. j 

They found Amy standing in her place in that > 
line of strange girls, flushed into the beauty of a ! 
wild rose by exertion and the heated breath of! 
flowers: for the Blue Room, like all others, was i 
heavy with their fragrance. 

“Oh, I am so tired," she said, kindled into] 
higher Bpirits by the sight of a friendly face; j 
“ but see how many are crowding up, and I have j 
got to shake hands with every one of them." \ 

The expression of her young face amused Miss j 
Clarkson, who paused for a minute, though the ; 
incoming current of visitors pressed upon her. ; 

“Take courage," she said, “ there is a relay of: 
girls in yonder, waiting to relieve you. After 
awhile, they will give you a chance to walk 
about." 

Before Amy could answer, Miss Clarkson was 
compelled to pass on, and was soon merged in 
the throng moving up and down the East Room. 
Then came a succession of strange bands, white 
and brown, gloved and ungloved, whioh these 
fair young girls were expected to clasp and shake 
with the greeting of close friends, far the line of 
newcomers seemed interminable. While Amy was 
in the midst of this wearisome business, a thrill 
of excitement was carried from girl to girl, in a 
delighted whisper: 


“ It is the British Minister, Lord H—, and the 
others have come back." 

The Minister went by, smiling, bowing, now 
and then touching a little hand extended to him, 
and passed away, followed by several young gen¬ 
tlemen of his legation, always favorites at the 
White House, and sure of a cordial welcome. 

Amy, who had never seen such high dignitaries 
before, was so bewildered by anxiety to act her 
part well, that she scarcely noticed the young 
men as they passed down the line, smiling pleas¬ 
antly, and greeting such of the girls as they hap¬ 
pened to know; but all at once a light touch fell 
upon her hand, that sent a thrill of disturbance 
through her whole frame. She looked up, and 
found herself face to face with Hugh Maxwell. 
During one instant her heart stopped beating, 
and the color fled from her face. He also stood 
before her pale and hesitating, apparently lost in 
astonishment. Then he dropped her hand, bowed, 
and walked on without regarding the pretty 
expressing of welcome held out to him as he 
passed down the line. 

Amy followed him with her eyes, trembling 
from head to foot, and so faint that she drew 
back into the crowd behind her, where someone 
in possession of a seat made way for her. 

“ It is the hot air—the breath of so many 
flowers," said a voice, close to her. “ I hod just 
escaped from the East Room, and was watching 
you." 

It was young Moulthrop, who had penetrated 
the crowd and was anxiously regarding her. 

Amy received him with a faint shudder, and 
shrank away, murmuring: 

<* You need not feel anxious about me. It is 
only the heat, and—and—because you torment 
me sol" 

She spoke with hushed passion, for the first 
time, reckless of the feelings she was wound¬ 
ing. 

Moulthrop drew back pale and stunned. This 
was the first evidence of distaste that had yet 
seriously wounded him since his hurried engage¬ 
ment, and it went through him like an arrow. 

“ Shall I go away, and send Miss Clarkson t" 
he said, after a moment of dumb pain. 

“ Miss Clarkson ? No, no. Only do leave me 
alone. I am well—cannot you see that ? Noth¬ 
ing ails me, ahd—and—everybody is looking on. 
I will go back into line, and shake hands with 
the whole world as it sweeps along. How can 
you wonder that one gets tired a little?" 

Tired ? Why, tears were rushing into the girl’s 
eyes, and her lips were quivering, as she rejected 
her lover’s help, and pushed her way into line, 
forcing a laugh at her own disoomfiture, and 
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talking with more animation to her mates than i 
she had done before; for now she was feverish j 
with excitement, and kindled up into strange wild j 
beauty, that won her general attention. \ 

Meantime, Hugh Maxwell had made his way j 
into the East Room, and, passing through the \ 
vortex there, found a sort of shelter in the \ 
embrasure of a window, shaded with young j 
palm-trees and embanked with flowers. There \ 
he stood, awhile, watching the throng sweep by, s 
like a man dreaming. S 

“ That girl—how came she there among that j 
cluster of welcoming ‘ rosebuds ’ ?” > 

Who was she, in fact, and why did it happen ! 
that he was always to And her in some position \ 
that aroused antagonism with good taste? In \ 
the mountains, her spirit and beauty had been \ 
supreme; but here, and in the Berkshire Hills, \ 
both had changed, as wild roses take richer bloom, s 
but lose their breezy nature, in hot-houses. I 
How came she here ? To whom doe* she really > 
belong ? By what miracle has she hr^gn trans- j 
formed ? he thought, angry with himself for car- j 
ing at all, but feverish with anxiety to answer j 
his own questions. \ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Axa at once, something in the crowd seemed to \ 
take sudden individuality, that drew his attention. \ 
It was an old woman—tall, stately, and walking 
with stiff* uprightness through the crowd, and look- j 
ing around from right to left, as if in search of! 
someone. She was plainly clad in a dark-brown j 
traveling-dress, with a lingering of dust in its \ 
folds, but otherwise neat and tidily arranged; a j 
traveling-bonnet of gray straw was on her head, < 
and in her hand she held a small leathern satchel, { 
which she carried carefhlly, sometimes between J 
both hands, as if she feared that someone in the : 
crowd might snatch it from her. 

Maxwell stared at this woman for a minute, as 
if coming out of a dream. There was nothing 
very remarkable in the presence of a person so 
arrayed at a Presidential reception, for no order : 
of costume is demanded there, as yet, and many 
citizens of position and substance still claim their 
right of choice; but there was something of dig- : 
nity in this woman’s rustic appearance that held ; 
his attention, and even fascinated him. 

“ It is—it surely is that old woman of the 
homestead, the gird’s grandmother; wandering 
about alone, too. In tbe name of everything 
wonderful, how came she here?” the young man : 
exclaimed to himself, and gliding into tbe throng ; 
he soon came up to the object of his surprise. 

“ Mrs. Hale, my kind old friend, tell me whom 
you are looking for: perhaps 1 can help you.” 


Mrs. Hale turned slowly round, saw a face she 
knew, and almost dropped her satchel in the 
pleasure of her surprise. 

“Mr. Maxwell,” she said, reaching out one 
hand, covered with its lisle-thread glove, “Mr. 
Maxwell, I can’t hardly believe my eyes; but 
how do you do?” 

“ Very well, and glad to see you here, though 
it is a surprise.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder; for I’ve but just come 
in from them cars. It seems as if I drove to the 
wrong house; but the folks told me that I would 
find my son Seth here, and I come right along. 
The size of tbe house almost frightened me—it 
seemed so much above Seth’s means; and when 
I concluded he was giving a party, and got lost 
right in the middle of it, it seemed to me that 1 
never should get a chance to find him.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Mrs. Hale?” 
questioned Maxwell, somewhat bewildered. 

“ Who should I be speaking about but my son, 
Seth Hale ? He is a member of Congress—you 
ought to know—and lives at the top of the heap, 
I should calculate, from the crowd of friends be 
seems to have about him. Why, one of our 
town-meetings is nothing to it.” 

“Then Seth Hale, the Congressman, is your 
son?” 

“ The only son that I’ve got living,” replied 
the old woman, with a touch of mournful pride, 
thinking of one who lay burie4 in the mining- 
country. 

“Ah, I understand. And the young lady I 
saw at your house is his daughter?” 

“Yes: that’s our Amy.” 

“And she has left the mountains for good?” 

“ I hope it will turn out for good—1 truly 
hope so,” said the old woman, with doubtftil 
hesitation. “Tell me now: have you seen her?” 

“ Only for a moment, and scarcely to exchange 
a word, Mrs. Hale; but she seems as beautiful 
as ever.” 

“And as innercent? Tell me, Mr. Maxwell: 
does she look like old times?—is she just as 
natural?” 

The woman looked into his face with such 
wistful anxiety that Maxwell was deeply touched. 

“ Come this way,” he said, putting her ques¬ 
tions adroitly aside. “ Somewhere here we shall 
find a sofa, where you can rest awhile.” 

“ Well, yes: I do feel almost tired out; and it 
seems as if I never should find Seth. The place 
doesn’t seem much like a home for anybody; 
not that I am likely to run down Seth’s choice 
of a house: but this seems big enough for a 
town-hall and court-room rolled into one. I 
shall never know where to find him in it." 
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Mrs. Hale Baid this quite confidentially, as 
Maxwell found a place for her on the sofa, whore 
they were screened from observation by the crowd. 

“ The people mode some mistake in directing 
you here. This is the President’s mansion, and 
all these people are gathered to pay their respects 
to him. Your son is here, no doubt; but I 
should not know where to find him.” 

Mrs. Hale clutched the satchel in her lap with 
both hands, and sat in immovable astonishment. 

“ It almost scares me to think of it,” she said, 
at last. 44 What will the President of these 
United States say to my Seth when he comes 
to know that his mother has made herself to 
home in his house, almost as if it was her own ? 
£eth will never get over it: for, with all his level 
potions, he is proud as a lord.” 

‘‘Very likely,” muttered Maxwell, smiling a 
little; “ but he need not know—and if he did, 
there is nothing that should trouble you in the 
matter. Plenty of persons come here with the 
dust of railroads on their clothes: it is the 
privilege of a republic;. but as it seems to trouble 
you, nothing is easier than escape from the whole 
thing. Directly, when you have rested a little, 
1 will find the way out, through one of those 
doors, to your son’s house, where you can remain 
eoateut till he comes home rqjoiced to find you 
there.” 

The old woman half arose. 

44 If you will be so kind and go now,” she 
said, 44 1 am quite ready. Dear me, there comes 
my son now, locking arms with a lady, and look¬ 
ing down at her as if it was Amy herself-r-who 
never looked at him so in her whole life, own 
child as she is. Who is that lady, Mr. Maxwell?” 

44 1 scarcely know much about her, but have 
just now formed an idea that she may be acting 
as your graud&ugbter’s chaperon.” 

“My grandaughter’s chaperon? What is 
that?” 

44 It is a friend—an adviser; most frequently 
some relative who, in some degree, regulates the 
eonduct of a young person just introduced into 
society.” 

“ In the mountains where you found us, Mr. 
Maxwell, it is a mother who does that; but my 
poor girl has no mother, and I suppose that Seth 
will think me too old—though f have oome here 
on purpose.” 

Che old woman sat down despondently as she 
said this, and seemed to forget that she had 
intended to go at once only a few minutes before. 
The movements of the crowd gave her, now and 
then, a frill view of her son; and she watched 
him closely. 

44 1 should hardly have known him,” she 


thought, with restless uneasiness; 44 white gloves 
on his hands, shiny buttons on his shirt-bosom, 
and a white neoktie at his throat. Then the look 
he gives back to hers, now and then—it riles me 
to watch it. What has that woman to do with 
Seth Hale or his daughter, 1 want to know?” 

Quite unconscious that he was under such 
critical observation, Seth Hale passed up the room 
with Mrs. Norton on his arm, and joined a group 
in the upper end of the room, where Mrq. Norton 
took her place under the blaze of a chandelier, 
which fell broadly on the exposed whiteness of 
her neck and arms, which had been so elaborated 
in her dressing-room that they could challenge 
even this exposure. Mrs. Hale, having lost sight 
of the couple, was preparing once more to leave 
the room, when a swaying motion and faint 
tumult among the people arrested her, and a 
smothered cry died on her lips: 

44 It is Amy—my Amy! Oh, Mr. Maxwell, look 
at her—how bright, how handsome she is—tell 
me, who is. that she is with ?” 

44 Hush! speak low; it is the President.” 

44 Of these United States?” 

44 Yes, of these United States.” 

“And that is my Amy leaning on his arm I” 

Mrs. Hale sat down, and drew a deep long 
breath. Maxwell smiled, and there was a faint 
tinge of sarcasm on his lips. 

44 Your grandchild has certainly made fhir 
progress,” he said. 44 Do you wish to join her?” 

44 What, I?” exclaimed the old woman, glan* 
cing down upon her dress. 44 She never would 
get over it. No, just be kind enough to take me 
away, when no one sees us. I don’t want the 
child to be ashamed of her grandmother.” 

Hugh Maxwell was not a social coward ; but he 
had no object in exhibiting himself with this old 
woman from the country—though he felt no higher 
respect for any female in that throng—so he con¬ 
ducted her gently across the East Room, behind 
the long screen, and across the entrance-hail 
into the open air. Here he obtained a car¬ 
riage, and took the old lady to her son’s house. 

44 If you would only come in,” she said, almost 
as much astonished by the pinnacles, balconies, 
and gables of the residence as she had been by 
the size of the White House. 44 The people act 
so strangely. When I came here from the cars, 
it seemed as if they didn’t want to let me in, 
and, when I asked for Seth, they sent me to 
the President’s house laughing.” 

44 1 will go in with you,” said Maxwell, stirred 
to indignation by the insolence of Seth Hale’s 
menials. 44 1 fancy there will be no trouble in 
gaining admittance now.” 

There was no trouble; the servants recognized 
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Mrs. Hale's companion at once, and, with sub¬ 
servient politeness, led the way to a reception- 
room, so crowded with rare ornaments that the 
old woman was afraid to sit down in it, bnt 
placed herself on the extreme edge of an over- 
cushioned sofa, with dainty regard to the dra¬ 
pery of embroidered silk thrown with studied ; 
carelessness over it, and, with her feet planted 
squarely on a Persian rug, seemed ready to wait 
a lifetime in patience for her son’s appearance. 

Maxwell, more at ease, threw himself into a 
luxurious easy-chair, and, with his feet slightly 
extended, prepared himself for a conversation : 
that interested him more than he would have ! 
liked to admit, even to himself. What had : 
brought this old woman from that home Bhe had : 
never left before, in the mountains ? Evidently 
her advent in that house was unexpected, and it! 
might prove unwelcome. She was evidently ill 
at ease, and doubtful of the pleasure her coming 
might give. Remembering all her kindness to 
him, he could not help feeling both interested 
and anxious regarding her. 

In his quiet gentle way, he glided into conver¬ 
sation with her about the homestead and its sur¬ 
roundings, spoke of the pleasant days he had 
spent under its sloping roof, and led her on to 
talk of Amy and all that had passed in the moun¬ 
tains since he left them. 

She spoke much and with affectionate pride of 
her son; but of Amy with some reserve, for the 
trouble regarding her, that lay heavy on her 
heart, was not likely to reach her lips, even in 
that confidential moment, when she felt indebted 
to the young man for so much considerate kind¬ 
ness. She did, however, speak of the girl’s 
resentful disappointment when he left the moun¬ 
tains with such abrupt haste; but, with the Bweet 
self-delusion that intense love makes sacred, gave 
Amy’s own words, when she had said so passion¬ 
ately that she did not care for herself, but never 
would forgive him for such want of respect for 
her grandmother. 

The kind old woman did not know what she 
was betraying to the young man, or dream that 
some most flattering interpretation of these words 
was thrilling at his heart and brought a smile to 
his lips. 

44 The business that took me away so abruptly 
was urgent,” he said. 44 1 had no time for a 
formal leave-taking; but you have forgiven me, 
I am sure?” 

“ Oh, yes. I never thought hard of it; but it 
seemed as if Amy never would give in that you 
meant no disrespect to her old grandmother.” 

The smile came into the young man’s eyes as 
well as to his lips now. 


44 But I hope she has forgiven me at last,'* he 
said. 

44 1 don’t know, Mr. Maxwell; for after a day 
or two she wouldn’t say a word about you, but 
kid away that little grass basket you gave her, 
with the leaves in it, just as if the sight of any¬ 
thing you had touched was hateful to her.” 

44 1 hope she was not so bitter against me as 
that,” said the young man, keeping up the con¬ 
versation with a crafty word now and then. 
“The poor little basket had done no harm.” 

44 That was what I reckoned on; but she 
wouldn’t have it around. Hid it out of sight 
in the old chest of drawers, where we put things 
away when they have got out of use. I Was 
sorry, but calculated that it was love for me thrilA 
made her hate to have anything of yours about, sbA 
said nothing, though I did not agree with hen.” 

A gleam of tender satisfaction still lingered 
about the young man’s face—partly from self- 
gratulation, partly from sympathy with the old 
woman’s affectionate delusion. He felt that it 
was rather treacherous ter get at Amy's secrets in 
this way; but the temptation was great, and he 
went on: 

44 But I suppose she forgot both me and my 
■ offense, when her father came?” 

“Well, T reckon she did,” answered Mn. 

; Hale, with great hesitation. 44 You see, my son 
; had been away from home so long, and we had 
so much to think about, that it was natural.” 

Maxwell moved a little uneasily in his chair, 
and for a time dropped into silence. 

44 L must take leave of you,” he said, at last, 
rising from his seat and reaching out his hand. 

44 They will be coming home directly, and had 
better And you alone, perhaps.” 

The old woman was frightened, like a child 
about to be left alone in the dark. 

‘‘Most you go before they come?” she ques¬ 
tioned, holding fast to his hand. 44 It seems ns 
if I couldn’t get along without you.” 

44 But it is better so. I shall see you again; for 
you and I must always be good friends. Perhaps 
< I may be of use to you in this new life; but just 
; now it is best that I should take myself away.” 

Saying this, Maxwell, prompted by some old 

1 habit of politeness, learned on the Continent, 
lifted Mrs. Hale's hand to his lips, and kissed it, 
greatly to her amazement; but the act left a little 
flutter of vanity behind, that would have been 
amusing or pathetic, according to the beholder’ a 
own character. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Houk after hour, Mrs. Hale sat on that luxuri¬ 
ous sofa, weary with travel, faint with the hunger 
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of which she was unconscious, and too much 
disturbed for the sleep she longed to find, but 
whioh only rocked her Into a minute of forget* 
fblness from which she was aroused with a start 
by the faintest noise. Thus two dreary hours 
passed before she was fUlly aroused by the noise 
of a carriage stopping suddenly, followed by the 
mingled sound of voices and footsteps in the hall. 
The old woman sat upright, holding her breath 
and looking with frightened eyes at the door, 
when Seth Hale came in, followed by Mrs. Bur¬ 
bank Norton) muffled in an opera-cloak of richly- 
embossed whket veltet, and with a scarf of fine 
lace over her bead: 

The old woman, sitting there in the dreamy 
.twilight of the room, arose to meet her son, 
trembling from head to foot, from fatigue and 
vague dread of *an unwelcome reception, which 
had fastened its painfol hold on her in those 
hours of waiting. 

44 Seth, my son !” 

Hale heard these broken words coming, as It 
teemed, out of the distance, and turned suddenly. 

44 Mother! mother! You here?” 

There was surprise, gladness, and an impulse 
ef welcome in his tone, that warmed the heart in 
that old woman’s bosom; but, before she could 
answer 44 Yes, my son, it is your mother,’' a 
swift glance from Mrs. Norton, foil Of Contemp¬ 
tuous surprise, chilled the warm impulse; and he 
said, almost roughly :*■* 

44 But how cable you to leave home ? At your 
age, it was dangerous.” 

Mrs. Halo drew back a step, and fastened her 
grieved eyes upon him, with a look that was fall 
of reproach he could not help feeling. 

“Are you sorry that I am here?” she sadd, 
with pathetic simplicity. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton saw that the struggle 
between a warm kindly nature and her influence 
waa likely to end in defoat, while those wistful 
old eyes were pleading for a welcome, and, 
with her usual subtle adroitness, stepped in as 
a mediator. 

44 Permit me to woloome you,” she said, throw¬ 
ing off her cloak; and coming forward with the 
laoe scarf still floating about her head like a 
saint’s halo. 44 The pleasure of this surprise has 
quite bewildered Mr. Hale. Strong men never 
ean express their feelings properly. It is only 
women who find adequate language for the 
sympathy they feel.” 

Mrs. Hale allowed her hand to be taken, and 
dropped after an insidious pressure; but she 
gave no other response to this greeting, for the 
unconquerable antagonism of opposing natures 
lay between the two women, and the repulsion of 


I Mrs. Hale was too strong even for the subtle 
caresses with which the younger person sought 
to place herself between the mother and son. It 
was Mrs. Norton’s policy always to patronize 

I those she could not subdue, and 9he was taking 
the heavenly part of a mediator with wonderful 
skill, when Amy came into the room. With a 
joyfhl cry, such as had not escaped her lips since 
she left the mountains, the girl sprang forward: 

44 Oh, grandmamma! Oh, you blessed old 
granny! Where did you $ome from ? Have you 
just dropped down from heaven, because I wanted 
you so?” 

The old woman held out both hands, trembling 
in their lisle-thread gloves, and clasped the radiant 
girl to her bosom with an impulse of overpowering 

I tenderness. Then she held her back at arm’s 
length, and fixed a gaze of yearning anxiety 
on her free. 

“Amy! Amy!” 

The girl’s eyes were foil of joy. The pearls rose 
and foil around her throat as the quick breath 
panted through it. 

44 You can look me in the flice, Amy—you can 
: look me in the face just as you did when I could 
lift yob up from the cradle with nothing but sleep 
! or ftin in your eyes. There, there, don’t you feel 
J that I am kissing and holding you in my arms 
} just as I did then ?” 

| She was kissing that fhir young fiice with Bps 
\ that quivered with intense thankfulness; for the 
\ first time in months her heart seemed unlocked 
| from some iron chain that had weighed it down. 
! She held the girl close; she smoothed back the 
soft crimps of her hair with both hands, and 
j planted fresh kisses on the smooth white fore- 
| head, both crying and smiling through their tears 
5 all the time. 

i Seth Hale looked on, and his heart yearned 
| to complete the group, and circle them both m 
1 his embrace; but Mrs. Norton stood by, with 
that smile, soft as it was false, looking into his 
| face. 

j 44 How touching! how picturesque!” she said; 
| 44 but a little too gushing for the society we have 
| just left.” 

| “They love each other dearly; and I love 
| them,” answered Hale, aroused to a sense of his 
! own humanity. 44 It is genuine human nature, 
\ anyway.” 

! “ So touching, that, one almost wishes we had 
more of it in society; but such feelings are too 
sacred for display. Their suppression becomes 
> intensely painful—I know that from experience. 
| We women especially are compelled to hide our 
\ best emotions.” 

Mrs. Norton laid her hand, still covered with 
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its long glove nearly to the elbow, on Seth Hale's 
arm, and emphasized these words with a slight 
pressure. 

Hale yielded his better self to the touch, and 
looked down into that enticing (ace with renewed 
fascination. 

“The woman is to be envied who dares to 
express all she feels,” murmured the almost- 
tremulous lips on which he gazed. “Can you 
blame me, then, that 1 feel the difference ?” 

“The difference?” repeated Hale, turning 
away from the two beings that should have been 
dearest to him. “ Nothing can be greater than 
that. Of course, I love them; but you—you—” 

The lady withdrew her hand, on which his had 
fallen with a fierce pressure. 

“You forget yourself,” she murmured; “you 
forget—” 

“No; that I never do. The thought of jit 
harasses me continually. Right or wrong, I can¬ 
not help that,” exclaimed Ilale, driven out of all 
caution by these nicely-arranged looks and words. 

Mrs. Norton sighed so heavily that the lace 
scarf falling over her bosom rose and fell like 
snow sifted by the wind. 

“ Go to your mother,” she whispered; “ I have 
no right, no power, to keep you from her. 
Indeed, I feel like an intruder.” 

Here Mrs. Norton retired deeper into the 
shadows in which she had judiciously retreated 
before this conversation commenced, and from 
which Hale fancied that he heard a faint sob 
os he went toward his mother. 

“Come now,” he said, with forced hilarity: 
“have either of you any idea how late it is? 
Just remember how completely tired out mother 
must be, Amy.” 

“ I know; I know all about it,” said Amy; 
“ but it was so sudden, and I was so glad. Now, 
where is she to go ?” 

“ Into one of the north rooms, I should think,” 
interposed Mrs. Norton, coming into the light. 
“ Those with a southern exposure are all occu¬ 
pied, and—” 

“ My grandmother shall have the largest guest- 
chamber : that which opens both to the east and 
south,” Amy broke in, with prompt authority, 
that made Mrs. Norton catch her breath. “A 
door leads from that into my room, and it shall 
be left open always, that we can talk together the 
last thing at night and the first in the morning. 
Won’t that be # almost like the homestead, you 
precious old darling?” 

Here, Amy took that tired old face between 
both her hands, and kissed it again, while the 
father and son turned uneasily from the happy 
pair to the clouded lace of Mrs. Norton, who, for 


once, gave some evidence of the disturbance of 
temper this unexpected arrival had occasioned. 

She had intended to place the old lady and her 
grandchild as Ur apart as possible; but Amy’s 
prompt interference.had defeated that, and broken 
up the ooid self-control which gave this woman 
so much advantage over those of her sex who 
possessed less craft and more depth of feeling. 
Still, she did not lose aU self-control, but man¬ 
aged to shoot a little sting of patronage into the 
“good-night,” by.reqaesting Hale to support his 
mother as she went up the broad staircase to her 
bed-room. Of cowsp, all the pleasure of this 
attention was destroyed for the old lady by this 
suggestion, all the more because Seth Hale left 
his mother at her chamber-door, and went down 
to the reception-room again, where Mrs. Norton 
bad taken a despondent attitude on the sofa, and, % 
with both hands folded in her lap, and eyes full 
of mournful reproach, was waiting for his return. 

It was hard for A m 7 he entirely unselfish 
that night; her own fatigue was forgotten in the i 
delight of seeing her grandmother, and that I 
might have been some excuse for inattention to 
the extreme prostration of the old woman, who 
seemed almost to forget at herself when aU anxiety 
regarding her welcome had been removed. 

Again and again the girl had reproached 
herself for those little self-indoigeaces and 
almost unconscious ingratitude for all the affec¬ 
tion ft te care and loving servitude the grand¬ 
mother /had. bestowed on her. Often and often, 
in her splendid loneliness, she had resolved to 
give back love for love, care for care, and rever¬ 
ence for tenderness, if ever she found herself 
surrounded by such blessings again; but now, 
when they had so unexpectedly fallen upon her, 
it seemed impossible to give the dear old woman, 
up, even to needful sleep. The gjrl was so fbll 
of happiness that she fluttered around that noble 
chamber like a bird guarding its nest: all the 
attentions which she had been in the habit of 
receiving must now be rendered to this welcome 
guest. She took off the old lady’s bonnet and 
laid it away carefully, as if it had been a 
crown, loosened her traveling-dress and shook 
the dust from it, careless of the Oriental rug or 
superb draperies, that seemed to her just then 
scarcely good enough to receive the dust from her 
grandmother’s garments, which she folded awaj 
as if made of velvet. 

No baggage had reached the house as yet; 

Mrs. Hale’s bandbox and hair-trunk rested at the 
station, and had not challenged the contempt of 
her son’B menials. Amy brought a night-gown, 
daintily frilled and embroidered, from her own 
wardrobe, robbed her ivory set of its brush and 
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comb, and prepared to make her guest comfort¬ 
able for the night. She took a little pride in this, 
and engaged the old lady’s bewilderment when 
she took the sham ruffles and erntfroidered mono¬ 
grams from the pillows, folded the coverlet of 
Japanese silk, heavy with embroidered flowers, 
and left the bed white as snow, over which a 
cloud of lace fell from a small canopy overhead 
to the rug. Mrs. Hale took the night-gown, 
stopped to examine its fine needlework, and then 
retreated shyly behind this cloud of lace, whence 
she came out clad in white from head to foot, j 
looking modestly ashamed, even with no eyes but 
those of her grandchild upon her. 

This luxurious preparation for bed quite bewil- ; 
dered her. When her feet sank into the moss-like 
fabric of the rug, she looked down, afraid that 
she had trodden on something precious, and ; 
mo*ed to the border of precious wood inlaid, 
beyond the rug, with a sense of relief. 

Amy saw all this with smiling satisfaction. The 
old lady looked So nice and dainty in her white 
gown that she felt proud both of it and her. 

“Come,” she said, after awhile; down 

here, while I brush your hair and put some 
cologne on your face—it rests one so.” 

Mrs. Hale seated herself in the cushioned ; 
dressing-chair, submissive as a child, and allowed 
Aniy to brush out her gray hair till a sense of 
rest fulness, sweet as sleep, fell upon her. 

“ Now,” said Amy, twisting the soft gray rope 
around the bead it adorned thickly almost as 
when in youth it had been worn after the same j 
fashion, “you look like a dear old queen,'with ; 
her crown on, and shall go to bed under a 
canopy, as queens do.” 

Mrs. Hale assented to this with a rather weary 
smile, and, seized with her old habit of thrift, got 
up, and, moving toward the gas-jet, blew it out, 
before Amy could stop her or explain the danger 
of such economy. Puzzled by all these modern 
improvements, the old lady found her way back 
to bed completely worn out and half frightened. 

It was here that Amy's old selfishness displayed > 
itself again in a modified form; but inexcusable, j 


considering the long day and night of fatigue 
through which the traveler had passed. 

During broken snatches of talk that had 
escaped Mrs. Hale while she was undressing, 
Amy had caught a name that made her heart 
leap, aad filled her with a burning desire to hear 
it again, and learn how it came to be on her 
grandmother's Ups in that strange way. The 
light was out, and this gave her courage. 

“ € rand mamma,” she said, softly, “you said 
something about—about a friend of ours; if you 
are not too sleepy, tell me about him.” 

“A friend of ours? Did I mention neighbor 
Tuttle, and how good he was to me?” 

“Tuttle? No. I—I never thought of him. 
It was Mr.—Mr. Maxwell you mentioned, as if 
somehow you had been talking with him. But 
how could that be?” 

“ Oh—Mr. Maxwell. I had forgotten all about 
him; besides, you dislike him-so: but he was 
wonderfully good to me, and I do think you 
ought to forgive him, if it were only for his 
kindness in coming here vfith me. 1 mightn't 
have got in but for him.” 

“Oh, grandmother! tell me about it.” 

In a broken and very disjointed fashion, Mrs. 
Hale did tell all that had happened to her at the 
White House, and gave her conversation with 
Maxwell to the girl, who listened with breathless 
anxiety till the last word broke on the old 
woman’s closed Ups. 

“ Oh, grandmamma! grandmamma! I have got 
something to tell you. It is durk, and 1 must 
tell you now. I am so unhappy—1 have done so 
wrong—that sometimes it seems as if my heart 
would break—” 

There was no answer. 

“Oh, grandma! don’t go to sleep till I have 
told you,” pleaded the girl, inspired to desperate 
courage by the darkness. 

Still no answer. The tired old woman was 
sound asleep, and even the passionate sobs and 
tears into which the girl fell had no power to 
awake her. 

[to bx continued.] 


POET AND ARTIST. 

BT BENNETT BELLMAN. 


ASTIST. 

You aro a poet? Ah! and you would chase 
This flying phantom—beauty—to the end ? 

I tell you, fir, it if a foolish race. 

Sit down, like me, and feet, my poet friend. 

FOR. 

You chase her also; but by different means 
You would attempt to take her. She la coy. 


You with your colors to picture her, and I 
Words which are colors. Sit you down, my boy. 

ARTI8T. 

See you the beauty of those sunset clouds ? 

Hear you the music of those singing birds? 

We cannot on the canras catch the one, 

Or other in a woven net of words. 
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plait; this is oontinued all around the skirt. 
These kilts are mounted upon a foundation-skirt 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of elephant-gray 
cashmere, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
The skirt is first banded on the bottom with 
three graduated rows of the yelvet ribbon, at 
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yards of doublo-fold material, or from twenty to 
twenty-four yards of silk : it depends upon tbc 
width. This model would bo very pretty in any 
light-colored cashmere or nun’s-veiling for an 
evening-dress for a young girl. 

No. 3—Is a pretty wrap for a girl of ten to 
eleven years. It is made of cheviot or plain 
tweed. It is, first, a simple sacque, with a full- 
plaited skirt at the back, with sleeves. Over 
this, the cape—which is gathered at the neck, 
| and draped at the back by a large bow of satin 
j or velvet ribbon—will require four and a half 
j yards of cheviot, two yards of ribbon, and six 
j buttons. 

\ No. A —Is an evening-costume, of figured ami 
| plain material: either in foulard silks, or figured 
| delaine with plain nun’s-veiling, or figured and 
! plain mull. The underskirt, waist, and sleeves 
\ are of the figured material. The skirt is kilt- 
\ 


is looped at the sides, forming paniers, and the j 
trimming of velvet ribbon posses around the neck j 
at the back, down the fronts, and up the sides of i 
the frout as far as the side-seams. The fullness j 
of the bock-drapery is arranged in large puffs, i 
From twelve to fourteen yards of cashmere will \ 
be required, and three pieces of velvet ribbons 
of graduated widths. Cuffs of three rows of the i 
ribbon will be in better taste than the solid cuffs 
of velvet given in the illustration. Small jet or \ 
velvet buttons. 

No. *2 —Is a house-dress, of figured silk or > 
woolens. It has a box-plaited kilt skirt, which 
is mounted upon a foundation of silesia or crino-: 
line, faced on the otttaide, as described in No. 1. 
The waist of this costume is round at the back I 
and pointed in front, like the old-fashioned style 
of our grandmothers. The tunic is plaited into < 
the waist in front, plain on the hips, and then \ 
the apren-front is caught up, and 
helps to fill in the back-drapery, 
which is plaited very full into the 
waist flf tlie back, and falls in one 
large puff from the waist. 
sleeves with the high shoulder-full¬ 
ness. The cuffs and colUr are of 
velvet, also the waistband. Rather 
large metal buttons are used upon 
this oostume. Twelve to fourteen 


No. 4. 


No. 3. 
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plaited to the waist all around. The waist is 
pointed back and front, cut heart-Bhaped in front, 
and open. The material is put on the waist to 
iorm a full plastron, which is gathered into the 
long point in front. Open sleeves; these, how¬ 
ever, are optional. We give the preference to 
elbow-sleeves, tight, and a fall of laoe as trim- 
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is not desired, the fullness of the back-drapery 
can be arranged in irregular puffs, making a short 
costume. 

No. 6—Is a mourning-costume, of crfcpe and 
silk. The under or foundation skirt is of silk— 


ming. The tunic and train are of the plain ma¬ 
terial. In front, it forms a deep point, and is 
plaited high on the hips. The back-drapery falls 
plain, and must be lined either with the figured 
material, or with plain surah or taffetas to match. 
Ten to twelve yards of the figured material, and 
six yards of plain, will be required. If the train 


No. 7. 


No. 5. 



polonaise: with supplement. 
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an old ailk skirt is most desirable; on to this f . No. 6.—For a little boy of three to four years, 
two narrow knife-plaited ruffles are first placed, j we hare a costume of twilled flannel. The skirt 
and over this foundation-skill the crfepe is j is edged with a band of velvet, and box-plaited 
adjusted, having the edge cut in deep tabs, j on to a petticoat-body. The blouse-waist has a 
which are lined with silk, and then turned up \ rolling collar, ending in pointed revers in front, 
as seen. The tunic is of the plain silk, simply ' worn over a skirt-waist with lace ruffles. Velvet 
hemmed, and forms an apron-front, with a deep j cuffs. 

puflf at the back. The bodice is a plain tight- j No. 7.—For a little girl of five to six years, we 
fitting basque, trimmed down the fronts and all \ give a new model for a street-wrap, to be made 
around with a wide band of crfcpe cut on the j of a light-drab cloth. It is a tight-fitting coat, 
bias. Cuffs to match. Five yards of crfepe, and \ with kilt-plaits at the back. A shoulder-cape, 
twelve to fourteen yards of silk, for basque, j with velvet collar, is adjustable. The collar is 
tunic, and knife-plaitings. This does not allow S attached to the coat, and the cape ties under, 
for the foundation-skirt. Many ladies have either \ Cuffs, pockets, and band above the back kilts, 
an old black silk, or some light-texture woolen j are all of velvet, 
goods, for the foundation. j 


POLONAISE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT KMILV H. MAY. 


// 



We give here, in answer to numerous requests, 
Vot. LXXXVL—16. 


an illustration of a stylish Polonaise. Folded 
in with the number is a Supplement, with full- 
size diagrams, from which to cut it out. The 
polonaise consists of three pieces, viz: 

1. —Half of Front. 

2. —Half of Back. 

3. —Sleeve. 

Be particular to notice that No. 1 contains the 
darts for the bust and one under the arm. Also 
that No. 2 has the entire ftillncss in width, but 
that the complete length is not given, the sheet of 
paper not being long enough: this, however, is of 
no moment, as what should be the length is given 
in inches, and all that has to be done to this part 
of the pattern is to continue it: these inches are 
marked, as will be seen, upon the back seam of 
the skirt of the polonaise from F—which is 
forty-six inches. The length of the front is 
also marked as fifty-two inches from the neck. 

The notches show where the plaits to form the 
drapery at the hips are to be placed. There are 
also four plaits on the front seam, making the 
drapery across the Apron. Small plaits are laid 
all along the edge of the polonaise, when com¬ 
pleted, to make it hoop under. It is not hemmed, 
only bqund over the plaits. The width of^ both 
front and back is given. 

Polonaises, we may add, are not nearly as fash¬ 
ionable as they were, but are still made up never¬ 
theless, to please ladies who still fancy them. In 
many respects, however, they are advantageous; 
and hence their popularity. The one we give is 
the very latest in style, and is more in keeping 
with the prevailing fashions, in other respects, 
than they generally are. 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS, Etc. 


BT MBS. JAKE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, j can he worked in crochet. We are constantly 
printed in the appropriate colors, for a tidy on \ asked for these patterns, proving how very pop- 
Java canvas. Or, if preferred, the same design J uiar they are. 


DESIGN FOR PINCUSHION. 

BY MRB. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, In the front of the number, a design < thorns would have, which are about the same 
for the centre of a Pincushion: to be worked in | size as rice. 

thick muslin appliquS, on thin muslin or net. Or j Still another method of working this pin- 
it may be, if preferred, of white silk appliqud on { cushion is effective. Draw the design with 
satin. Or the coral part of the design may be ! carbon-paper, on white or 6cru cloth, or fine 
traced on blue satin, and filled in wkh thorn- flannel or merino, and, with ingrain scarlet 
coral, stuck on with, glue^ Ladies who have [ crewel, embroider the design in Kensington- 
applied rice, and varnished it over with sealing- \ stitch. The black circles are for large-headed 
wax varnish, will judge of the effect that coral- \ block pins. 


EMBROIDERY IN CHAIN-STITCH, Etc. 

BY HRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design ^ done in two shades of blue. It also looks very 
which may be worked either in chain-stitch or in \ well in white cotton, on a child's white or 
Kensington-stitch. The pattern may be used for j colored dress. If it is used for a flounce or 
quite a variety of purposes. Originally it was ruffle, the edge should be scalloped in buttonhole- 
intended for the ruffle of a dress, and was 1 stitch. 


DESIGN OF TEA-ROSES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design > the engraved strokes are the darkest. The stems 
of Tea-roses, for outline-work, or painting, or) of red. green, and brown crewel; the leaves of 
for embroidering on pale-green sateen, or oat- | dark bro nr e-green crewel; the veins of dark- 
meal cloth. The design is transferred with \ brown silk; the heather of a purple-red, mixed 

carbon-paper. The colors of the silks aro two \ with green. The butterflies are: one with pale- 

shades of yellow, one being very pale, the other j blue wings ; the other of sulphur-color, with black 
darker, and one shade of gold-brown. The •; spots. 

lightest portion of the roses in the pale tint, \ The design would also be suitable for painting 

then the whole embroidered with the dark shade, j on a terra-cotta vase or oval tray of wood. Similar 
and the red gold-brown to be worked in where • colors to be used. 

( 262 ) 
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TEA-CLOTH OF BUTCH EE’S-LINEN. 



This cloth is designed for a small fire-o’clock 1 in red and blue, in cross-stitch; the tiny upper 
tea-table. It is square, and the size of the top is < and outside borders in outline. The birds and 
determined by the size of the table for which it < branches may also be done in outline, if preferred, 
is designed; then a small border is worked all \ The edge of the linen is fringed out and then 
around in outline with red and blue French j knotted to form the heading. These table-ooYers 
working-cottons. The outside border is also done ! wash well, if done in the working-cottons. 


DESIGNS IN CROSS-STITCH. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Two designs, one of a heron, the other of a | The color of the washing-cotton should be gray 
rabbit, for working in cross-stitch, on tea-cloths, \ or black for the rabbit, and white and red for the 
children’s bibs, etc. ' heron. 

(263) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SCREEN. 


BT MBS. JAKE WEAVER, 



We give a pretty design for a screen, to be 
embroidered upon grass-linen. The bunch in 
the middle is in silk. The rosebuds are in 
three shades of pink, the forget-me-not in 
three shades of blue, the leaves in olive-green, 
the stalks brown. The surrounding pattern 
is worked in yellow silk cord, piqu£e with 
cerise. The rest is in point-russe blue stars, 
crossed with yellow and olive palm-leares. 
The canvas is lined with taffetas and mounted 
silk, cord, and tassels. 
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RICK-RACK WORK. 


BT UBS. J1N1 WliVBB. 



j 

We have been Asked for % description of what 
| is called ** Rtek-Raok work.” It is done as fol- 
: lows, the materials being braid and cotton. We 

■ give an engraving of the work, part finished, 

| part lmlf-done y in order to make the text better 
| understood: though the description, even without 
• it, is clear enough, we think. 

With ooarse serpentine braid, use No. 24 
i cotton; with the fine braid, use No. 40 cotton. 

| Count t welve points, fasten the twelfth and the 
; first securely together, forming a circle, then 
| run the thread around underneath to the next 
\ inside ]>oint; fasten this to the point opposite, 
j forming a circle with eight points turning 
| towards the centre. Throw the thread over as 
< in working a buttonhole, and catch the first 
; point, ho continuing until the eight points ore 
f worked up; then do not take the thread down 
\ to where the two points are sewed together, but 
j right across to the first buttonhole point, thus 
f forming a complete circle. Next, twist the needle 
: t wice around each of the threads between the 
\ points; when you reach the starting-point, draw 
\ up the t bread to the required size, taking care 
not to draw too tight Twist twice around the 

■ single thread you will see, and fasten to where 
the two points are sewed. This forms one-half of 

« the inserting; to form the other half, leave the 
three upper points clear, and from the fourth 
\ count twelve and proceed like first wheel. 

If you look at the pattern, you will see the 
proper point; and if you follow, point by point, 
you cannot fail to do the work correctly. 


( 263 ) 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Lawx-Tkx.ms Drkmu.—A fair correspondent wishes to 
know what is a pretty lawn-tennis dress. In reply, we 
would say that almost any costume, which gives free move¬ 
ment to the limbs, will do. Unquestionably, the best dress 
would be a Garibaldi skirt, and a plain skirt as light as 
possible. Some ladies have even gone so far as to say that 
lawn-tennis should bo played without corsets. In the hot 
dry summer climate of the United States, it is a game almost 
too violent and fatiguiug for girls. But if lawn-tennis is to 
be played, and a pretty dress is wanted, then fine flannel is 
the best material. There is a light make, in various shades 
and designs, sold especially, in our larger cities, as lawn- 
tennis flannel. It comes striped and spotted, as well as plain- 
colored and small-checked. Most of the costumes are made 
with plain skirts, mounted into gathers at the edge of a deep 
band, which passes over the hips. A tacked breadth, scarf 
shapo, passes over the hips and falls into fullness down the 
hack of the skirt. The tucks are flat and horizontal, and 
end where the fullness commences at the back. The bodice 
is either a Norfolk jacket or tight-fitting, with round short 
basque. The skirt is sometimes tucked, or trimmed with 
rows of narrow braid, as many as six dozen rows being occa¬ 
sionally laid on. AU sorts of fancy braids are used. With 
a plain skirt quite from the waist, the fullness is at the sides 
and back; and the tunic, cut open in front and looped at 
the back, is often lined with another color, and turned back 
to show it. A bow of ribbon, appearing to tie back the lined 
tunic, is plaoed Just below the waist This is done in nun's- 
veiling and alpaca; gray with dark-blue, and biscuit with 
brown, being favorite mixtures. Another style of making is 
to have a wido box-plaited skirt, and a polonaise consisting 
of full bodice and M puff” tunic. The puff tunic is put in fufl 
all round the waist, allowed to fall down half-way to the knees, 
and then turned under. This ouly looks well in soft ma¬ 
terials. The polonaise is first cut out straight, like a man's 
shirt, to the requisite depth, the tallness being gathered into 
the waist by a deep band to form the bodice, then secured 
on the hips by two or throe rows of gauging, and then fall¬ 
ing in its natural tallness below. This costume suits a 
■light figure especially. Dark-blue nuu's-veiling, with red 
rings or spots, is fashionable; also very pale caft-ao-lait, 
called by some mushroom, with dark-red or brown. Cam¬ 
brics and zephyrs of all kinds are worn for oool tennis 
dresses, but not to such an extent as the flannel or nun's- 
veiling. There is a now material, called cashmere serge, 
with colored chenille dots over It, which is stsod as a tunic, 
waistcoat, and cufla, or as a short basqued Jacket over a 
plain material skirt. After all, as we said recently, lawn- 
tennis, as a lady's game, is inferior to croquet At croquet 
the fair player may wear what she pleases, strike pictur¬ 
esque attitudes, go through the game without hurry, and 
hold sweet confidential chat between the hits. At tennis 
there is no confidential chatting. Croquet is certainly 
slower than tennis to good players of the last game, but 
not slower titan tennis as played by some young ladies, and 
is vastly more ladylike. 

A Small Piece or Ice nr Milk mokes it a very pleasant 
drink for an invalid, whereas milk alone will make him 
thirsty. If yon have no ice, and are giving a patient milk 
to drink, add a little water to it: cold fresh spring-water 
being the best, if attainable. 

( 206 ) 


To Avoid or Cube Tam.—I t Is much easier to avoid 
being tanned than to cure It. To prevent tan, rub the face, 
throat, arms, etc^ with almond-oil or cold-cream before 
going out, rubbing it well in with the hand till the face is 
perfectly free from its trsoes and becomes dull like kid, and 
not shining. Some ladies use powder to prevent tan. In 
this case, dust the powder over face, neck, and hands. 
There is a preparation, called Pomade de Seville, said to be 
good for removing tan and freckles. This ;tornado is com¬ 
posed of equal parts of lemon-juice and the whitos of eggs. 
The whole is beaten together in a varnished earthen pot, 
set over a slow fire, and stirred with a wooden spoon till it 
acquires the consistency of soft pomatum. This gives a fine 
lustre to the complexion, wm are told, when left on all night. 

The Natioxal Character of this magazine Is a point 
that should not be overlooked. Take this number and the 
last, for examples. In the August number were stories of 
New England, Virginia, Louisiana, etc., etc.; all original, 
aud all full of local color. In this number are tales of 
New England life, the Middle States, Virginia, Louisiana, 
etc., etc. In short, at different times, all sections are rep¬ 
resented, from California to Maine, from Massachusetts to 
Texas. We think this can be said of uo other magazine, at 
least to the same extent; and certainly of no other ladv's- 
book. Indeed, v Peterson ” is the only one that is either 
national or original, ou Its literary side. 

Bathixo, it is xow said, may be carriod to excess. 
best physicians thiuk that no very young person, nor very 
old one, should take a cold hath. Nor should any person 
with a teudency to heart-disease. Robust full-blood per¬ 
sons may take cold baths, for it acts as a tonic on such; but 
weakly persons it debilitates. It is » mistake to suppose 
that a profusion of water is uoccssary for bathing—that is, 
if cleanliness sloue is the object. Florence Nightingale 
says a person can bathe as well with a quart of water ee 
with a tubful. 

It is Not Too Early to begin talking to friends and 
neighbors about a club for 1885. Every year wc have letters 
that say: “ If I had only begun earlier, I could havo sent a 
club twice as big.” It is ouly necessary for us to say, that, 
as we have excelled in the past, so we shall in tbo future. 
Do not be deceived by bogus offers from worthless claptrap 
affairs. Our enormous edition enables us to give moons for 
the money, and of a better quality, than any other 

"It u a Bractt.”— flays tho Hopo (Ark.) Dispatch: 
“We are in receipt of Peterson's Magazine for July, and it 
is a beauty. Woll may it be termed ttie ladies' favorite, for 
thoy all think it the best and most tellable fashion journal 
in the country; and fashion Is the soul of tbo sox. It should 
be in every household, not only on account of its reliability 
as to fashion, but because of its pure literature.” 

Ax Old Black Silk Duns may be altered, to look quite 
like a now ono, by putting in laoe sleeves In place of the 
silk ono*, and adding iaoo as a Jabot, and other trimming*. 

“ The Gem or the Srasox.”— Tho Exeter (N. H.) P rotest 
says of our lost number: “It is tho gem of the aeaaoQ: 
t chaste, crystal! uc, and golden.” 
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A New Volume Began with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to thoee 
who do not wish back numbers. We stiff coniisms to 
offer a choioe collection of p r emiums as am imdmoeeeent to 
persons who get up deb*, viz: 

Tor a club of three, at 91.50 each, or J&50 in all, we will 
send, to the person getting up the club, a copy of our beau¬ 
tiful illustrated M Golden Gift,” or the large mezzotint 
(20x27 inches), M Tired Out” 

Many persona, however, prefer a copy of the magazine to 
any other kind of premium. To accommodate such, we 
offer to send an extra copy of the magazine, free, for a club 
of four, at £1.62% each: that is, £0.50 in all. Or a club of 
six, at £L50 each: that is, £9.00 in all. Or a club of ten, at 
11.40 each: that is, £14.00 in all. 

Still other persons like to earn, not only a free copy of 
the magazine, but one of the other premiums also. For 
such we offer as follows: For a club of five, at £1.00 each 
—that is, £8.00 in all—we will send an extra copy of the 
magazine, and either the “Golden Gift” or “Tired Out.” 
Or we will send the same premiums for a club of seven, 
at $1.50 each: that is, $10.50 in alL 

It is never too late to get up clubs, or subscribe for single 
copies. We can always supply back numbers to January, 
inclusive, when desired. Be particular, when remitting , to sag 
when pan wish to begin. Specimens sent gratis. 

“Guns Who It Is.” —In our August number, we gave, 
for our principal steel-engraving, “ Meetings Out,” a thor¬ 
oughly realistic subject, taken from cotemporary American 
life. In our present number, we give an ideal picture, 
“In Arcadia: Guess Who It Is,” full of classic and antique 
feeling. The picture, indeed, almost recalls the golden 
•ge, it is so idyllic. The artist is a very celebrated one, an 
Italian. 

Armlets or Bracelets are frequently worn, with short* 
sleeved evening-dresses, on the npper arm; but they look 
better nearer the shoulder than near the elbow. This is a 
pretty fashion on a protty arm. Short sleeves ore sometimes 
worn with long mitts, if the bodice of tlie dress is high; but 
this style is neither stylish nor becoming; whereas sleeves 
worn only to the elbow are very pretty, with pretty arms. 

To Remove Freckles. —One of our subscribers asks what 
is the best remedy for freckles. In our advertising pages, 
remedies for freckles have been, more than once, adver¬ 
tised. In addition, however, we may say that a good 
remedy for freckles is to take finely-powdered saltpetre and 
apply it to the freeklos by the finger, first moistening the 
finger and then dipping It in the powder. 

“ Fixkst aud Most Attractive.” —The Albion (Ind.) 
Kew Em says: “We certainly think that the July number 
of that excellent ladies' magazine, Peterson’s, is one of the 
finest and most attractive numbers that has ever appeared. 
The fashion articles and plates are unusually fine. The 
article on * Longfellow in Westminster Abbey* is well 
worth the entire subscription-price for a year.” 

Black Stockings are considered in better taste than 
colored ones with a white dress, except when the trimmings 
or ribbons are of some dark color, such aa dark red, bine, etc. 
In this case, the stockings may match the trimmings. But 
light blues, pinks, etc, are seldom worn uow, except with 
boll-dresses. 

Bxautt or Mind and Heart is even more desirable than 
beanty of face or form. The former, too, can be cultivated < 
much more easily than the latter. Be refined and womanly, } 
find of all, if you wish to charm. I 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Cot t ages. Hints on Economical Budding. Compiled md 
Edited bp A. W. Brmmer, Architect. 1 voL, 8eo. Ncto York 
(6 Actor Place)-. William T. Comstock.— The extravagance of 
architects, generally, is a universal complaint. Called iu 
to design a convenient yet pretty house, that shall not be 
too expensive, they seem to think, as a rule, that they can 
spend just as much money as they please, and that owners 
exist only to fill the architects' pockets and to carry out the 
architects' /ads. A book like this, under these circum¬ 
stances, is really a been to the public. It contains twenty- 
four plates of medium and low cost houses, contributed by 
different Now York architects, together with descriptive 
letter-press, giving practical suggestions for cottage-building. 
In addition, there is an extremely valuable chapter on the 
water-supply, drainage, sewerage, beating, ventilation, and 
other sanitary questions relating to country houses. This 
chapter is written by Wm. Paul Gerhard,the civil engineer. 
No person, who contemplates building a cottage, should Ikj 
without this book, for it will save much trouble and annoy¬ 
ance, and even more money. To such of our readers as 
live at a distance from a book-store, we would add that, for 
one dollar, the publisher will send the volume by mail, 
postage free, to any address. 

The San Rosario Ranch. Bp Mtmd Howe. 1 col, 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —This story belongs to the roman¬ 
tic school, and is the forerunner of that natural reaction, 
which is sure to set in soon against the analytical essays, 
miscalled novels, with which we have been inundated for 
several years. Miss Maud Howe is one of those in w hom 
the literary faculty runs, so to speak, in the blood; for her 
mother Is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and the author of 
“ Hr. Isaacs ” is her cousin. In “ The San Rosario Ranch ” 
the events never flag, and though they verge sometimes on 
improbability, this is bettor than that stagnation of incident 
whicli. In so many other novels, puts one to sleep. 

Princess Napraxine. Bp “Ostdo.” 1 col, 12 mo. Philadel¬ 
phia : J. B. Lippmcott A Co. —There are two kinds of novels 
which come from the pen of this author. One class’ is 
represented by “Bebee” and “Wanda,” the other by 
“ Chandos,” “ Moths,” etc. The present book holds a middle 
position between the two, with a leaning to the latter cl^ss. 
The character of the Princess is not a pleasant one. The 
whole story Is hopelessly cynical and sad. We are quite 
unable to understand why such fictions should be written. 

Miss Nancp. A Novel 1 voL, Ylmo. Philadelphia: David 
McKay. —This purports to be a novel of fashionable life in 
Philadelphia. But though evidently written by a womau, 
and an educated one, it is as evident that she knows very 
little about what she pretends to describe. As a mere story, 
too, the book is weak, and the heroine, to judge from her 
talk and her conduct, is anything but the fascinating and 
lovable girl she is represented to bo. Still “Mies Nancy,” 
here and there, quite sparkles out. 

The Countses of Monte-Cristo. I col., 8no. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is another addition to the 
popular “ Monte-Cristo ” series. The firm of T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers was the first one to have Dumas' “ Monte-Cristo ” 
translated into English; and it still maintains its ascendancy 
lty being the first to issue this reinarkablo series. The 
“Counten” is as full of exciting incidents os its predecessors, 
and is particularly suitable for summer reading. 

The Diet Question. Bp Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 1 rol., 
12 mo. New York: Fowler, Wells A Co. —A little treatise 
professing to show what we should eat, and why. It is 
taken from a larger work, “ Health in the Household,” by 
the same author. 

Tokology. A Book for Bterp Woman. Bp Alice B. Stock- 
ham, M. D. 1 voL, 8 vo. Chicago: Sanitary Publishing Co.— 
We havo here a conscientious treatise intended for mothers 
of families, and, so far as we can judge, a treatise pos¬ 
sessing unusual merit. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“Every Lady or Refinement Should Take This 
agazine.” —The newspapers, with one voice, continue 
npeuk of this magazine m the beat and cheapest of its 
ml. We give one, from hundreds of similar notices, as 
proof of this. Says the Ridgway (Pa.) Democrat: “For 
July, it is even better than usual, and especially remarkable 
for au article on ‘Longfellow and Westminster Abbey.’ 
Altogether, there is no lady's*book published that can 
compare with ‘Peterson’ in literary merit. The colored 
fadwou-plates, the colored patterns, and the half-hundred 
other illustrations for new dresses, embroidery, etc., etc., 
a:v likewise unequaled. The price of this popular maga¬ 
zine is but Two Dollars a Year, with great deductions to 
clubs. Every lady of refinement ought to take this magajsme.” 

What Shall We Wear?— The opening of another 
season brings to the front the inuch-vexing question of 
What to Wear. In answering this, we cannot do better 
than call attention to the over-popular Arcadia Velveteen 
and Woven Brochd, which proved so satisfactory last 
season, ami which, with its new patterns and varieties, 
will without doubt take the lead this season. Experience 
proves this to be liotli one of the most dressy as well as 
economical articles of dress-goods. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes a cooling drink, 
with water and sugar only. Try it. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

8JT Everything relating to this department should be 
addm*ed “ Puzzle Editor,” Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 40‘J, Marblehead, Mass. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

| Every Receipt in this Cook-Book hat bom Untied by a 

; practical housekeeper. 

{ MEATS. 

j Road Luck. —Clean and prepare them as other poultry. 

Crumb the inside of a small loaf of baker'»-bread, to which 
? add three ounces of butter, one largo onion chopped fine, 
? with pepper and salt to taste. Mix all well together. 
Season the ducks both inside and out with pepper aud salt 
Then fill them with the dressing, aud skewer tightly. 
:• Place them on the pun, back upward; dredge a little flour 
\ over, with wator sufficient to make gravy. When a nice 
; brown, turn them over. Baste frequently, and, when done, 
\ send to the table hot, and eat with cranberry-sauce, 
j To Cook Cold Slices of Tsoi.—Take a piece of veal that 
> has been roasted, but not overdone; cut it into thin slices; 
\ tako from it the skin aud gristle; put some butter over the 

I fire, with some chopped onions; fry them a little, then 
shake some.flour over them; shake tbo pan round, and put 
in some veal-stock gravy, a bunch of sweet herbs, aud sums 
spice; put them in the veal with the yolks of two eggs; beat 
up with milk, a grated nutmeg, some parsley shred small, 
<i some lemon-peel grated, and a little juice; stir it one way 
} till it is thick and smooth, and put it in the dish. 


Answers to Puzzles in August Number. 

No. 249. 

Henrietta, Astrakhan, Peace, Skye, Clear, Fair weather, 
Orgau, Pearl, Cologne. 

No. 250. 
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CANE 


> To Stew a Chicken.—Two hours before It is wanted, put 
j on the fire, in a saucepan, a quart of water, a small onion 
< chopped fine, pepper aud salt, and lot it simmer. Cut up a 
‘ chicken and lay it in fresh water. An hour before dinner, 
v put it in the broth that has l>een simmering. When about 




to be disbtxl, stir in a quarter of a pound of butter, well 
rolled iu flour, uud a teacupful of cream. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato Fricandeau .—Get some slices of veal cutlets, pound 
and wash them, season them with pepper and salt, and fry 
them slowly till they are done. They shonld he of a light- 
brown on both sides. Stew some tomatoes very drv, strain 
them through a sieve to get out all the seeds, pour the pulp 
into the gravy after the meat has been taken out, and 
thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Pour this 
over the meat, and sene it hot. 

Keeping Tomatoes .—Tomatoes picked when just ripe, and 
with a portion of the stems retained, and at once covered 
with a brine comjjosed of a teacupful of salt dissolved in a 
gallon of water, can be kept nearly all the year without 
noticeable loss of fresh Hess of taste. 

Coin Oysters .—Grate young sweet-corn into a dish, and, 
to a pint, add one egg, a very small teacupful of flour, half 
a gill of cream, and a teusjmonfnl of salt. Mix well 
together, and fry, dropping it from the spoon, in boiling 
lard. 

Baked Tomatoes .—Put some tomatoes Into a pan, with a 
small lump of butter on each. Put them In the oven, 
and bake them till the skin shrivels. Serve them hot. 
Each person at the table dresses them on his own plate. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Charlotte .—Cut from a household-loaf a number of 
slices of uniform thickness, one-quarter to three-eighths of 


t an inch; butter a plain mold and all the slices of bread; 


ALES l shape one of them round to fit the bottom of the mold, and 

NEAP c another one for the top: cut the rest in pieces an inch wide, 

ESPY' > and the height of the mold iu length; lay one of the round 
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pieces at the bottom of the mold, and line the sides with \ 
the small pieces, carefully smearing the edges with white j 
of egg, so as to make them well hold together. Stew a j 
quantity of apples with plenty of brown sugar, a little j 
water, the juice and the thin rind of a lemon, and a piece ) 
of cinnamon; when thoroughly done, pass them through a ) 
hair-stave; fill the mold with this pur£e, put on the round j 
slice of bread for the cover, and set in a quick oven for j 
about an hour and a half. j 

Herodotus Pudding .—*Chop finely eight ounces of suet, 
and one-half pound of good figs; mix with these one-half j 
pound of breadcrumb, six ounces of moist sugar, half a \ 
saltspoonful of salt, three eggs, and nutmeg to taste; take j 
care that the eggs are well whisked; beat the mixture for j 
a few minutes, put it into a buttered mold, tie it down ^ 
with a floured cloth, and boil the pudding for five hours. 
Serve with wine-sauce. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i.— House-Dress, of Black Satin-Merveilleux. 
The skirt is short, and has a knife-plaiting around the 
bottom. It bos lengthwise puffings: bands of watered 
ribbon, or of jet trimming, would look well. The tunic 
is pot on in upright folds in front, is arranged in a large 
puff at the back, and falls in loug ends. Basque of red 
surah, opening in front over a spotted tulle, put in full. 
El bow-alcoves, edged with black lace. The bottom of the 
basque is trimmed with double folds of the silk, sewed on 
some distance apart, forming battlements. 

Fig. ii. — Garden-Pa rtt Dress, or Cream-Colored 
Figured Sateen. The skirt is full, and caught in gathered 
bunches at the bottom, which form a ruffle; this is edged 
with lace. The polonaise overdress has a full drapery on 
the left shoulder only. This crosses to the right side, 
where it is finished with a bow of red satin ribbon. The 
tunic is trimmed with white lace and red ribbon, and is 
draped irregularly. Cream-colored chip bat. trimmed with 
red ribbon and a large cluster of cherries. Sateen parasol 
like the dress, edged with lace, and trimmed with a bow of 
red ribbon. 

Fig. hi.—Eve?iino-Dre88, of Black Lace, oter Black 
Silk. The skirt is trimmed with many rows of Spanish 
lace. The tunic is also of Spanish lace in the piece, and is 
looped quite high over the left hip. Bows of black satin 
ribbon ornament the skirt here and there. The long 
cuirass-waist is of lace, plaited on the front, edged with 
black lace, and having a collar and jabot of the lace. 
Bleeves put in high at the shoulder, and reaching to the 
elbow. 

Fig. iv.—Visiting-Dress, of Blue Surah 8ilk ahd 
White Albatross. The blue skirt has a deep side-plaited 
flounce; above this are five narrow plaited ruffles, then a 
plain space of blue, then five more narrow ruffles, edged 
with white Moresque lace. The Princess overdress is worn 
over blue silk, has a trimming down the front of Moresque 
boe, is gathered up above the ruffles, and is but slightly 
draped at the back. A piece of lace forms a triangular 
pocket, which is trimmed with long loops of blue ribbon. 
Bonnet of white chip, lined with blue, and trimmed with 
blue and pink morning-glories. 

Fig. v.— House-Dress, of White Camkl's-Hair. The 
skirt is made with tucks. The tunic is shawl-shaped, deep 
In front, draped high on the left hip, and falling in a 
waterfall-skirt at the back. The bodice Is full In front, 
pointed, and finished with a white ribbon. Sleeves high 
and wide at the shoulders. Wide collar and jabot of 
eecorial lace. 

Figs, vi and tii.—Front and Back of House or 
Walki no Drfss, of Gray Cashmere and Gray Bboch£. 
The broche skirt is plain but full at the back. The tunic 


.and bodice are of gray cashmere. The tunic crosses the 
front in Dill folds, is slightly looped at one side, and falls 
in full plain folds at the back. The bodice is laid in folds 
at the back. The waistcoat and cuffs are of the broch6. 
Sleeves high at the shoulder. 

Fig. vhi. — Walking-Dress, or Dark-Blue Cloth. Thto 
skirt is ornamented with several rows of black braid. Th4 
tunic is full and draped. The jacket is of dark-blue cloth, 
and is ornamented with rows of black braid. The pockets 
and cuffs are also braided. Cream • colored straw hat, 
trimmed with dark-blue velvet and cream-colored feathers. 

Fio. ix.—House-Dress, or Plain Black Silk and Black 
Broch£. The skirt is of the broclta, edged with three 
narrow plaitings of plain black silk. The tunic is of 
plain black silk, opening on the left side near the front, 
is gracefully draped, and is gathered to the bodice. The 
plain round basque-bodice is fastened beneath a draping 
of the plain silk, which passes from the right shoulder 
to the left side of the waist, where it is fastened by a jet 
ornament. Velvet collar and cuffs. 

Fig. x.— House-Dress, of Pale-Lilac Cashmere. The 
skirt has a very narrow kilting at the bottom. The three 
flounces have a scalloped border, worked in buttonliole- 
stitch with pale-pink silk. The tunic, which is quite full 
at the back, is ornamented in the samo way. The basque- 
boil ice is also edged with buttonhole-stitch down the front 
and around the bottom. 

Fio. xi.— New Fall Mantle, hade of Black Silk, 
trimmed w-ith black jet and lace. 

Fig. xii.—Collarette, of Black Velvet, edged with 
Mechlin lace. 

Fio. xiii.— Walking-Dress, or Dark-Green Cashmere. 
The skirt is edged with two knife-plaitings; above these are 
several tucks. The very full tunic baa the bottom edge 
turned underneath, and Is rather elaborately draped. It 
is quite impossible to describe the draping worn at present: 
It must be done on the figure. The waist has one rover, 
collar, and cuffs of dark-green velvet. Three straits of 
velvet ribbon, with small loop-bows, ornament the loft front 
of the dress. Dark-green straw hat, trimmed with velvet 
bows. 

Fio. xiv.—Pelerine-Mantle, of Black Ottoman Silk. 
| The frout is slightly adjusted to the figure, is shorter at 
the back, where there is a plaiting of the silk inserted. 
The upper part of the pelerine forms the sleeves, ia drawn 
back, and fastened by a be*' of ribbon. The mantle is 
trimmed with a thick niching of silk, with jet beads 
sewed profusely in the niching. 

Fig. xv.—Collar and Cuffs, of Linen, cut in deep scal¬ 
lops, with a row of open-work above the scallops. 

Fio. xvi.—New Fall Bonnet, of Black Net, beaded 
with black cut jet. The pointed front is filled in with a 
niching edged with jet. Full dark-red aigrettes. 

Fio. xvii.—New 8tylk or Dressing the Hair, which is 
combed up from the nock, and made in one small loose puff 
at the back, and in one much larger one on the front of 
the head. 

Fio. xviii.—Fall Hat, or Chestnut-Colored Straw-, 
faced with seal-brown velvet. A loose fold of the brown 
velvet around the crown. Large bow, of chestnut and 
seal-brown colored velvet, on the crown. 

General Remarks.— Good dressing is now so much a 
matter of individual taste, that it is becoming more diffi¬ 
cult every season to say wrbat is decidedly new. If a few 
cardinal points are strictly adhered to, the various trim¬ 
mings, looping*, cuts, and materials may bo of what 
character one pleases. Long dresses, even for the house, 

> are not now necessary; but it must be borne in mind that 

> for a middle-aged woman long dresses are more dignified- 
| looking and more becoming. But all skirts fall flut in 
; front, and are puffed at the back; too much tournure, 

however, is in bad taste. Skirts may be much or little 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.-CHILDREN'S FASHIONS 


trimmed, a» funcy may dictate. Waists may be pointed or 
round. Muutiee or jackets may be worn, and either long 
or short. Bonnets are nearly all small, dose to the head, 
eocoept in front, where many of them come up to a point, 
and are trimmed as described in our August number. 

Tests are worn by many, especially young ladies. 

Cleeses are still worn high at the shoulders; but many 
are made broader at the top than they were a year ago. 
The new colors are too numerous and of too peculiar 
shades to describe; but anything is fashionable, except the 
very vivid blues, greens, purples, efcx, etc,, which were so 
liked many years ago. 

The hair , in Paris, is worn very high, with the puffs 
a little on one side, the opposite side being filled in with 
bows of ribbon and aigrettes, according to circumstances. 
A bow of gauze ribbon, fringed out at the odges, is a pretty 
ornament for a young girl when she does not wear a 
flower. For balls, round wreaths, the thick part worn at 
the back of the head, are fashionable. 

Long Stmlish lid gloves are still worn for visiting, dinner, 
and evening parties. They are no longer worn over 
sleeves, however, but are thrust under them for out-of-door 
costumes. 


OUR PABI3 LETTER. 

Rue pbs Petits Champs. 

The new materials for the coming season are beginning 
to make their apjiearance, especially the handsome embroid¬ 
ered cashmeres and figured velvets that promise to be so 
very popular. The former are tamboured in large sprays on 
chenille or silk, which sprays sometimes match the ground¬ 
work, and at others are in some strong contrasting color. 
These, when made up with plain materials, will be very 
Affective. The new stamped velvets have just made their 
appearance at Worth’s, and are a very beautiful revival of 
the old Venetian velvets. The whole surface of the ma¬ 
terial is in velvet, the pattern being outlined and sunk in 
In satin lines, either matching the velvet or contrasting 
with it. Gold-colored patterns, on ruby, chestnut-brown, 
mouse-gray, and dark-blue velvets, are shown. A novel 
dross of this kind lias the coraage made perfectly plain, the 
short skirt at the back being cut into squares around the 
ham, and havitig narrow plaltings of gold-yellow satin 
placed under it. The skirt is cut up at the sides to the 
waist, the ojieuings parting very far, so as to show an 
underskirt of gold-yellow satin covered with wide flounces 
of white luce. In front, the velvet ovorskirt is quite plain, 
being merely finished with a cording of gold-yellow satin. 

Velvet bands, running around the underskirt of a dress, 
show, at regular intervals, under long plaited stripe of the 
material, or under the curved rlruperies of the overdrees. 
Those bands contrast in hue with the material of the cos¬ 
tume; and, if the stuff is figured, they match the figure In 
tint. The corsage Is trimmed with flat bias bands of velvet 
to oorreejHmd. A novel combination is that of bronze- 
brown velvet on a dark-green ottoman silk. Cloth dreesee 
are outlined with a heavy jet cord which borders the jacket, 
the pockets, the skirt, and the overdress, and forms a very 
appropriate and elegant trimming. It is employed on all 
dark shades In cloth us well as on black, and looks espe¬ 
cially well on dark-green. 

Sashes and belts are coming largely into vogue. Wide 
rtbbon-sushes in satin are worn by young girls on tnlle or 
lace 1*11-dresses, and so are usually seen in cream-color or 
pure white. Pointed ceiutiires of velvot are much employed 
on dresses having trimmings of velvet The late mourning 
for the Duke of Albany has called into being some Tery 
superb black drosses. One of the most effective has the 
cocsage and Bkirt-front composed of bugled net, so closely 


worked that the material has the effect of woven Jet The 
train, caught up in two full loops at the back Just below 
the waist, is in black velvet. The corsage is made with 
a vest, half-long sleeves, and pointed ceinture of velvet. 
Black plumee and diamond stars were worn in the hair. 
Long black kid gloves, and a fan of black ostrich-feathers 
mounted on dark tortoiseshell, completed the costume. 
The ornaments were diamonds. 

In jewelry, all sorts of pretty fancy brooches are being 
introduced, borne of them are in very singular patterns, 
such as a clown in gay enamels inducing a poodle in gold 
to leap through a diamond hoop, or a diamond lien and 
chickens clustered around a gulden dish sprinkled with 
seed-pearls. Fancy bracelets of gold or silver beads, woven 
upon elastic wire, are novel, inexpensive, and pretty. 

The newest trimmings of the season are bonds of very 
finely-cut bead-passementerie, and of imitation fur in very 
long-piled silk-plush. Embroideries and lace ore still much 
used, but will probably be superseded by heavier adornments 
later in the season. Morning-dresses are mode with three 
great puffs of some soft material, such ss surah or summer- 
crape, forming the ‘front of the garment, which may be 
itself in cashmere, brocade, or plush. These three puffs 
are so arranged that two form the skirt-front and oue the 
vest. They are very elegant when veiled with wide flounces 
of Valoncieunes lace. 

Leer H. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. l—Girl’s Press, or Blub Cashmerb. The skirt 
is trimmed with tucks. The tunic is looped high at the 
sides. The bine cloth jacket is double-breasted, has small 
rovers, and the collar is of dark-blue velvet Bige-coiored 
hat trimmed with feathers of the same color, and faced 
with dark-blue velvet 

Fio. ii. — Gibl’s Pelisse, or Small-Checkeb Cloth or 
Two 8hades or Brown. The skirt aod the cape are l*>th 
edged with deep kiltings. Bonnet of brown straw, trimmed 
with velvet ribbon rosette. 

Fio. hi.—Little Girl’s Out-Door Dress, or Ghat 
Shepherd’s-Plaid. The back and front, both of the skirt 
and bodice, are laid in lengthwise plaits. The skirt falls 
over a false piece of dark-rod cashmere, which lias the 
appearance of a dress. The plastron down tho front the 
collar, and cuffs are also of dark-red cashmere. Hot of 
gray straw, with dork-red feathers in front 

Fio. iv.— Young Girl’s Hat, or Black Straw, faced 
and trimmed with black velvet Full deep roee-oolored 
feathers. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY, 
f We home established a xccU-organ w s d Purchasing Agency, 
{ cmH are now supplying the beet selected goods at the lowest 
\ prices, to the entire satisfaction of aO who f av o r w with their 
>, orders. Special attention is given to every article bought, 
) We make a speciality o f Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children's 
\ Wear, Wedding Outfit*, Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
j and Birthday P resent s , etc. 

> The advantages gamed by all persons t endi n g their orders to 
( our Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the large member 
X who have been served, in the taring of money, time, and trouble. 
I Samples furnished only on receipt of cents. Circulars are 
i free to anyone writing for them, cont aining full particulars and 
' mode of doing business. Remember all are served—not only cur 

> readers and subscribers, but anyone else in watd of goods or 
X wearing apparel Address aU orders and co m munications fur 
) our Purchasing Agency to 

| MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

i LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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cried out: 

“ It is a book-agent!” 

Now a book-agent was the terror of her exist- 
ence. She was mild and courteous, as well by 
nature as by training, and their self-assertion, < 
their importunity, were too much for her. She . 
became their victim always, though always > 
against her will. She had never been known to ■ 
escape the clutches of one, and had bought every- j 
thing, from “The Lady’s Idiotic Journal” to j 
“The Horse and His Diseases.” On this occa- > 


sion she had been sitting, read¬ 
ing, by the French window of 
the drawing-rootn, which com¬ 
manded a view of the front 
porch of her pretty cottage, and, 
hearing a knock, had uncon¬ 
sciously looked out. Hence her 
exclamation. 

No sooner had she spoken, 
than, leaving book and shawl 
behind her in dismay, she re¬ 
treated out of sight. 

“ How do you know,” said 
her daughter Helen, advancing 
to the window, “ that it is a 
book-agent?” 

Now Helen was altogether the 
prettiest girl in Klmdale. Yet 
'she had a spirit of her own, and 
was not afraid even of book- 
agents, though she considered 
them, as she phrased it, the 
modern spirits of evil, “ going 
about seeking whom they might 
devour.” On this morning she 
looked, if possible, prettier than 
ever, in her tight-fitting bodice, 
slightly open in front, with 
sleeves coming to the elbows, 
where they were finished with 
and with a skirt of the same 
dark material, draped close to the person, so as 
to show all its graceful outlines. 

“ How do you know?” she said, and stood at 
one side of the window, so as to get a peep. 
What she saw was a tall well-built young man, 
clad in a traveling-suit of gray.^ “ He doesn’t 
look,” she added, “so very brazen, after all. I 
think.” 

“They’re ill alike,” said the aggrieved parent. 

“ Didn’t I see him, across the lawn, coming out 
of Mr. Moore’s door, only a few minutes ago?” 
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Mr. Moore was the rector, and their next-door 
neighbor. “ Besides, they always go to the 
clergymen, you know. You can see for your¬ 
self: he’s got a parcel under his arm.” 

Helen took another peep. Sure enough, there 
was the inevitable package of books, or maps, 
or something, under the intruder’s arm. 

“Never you mind, mother,” said she. “You 
just stay here, and I’ll dispose of him iu five 
minutes.” 

Helen, settling her crimps with a defiant nod. 


and not waiting for 
the housemaid to go 
to the door, opened it 
herself, and stood 
bravely in the aper¬ 
ture, closing it effectu¬ 
ally to the book-agent. 

The tall figure out¬ 
side removed its hat, 
displaying a rather 
pleasing countenance, 
shaded by dark-brown 
hair. 

“ Well, I must say 
he looks well enough,” 
thought Helen to her¬ 
self. 

Just then the stran¬ 
ger inquired, courte¬ 
ously : 

“ Mrs. Cone’s, I be¬ 
lieve?” 

Helen said to her¬ 
self, at this: “Of 
course he got the name 
at Mr. Moore’s: that’s 
one of their tricks.” 
But aloud she ans¬ 
wered, shortly: 

“ Yefc, sir!” 

“ Is she visible?” 

The stranger asked this with the glimmer of a 
smile in his handsome eyes. 

“ No, sir!” said Helen, as shortly as before. 
The smile certainly deepened, and crept around 
the gentleman’s lips, as lie continued : 

“ Well, really, my business is properly with 
Miss Cone—” 

“Gracious! thought Helen. “He’s got us 
all. Dear simple old Mr. Moore! Why will he 
do so?” 

All this while the stranger wrns saying: “I 
have a valuable work of art here—” 

“ Never use them,” interrupted Helen, more 
shortly than ever, and -landing more defiantly 
than before, if that was possible, in the centre of 
the doorway, “ and don’t want to look at any !” 
This last she added, looking straight before her, 
with no expression at all on her face. 

The young man seemed to waver. 

“ He must be new in the business,” thought 


j Helen ; ** he’s not quite as impudent as others.” 
; “Ah!” said the book-agent, after a pause, “ I 
J think you don’t quite understand : but — ft stam¬ 
mering and blushing, “I’m from Farmington— 
; heard your name there from Miss Waller—said I 
t would stop-” 
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“I declare,” thought Helen again, “ they’re j 
just too brassy for anything. He’s victimized 
poor Belle, and now wants to play her off to \ 
me!” j 

Her indignation had now reached its limit, \ 
and she said, aloud: “ Please to understand,! 
sir, that we never take anything from agents. 
So, goo d-d ay I” 

With these words she absolutely shut the door 
in his face, locked it ostentatiously, and ran j 
triumphantly up to her mother. j 

“There, mammy dear,” Bhe cried, as she \ 
entered, “you see, all it wants is a little! 
decision. How long have 1 been?” glancing at j 
the pretty clock on the wall. “ Not five minutes. 
Now, you just leave all that sort of thing to me 
after this.” 

Mrs. Cone was still peeping through the shut¬ 
ters. “Yes, I know, dear,” she said, plaintively, j 
“ I heard it all. But don’t you think you were \ 
rather hard on the poor young man ? Absolutely 
shutting the door in his face. Rude for a lady, | 
even to a book-agent. But, Helen, do see: how \ 
strangely he acts. Do you think he’s going to j 
have a fit or something?” \ 

Helen sprang to the window. There, leaning j 
up against one of the columns of the porch, was - 
the book-agent, seemingly unable to stand without ] 
support, his countenance as red as a human j 
countenance could well be, his features con- j 
vulsed with some overpowering emotion. What 5 
could it be? Was it a fit? No, the man seemed > 
actually, the impudent fellow, about to explode \ 
with suppressed laughter. 

Mrs. Cone’s look, first of horror at the idea of i 
a fit, then of indignation at the laughter, was 
returned with interest by her daughter. 

“ Never did I see such insolence,” cried Helen, \ 
angrily. “ What does he mean ?” j 

By this ( time, her mother had recovered from | 
her indignation, and, always charitable, said, 
mildly : “ Perhaps he is crazy, my dear. Surely 
there was nothing to laugh at.” \ 

But the book-agent saved further discussion 
by suddenly straightening himself, wiping his \ 
heated brow, and walking off briskly down the 
street. 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs. Cone, “ what will they j 
do next, I wonder ? I’ve seen all sorts of book- 
agents before, but never a crazy one. I suppose 
they employ him to frighten people into taking > 
their stupid books.” \ 

Helen said nothing, nor would she acknowledge, j 
even to herself, a little uncomfortable sensation, j 
as she recalled the glimmer she had seen in the •; 
stranger’s eyes, which seemed to infer some \ 
capital joke behind his rebuff. \ 


The pleasant summer day sped on as usual, 
and, as the shadows began to lengthen over the 
street, Helen put her head in at her mother’s 
chamber-door, for Mrs. Cone always took a nap 
at this hour, saying: “ I think I’ll just run down 
to the post-office, mother. I haven’t heard from 
Belle for three weeks, and that’s strange, for 
her. If she wasn’t so busy with her new crazes, 
her painting and etching, and all that sort of 
thing, I should be wild with fear she might be 
ill. But I’m sure I’ll get a letter to-night.” 

She sauntered off, down the pleasant village- 
street, accordingly : looking prettier than ever in 
a charming spring costume; past the old clergy¬ 
man’s gate, where she met the reverend gentle¬ 
man just going in. 

“Ah! good-evening. Miss Helen,” he said, 
pleasantly. “ You received a call to-day, I 
believe. I directed a very pleasant young man 
to your house this afternoon.” 

Helen said to herself: “ I know you did, you 
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dear blundering old soul.” But aloud, she 
replied : 

“Oh, yes, sir; I saw him.” 

“Yes,” resumed the pastor, “a fine young 
fellow. I never saw him before. But I know 
his father. He didn’t stay long, however, as he 
wished to make his train, and was anxious to call 
on you first.” 

“ Hum,” thought Helen, “ hope he enjoyed it.” 
But, aloud: “ I’m glad he’s a fine young man, 
Mr. Moore. But it always has seemed to me 
that a man of spirit would dig, rather than 
become a book-agent.” 

“Abook-agent?” echoed Mr. Moore. “Charley 


Mauvers a book-agent? Why, it can't be, my 
dear. He’s in business for himself, in Farming- 
ton. What does it mean ? He never said a word 
to me about a book.” 

“ Heaven and earth,” mentally groaned Helen, 

“ what have I done ? He certainly had a parcel. 
What did he come bothering around for, I should 
like to know, if he wasn't a book-agent? A 
perfect stranger, too.” 

In a maze of mystification, she scarcely heeded 
the old pastor’s “ good-evening,” as he turned in 
at his door. Her perturbed meditations brought 
no solution to the vexed question, and she finally 
resolved to think no more of it, especially as she 
found a long closely-written 
letter from her dear Belle, 
in which Helen strove to 
forget her perplexity. With 
the freedom allowable in a 
small place, she opened the 
letter, and walked slowly 
on, reading as she went. 
Miss Belle gave a very faith¬ 
ful account of her varied say¬ 
ings and doings for an in¬ 
definite time, and after sev¬ 
eral pages devoted to other 
matters, she wound up with: 

“ Now, I know, dear, you 
think it great nonsense, for 
you are so practical, and 
would never begin anything 
for which you saw no defi¬ 
nite object ; but you do Ken¬ 
sington and Oriental work 
just lovely, and why should 
not 1 try something else, as 
1 never was able to use a 
needle? 1 
have made 
some lovely 
things, and 
I’m going to 
. send you a 
present: one 
of my etch¬ 
ings on tile. 
I shan’t tell 
you any more 
about it, so 
that you may 
be properly 
overcome. It 
is quite large, 
and I’ve been 
in the great¬ 
est way about 
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sending it, lest it should get broken, Charley 
Maurers was calling here, when I showed it to 
him, and told him all about it. I showed him 
your photo, too, dear, aud the upshot was that he 
mentioned having to go to NorVille in a day or 
two, or having to wait there, on his way some¬ 
where, or something: anyway, he volunteered to 
take charge of the tile, and to deliver it into your 
own fair hands: so, my dear, you 11 probably see 
him soon after the receipt of this. Belle.” 

Helen leaned against the fence, pushed back 
her hat, ami gasped for breath, her very attitude 
involuntarily recalling the inexplicable behavior 
of the book-agent. Oh ! what would Belle say ? 
Oh! what should she do? Oh ! where could she 
hide from the gaze of mankind ? And she had 
been pluming herself on her celerity in getting 
rid of the book-agent. But this would never do. 
She couldn’t stand gasping in the open street. 
Already, several small boys were drawing near, 
with curious smiles. Should she ever smile 
again? No, certainly not. Pulling her hat over 
her face, she started rapidly towards home. In 
her blind haste, she did not see a handsome 
manly figure, leisurely sauntering just ahead. 
She sped on, turning neither to the right nor the 
left, until a collision was inevitable, and she ran 
almost into the arms of this figure. 

Hastily glancing up at this, she came to her 
senses, and saw—the book-agent, and without his 
parcel. He was looking down upon her in a 
wondering sort of a way, and doing his best to 
conquer a provoking smile. 

“ I—I beg your pardon,” said the young man, 
who really had done nothing but to be run 
against. 

No answer. 

“ I—I hope you’ll excuse me,” went on the 
gentleman, seeing Helen speechless. 

But Helen had now recovered herself. 

“ It is I who should beg pardon,” she faltered, 
in a very shaky little voice, “ not only for this 
assault, but—but for my manner—on a previous 


“Oh! really, don’t mention it,” hastily said 
the young man. .“I know—a book-agent is—” 
“But you are no book-agent,” quickly inter¬ 
posed Helen, her voice gaining firmness; “ for 
| I’ve got a letter from Belle—and—I’m very much 
ashamed—and,” timidly extending her hand, “ if 
j Mr. Mauvers can overlook my absurd—” 
j The young man eagerly grasped the proffered 
< hand, saying : 

| “ Indeed, Miss Cone, I knew you from the 

( first, having seen your photo, and no doubt I 
\ am a great blunderer; and if you will allow me 
j to call, this evening, with the tile, I will try to 
do my errand in a more intelligible manner.” 

J “ Mother and I will be very glad to see you,” 
| responded Helen, demurely, growing cool as the 
[other warmed; “but your train? I under- 
\ stood—” 

| “ Oh, yes,” hurriedly interrupted Mr. Mauvers. 

| “ But you see I lost my train, anyway, and 
' was wandering about, forlornly enough, having 
; no acquaintance except the good pastor, whom I 
; scarcely liked to trouble with explanations about 
'< the matter.” 

[ Helen gave him a shy grateful glance, from 
i under her drooping lashes, and he was glad he 
t missed the train. 

j That evening, os Helen sat in the twilight, 

( playing snatches of dreamy music, and wondering 
f if Mr. Mauvers would really call in person, as he 
' had said, or think better of it, and only send 
J the parcel, the door opened, and that person 
r himself came in, announced by the housemaid. 

He extended his hand eagerly. Helen rose in 
J some confusion. But she soon rallied, and led 
j him into the other room, to introduce him to her 
| mother; and so, whether she was so sincere a 
; penitent as to deem a whole lifetime necessary 
j in which to atone for her fault, or whether Mr. 

| Mauvers desired a housekeeper who would effect- 
f ually bluff off all book-agents, the result was that 
; the acquaintance, so inauspiciously begun, ended, 
?just one year from that day, in her marrying 
! The Book-Agent. 
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The*, thee I love! None other half so well 1 
Genet thou not see it in my every deed ? 

May not my pleading eye* then intercede 
Por me, and my sweet secret to thee tell. 

How thon hast drawn me by some magic spell, 
And, when 1 tain would my affection plead, 
Hast made me weak as any quaking reed, 

VOL. LXXXVI.—Id. 


That quivers in each wind that strikes the dell? 

Or must I lisp the mighty secret out, 

And tell thee every symptom that I feel, 

Put every fear or lingering dread to rout, 

The while 1 at thy mercy-seat do kneel. 

And like some pilgrim, foot-sore and devout, 
Bid thee my wounds like good pliysiciau heal? 
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PROLOGUE. 

“ She i3 a daughter of Lilith,” I said. 

“ What do you mean ?” was the reply. 

“She has beauty,” I said, “she is graceful; 
but the beauty is false, the grace is sinuous ; she 
reminds me of a snake.” 

“Ah, 1 see now what you meant, when you 
called her a daughter of Lilith.” 

“Yes, Rabbinical literature tells us that Adam 
had two wives: that Eve was not his first one: 
that he had one before her, and that she was 
Mamed Lilith. She was a snake-woman, the 
legend says, descended from a snake. You see 
Darwin had predecessors in his notion. Well, I 
sometimes think that the story is true, and that 
there arc descendants of Lilith living at this day. 
Every now and then one meets a woman that 
reminds one of a snake: treacherous, cunning, 
false, vindictive, venomous, full of malice, and as 
deadly in their hate as they arc secret about the 
means of revenge. Miss Hawthorne is one.” 

llis listener hesitated for a moment, looking 
keenly at the speaker. Then he said: 

“ You are not altogether wrong. Yet you go 
too far. Miss Hawthorne is capable of good, 
even generous actions, even if sometimes she is 
betrayed into others less noble. Let me tell you 
a story about her.” 

This conversation happened in a ball-room at 
Saratoga, and Miss Hawthorne was dancing, was 
the belle of the evening. The two speakers retired 
to a private parlor, where they had supper, and 
there the last told the following tale. 


CHAPTER I. 

Teverick Dene sat in his room with a melan¬ 
choly care-worn expression, as much misplaced 
on the handsome countenance, which nature had 
meant to be bright and cheerful, as it was out of 
keeping with the late September afternoon, so 
•glorious that to be sick or sorry amid its bright¬ 
ness seemed a double hardship. 

Very commonplace his troubles were, too, in 
'Spite of his being an artist, with imagination 
•enough to have stocked half a dozen ordinary 
men. He was still quite young—only five and 
twenty—and since his last birthday had produced 
two pictures that attracted attention enough to 
give him a taste from the cup of praise—a 
draught at first so sweet, but which, alas, often 
(304) 
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\ grows so bitter on the lips as the years go by. 
i His choice of profession had been stoutly 
| opposed by his uncle, a model old genileuum, 
j worldly wise to the hist degree, and in his own 
estimation much more capable of deciding what 
5 was for his ward’s future welfare than the youth 
| himself, and fully determined that he should not 
j waste his talents by adopting any of the unprac- 
S tieal crafts which come under the head of art 
! “I’m sick of hearing about your Raphaels aud 
j Claudes,” Mr. Burdock used to say. “There’s 

> some sense in a man’s being a house-painter— 

] photography isn’t amiss—but when it comes to 
| spending one’s life in spoiling good canvas by 
| daubing it with yellow and red, 1 call that reck- 
\ lessly Hying in the face of reason and Provi- 
| deuce.” 

| However, in spite of the sage counsels bestowed 
| upon him, Teverick, as soon as he attained his 
l majority, insisted on following the bent of his 
j inclinations. The result was that Mr. Burdock 

< cast his nephew off, and vowed never to speak to 
j him again. If it had been possible, lie would 
( have had him ostracized by all liis friends and 
t relations; but Teverick was so genial and pleas- 
j ant, that the old inan only partially succeeded. 

• Teverick bad managed already to study under 

< a famous artist in secret. He did so now openly. 

| He possessed a small patrimony, which brought 
; in an income whereon he could contrive to live, 

| and he did live on it, for he had an honest man’s 
| horror of debt. 

When he was twenty-three, he went to Europe 
1 and wandered about for a twelvemonth, studying 
j hard and improving rapidly. Now and then he 
j sold a picture, proving, as he thought, that he had 
j not mistaken his calling. He returned to New 

> York finally, set up a studio, and, when the spring 
j exhibition opened, sent thither the two paintings 
| which had proved a decided success in private, so 
j far as admiration and criticism went. One of 
\ the pictures he gave to a lady from whom he had 
: received great kindness. The other he sold to a 

> wealthy gentleman who owned a celebrated 
\ gallery. On the whole, therefore, he had won a 
j decided success. 

\ Before summer came, two heavy misfortunes. 
! however, befell Dene; he lost his money and be 
\ broke his right arm. Uncle Burdock said loudly. 

> and firmly believed, that Providence had doliber- 
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ately sent these as a punishment for his nephew ’.3 1 
wilfulness. Nevertheless, he vouchsafed Teverick 
a promise of forgiveness, but with a condition ; 
attached, and this condition was that he would i 
take charge of one of his uncle’s tanneries, and ; 
sign an agreement to retain the position for ten : 
years. j 

Dene declined the tempting proposal, and then J 
Uncle Burdock publicly excommunicated him, and •; 
this time all the relations joined in the responses, j 
and Teverick was put under a ban severe as that J 
which conquered poor King Johu. | 

Still Teverick did not despair. His arm, he ? 
said, would get well in the course of a few weeks ; 
and luckily he had a portion of his last year’s J 
income lying by. He possessed means, therefore, 
to supply his wants until such time as he could 
commence work again. He spent a month in the ; 
country with a former college-companion, and > 
drew largely on his fund of hope to keep his 
spirits up. \ 

But just as his arm was nearly well, he slipped J 
off a step-ladder one day, and broke the bone J 
again. A distinguished surgeon happened to be \ 
stopping in the neighborhood, who repaired the \ 
injury with a smiling countenance, pronounced \ 
it the neatest case of compound fracture he had | 
seen in years, and, as his fee, took exactly half j 
the money Dene had left, making no extra charge ; 
for the agreeable information that his patient 
would not be able to touch a brush before j 
October. j 

When the summer heats arrived, poor Teverick \ 
was so pulled down by bodily pain and mental \ 
disquiet, that the physicians recommended sea- \ 
air. He chose Beacon Crags, partly because he j 
had loved the place in his boyhood, partly i 
because it was not very fashionable, so he j 
could live there at moderate expense. j 

And now September had come. An attack of j 
rheumatism had retarded his recovery, and a dis-: 
appointment about the sale of some valuable } 
books and engravings left him in very unpleasant ; 
circumstances. Actually, after paying his week’s } 
board, due the next day, he should be penniless, \ 
with the exception of the amount at this moment j 
in his pocket; and as that happened to be a small < 
bank-note, which had already been twice pro- \ 
nounced counterfeit, and two nickel pieces, one j 
with so large a hole in its centre that as transfer- \ 
able coin it was valueless, however curious as a \ 
specimen of ingenuity on the part of the person ; 
who managed to drill it, we must confess that : 
Teverick Dene had reasons enough for looking : 
melancholy and care-worn, in spite of his youth ; 
and the gorgeous afternoon. 

He had fairly broken down when, a few hours ■ 


before, the post brought him the letter which, 
instead of containing the expected remittance, 
proved to be only a brief calm statement that his 
effects remained unsold: the purch.ujer had 
changed his mind. Possibly he might buy the 
things hereafter, but not now. 

It was late when Teverick roused himself from 
the gloomy reverie which had succeeded the first 
paroxysm of bewildered distress, that went more 
perilously near despair than it is quite safe for 
destiny to drive a youthful impulsive nature. 
He started up: it was useless to sit there moping 
any longer; what was worse, it was weak and 
unworthy. 

Just to prove to himself that he had quite 
recovered his reason, he began to sing. It was 
an air from an opera-bouffe. Then he rose, and 
prepared to go out. He hunted up a prettily- 
embroidered scarf, which bad been given him 
as a guard for his arm, and, recollecting that 
he must stop in the landlady’s room to ask 
assistance in tying it, decided to pay his bill and 
be done. While there, he jested and laughed in 
that reckless merriment which, with his tempera¬ 
ment, was the inevitable reaction from his recent 
mood, and altogether so charmed his hostess, that, 
after he had gone, she remarked to her niece 
“ he was the pleasantest and handsomest gentle¬ 
man that ever had occupied her third-floor hall 
bed-room.” 

But then, you see, no spirit of prophecy warned 
her that, if he remained another week under her 
roof, his ability to settle her account would be 
problematical, and she atoned for the weakness 
of haring spoken so favorably of him by snubbing 
Miranda Jane when that damsel ventured to 
agree with her. In a sentence as forcible as it 
was pithy, she recommended her niece to “ mind 
her sewing, and remember the duty she owed te 
them that had kept her from the work-house, 
and not go a-showing of her evil tendencies by 
admiration of young men which were all no 
better than roaring lions, and girls foolisher than 
sheep waiting to be devoured—especially young 
painter-fellows and writer-chaps, which was worse 
ten times than the generality, as everybody could 
tell her.” 

Dene passed through the straggling village, and 
went on down to the beach, trusting that he might 
escape acquaintances, as he knew most of his 
set were to have gone on an expedition to Crane 
Island. He had been obliged to decline taking 
part in the excursion, the state of his arm 
serving as an excuse, though, in reality, the state 
of his finances had forced him to forego an 
amusement which he would have etyoyed with 
that intensity men of his type put into pleasure 
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and pain. But, as lie reached the foot of the | Dene was in a humor to be easily irritated; 
twin bluffs which gave their name to the water- \ the name Lil had applied to the absent young 
ing place, he heard the sound of laughing voices, \ lady stung him into an unwise retort, 
and before he could retreat along the path j “ You must have to do the work yourself, Mis* 
between the cliffs, came a bevy of young ladies, J, Hawthorne; for 1 cannot imagine Miss Brentford 
in the tightly drawn-back gowns and high-heeled j quarreling with anybody.” 

boots which render locomotion so difficult to the \ “ Bless me, girls, do you hear him?” cried Lil. 

women of our era, and make the fact of their j “ Why, Eva Brentford has an awftil temper. She 
being able to walk at all a mystery and a marvel i prides herself on it. There, there, Tevy Dene, 
to the dull masculine mind. j don't you be a silly. As if I could be teased by 

The foremost of the group—a showy stylish > your praising Eva at my expense. W f e all know 
person, but somehow not exactly good “ form ” J what it means. You are in a wax because l only 
—who was more tightly drawn back as to her \ danced once with you, last night. What a goose 
raiment, and higher as to her heels, than her j you are.” 

companions, espied him, and called gayly : j She saw that she had vexed him, and wm 

“Teverick Dene! Teverick Dene! Don't try < delighted thereat, laughing heartily, as did the 
to run away. It is really refreshing to catch J others. Of course, he could only make some 
a glimpse of one of your sex. Think of it; we j jesting answer; but he turned away from her 
have been alone—six feminines—for three mortal ■ as nearly as politeness would permit, and began 
hours, and had got so desperate that we were just j talking to one of her companions. But l il did 
debating whether we should commit suicide in a < not choose to let him off, and replied to the 
row. or tiing Eva Brentford over the rocks, as an J question he asked as if it had been addressed 
offering to Neptune.” j to herself. 

Dene felt that he could have found a serene? “ Why didn’t we go to Crane Island ? Because 
satisfaction in performing that rite himself, only \ those brigands of boatmen swore we were about 
selecting the speaker as the victim: for, of all < to have a thunder-storm. So Charley Bogart, 
women he had ever met, he detested her the j like the wretch he is, carried off all our slaves 
mast cordially. She was beautiful, and had a l on some pretext, and left us in the lurch.” 
particularly graceful carriage; but yet there was j But Dene persisted in continuing his conver- 
snmetbing sinuous in it, that made you distrust sntion with the girl to whom he had spoken; 
her. Her loveliness, too, was that of the tiger, {the others joined in, and for a few moments they 
so to speak : treacherous, with all its fascination. > stood talking merry nonsense, though to Miss 
Lil Hawthorne she was called by every body—even Hawthorne’s part therein Teverick paid no 
by the young men of her acquaintance—and not ; attention whatever. 

only behind hor back, but to her face. She was . “Come, come, Tevy Dene,” she cried, at last, 
a lady who seemed to take special pride in the fact j “we may as well make up. 1 forgive you. 
that she had, to use her own language, “no dis- ; though you are so cross because I flirted with 
gusting, old-fashioned. Puritanical nonsense about ■ Colonel Aukland. I’ll fell you what we’ll do. 
her: butter would melt in her mouth, and she ■ by way of smoking the pipe of peace. Girls, be 
was neither dove-Hke nor innocent.” Somehow, shall take ns over to Math era's saloon, and we’ll 
her very presence made Dene shudder always, as ; have Charlotte-russe, and iced things to drink— 
if he had come upon a snake. : which shall be called lemonade, for modesty’s 

Dene walked forward, met this damsel and sake; but, Teverick, my boy, they must be 
her companions, and, after his general saluta- ! champagne-cobblers in disguise.” 
tions to the group, asked pleasantly : j She said this more than suspecting Irene’s 

“Was it in order to persuade Neptune to send ! want of fhnds, and secretly rejoicing to “pay 
you victims that you proposed to sacrifice your him off,” as she said to herself, for his indiffer- 
friend, Miss Hawthorne? Perhaps you have enoe. 

done H, as I don’t see her,” he added, with a > A cold chill Tan down Dene’s spine as he 
shade of disappointment in his laughing voioe. J listened to her proposal. If he got off at an 
“Who? Eva Brentford ?” returned Lil. “Oh, : expense of five dollars, he should be lucky, and. 
she is loitering about somewhere behind the ; by way of meeting this, he had his counterfeit 
cliff. But why do you call her my friend? bank-note and the two nickel pennies. 
Everybody knows we are mortal enemies. She : He waited an instant, hoping that somebody 
says I am fhst, and I say she is a prude, and then j would discourage the proposition, wondering that 
we qtmrrel, and that amuses the rest, so we both > they did not all read in his countenance the 
become useftil members of society.” J dismay it caused hftn. 
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“I am awfully thirsty,” cried a little blonde, i are you? Come along to the garden of Eden, I 
with a sudden greedy expression on her pretty j say. Oh, hero, Teveriek, don’t go alter her. 


face, which made her look like a fluffy white j 
kitten, when it sees a pot of cream; “ and > 
Mathers’ s lady-cake is the best I ever ate.” j 
“ Well, I go iu for more substantial things,” \ 
said Lil Hawthorne, and Dene felt himself shud- i 
der at the possibilities of the needs implied in j 
her declaration. “ But cake is all very well for j 
piok-and-white creatures like you, Kitty Ransom. j 
Come, girls, don’t let’s waste time.” j 

But the three remaining young ladies exchanged l 
glances of doubt, and, to Dene’s relief, one of j 
them faltered something about the impropriety i 
of going to the saloon without a married lady's 
protection, a hint upon which poor Dene seized i 
with alacrity. \ 

“ We shall have to put off our dissipation, I i 
fear, until you can And a chaperon,” he said. < 
“ What Miss Halo says is correct,” j 

“ What a frump you are, Teveriek,” cried Lil. \ 
“ Minnie Hale, I am all the chaperon needed. I \ 
am commander of this expedition, too. We are j 
going, and that’s nil there is about it. If anybody \ 
say* it U improper, lay the blame on my shoulders: \ 
1 can bear it. Teveriek Dene lias made me so j 
talked about already, by his ridiculous jealousy, j 
that I’m quite desperate.” 

Dene’s heart sank again. lie knew that, how- j 
ever much they might disapprove, the girls always j 
yielded to Lil Hawthorne, and it was plain she j 
had no intention of relinquishing her design. \ 
To tell the truth, and say he had no money, < 
would have required an amount of moral courage S 
no young man ever possessed. Nor indeed would j 
he have been believed, had he done so. j 

“ Well, I suppose there can’t be any harm in j 
going,” observed Kitty Ransom, unwilling to let j 
her own conscience or another’s stand between \ 
her and her favorite dainty. j 

“ Harm ? I only wish there was. That would j 
make it all the pleasanter,” rejoined Miss < 
Hawthorne. \ 

“ Oh, Lil! what dreadful things you do say,” j 
cried Kitty, and then the girls began to laugh in { 
chorus; and Dene's fingers tingled with an j 
unchivalric desire to pull their earn. J 

“ You like it. though,” retorted Lil. “ .So docs \ 
everylx>«ly, except Eva Brentford; aud the only j 
reason it grates on her is because, she's vexed j 
that my kind of rattling talk doesn't suit her; 

rtyle.” ; 

“ By the way, if we are going, we must find > 
Miss Brentford,” said Dene, thinking that., since ; 
he conhl not escape, ho would at least give him- : 
self the pleasure of that young lady's society. 
“Eva, Eva!” cried Lil Hawthorne. “ Where ( 


She’ll dawdle for half an hour, if you do.” 

But Dene hurried arouud the foot of the cliff 
to the right, without heeding her remonstrance. 

“Eva will think it improper,” said Kitty 
Ransom; “I wish he had let her alone.” 

“ She shall go, just because she won’t like it,” 
pronounced Lil Hawthorne. “ I say, girls, we’ll 
torment her by stopping ever so long. We must 
order everything we can think of, from lobster- 
salad to ices. You just follow my lead. We’ll 
tease Eva into one of her furies.” 

“ Well, I’m as hungry as a hunter, anyway,” 
replied Kitty, a silly little creature, who admired 
Lil immensely and tried to imitate her style; but 
succeeded so ill that people laughed at her for an 
idiot, instead of calling her fast—the gaining of 
which title was the height of her ambition. 

Though none of the group, except Lil, hod any 
suspicion of the straits to which Teveriek Dene 
was reduced, they all knew he was a poor man, 
and ought to have possessed delicacy enough to 
remember this. But it is a fhet—a disgusting 
fact, too—that young women, who are ladies in 
other respects, will often force men into similar 
expenditures, regardless of personal dignity or 
their entertainer’s means. Still it is to be said, 
in excuse for the younger girls, that they were 
only lately out of the school-room, and were very 
rich, and had no idea that a struggling artist had 
need to be careful of even so small a sum as five 
or ten dollars. 

No such excuse could be offered for Lil Haw¬ 
thorne, with her three and twenty years, and her 
personal knowledge of limited means, which had 
unfortunately had the effect of dulling any 
delicacy she originally possessed. She and her 
mo her were iu such straightened circumstances 
that it was a wearisome task to keep up an 
appearance among the fashionable set in which 
they moved, and Lil turned her talents to use in 
a very unscrupulous manner. She kept herself 
in gloves by her luck in betting; she accepted 
presents from anyliody who would bestow them ; 
and she had a marvelous faculty of forcing people 
to do so, as well as obtaining a seat in friends’ 
carriages, and visiting at their houses for weeks 
at a time; so that she made more show on her 
income than most persons could have contrived 
to do on twice the amount, and managed besides 
to acquire the reputation of being very well off, 
knowing what nn important point this was in her 
favor. If anyone offended her, she. had her 
revenge, and was never scrupulous about rhe 
means. She was. so her enemies said, sly and 
treacherous: her friends admitted that “ she did 
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not stand nonsense.” Meantime, her accom- { nourished a determination to be revenged on him, 
plishments, her singing, her talent for acting, \ nor did she intend to be overscrupulous as to the 
and her ability to amuse and flatter, aided her * method. 

greatly ; and her relationship to several high and \ Lil had come to Beacon Crags about a fortnight 
mighty personages was auother help. Into the \ before, along with a party of gentlemen and 
bargain, she taught her own sex to fear her, as j ladies, the latter under the chaperonage of Eva 
we have hinted. She had a sharp tongue, and \ Brentford's aunt, a nice old woman, whom Lil 
her most formidable weapon was ridicule. If she \ hoodwinked by asking advice and regretting that 
gave a nickname, it invariably clung to her \ her own poor dear frivolous little mother did not 
victim, and the suggestions implied in one of ' resemble her, till good Mrs. Brentford regarded 
her witty stories were more damning than any the girl as worthy of pity rather than blame, 
sober logical proof could have been. Married j The party hod started from Newport on Colonel 
women, disposed to flirtation, found her a potent J Aukland’s yacht, and an accident had forced 
ally and a dangerous foe, and mothers knew that j them to put in at Beacon Crags, which boasted an 
if they displeased her, their daughters would excellent boat-builder. The injury to the craft 
suffer, for sooner or later she would find some * had been speedily repaired, hut tho group still 
means of putting them in an absurd or equiv- j lingered, partly because they had all fallen in 
ocal position, and usually both. The role she { love with the charming spot, partly because Lil 
had adopted was a very difficult one, but in her j Hawthorne, from some caprice, elected that they 
hands it had proved a success. It was a received < should remain. 

fact that Lil Hawthorne must be allowed to do or \ - 

say whatever she pleased, and, however much j CHAPTER II. 

people might disapprove, they generally thought, 5 Divided between the misery of the reflection 
or professed to, that her way of committing her \ that he should be obliged to demand credit at the 
eccentricities had a charm which preserved her > saloon, credit which he had no money to meet, and 
against the charge of vulgarity. There were a \ the satisfaction of having a few instants alone 
few dissenters from this opinion, it is true, and > with Miss Brentford, Teverick Dene hastened 
Teverick Dene ranked among them. To him she i along tho sands till a sudden turn in the cliff 
was simply what she was: treacherous, revenge- ; brought Eva in sight. 

ful. and unfeminine, as well as vulgar. He used j How beautiful she looked. Like Imogen, like 
to say she reminded him of a snake; and this ' Una. Oh, there was no comparison for her, he 
exactly expressed the impression 6he produced, j thought, after rapidly drawing on his memory for 
It was even true, so far as physical description the names of half a score of heroines who have 

went, at least in a degree, for she had a tall j become synonyms for feminine loveliness. She 

willowy figure, and was exceedingly slight for \ was seated at the foot of the rocks, gazing out 

her height. She reminded you of Rachel, only across the sunlit glory of the sea. She had 

she was beautiful, which the great tragedienne thrown off her hat, her golden hair crowned her 
was not Her girdle was so thickly hung with \ head like a halo, her great eyes were soft with 
every possible article that could be turned into j wistful fancies; her ivory-white robes gave her, 
an ornament, from miniature silver tea-kettles to \ to Teverick's imaginative mind, the aspect of some 
bronze Saracen heads, that they jingled to her j priestess of by-gone days; her attitude so full of 
every movement: “ It is like a rattlesuake,” said < grace that ho quickly decided the painting of her 
Dene. f portrait—the task he craved beyond all others— 

Tho most insupportably exasperating thing of would prove even more difficult than he had 
all was, that she insisted on going beyond the , supposed. 

limits of ordinary intercourse with him, affected , To increase the troubles which befell him in the 
a deep intimacy, declaring openly that he was her \ spring, Teverick Dene had fallen wildly hopelessly 
hopeless victim, and that his crossness and bear- J in love with this beautiful creature, whose van 
ishness were half pretense, half jealousy. She I wealth added so highly to her charms in the 
knew very well that he disliked her. The two j world’s opinion, and put a bar between Teverick 
years which their acquaintance counted had ; and any possibility that his dream should ever 
proved this. But she did not openly seem to j be realized. He had known from the beginning 
mind it. She really rather liked him, he was so j how mad his passion was—what an impertinence 
handsome and clever; and she delighted in teas- \ even a betrayal thereof would appear—but be 
ing him; and nothing did this so effectually as J loved her all the same. 

to have anybody suppose he had a weakness for j He had got his hurt in saving her. She and 
her. Meantime, deep down in her heart, she i Lil Hawthorne were in the carriage when he 
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stopped the runaway horses, and so broke his 
arm. That Lil should have been with her 
remained always a bitter recollection to Teverick. 

This adventure first presented him to Miss 
Brentford, who had only a short time previous 
returned from Europe; and very soon after the 
accident she left town, and he had not seen her 
again until the yachting-party arrived at Beacon 
Crags. Miss Brentford had joined the expedition 
very unwillingly, only yielding to the expostu¬ 
lations of her aunt, from whom Lil Hawthorne 
had extorted a promise to matronixe the party 
before Eva heard the trip was contemplated. 
“ It would look very odd for you to remain 
behind,” her aunt had said: “especially os 
Colonel Aukland devised the excursion expressly 
to give you pleasure.” 

Dene had received a great deal of enthusiastic 
gratitude from the heiress's relatives on account 
of his exploit. Rare flowers and fruits and kind 
messages had daily been sent to his rooms, and 
when Miss Brentford met him at Beacon Crags, 
she had tried to express her own sense of what 
she owed to his courage and presence of mind. 
But so fearful was the young man of betraying 
his feelings, so intense was his pride of character, 
that he treated her advances almost brusquely, 
and so increased an impression—which Lil Haw¬ 
thorne had hinted at—that it was Lil, and not 
herself, who had been the important person in 
his eyes. 

At least. Dene fancied she thought these 
things; and, much as Miss Hawthorne w’orried 
him on all occasions, she never so nearly ex¬ 
hausted his patience as when she treated him 
as one of her adorers in the presence of Eva 
Brentford. 

The girl looked up, at the sound of his footsteps 
on the shingle, and Dene hurried forward eagerly. 
Then he became conscious that he was looking 
eager and flushed: for the mere *ight of her 
caused hi9 heart to beat fast, and he paused, 
embarrassed. The very necessity he felt for 
controlling himself rendered his greeting almost 
stiff and formal. 

“ How is that poor arm?” she asked, after the 
first salutations. 

“Oh, doing splendidly,” he answered. “I 
came to ask a favor. Miss Hawthorne and the 
others want to go for ices. Won’t you come, 
too?” 

“ Thanks. But, if you will excuse me, I think 
I will stop here.” 

“It is much pleasanter, certainly,” he 9aid, in 
a tone at once disappointed and a little fretful. 
If she would not join them, there was nothing 
to stand between him and the recollection of the 


annoying mortifying position in which he was 
placed. “ I believe it is impossible for Lil Haw¬ 
thorne—” he said, “Miss Hawthorne, I mean— 
to keep quiet for five minutes; and she has 
suggested the expedition.” 

He could have bitten his tongue out for having 
used the odious girl’s Christian-name—especially 
as he had never called her by it before; but it 
was so frequently on other men's lips, that for 
once he had been unconsciously guilty of the 


“ Miss Hawthorne has great health and vitality: 
they keep up her spirits,” Eva said, with a smile. 

“A great deal too much,” be exclaimed, 
savagely. “ I declare, there are days when 
I hate her.” 

It was the first time be had openly betrayed 
his 8entimeuts in regard to lil. He knew the 
speech sounded the worse from the fact that, 
during the previous evening, he had been con¬ 
stantly devoted to the lady, and apparently by 
his own will, though in reality she had kept him 
a prisoner. Miss Brentford's face showed that 
she disapproved, and her voice was very cold, 
though playful, as she replied: 

“ Miss Hawthorne hits been teasing you, I see. 
You must console yourself, however, by remember¬ 
ing that you are great friends.” 

“ I beg your pardon for what I said. It teas 
a rude remark,” he answered. 

“ You must beg hers, if anybody's is required,” 
Eva answered. 

A sudden wild longing to tell Eva the truth 
came over Dene: to declare to her his mad love, 
and then rush away forever, before she could 
banish him from her presence. But, at the 
instant, the sound of Lil Hawthorne’s laugh 
was borne towards them by the breeze; and the 
certainty that his avowal would be interrupted 
did more to quiet his temporary insanity than 
his self-control could have done. 

He sighed unconsciously. It was all such a 
horrible yet ridiculous medley: his yearning 
passionate love; his irritation against Lil Haw¬ 
thorne ; the stem side of his pecuniary troubles; 
this present commonplace disgusting annoyance: 
actually, be should have to dispose of his watch, 
or some other personal valuable, to settle the 
saloon-keeper’8 bill. 

“I am sure you are not well to-day, Mr. 
Dene,” said Eva, quickly; and now her voice 
was kind and sympathetic. 

Before he could reply, the girls appeared 
round the foot of the cliff, calling and gesticu¬ 
lating impatiently as they hastened on. 

“You’re a nice young man, Teverick Dene, to 
keep us waiting,” cried Lil Hawthorne. “Aren’t 
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you ashamed of yourself, Eva Brentford, to hide 
here with the only available masculine we have 
unearthed during the whole afternoon?” 

“ Hurry, Eva; we are all dying of hunger and 
thirst, like the camels in the desert,” added 
Kitty Hansom. “ Come along to old Mathers’s, 
Hke a dear.” 

“ I will wait for you. I had already declined 
Mr. Dene’s iuvitation,” Miss Brentford replied, 
without noticing Lil Hawthorne’s observation. 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed that irrepressible lady. 
“You are coming with us, and that’s the end of 
the matter. If she won’t go voluntarily, girls* 
we will make a chair with our hands, as the 
children do, and carry her.” 

“ Yes ! yes! ” rejoined the others. 

Although discreet enough in their behavior 
when beyond Miss Hawthorne’s influence, Eva 
knew that, inspired by her example, the girls 
would be capable of putting the threat into 
execution, and such romping sport did not suit 
her ideas of dignity. 

“ Do please come,” urged Dene, rather too 
earnestly. 

“ Do please be a donkey,” cried Lil Hawthorne, 
mimicking his voice, or rather caricaturing it 
into such dolefulness, that nobody could help 
laughing. 

“ Now, don’t be selfish and spoil our ftin, Eva,” 


j for, so near the dinner-hour, in a place where 

< the price asked for the simplest thing was out- 
l rageously exorbitant. She tried delicately, by 
\ this simple order, to show the girls the bad taste 
? of the proceeding; but her interference only 

< rendered Lil more profuse in her commands, 
\ till an actual luncheon was on the table, flanked 
\ by two bottles of champagne. 

| Eva knew as little as hef friends of the real 
| state of Dene’8 affairs. But she did know that a 
\ young artist was not likely to be able to afford 
j such lavishness. She was unusually quick, even 
] for a woman. She saw the trouble in Dene’s face 
' through all his merriment; she felt confident that 
| he was disturbed by the thought of the cost; and 
\ she blamed herself bitterly for having come. 

| Poor Teverick! Every morsel he ate, every 
j drop he drank, nearly choked him. How should 
\ he pay for his dinner to-morrow ? And here he 
\ sat, the nominal orderer of costly delicacies, pay- 
' ment for which would require money enough to 
| have kept him in food at least a week. 

] It, seemed to Dene that the girls remained there 
j an age; and each instunt his torment grew more 
\ insupportable. In order to hide it, he waxed 
\ fairly reckless in his gayety, and Lil Hawthorne 

< seconded him, behaving even worse than usual, 
j Dene caught Miss Brentford’s eye, and fancied 
| she was recollecting how he had spoken of the 


said Kitty Rausom. “ But, anyway, you have j girl a little while previous, while here he was led 
got to go.” i on to words and conduct for which flirtation 

“ The only question ;b : will you walk or be \ would be a mild name. How Eva must despise 


carried?” added Lil Hawthorne. i 

It seemed useless to make difficulties about > 
such a trifle, so Miss Brentford finally resigned '< 
kerself. Dene had hoped to walk beside her, \ 
but Lil Hawthorne took possession of his arm. j 
There was only one man among them, and she \ 
proposed to engross him. In spite of his efforts, < 
she would lag behind, so that, by the time they \ 
reached the little caf6 established on the beach s 


him. But in truth. Miss Brentford wus full of 
sincere sympathy. Whether or not he admired 
Lil Hawthorne, she had placed him, Eva felt, in 
a terribly eiubarmssing position. 

At length the girls consented to go r and Dene 
rose, saying something rather confusedly about 
paying the bill. 

“ Let them bring it. Don’t bother,” cried Lil; 
but he pretended not to hear, and entered the 


near the bathing-houses, the rest of the party i house, closing the door behind him. 
were seated under a poor attempt at an arbor i Fortunately neither customers nor waiters were 
in the sandy forlorn garden, fenced in at the \ in the room to witness his dilemma. Mathers 
back of the saloon. ! himself stood behind the counter, and Teverick 

There chanced to be no other people present; \ slowly approached, feeling as if his feet were 
and so Lil Hawthorne gave full rein to her out- i shod with lead. He should be unable to pay the 
rageously high spirits, and urged her companions < man until he went to a town some miles distant 
on, with the exception of Miss Brentford, who j and raised the money from a pawn-broker, as 
soon grew silent and abstracted. < he remembered no one in the village to whom 

Dene himself rushed into a feverish gayety. It j he could apply; the gentlemen belonging to the 
was the only way to conceal bis dismay, when he | yacht iug-party were only casual acquaintances, 
heard the orders issued by Lil Hawthorne, who i and he suspected that Colonel Aukland at least 
voted herself commissariat-in-ehicf. ( did not especially relish his joining their number, 

“Just a glass of lemonade for me, please,” J though he might have been somewhat consoled 
Miss Brentford said, vexed and astonished to \ had bo known that jealousy lay at*the bottom <rf 
bear a quantity of eatables and drinkables called \ the Colonel’s elaborate but frigid courtesy. 
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To add to the unpleasantness of the situation, That’s what's the matter. Now, see here, 
Dene was aware that Mathers would be only too Mister, I’ll tell you this; Either you pay 
delighted to have an opportunity of being inso- that bill, or I’ll walk out to them gals in the 
lent. He was a truculent iH-nmnnered fellow, arbor, and ask them to pay it/’ 
and prided himself on the fact; but he had a “ You insolent scoundrel I” cried Dene, 
personal animosity against Teverick for having “You’re a pretty fellow,” retorted Mathers, 
interfered, some weeks before, to prevent his “ putting on airs as you do, and then try to 
thrashing a small boy. get out of paying honest people their dues.” 

He did not look up as Dene crossed the room. He stopped abruptly, and looked past Dene, at 
He was busy arranging some bottles, and Teverick some person who had entered, 
had to speak twice before he condescended to give The wretched young man did not dare to turn 
any attention. around, lest it might be Lil. Presently, to his 

“Have you made out my bill, Mr. Mathers?” dismay, he heard Eva Brentford s«y: 
he asked. “You have forgotten your pocket-book, Mr. 

“Wal, nat’rally I have,” returned Mathers, as \ Dene—take mine, please.” 
he wiped his hands on a towel. “ When folks j Dene glanced towards her. He was white as a 
eat and drink the best in my shop, I ain’t behind j sheet. It seemed to him that if he could fall dead, 
time in making up the bill. I expect them not to > he should be glad ; and exaggerated as the feeling 
be in paying, neither.” \ may seem, it was natural to a nature so sensitive. 

He pushed a sheet of paper across the counter. > “ Thanks, thanks,” he stammered. “ But Mr. 

Dene’s eyes caught the total at the end of the j Mathers will wait.” 
long row of figures. Nineteen dollars and a half. \ Mathers again chuckled derisively. 

But he knew the fellow was watching him. So \ “ You had better allow me to be your creditor 

he picked up the bill, began to fold it, and said, \ for the moment,” said Miss Brentford. “ Of 
as carelessly as he could manage; \ course, one does not carry money about to any 

“ I’ll pay it when I come down to the beach 5 amouut in a little place like this. It is a mere 
to-morrow, Mr. Mathers. I have no money in my \ accident, my happening to have my porte-monnaie 
pocket just now.” j Please take it, instead of asking even an hour’s 

“ Hey?” demanded Mathers. < favor of that very rude impertinent person, who, 

“I’ve not the money with me. I will bring it j of course, will receive no further custom from 
to-morrow.” \ any of us.” * 

“ We don’t give credit in this caboose. Any- j She turned, as she spoke, her beautiful face, 
body that can read can see that, writ up fair l aglow with indignation, upon the brute; and, for 
and square over my desk and out in the arbor,” j once in his life, the man was abashed. He was 
returned Mathers, insolently. j alarmed, too, at the idea of having overreached 

“ I ara not asking you to give me credit,” Dene > himself in his desire to annoy Mr. Dene, 
said, with composure, for his rising anger gave < “ Many thanks, Miss Brentford,” Teverick 

him courage. “ I did not expect to come in here, j said, taking the pocket-book finally; “ I will join 
and so brought no money.” j you in a moment.” 

“Then you ought to have stayed out. Them’s “I will wait,” she answered; and she stood 
my sentiments, at least,” cried Mathers, striking by while he paid the bill, which Mathers re- 
his fist on the counter. i ceipted in sullen silence. 

“ Y'our sentiments are of no importance to me,” S When the matter was settled, Miss Brentford 
returned Dene. “You know I am stopping in j walked to the front-door, by which she had 
the village— ” j entered. Dene followed, forgetting for a moment 

“ I don’t care where you are stopping,” broke \ the party waiting in the garden behind, 
in Mathers. “ Now, see here, Mr. Painter. You l “Oh, we must go back,” he exclaimed, 

can’t eat and drink at my expense, I tell you. \ He was shaking from head to foot as he spoke, 

I’ve done my part, and what I want is to see the j and Miss Brentford noticed it. 
color of your money.” j “ You were not well when we came,” she said ; 

“ Very well; to-night or to-morrow, the first > “ and that man’s 'insolence has quite upset you. 
time I come this way, yon shall. I should advise \ Never mind going back.” 

you, meantime, Mr. Mathers, not to speak to \ “I don’t know how to thank you,” he cried, 

customers in this manner, unless you want to { and paused, remembering that a display of 
ruin your establishment.” > gratitude must be a confession of the real state 

“I shall do as I please, Mister,” exclaimed j of affairs—a confession, not that lie had forgotten 
Mathers. “ You ain’t got no money at home, j his purse, but that he was penniless. 
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“I don’t think there is any reason,” she < 
replied, laughing; then added, earnestly: “You ; 
ought to go home at once. You will be ill, Mr. 
Dene, if you do not. Remember that broken 
arm: you must not risk another fever. I will; 
explain to Miss Hawthorne and the others. Do 
please follow my advice-.” 

She saw that he could bear nothing more. 
Her warm womanly heart was fUll of sympathy. 
She had not intentionally overheard the conver¬ 
sation about the bill. But, having been too 
indignant with the girls to remain, she had left 
the garden by a gate on the side towards the sea, 
meaning to go home. As she passed the caf£, 
she heard the landlord’s iusolent talk, and 
hastily decided to enter. Mr. Dene might be 
mortified, she said to herself: but it was the i 
only way to save him from a more cruel humili- > 
ation, and she could prevent his suspecting that j 
she had penetrated his secret. | 

“ riease, please, go,” she urged now again, as j 
he stood gazing at her in speechless misery. lie § 
was not thinking of the money now, but of the \ 
scene in the arbor, which must have gone far to con- \ 
vince her that Lil Hawthorne had a right to rank ; 
him among her admirers. “ Pray don’tallow your- ■ 
self to be worried by such a trifle. You will j 
laugh when you are no longer angry with the | 
man. The truth is, you are completely worn out. ;■ 
You have been doing too much these last days.” \ 
“ Yes,” he shivered, feeling as if a cold wind j 
had blown across his heart, as a new thought 
struck him. For what could it matter to her, 
he said to himself, whether or not she believed 
Lil*s assertions had any foundation? 

“Now, do go home: I insist,” she continued, 
pleadingly. 

“ I think I will—if you’ll kindly make my 


excuses to the others,” he said, wearily. Then 
the sight of the pocket-book—which he still held 
—reminded him of his debt again. But her 
manner bad completely reassured him. It was 
a comfort, he felt, to be spared the crowning 
mortification of having her suspect that hii 
embarrassing predicament had arisen from im- 
pecuniosity instead of forgetfulness. lie handed 
her the porte-monnaie, adding, with a tremulous 
smile: “Your assistance was most opportune. 
I will see you to-morrow, and pay my debt.” 

“ Mind you don’t stir out, unless you are 
better,” she exclaimed, quickly. “ I am sure you 
would be wise to stop two or three days in bed.” 

She was confident that it would be difficult for 
him to refund the money so soon, and wanted to 
afford him a possible excuse for taking more 
time. “ We shall all feel dreadfully guilty, if 
you fall ill again. Do be advised.” 

He could not trust himself to remain another 
moment. Her sympathy and cordiality, coming 
after a certain coldness in her manner, which 
hud troubled him for days, was so welcome and 
so sweet, that he feared he should lose his head 
completely. He gave her another yearning 
sorrowful glance, and said abruptly: 

“ I will go home, as you advise. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” Bhc answered, extending her 
hand, with a smile which fairly dizzied him. 
“ Be sure you stop there till you are thoroughly 
rested. You would be very wicked to make all 
your friends anxious.” 

lie dared not attempt to speak again: if he 
did, he should utter some insane folly that would 
separate her from him forever. He bowed over 
the delicate white fingers, dropped them quickly, 
and hurried away. 

[to be continued.] 
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In pushes quick they come and go, 

1 iko sliow’rs of silver min. 

Or airy tides that ebb and flow, 

And ebb and surge again. 

The smith-winds blow, the sunbeams play: 
l keep no note of time. 

I seem to hoar, from far away, 

The bells of Venice chime. 

So silver-sweet, they are the s&mo. 

How jubilant they ring! 

As if from heav’n the music came 
When all the angels sing. 

I see the campaniles, so tall, 

Shoot, fountain-like, on high. 


The white Dogana's sea-girt wall. 

The domes against the sky. 

The crimson sails that surely bear 
The spices of Cathay, 

The fairy isles that float in air 
O’er leagues of sea away. 

The hushed canals, where stately stand 
Strange palaces that seem 

From Bagdad or from Elfin-land, 

Or phantoms in a dream. 

And thus I muse of happier times, 
While Soft the south-winds blow; 

And think I hear again tho chimes, 

In Venice, long ago. 
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The young green 'wheat coming up ; the plum- ? sir, he would be some help — some good to me. 
trees breaking into a foam of creamy white; a' I tell you, sir, when my reverses came—when 

sweet warm wind blowing; the sky a faint j I lost home, fortune, friends, everything, sir, 

exquisite blue. s after the surrender—I realized what it was to 

Spring was coming. j be left with only a girl.” 

It was March. But March in North Carolina, S Mr. Girard sighed heavily, and passed one 
though still having a little chill in the air, is like ? slim white hand helplessly across his frowning 

early May in New England. All through the \ forehead. 

great pines the birds were singing; the little j They had reached the gate of this dwelling by 
clear brown streams were swollen, and swift of > this time—a weather-stained log-cabin. r lho 
current; the mill-pond was full to overflowing. | gate hung broken on its hinges, gaping open. 

On a little knoll, with her hands clasped over \ Several dogs rushed out to greet them, and 
her knees, in reverie, sat Dorothea. The red j Payne was reminded forcibly of a saying familiar 
setting sun shone full in her face; a fair girlish j in that country: “ The poorer the man, the more 
face, lit by dark earnest eyes, and made expressive J dogs he has.” 

by a sensitive curving mouth. j The young girl had seen them by this time; 

In spite of her somewhat badly-cut dress, j had eyed them gravely, almost distrustfully, at 
made of some cheap stuff, and the old worn cape j first; and now, rising, came towards the house, 
on her shoulders, one could see that the girl \ 44 You can hardly be said to have lost every- 

wos no common one. Her refined delicately-cut ] thing, sir,” said Payne, as they passed through 
features, her pretty little hands—her whole bear¬ 
ing, in fact—impressed one to the contrary at 
once. 

Two men were coming up the sandy country- 
road together, from the mill: one young, the 
other middle-aged. The setting sun shone redly 
on them, revealing the younger man’s erect well- \ to run it properly, sir; and it’s the same way 
poised figure, as well as the somewhat shrunken i with the mill. Now, a man like you, sir, with 
thread-bare form of Mr. Girard. j your capital and energy,” surveying his corn¬ 

els that your daughter ?” said the younger —\ panion’s determined face with no little odinira- 
Alexander Payne—as he saw the little musing \ tion, “ can make something worth while out of 
figure. j it all. I confess I can’t—my hands are tied. 

“Yes, that’s Dorothea,” stated the other, with j The ready money—and, if I must say it, the 
an airy wave of his slim womanish-looking hand \ inclination — is wonting with me. I am no 
in the young girl’s direction. longer the same man, sir, that I was before the 

“Your only daughter, I believe you said?” j war. My reverses have embittered me—killed 
pursued Payne, still intent on the unconscious \ what ambition I ever had—crushed me, sir.” 
attractive figure. ' Again Mr. Girard sighed heavily; this time 

44 My only daughter, sir—thank heaven,” J dramatically, 
responded Mr. Girard, piously. “ Girls, you \ They were at the cabin-door. Dorothea had 
know, sir,” he continued, after a little, coirfi-1 reached it also, coming by another path, and 
dentially, “are really no account. Now, whatnow stood on the steps to receive them, 
can she do? She can’t plant cotton, or corn, \ There was a slight tremulousness about her 
or wheat. She can’t attend to the mill, and see j voice, which was wonderfully low and sweet, 
that the corn and wheat are properly ground, j Payne thought; but her greeting was not un- 
or the cotton ginned. She* can only cook my ! cordial. 

frugal meals—my slice of bacon, my corn-pone— j “ Mr. Payne, isn’t it?—father’s friend?” she 
and take care of that old shell — my apology j said. 

for a home, sir.” He glanced contemptuously That night, after the young man had gone—he 
towards the log-cabin. “Now, if I had a son, J was staying at a neighboring plantation—Mr. 

( 313 ) 


j the gate, “ with such a plantation as the bulge¬ 
s’ way Place, and the mill, still in your possession.” 
j Mr. Girard shook his head despondently. 

| 44 The Pidgeway Place is a good enough planta- 

| tion: better land for cotton was never known, 
| sir,” he said. 44 But it takes too much money 
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Girard delivered himself of a huge piece of J is a question of failure—you can marry then, 
tobacco, which he had been rolling restlessly < Yes, 1 shall invest what I have in you, Dorothea.” 
from one cheek to the other, and said, rather \ Mr. Girard expectorated again freely, and 
unsteadily: S tipped back, with evident satisfaction, in his 

“ Well, Dorry, I’ve decided to let him have it.” j split-bottomed chair. 

The young girl seemed to understand at once, j “Are you not just a little visionary, father?” 
for she started perceptibly, and raised her eyes ventured the young girl, at length; and once 
from the crackling pine-logs, which she had been more she raised troubled eyes to her father’s face, 
watching, quickly to her father’s face. “ What reason have you for thinking I can become 

“ Oh, father!” a great singer, and repay you for what you invest 

“Now, there’s no use saying ‘Oh, father!’ or in me? It frightens me—the responsibility. I 
shedding any tears. I’ve only acted sensibly, I: am not capable of the great things you predict, 
and want you to do the s^me. He offered me a J 1 shall only disappoint you. I have a good voice, 
fair price—eight thousand dollars for the plauta- J I know, but it has never been trained. 1 can’t 
tion, with the mill, as it stands—^nd 1 took it.” j even read music rapidly. It will take years of 
Dorothea looked at the fire again ; her sensitive < training, will it not, to make me amount to any- 
mouth quivered; the color came and went in her } thing, before I can repay you?’.’ she ended, 
cheek; her large eyes seemed to grow durker, \ sadly. 

more earnest. \ “ I know what I’m about,” exclaimed her 

“I shall take you North—to New York, I j father, somewhat angrily. “ Visionary, indeed! 
think,” continued Mr. Girard, presently, filling j Even these poor piney-woods people think you 
his mouth with some more tobacco—he felt ) sing well—are forever talking about your voice, 
better, now that he had spoken. < It impresses even them. And the Somersets, 

“ l haven’t been to New York since I met and j where Payne is stopping, who’ve heard all the 
married your poor mother there, and you have ^ great prima-donnas in New York, they sny you 
never seen the North ; in fact, you have seen j are a fine singer—they heard you one Sunday, 
nothing but these ‘ piney-woods’ since you were \ at the church. And didn’t Payne himself admit 
born. It’s time you saw something of the world, j that, judging from your voice in speaking, you 
You are extremely pretty. You are not ignorant, ought to be able to sing?” 

Your mother’s most excellent teaching saved you “ Mr. Payne?” 

from being that. Who knows what may not come j “Yes, only to-niglit lie said that; and he’s a 
of it? You may marry well, and retrieve my \ judge, I hear—sings himself. I'll get him to try 
losses,” cried Mr. Girard, enthusiastically, and l your voice the next time he comes.” 
at the same time expectorating freely into the $ “ How—how long will it be before we go 

fireplace. jaway?” 

“ I hardly know,” he went on, presently, after J The girl’s voice faltered. She looked with 
a moment’s silence, during which his daughter j suddenly dim eyes at the fire once more, 
still thoughtfully eyed the little crimson and j “Oh, not long: a week or so. I’m anxious to 
orange flames, “ I hardly know just how I shall \ get away. Payne will pay right down to-morrow, 
invest my money.” < if I want him to; but he won’t burry us off. 

At that instant eight thousand dollars assumed j He’s a generous sort of fellow. I shall leave, 
gigantic proportions to Mr. Girard, and appeared J however, as soon as possible.” 
more like eight hundred thousand dollars. \ “ What—what is he going to do with the 

“ I thought, this afternoon, on the impulse of 
the moment, when Payne said he would give that 
much, that I’d purchase a mine, or buy up a lot 
of cattle—some fine breed—something of that i neighbors’; and he’s going to plant acres in 
Bort, perhaps. But now I have half a mind, < wheat next year, and then grind it and sell it. 
Dorothea, to spend it on you—to invest it in you, j Oh, he expects to make something out of the 
Dorry,” his tone growing suddenly animated, his \ concern. I could have done the same, if I had 
dull gray eyes lighting. “Do you understand? <; had his capital; but as it is, I shall be glad to 
In cultivating your voice—you have an exceed- < see the last of this poor-man’s country.” 
inglv sweet musical voice. I shall have you < “Glad?” cried the young girl, with a sort of 
educated for the concert stage. ’You shall become \ sob. “And I cailnot bear even the thought of 
a cantatricc—a second Patti. Your fortune will s leaving it. As you say, I have never been away 
then be made, even if you don’t care to marry. j from these piney-woods. I have no wish to go. 
In case you should fail—but I hardly think there { This little tumble-down cabin means home— 


mill?” 

“ Oh, he’s going to gin cotton on a big scale— 
not only what he grows himself, but all the 
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everything—to me. I was too small to remember 
anything about the old place where I was born, 
you know, and it was here mother died. How 
can you part with it—let it go? I couldn’t I I 
should like to live and die here, as mother did. 
And the mill! How I love that, too. The happy, 
happy days I have spent there. I don’t want 
any better country than this. I shall hate the 
city. I cannot live without the pines.” 

Mr. Girard surveyed his daughter through 
half-shut incredulous eyes. 

“ Well, you are a strange girl,” he said, at 
length. “You like this miserable cabin, which 
was once one of your father’s tenants’ houses? 
You like this sandy piney-woods country? Well, 
for my part, I hate it! It was all well enough, 
when I was a rich man, and lived in lug7.ury” 
—Mr. Girard had a somewhat peculiar way of 
pronouncing the word luxury—“with my thou¬ 
sands of acres, my hundreds of slaves. I was 
more fortunate than you, my dear; I was raised 
in a fine old mansion, not in a log-cabin. As 
you well know, the very house where Payne is 
now visiting—where these new people, the Som¬ 
ersets, live—belonged to your grandfather. Can 
you wonder that I’m glad to get rid of this?” 
and Mr. Girard glanced up at the yellow simply 
weather-boarded walls, on which the firelight 
was playing, in undisguised scorn. 

“ I know it has been hard on you, father,” 
Dorothea said, softly, rather brokenly; “ hut I 
can’t help being very fond of it all. It is the 
only home I have ever known. It is very, very 
dear to me.” 

“I can only regret your taste, my dear,” 
responded her father. “ Generally, young per¬ 
sons of your age and refinement long for better 
things—have ambitions desires to sec and know 
the world. I am very much afraid you arc 
wanting in proper feeling.” 

He yawned slightly, got up, and lit his candle 
on the mantel, and, with it in his hand, moved 
towards the door. 

“ Well, good-night,” he said; “I’m tired. I’ve 
had a hard day’s work. Payne and I walked 
nearly half over the Ridgeway Place.” 

“ I wish he had never seen Mt. Payne,” cried 
the young girl, as the door closed upon him. 

She knelt down on the bare floor, and laid her 
head, with a little sob, in the rough split-bottomed 
chair. 

During the following week, Alexander Payne 
came quite frequently to the cabin. Once or 
twice, he even shared Mr. Girard’s fried bacon 
and corn-pone with him. It was served in a 
somewhat primitive fashion: the table was a 
small unpainted pine one, and the dishes were 


cracked stone-china; but it all had an inexpress¬ 
ible charm for the young man. 

Did not Dorothea’s small hands fry the bacon, 
and heat up the corn-pone ? 

He secretly watched her. busy about her work; 
for the kitchen was the living-room as well, lie 
decided she was wonderfully pretty, llut he 
could not account for the constant shadow in her 
eyes, the downward curve to her flexible lips. 

He had already paid the eight thousand dollars 
down; the Girards were going in a day or so. 
He thought the girl ought to be happy over her 
escape from the hard dull life she was leading. 
He looked upon himself as a sort of deliverer, 
and he could not understand her. 

One evening, he ventured to say, as they sat 
before the little fire, with the yellow walls glow¬ 
ing about them: 

“Aren’t you very glad your time for going 
away is so near at hand, Miss Gimrd?” 

The girl’s lips quivered, her hands trembled, 
and she clasped them tightly together in her lap. 

“I am not glad,” she said, simply; “I am 
very sorry.” 

The next day, Dorothea went to the mill for 
the last time. 

The little glassy mill-pond was very still * 
hardly a ripple stirred it; and the great pines 
and white-limbed sweet-gum trees were reflected 
in it with distinctness. The cleifr-blue cloudless 
sky was also mirrored in its depths. The air 
was very sweet, the birds singing, the crows 
cawing faintly. 

Dorothea walked slowly along the little beaten 
grass-grown path by the pond. In the distance, 
she could hear the whirr of the mill. Down the 
white sandy road, under the pines, was coming 
an old man on a mule, with a sack of corn 'to be 
ground. The miller’s children—tow-headed and 
red-cheeked little ones—were playing about the 
mill-door: jumping over the great pine-logs, 
which lay there ready for sawing. It was a 
“piney-woods” scene; her father would have 
undoubtedly sneered at ft; but it was very dear 
to the young girl. And she was leaving it for 
ever. 

She glanced up at the "great pines, where the 
mocking-birds were singing, and tears sprang to 
her eyes. 

After a little, she made her way into the^mill. 
She stood a few minutes, silently watching the 
miller grinding the corn. 

The man touched his whitened hat to her; but 
she hardly saw him. Then she went out again, 
and climbed the steep steps to the “gin-house.” 

It was still in there; the machinery was not 
moving; she wandered aimlessly about, little 
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fluffy bits of white cotton catching on to her j the moment. “I had no idea it would give you 
dress from the walls and floor. How she had j any pain tp part with it,” he went on, quickly, 
always enjoyed seeing the cotton “ ginned ”! j “ Your father seemed anxious to sell—1 had 
She had spent hours there as a child. She was j nevejr met you—and after I saw you, 1 imagined, 
barely more than one as it was, her dark eyes \ atffittt, you would be only too glad to get away 
opening, as a tiny helpless baby, only as the war \ from such a dull life—you seemed fitted for so 
closed. But she felt very old just now. j much better things.” 

When she came out, an aged colored woman J “ 1 don’t want anything better,” the young 

was sitting on the steps, waiting for her little bag ' girl said. 

of corn to be ground. Her eyes were half shut. j After a moment’s silence, she spoke again; 
She was “dipping snuff” from a small tin can, i and her voice trembled a little, 
rubbing her toothless old gums with a short stick j “ I know how it will be,” she cried ; “we shall 
moistened from her mouth, and covered with j go North, to some great city, as father says, and 
the precious snuff. In the intense pleasure it j we shall live very delightfully for a time—mother 
afforded her, she was quite oblivious of every- > used to say how lavish father was when he had 
thing. j money—and I shall be dressed very fine,” look- 

“Aunt Winnie,” said Dorothea, gently, “please ! ing down with a little sort of smile at her cheap 

let me pass.” \ calico, “and I shall take lessons from a grand 


She envied even this old creature, who was ' master in singing, and of course this will all be 
not going away, but who was going to live and J very pleasant. Only, you see, it cannot last. 


die in these “ piney-woods.” 

It was late, the sun was down, and the wheat- 


Bcfore we know it, the money will be gone. 
We shall be homeless—and all for what ? For a 


fields shining a pale faint silver in the rising \ little enjoyment—a little display. What will we 
moon, when the young girl reached home. She j not be willing to give for this old cabin then? 


was somewhat breathless, she had walked so j But it will be too late.” 
rapidly; and when her father met her in the j “ You are not hopeful, I fear,” Fayne said, 
doorway, and demanded, angrily: “ Where she j gently. 

bad been so late?” and “ Wby she had not come j “I know father,” Dorothea made answer, 
home sooner to cook his supper?” she had merely j simply, but sadly. 


pushed past hina: she had not dared trust herself | “And you have no belief in what yon can 
to speak. v | accomplish with your voice ? In a few years you 

“ Will you not let me help you, Miss Girard?” j may be famous.” 

Fayne asked, rising from his seat by the fire, and j “ Of course that would be very pleasant,” she 

coming forward. “Let me set the table, any-j said; “but even if I could succeed, which I 

way,” he urged, smilingly. “I can do tuat.” S cannot help doubting, I am not so sure I should 


The young girl started; she had not known 
he was there. 

“ Very well,” she said, gravely. 

She let him pull out the table, and handed him 
the much-darned cloth to put over it. 

When the bacon was frying, and the coffee 
boiling, filling the little room with their savori- 
ncss, Dorothea walked a little apart to the 
window, and stood looking out at the moon¬ 
light. 

Mr. Girard was absent for a moment in the 
adjoining room. For the twentieth time that day \ 
he was counting over the many bank-bills Alex- j 
ander Fayne had given him. He had not seen so \ 
much ready money in years; not since the war. \ 

Payne joined the young girl at the window, 
and with her looked out at the clear white night. 
The room was very still, save for the ticking of 
the cheap clock on the high unpainted mantel. 

“ Miss Girard, I am very sorry you are going 
away. I wish I had never bought the planta¬ 
tion,” began Payne, suddenly, on the impulse of \ 


altogether like it. Of course I should be very 
proud, and should enjoy the pride father took in 
roe, for I seem to have been a disappointment to 
him always, somehow; but it must be a hard life 
at the best.—the life of a singer, I mean. ( One 
must ever be trying to please the public: and 
when one gets old, and loses her voice, who 
cares for her then?” She ended, with a liUl® 
wistful smile. 

She was certainly a strange girl, as her father 
had said, and she interested Fayne—had inter¬ 
ested him from the very first. 

“And so you would like to stay here forever?” 
he said, at length, a little slowly. 

Then, with sudden earnestness: “ I wish you 
might,” he added. 

A wild impulse seized him; a glow came in 
his cheeks; his eyes kindled. 

“ Don’t go,” he cried, impetuously. 

“I—I don’t understand you,” the young girl 
began, surprised even more at his tone and 
manner than at his words. 
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“I know you don't—but let me make you,” 
he made answer, quickly. 

He took one of her small hands in bis; his 
dark resolute face was very close to here. < 

“Dorothea!” ] 

Mr. Girard came in, closing the door behind j 
him. j 

“You are very long, about everything to-night,” < 
he said, fretfully, addressing his daughter. “What! 
ails you ? One would think you were preparing ; 
an elaborate bill-of-fare, instead of a poor simple j 
meal such as one of my former tenants might sit \ 
down to.” [ 

Dorothea flew guiltily to the rescue of the ; 
burning bacon and bubbling coffee-pot. \ 

That night, the young girl had a strange dream. ! 
She saw the old mill in flames. The little ! 
glassy mill-pond reflected the brilliant red glare, < 
and great tongues of fire went up into the night. • 
The white-limbed sweet-gum trees shriveled and ; 
shrunk away from the scorching withering heat. I 
The awakened birds fled, with frightened shrieks, 5 
into the thickness and darkness of the woods. ; 

It was a terrible sight. And, in the midst of 
it all, in the doorway of the burning mill, with • 
a sheet of flame behind him, stood Alexander : 
Payne! ; 

He seemed to hold out his hand to her—to be ; 
crying to her, in a hoarse voice, to help him; : 
but, before she could reach him, the flooring; 
gave way under his feet, and he went down in < 
the dark rushing water below. * 

She woku with a sharp little cry, and sat up, j 
trembling violently, in her small bed. j 

Then she crept shiveringly to the window, and < 
looked, out. j 

The sky was placid and starlit, the moon was j 
waning: there was no sign of a red light in the j 
direction of the mill. j 

•* l am glad it was not so. I am glad he is { 
safe,” she said, softly, to herself. { 

The next morning, just as the Girards’ baggage 5 
was being strapped on to a rough old “Jersey,” ! 
and Dorothea was standing on the steps, with J 
dim eyes, bidding a silent farewell to the cabin, 
Alexander Payne came riding rapidly up the \ 
road, lie threw Ills bridle to the small colored \ 
boy in charge of the “Jersey,” and hastened j 
towards the house. j 

“You are going now?” he cried. “I — I ; 
thought you weren't going till this afternoon. ; 
It only just happened that I got here in time; j 
they told me at the mill.” ! 

“ Why, of course we are,” responded Mr. j 
Girard, smilingly; “ and I am only too delighted ! 
to be able to say so, my dear sir.” 

Payne turned quickly to Dorothea. 


“ Miss Girard, can I see you a few minutes, 
alone, before you go ? Will you come back into 
the cabin with me?” he asked, eagerly. 

He was rather pale, and his voice shook. 

Mr. Girard regarded him with slightly elevated 
eyebrows. 

“ But, my dear sir,” he interposed, “ we shall 
lose the train, 1 fear.” 

“No, you won’t,” the young man made 
answer, shortly, and led the way into the 
cabin. 

The little kitchen looked desolate enough; 
what feminine adornments Dorothea possessed 
being packed away. Even the old clock ticked 
there no longer. 

The pale spring sunshine streamed in on the 
bare floor, lighting up the blackened fireplace, 
where a few logs lay, still smoldering. 

Payne drew a quick breath. 

“ It looks deserted,” he said. . 

“ We have left very little, you see,” said 
Dorothea, smiling rather sadly; “ only a few 
old broken dishes and cooking - uteusils. I 
persuaded father to let me take nearly everything 
with me. ‘The freight won’t be very much,’ I 
said; ‘and, if we rent a room in New York, it 
will be so nice to have the old home-things 
around us.’” 

For answer, Alexander Payne merely repeated 
his request^of the previous evening, in a quick 
impassioned manner. 

“Don’t go!” he said, entreatingly. “I can’t 
let you.” 

This time he seized the pretty small hands, 
and kissed them eagerly. 

“ I had no chance to tell you last night: I love 
you!” he cried. 

And when she raised incredulous wondering 
eyes for an instant to liis face, he went on, 
passionately. 

“ Yes, in this short time you have made me 
love you,” he said, “and I can’t let you go: I 
want you to stay here with me—always!” 

Then his glowing face clouded, he half dropped 
her hands. 

“Ah, but I am presumptuous,” he said, “to 
ask you to give up being a great singer, perhaps, 
and everything, for me.” 

But she did not answer. She was looking 
shyly at the bare sunlit floor, and her cheeks 
were stained a vivid crimson. 

He drew her suddenly towards him. 

“Would you be willing to give it all up for 
me?” he ventured, with returning joyousness. 

Still she evaded him slightly. 

“ I dreamed about you last night,” she said, 
softly, at last 
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44 You did ?” \ do. She wore * soft clinging gray dress, and little 

44 Yes.” And then she told him her dream, ^ bonnet of the same shade, which had been pur- 

and, with the color growing still hotter in her ^ chased for her at a neighboring town, with other 
cheeks, and with sweet averted eyes, she admitted \ bride-like articles, ont of her father’s eight 
how she had gone to the window and looked out, \ thousand dollars. Mr. Girard had enjoyed play- 
to prove to herself there really was no fire, and \ ing the generous parent greatly, 
how thankful and happy she had been to know j About a week later, he bade farewell to his 
that he was safe. j daughter and her husband. He was impatient, 

44 You do care for me, then 1” cried Payne, ^ as he had said, to shake the dust of the “piney- 

triumphantly, his face radiant. \ woods’’ country from his feet. He still thought 

And so the result of it all was, the Girards did j he should go to New York. He needed rest and 

not go away that day. The “Jersey” was dis- j diversion, he said, after the hard life he had been 

missed; the baggage brought back once more to j leading for so many years. But he thought, 

the cabin; and the small colored boy sent off 1 finally, he should bring up somewhere out West, 

grinning. \ This was rather indefinite, but then Mr. Girard 

Of course, Mr. Girard was told everything, \ was indefinite himself, 
and his blessing asked. At first he was somewhat j In time, the log-cabin was transformed into a 
disappointed. He had anticipated a 44 career” for wing in the rear of a pretty cottage, which sprang 
his daughter; but then, it was something to have < up among the plum-trees. It was not destroyed, 

her taken off his hands. So he submitted not j for old associations’ sake. 

ungracefully. The mill whirred and ground corn and wheat 

Shortly, there was a quiet little wedding at j by the hundreds of bushels; the “gin-house” 
the white church near the mill—a neat Gothic was stacked with bales of snoW-wbite cotton ; and 
structure, presented to the people of Judson j it was generally admitted by everyone in Judson 

County, in former days, by Dorothea’s grand- j County that “ that young fellow was making a 

father—and the bridp looked extremely pretty, good thing of it.” 

as all brides should look, but which few rarely j And Dorothea? Very happy was Dorothea* 


AUTUMN RAIN. 

BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Tunnc’* something comes with 
unrest and pain, 


autumn rain, a vague { I wonder if content is over given to an earnest eonl? 

$ I wonder if we are to blame for what we can't control? 


With the tap of ghostly finger-tips upon the window-pane; 
With the dreary melancholy of tho bitter sobbing rain. i 

The cold gray sky oppresses one, and turns one’s thoughts \ 
within, i 

In ways that aro not cheering, and never should have > 
been; \ 

8o, 'stead of finding light and joy, we see our own heart’s [ 
sin. \ 

At morning comes a weariness, a heartache, and a pain ; \ 

A sadness that of all we hoped so little we attain; < 

A striving wearily for more than we may ever gain. 

’Tia looking ont and longing for the life we'd like to lead; ] 
A discontent that for us all life bringB not all we need; \ 

That we find so little spirit, but oh, so much of creed. 1 


My life runs on, I fancy me, as other Hvee have done; 
There’s nothing new, the good Book says, nothing under 
the sun. 

It matters little.when life ends, or whither it was begun. 

Perhaps it’s the season’s fault. I'm sure I do not know; 
But lifo runs smoother, always, when the earth is whits 
with snow; 

And all things may look bright again when the anemones 
blow. 

There’s nothing one can do, *tis true, but let the days 

go by; 

What good can come of thinking, and asking reasons why? 
There’s more than ever dreamed we of, hidden in earth 
and sky, 


Life's such a long, long reaching out, to a bright but distant ; There’s that which can’t be defined, a lightness or a weight, 
goal; j That clings to one like shadows, ever, early hours or late, 

] That clings and conquers always and to me it* name is Cate. 


MT STAR. 

BY FRANK E. HAL*. 

Not Sirius, a mighty splendrous sun, 1 Though faint, yet pure and constant as God’s la* 

That fills the world with deep admiring awe; \ And close beeidc, a sweet companion mores, 

But of the Ilyadee, a nameless one, ' As dear, as fair; and that star is my lore’s. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP <4 A FIFTH ATIMUE ROMANCE.” 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 222. 

XIII. j dogs, accordingly, he set himself to go, in the 

Charley’s new game. j orthodox fashion, until his little patrimony was 

There had been a double game going on all j quite exhausted, and his face had taken on that 
this while at Avalon, however; and, if Sybil had 5 dissipated look which Sybil had noticed the first 
known of it, it would have given quite a different j time she saw him. 

color to her thoughts, and would have put many j To do the Lady Yolande justice, she began, at 

tilings in another light entirely. She had herself | last, to wonder if she had been fair to Charley, 
been misled by her ignorance, and had misled j 4 ‘ If I had acted differently,” she said, “perhaps 
others when she acted under that misconception. < he would not have thrown himself away.” “ I 
No one was more at sea than Lord Avalon him- • am sure I would not,” he said, once, when, in a 
self. But, to make all these matters clear, we j moment of fondness and regret, she had conceded 

must go back for a considerable period. j this to his reproaches; “ but what’s life worth 

From the time when he could remember any- « without you?” As the years went on, and nosuit- 
thing, Charley Pontefract had been in love with \ able suitor appeared, her own selfishness came to 
his cousiu—the Lady Yolande. Nor had he ever \ his aid. “ I have made a mess of it,” she said, 
swerved in his allegiance to her. If he had been < sometimes, to herself. “ Charley has wasted 
the heir to the earldom of Glastonbury, instead j what little he had, and marrying him is now 
of being only a poor relation, there is no doubt \ more impossible than ever. If Avalon does not 
but that his suit would have prospered. Lady \ offer, I shall bo left an old maid.” For, since 
Yolande was too radically selfish ever to love ; Lord Avalon’s return from his two and a half 
anyone, except in a sort of half-hearted way; but \ years’ absence, a project had been revived between 
what affection she was capable of, she had loug I the duke and earl, which had been first talked 

since given to Charley. Marriage with him, J of when both the objects of it were children; 

however, was quite out of the question, she and this project was a union between Lord 
knew. The Duke of Runnymede was a poor j Avalon and the Lady Yolande. The earl knew 
man—at least for his rank — and what estates J Lady Yolande to be beautiful, but knew little 
there were bad been strictly entailed, so that the J more of her, notwithstanding the relationship: 
lady’s portion, which could only be made up out j and he fancied she would make a very suitable 
of savings, promised to be slender enough, j wife, besides bringing more “blue blood” into 
“We might as well go and drown ourselves,” she ; the family. As for his son, he believed that the 
bad told Charley, a score of times. “Love in \ match would not be distasteful. “As well Bhe 
a oottage wouldn’t suit cither of us: you would f as anyone, ho would think,” said the earl to 
grow cross and I dowdy, and it would ond in our i himself. The result was, that the old people 
hating each other. No! you must marry some < talked the affair over so often, that they began 
rich heiress, and I must take up, I suppose, with j to regard it as a fixed fact. The Lady Yolande 
some gouty peer: for no young one would marry • herself knew better; but it suited her to affect 
me without a shilling.” < to believe everything was going right, and even, 

This had been years ago. Charley had grum- 5 to insinuate as much to her acquaintances. For 
bled, but there was nothing to do but to submit. \ she saw girls, year after year, less handsome 
3Iarrying an heiress, however, was not to his 1 than herself, and less exalted in rank, making 
mind. “I ain’t worth much,” he said; “ but, ) brilliant matches, while she remained unsought. 

by George ! no cotton-spinner’s daughter is rich J She bad herself to thank for this, indeed_at 

enough to buy me. Sell myself? Faugh! It \ least in part: for she was haughty and im peri- 
makes me think of a horse-bazaar, where this j ous, with a sarcastic tongue that grew sharper 
'capital hack’ is knocked down to the highest j every season; and more than one middle-aged 
bidder. No! since I cannot have Yolande, I’ll i peer, who had tired of widowhood, and who 
hare nobody; and I might as well go to the dogs j would have married her even without a portion, 
it once, and so have done with it.” And to the > shrank from the possible termagant. When she 
You LXXXVI. 19 . ‘ ( 319 ) 
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saw Sybil, and recognized the rare style of the \ 
girl’s beauty, she took occasion at once to hint, l 
as we have seen, at an engagement with Avalon. / 
“ For who knows,” she said, “what folly he may j 
commit ? I love Charley dearly; but, even if \ 
marrying him was possible, I believe I’d go in j 
for Avalon now, just to thwart this Yankee i 
chit.” 

She had counted without her host, however. j 
She found it impassible, after the appearance of j 
the Lyttletons, to keep Avalon at her side. All j 
the little arts by which she was compelling him > 
to be seen with her, and the purport of which J 
he had never suspected, failed before the advent i 
of this new face. After that night at the opera, \ 
when he had left her mother’s box, she saw less \ 
and less of him. He was always with the Lyttle- \ 
tons. Sybil had not misinterpreted the disdainful 5 
glances which had been shot at her in the Park, 5 
nor misjudged the secret malignity of the haughty j 
beauty. It was not that Lady Yolande’s heart J 
was interested in the least; but she was ambi-J 
tious: and to ambition was now added the very J 
feminine determination not to see another in the \ 
place she coveted. During the few weeks before , 
the visit to Agincourt Hall, and the fire at Merlin \ 
Manor, Charley had a hard time of it. The Lady \ 
Yolande would scarcely speak to him, or give him ' 
a dance even; and once or twice, when he per- J 
sisted in following her, she turned sharply on J 
him, and bade him “ remember his place.” At j 
last, he turned on her, as the most long-suffering > 
will, and resolved on revenge. j 

Circumstances favored him. Up'to the time of \ 
the fire, Sybil was only barely polite to him ; but j 
after that, he noticed that she was much more civil. \ 
The reader knows the reasons for this change in \ 
her demeanor. Charley did not ; and Charley j 
was not wanting in vanity: he hnd enjoyed too l 
many “successes” to have a modest opinion of j 
himself; and he jumped to the conclusion that;: 
Sybil was in love with him. “ By George,” he l 
said, stroking his mustache, “ it's just the thing, j 
I’ll be as devoted to her as possible, and perhaps J 
that will make Yolande jealous: Yolande is but a j 
woman, and I’ve let her feel too sure of me; if I > 
flirt desperately with this Yankee girl, there’s just 
a chance she’ll come to her senses.” And the > 
Lady Yolande did get jealous—furiously jealous ; j 
for though she still intended to marry Avalon if 1 
she could, she wished to monopolize Charley’s \ 
love; a sort of “dog-in-the-manger” game, of< 
which even dukes’ daughters are not incapable. \ 
This jealousy began first nt the ball at Runny- j 
mede House, where Charley’s waltzing with Sybil j 
had created such a furore. “ My dear fellow,” l 
Avalon had said to him, “ I wish you would \ 


waltz with Miss Sinclair: she is passionately 
fond of it; and I’m but a poor hand at it: she’d 
not thank me, if I asked her.” The Lady 
Yolande did not know of this request, but 
thought Charley had danced with Sybil of his own 
notion ; and the success that attended it made 
her furious. This jealousy now grew to white 
heat at Avalon, where she saw Charley and Sybil 
so much more together. Yes, she was jealous, as 
our heroine had thought she discovered; but it 
was jealousy, not of Avalon, but of Charley. 

As for Lord Avalon, the time has come for us 
to admit that he was in love with Sybil, and that 
much of the cross-purposes which had been 
going on arose from that fact. The very gayety 
of her temperament, to one as world-worn as 
Avalon, was a wonderful attraction. The girl’s 
bright talk, her good-natured satire, charmed him 
as it did the duke, all the more from its contrast 
to the stiff conventional manner of English 
belles. Very few’ of the young ladies whom 
Lord Avalon knew dared to apeak up in his 
company. They had been tutored too thoroughly 
in the gospel of “ an eldest son, with a house in 
town and a house in the country,” to venture on 
anything like originality or self-assertion in bis 
presence. They had been told that a single false 
word might scare the bird, and they were, there¬ 
fore, models of obedient listening, alwa}’s assent¬ 
ing, until this very servility became stupidity. 
It was like passing from a stiff formal garden, 
where every plant has grown so familiar that 
one longs for any change, no matter what, to the 
freshness of real forest scenery, to pass from a 
drawing-room of these prim utterly-conventional 
girls, to the .society of one so bright, gay, stimula¬ 
ting, and witty as Sybil. 

But Lord Avalon, with all his worldly advan¬ 
tages, was not particularly sanguine of success. 
He did not believe that rank would influence 
Sybil. lie was, as yet, ignorant of that pecul¬ 
iarity in. the girl’s mental organization, which 
made hor regard with reverence, not rank in 
itself merely, but a great historical name, and the 
“deeds of derring do,” to quote old Froissart, 
which it represented. If he hnd known of this, 
he would have had more hope. Still, until the 
trip to Essex, he was not discouraged. But after 
that, Sybil's whole manner had changed. Men, 
even the wisest of them, can rarely master the 
intricacies of a woman’s heart, and Lord Avalon 
was thunderstruck to find that his saving Syhil*3 
life, instead of being a help to him, wa9 the 
reverse. “ She thinks I will presume on it,” he 
said, “and warns mo off in advance by her 
coldness.” He became absolutely frantic with 
jealousy, afterwards, when he saw how assiduous 
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Charley was, and how kindly Sybil received j 
the handsome Guardsman’s attentions. Yet he j 
was of too noble a nature to do anything unfair, I 
such as exposing his rival’s real character. On J 
the contrary, he went quite too far in the opposite ; 
direction. 44 Let him have his chance,” he said. 

“ Poor fellow, life has gone hard enough for him, : 
in many respects: he has always had tastes above 
his fortune; and though most of his sorrows come 
from his own conduct, one can’t help pitying 
him.” Nevertheless, in his heart, Lord Avalon 
knew that Charley was unfit for Sybil, and if the 
captain had been anybody but a rival, he would 
have felt it his duty to hint as much to Lyttleton, 
before it was too late. But the chivalry of the 
man was such, that, just because Charley was his 
rival, he mistrusted his own impartiality, and 
would not interfere. 

Thus it came to pass that Lord Avalon joined 
Lady Yolande whenever they all went for a walk, 
leaving Sybil to Charley. Of course, the pairs 
changed off and on occasionally; but this was 
the general state of affairs. It was so also of 
evenings. When matches of billiards were played, 
it was, as we have seen, Lord Avalon and Lady \ 
Yolande on one side, and Charley and Sybil on \ 
the other. Sometimes, when’ on rare occasions 
Sybil walked or rode with Lord Avalon, and not 
with Charley, the young nobleman could hardly 
keep from betraying himself. lie had come 
near such an utter break-down on the evening 
when he had asked Sybil about her health; for he 
had noticed, for several days, how badly she had 
been looking; and his concern showed itself in 
his eyes and trembled in his voice. He had been j 
very angry with Yolande for her insulting speech, 
and ha l even dilated on it, with some warmth, to 
Charley, when the two were aloue together in the 
smoking-room, after the ladies had retired. 

44 1 shall tell her what I think, to-morrow,” lie 
said, “and I wish you would remonstrate with 
her also, Charley : it is a point of honor with us; 
they are guests here, to say no more.” And 
Charley, who was a gentleman after all, agreed 
with him, and promised ho wrould speak. 


XIV. 

CHARLEY’S LOST PROTOCOL. 

The reader has begun to suspect, by this time, 
that the voice which Sybil overheard was not 
Lord Avalon’s, but Charley’s, and tliat it was the 
extraordinary resemblance between the two voices, 
of which we spoke early in this story, which had 
misled her. How this came about, we must now 
proceed to explain. 

Lord Avalon was not sorry when he saw Sybil 
and Charley turn back, for he wished to speak \ 


to his companion of her rudeness the evening 
before, and did not wish to ran the risk of being 
overheard. As soon as the others were out of 
sight, therefore, he began. 

“ Has it not struck you, my fair cousin,” he 
said, “ that you went too far, last night, when 
you made that little speech about Miss Sinclair ? 
If I do not misjudge you, and I beg your pardon 
if I do, you intended her to overhear it. Now, 
considering that she was my father’s guest, wasn’t 
it, to say the least, putting us in rather an un¬ 
pleasant position?” 

Lady Yolande turned on him, her eyes blazing. 
She was always wilful and imperious, and just 
now was less disposed than ever to listen to 
censure, especially at the expense of Sybil. 

“And who gave you the right to talk to me of 
good manners?” she said, stopping, and turning 
full on Lord Avalon. “Are you the mouth-piece 
of this underbred Yankee girl ? Has she made 
a fool of you?” 

“ Lady Yolande—” 

“Don’t Lady Yolande me. Just now it was 
your fair cousin,” with a tone of intense scorn. 
“ But Lady Yolande, or fair cousin, or whatever 
else. I’d have you know* that I’ll speak as I 
please of people, and will not submit,” and here 
j she stamped her foot angrily, “ to be hectored 
j even by Lord Avalon.” And she finished with a 
j mock courtesy. 

| “Just as you please,” quietly replied her 
companion. “ If you are indifferent to the 
j obligations of your rank—to say nothing of your 
f womanhood—my expostulations will be thrown 
away. I see I have made a mistake.” 

“Not the first one, either, my lord.” Angry 
J as she was, she had, in these few moments, taken 
j a rapid review of her position, and taken it 
\ correctly. Between her and Lord Avalon, here- 
^ after, there could never be possibility of marriage. 

J To burn her bridges behind her would not make 
s things worse as regarded herself, while it would 
\ give her an opportunity for revenge—a vent for 
J her disappointed ambition and her rage against 
\ fortune. 44 1 may as well say that you have been 
| making a great mistake, this past winter, in 
j supposing that I countenanced the plan of our 
| parents to unite us. It has suited my purposes, 
j these past few months, to let the old people go 
j on in their delusion: I thought it just ns well to 
teach you a lesson; hence, I have allowed you 
to walk and ride with me, and play the part, of 
the lover generally. But to marry you.” draw¬ 
ing back her skirts, as if his very vicinity was 
infectious, “ never, never.” 

Lord Avalon gazed at her in amazement. Was 
she insane ? Never had he conceived it possible 
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that any woman, much lees a duke’s daughter, \ make a response, so long as he himself only is 
could be such a termagant as this. \ insulted. But when a woman is maligned, it is 

“ Oh, you may look,” she cried. “ You think \ his duty to interfere.” 
because a girl is poor, she can be had for the ask- \ As the Lady Yolande had continued on her 
ing. In your eyes, we are all Circassians : stand- \ way, he turned, and walked back to the house, 
ing in the market-place, on sale to the highest bid- • where he found Charley strolling up and down 
der. I have had one pleasure in this farce,” with < the front, smoking; but, feeling in no mood for 
a bitter laugh : “ I have been able to make your \ talking, he merely nodded, declined the proffered 
billiard-marker’s daughter properly jealous.” 5 cigar, and made his way to his own room, there 
“Devil!” muttered Lord Avalon, between his j to cool down his ruffled spirits, 
teeth, though he had too much control over him- j The moment he was out of sight, Charley 
self to let the words frame themselves aloud, and 5 started off on a quick walk, in the direction 
so, as yet, to tell her the truth about herself. | from which Lord Avalon had come. “ Something 
“ What was it you said? I did not quite hear. ' has happened,” he said ; “ for my lord seemed 
But I’ve no doubt,” with hissing contempt, “it j disturbed. He and Yolande have had a quarrel, 
was somethiug insulting. Why don’t you strike j If so, now is my chance. At any rate, she is 
me at once? If I was your wife, I’ve no doubt \ alone, and I will have the talk with her for 
you’d do it.” j which I’ve been waiting nil the morning.” 

“ Great heavens, Yolande—” \ It was half an hour, however, before Charley 

“ Don’t 4 great heavens’ me, I say. Go to your } found the lady. She had plunged into the wildest 
pert vulgar Yankee girl with your brutal ex- \ depths of the park, and was discovered, at last, 
clamations: she’s used to them, in the society ‘ sitting on a bank by a little spring, in a deep 
in which she was brought up. Ah, that hits $ glen a mile from the house. By this time, her 
you, does it? It makes you wince to have your rage had considerably abated. She was, in fact, 
folly exposed. “A nice Countess of Glastonbury > beginning to be ashamed of herself. Recalling 
she'll make, by-and-bye, with her cousins coming some of the things she had said, her cheeks 
to your house, and putting their feet up in your J burned, and slie alinast audibly wished she could 
drawing-room chairs, and smoking rank cigars } recall her words. Often as she had lost control 
at table before tho soup is served. You'll of her temper, never before bad it got so com- 
have to support the whole brood of them, i pletely the upper hand. 

They’ll settle on you like the locusts of Egypt, j When she saw Charley hurrying towards her. 
They’ll follow you up to London, and accost you J all exultation, and calling out: “I have found you 
in the Park, with their trousers stuck into their at last,” something of her irritability returned, 
boots and revolvers in their belts. They’ll get She was in no mood, even for his society, 
drunk with your footmen. They’ll‘keep com-J “Go away,” she said, turning her back on 
pany ’ with your chambermaids. Perhaps, among him ; “I came here to be alone.” 
them, there’ll be some old lover, who'll—” \ “My dear Yolande,” replied Charley, flinging 

“Stop!” cried Lord Avalon, in a voice of himself on the turf at her feet, “ I can wait your 
thunder. “Are you woman or fiend?” pleasure. Consider yourself alone. Look at this 

He looked so terrible, his voice was so master- : bubbling spring,” affecting an air of jocularity, 
ful, that, for a moment, even the haughty Yolande , “ listen to these early birds, smell the hidden 

was cowed. But she rallied directly. \ violets, and, when you have quite finished, and 

“Ah. that’s what you were saying before, only I j no longer wish to be alone, give me your atten- 

didn't hear. A fiend, am I ? Thank you agnin,” ; tion for a moment: for I have something really 

with a third mocking obeisance. “ But, since . serious to say.” 

your usually serene majesty has lost his temper, \ She burst into a laugh. She was more or lefs 
it's time that I should go. Ogres, before now, have hysterical, after her stormy interview. She 

devoured poor weak maidens. Good-morning.” turned to Charley, and let her fingers stray, 

That he had at last spoken out was a relief to almost lovingly, among the short curls of his 

Lord Avalon. That, by speaking promptly and , chestnut hair. 

sternly, lie had stopped the utterance of a foul j “ You absurd creature, whnt is it ?” 9 he said, 
slander, he felt to be an act of justice. He J “ But it must be nothing worrying. I’ve ju*t 
regretted, indeed, that, as a gentleman, he had had an angry hour with Avalon, and can’t stand 

been compelled to speak in such a manner to a much more.” 

lady. “ But a woman, when she ceases to be a j “I suspected that there had been the devil tc 
woman, ought to have the truth told to her,” he < pay, in some fashion ; for he—that is, Avalon—" 
said. “A man may listen to insult and never \ “ Say the devil at once_ ” 
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‘‘Then, that devil of an Avalon,” with a gay 
laugh—for he knew now he had nothing to 
fear from my lord’s suit—“ passed me, looking 
blacker than any thunder-cloud. So I came 
away at once to find you, and hear what was the 
row, and read you a letter I got this morning.” 

“A letter you got this morning? What have 
I to do with your letters?” For she divined, by 
some curious instinct, that this letter, thus spoken 
of, was meant as a prelude to a renewed offer; 
and, though she was now off with Avalon for 
ever, she was not quite sure she was ready to 
be on with Charley. “ I suppose it’s from some 
poor girl, whose heart you have broken,” with j 
a laugh, half nervous, half designed to hide her j 
embarrassment. 

“ You’re not so far off,” replied her companion, 
taking a letter out from a note-case. “And since 
you w’on’t go into particulars about your quarrel 
with Avalon—I can see it has been a quarrel, 
well enough—I will come to the letter. Yes, it's 
from one of your sex.” The Lady Yolande started, 
and drew slightly away from him. “Poor old 
girl! I have, I suppose, almost broken her heart, 
also. It’s from my maiden aunt—” 

“What? Not Miss Pontefract, that rich old 
thing, your father’s only sister, who cut him off 
iu her will with a shilling? Has she changed 
her mind?” 

“IIow quick you are at guessing. Yes, that's 
the whole story. My father offended her, you 
know, by his marriage. That’s an olcl tale. But 
none of us thought that, under any circum¬ 
stances, would she leave us a penny. Yet now 
she writes that she has been watching my career 
—they’re the very words—” referring to the 
letter, “ ever since I was at Eton: that blood is 
thicker than water, and that she had resolved 
to make me her heir when I got my commission; 
only that she considered it wiser to wait awhile, 
and see how I turned out. I turned out bad 
enough, God knows,” with a bitter laugh, glan¬ 
cing up at Yolande ; “ though it wasn’t altogether 
my fault. Now she writes that she is very sick, 
and that she fears it is a mortal illness. She is 
lonely, she says—poor thing, I honestly pity 
her—and wishes to see me. If I will come, she 
will forgive and forget, and I shall be her heir. 
And now,” reaching up, and taking Yolande’s 
hand, “ it only remains for you to say you will 
be my wife, dear, and I shall be the happiest of 
men. I could not go until I had seen you, 
though there was a train just after breakfast, 
within an hour of my receiving the letter. This, 
you know, puts a different face on everything. 

I shall be a comparatively rich man, and, though 
not as rich as Avalon—” 


i “ I would not marry Lord Avalon,” interrupted 
' the other, “if he had millions on millions—if he 
was the Prince of Wales—” 

“ That settles it, then,” said Charley, “ for that 
means you will marry me. God bless you, dar¬ 
ling! I swear to you that I will be a different 
man.” 

The Lady Yolande was touched. She felt that 
she did not deserve this emotion. There was that 
much good left in her, at least. 

The happy couple lingered long in the secluded 
glen, and when they returned finally to I he 
house, took a circuitous path, that led past the 
old bowling-green at the back of the house. By 
this time, Charley had heard, substantially, the 
story of the stormy interview between the Lady 
Yolande and her cousin, though liis informant 
naturally softened down her own conduct as 
much as possible, and by no means admitted that 
she had been in a passion. But Charley was too 
< clear-sighted not to suspect the truth, and too 
S loyal to what he considered “noblesse oblige ” not 
to expostulate with his fiancee for her words the 
night before. To soften the reproof as much as 
possible, and to assure Yolande that no latent 
tenderness for Sybil influenced him, he spoke 
■ more strongly of the latter than otherwise he 

1 ' would, and accused her of what, with all his 
vanity, he knew was not the truth. We know 
how Sybil chanced to overhear this; and how she 
\ mistook his voice for that of Lord Avalon. 


X Y. 

THE BOWLING-GREEN AGAIN. 

N 

Sybil sprang to her feet, with the instinct to 

I fly to the house, and bury herself and her dis¬ 
grace from all sight, in the seclusion of her own 
chamber. She remembered, however, that she 
would meet the speakers, unless she waited, and 
therefore she sank down again in her seat, with 
the look of a hunted hare. 

“Oh! what have I done,” she cried, burying 
her face in her hands, and bursting into tears, 
“ what have I done to bring on me this shame and 
humiliation?” 

She was startled by an approaching step, 
which she recognized without looking up. Could 
the earth have opened and swallowed her, she 
would have been only too glad. But escape there 
was none. It was Lord Avalon approaching, 
lie had put the crowning touch to his perfidy, 
she «aid to herself, by seeking her while he was 
still flushed with the parting kiss of Lady 
Yolande. lie had seen her emotion also. In. 
every way she was degraded. 

But Sybil was brave. She rose proudly to her 
] feet. 
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“ To what am I indebted,” she said, coldly and > Some dreadful misapprehension was at the bottom 
haughtily, drawing her figure up to its full j of her words. The sobs which he had heard, as 


height, “for this, this—intrusion?” 


he came up, were sobs of real distress, not of 


Lord Avalon regarded her with ill-concealed j mere anger only, 
surprise, as we, who know all, are aware he well ' “As heaven is my judge,” he cried, “I not 
might. Sybil returned his gaze with one of calm > only have not, within five minutes, spoken of 
contempt. Gradually the color flushed into his l you in terms of insult, but I never have; and,” 
bronze cheek, and was seen extending even to < with emphasis, “ it would be impossible for me 


hi3 forehead, as he took off his hat. 

“ 1—I beg pardon,” he stammered. 


to do it—” 

“ It is time,” interrupted Sybil* “ to end this 


not aware—I did not intend any intrusion.” < nonsense. I have heard that, in England, a man 
The sound of his own voice seemed to give him j can still be considered a gentleman, no matter 
courage, and his embarrassment disappeared as j b 0 w many falsehoods he tells a woman—no matter 
he went on: “I came, in fact, expressly to see j how base his whole conduct towards her. Will 


you, hoping to find you here, in what I knew • you please to let me pass?” 
was your favorite seat. I hope you have had no ? For Sybil having made a movement as if to 

bad news. It—it distresses me,” again becoming < leave him, be had quietly interposed bis person 

embarrassed, as she shot an angry annihilating j m her path. 

glance at him, “to see you in this way.” j “No,” he said, firmly. “You must pardon 

Sybil gave him a withering look, and was , me . I do not belong to the class of men you 
turning away, without reply, when he interposed, j speak of: I consider a gentleman owes it to him- 
“ Pardon me again,” he said. “A moment, my ; self as well as to her to protect and not defame 
dear Miss Sinclair—” j a woman. Yet I also think a man has rights 

She faced around on him at this. “ My dear j which a woman is bound to respect, and that 
Miss Sinclair!” she repeated, with infinite mock- \ one of these is that he shall not be condemned 
cry. “Isn’t it time to have done with this \ unheard.” 


duplicity ?” 

“ Duplicity?” 

“ Yes,, duplicity!” 


“ Well,” said Sybil, coolly, and resolved, since 
he stood in her way, not to make a scene of it, 
but to brave him down, “ what have you to say 


“ You v »maze me. If it bad been any other, > for yourself? I am curious to see how far liis 
this might not be so unexpected. But you!” ; self-sufficiency will carry a man.” 

“And why not I? Do you suppose, because > Lord Avalon bit bis lip. Even his patience 
an American girl is not ‘born to the purple/ as j was almost exhausted. Yet the spirit which the 
you all think you yourselves are, that she does ; girl showed made him admire her all the more, 
not feel an insult as keenly as your own sisters “ I will be explicit,” be said. “ You tell me 
would, or hasn’t the spirit to resent it?” S that less than five minutes ago I insulted you. 

Poor Sybil bad come very near breaking down j When was it? And how?” 
towards the close of this senteuce, but rallied, > For the first time during this interview Sybil 


and finished it bravely, looking Lord Avalon full j began to have misgivings. Was it possible that 
iu the face. \ a guilty man could be so persistent? Could he 

“Insult?” he said, more astonished and per- j speak with such an air of innocence? Could lie 

plexed than ever. \ look her so unflinchingly, so fearlessly, in the 

“Yes, insult. I suppose even the short; face? She ran over hastily in her mind all that 
memory of one of your sex can remember for s she had heard of him, os well as all she had 

five minutes; and it is not five minutes since \ seen; and it gave but one testimony, and that 

I heard you speak of my poor self in terms of i was in his favor. 

insult.” s “I—I—” and now her voice faltered, “heard 

Lord Avalon looked at her as if he thought > you myself.” She twisted her fingers nervously 
she had taken leave of her senses. lie had just l as she spoke, and her eye, after a desperate 
passed through a stormy interview with Lady j rally, fell before his. 

Yolande, in which reproaches without number) “That is simply impossible,” cried Lord Ava- 
had been heaped upon him; but he was aware ) Ion, not blind to her altered manner. “1 have 
that the fair accuser knew her charges to be un- ? but this instant left the house—” 
j\i<t—that she spoke only in the thoughtlessness \ “ It was here—on the other side of the hedge, 

of ungoverned passion. But here ho saw it was \ I mean,” stammered Sybil, her embarrassment 
different. Whatever was the cause of Sybil’s > increasing; “you were with—Lady Yolande.” 
conduct, it was, in her opinion, a reasonable one. \ She had hardly uttered these words, before a 
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suspicion of the truth flashed upon her. The 
similarity of voice between Lord Avalon and 
Charley, which she hod noticed the first time 
she met the lAtter; the half-smothered tones, the 
result of the intervening hedge; but most of all, 
Lord Avalon’s incredulity: these flashed on her 
puzzled brain as lightning flashes on a dark and i 
confused night, bringing every outline of the ’ 
landscape into instant and intense relief. She 
felt as if she should sink to the ground with this 
new sht^ne. For, if her suspicion was correct, 
it was not Lord Avalon who had insulted her, 
but she who had insulted him. 

The solution of the mystery darted across Lord 
Avalon at the same instant. It brought with it, 
too, a thrill of unspeakable rapture. For did 
not this indignation prove that Sybil took more 
interest in him than in a mere acquaintance ? j 
If he had really spoken insolently of her, her \ 
anger would be in proportion to her affection for i 
him. No wonder, then, she had blazed out so. < 
Her indignation, though misconceived, had been j 
the righteous indignation of outraged self-respect, \ 
and her severest words now seemed to her hearer J 
only what the occasion had demanded. j 

“It was Charley, not I,” he cried, making! 
prisoner of the poor little fingers, that were j 
working so nervously. 44 1 saw him, in the \ 
distance, with Yolande, as I came here; and ^ 
they were walking slowly from this direction. \ 
Why, there they are now.” 

lie pointed, as he spoke, to an opening in the 
hedge, on the other side of the bowling-green, 
that was used as an entrance from the back of 
the house, which it almost directly faced. Lord 
Avalon had not approached in that way, but by 
a smaller gate, so to speak, half-way down, on 
the left. 

Sybil looked, and saw the Lady Yolande lean¬ 
ing on Charley’s arm. She was looking up into 
his face, and he down into hers, and both were so 
occupied that they did not observe they were 
being seen. Their pace was so slow, that 
there would have been just sufficient time for two 
persons, walking no faster, to go from her side of 
the green to where they now were, but no more. 
Conviction was as sudden as it was complete. 

“Oh, Lord Avalon!” cried Sybil, snatching 
away her hands before he divined her purpose, 
and covering her face with them, 14 can you forgive 
me? But indeed, indeed—the voice—” 

She broke down utterly. Violent sobs agitated 
her whole frame. She sank helplessly into the 
seat, in front of which she had been standing. 

44 1 do not wonder, now that I understand all,” 
said Lord Avalon, bending over her, and speak- - 
ing in his tenderest tones, 44 1 do not wonder j 


< at your mistake. The resemblance between 
' Charley’s voice and mine is really miraculous— 
unfortunately so, it seems.” Ho spoke as if 
\ thinking aloud only, and without any reproach. 

* 4 Oh, Lord Avalon 1” sobbed Sybil again. 

14 1 had hoped, dear,” how the word, so lov¬ 
ingly dwelt on, thrilled through every nerve of his 
hearer, 44 that you knew me too well to be misled, 
even in this way. I had hoped—” 

44 Lord Avalon, Lord Avalon,” cried Sybil, 
impetuously, taking her hands from her face, 
and looking imploringly at him, “have mercy.” 
Then she buried her eyes again in that shelter, 
and sobbed more passionately than ever, as if 
ashamed of this sudden outburst. 

The bench was a rustic one, large enough for 
two persons, and Lord Avalon’s answer was to 
take the seat beside Sybil, slip his arm around 
her waist, and draw her gently toward him. She 
only faintly resisted. Her sobs grew less violent. 

14 Dearest,” be said, softly, 44 there is no need 
for mercy, unless indeed for me. Your mistake 
was natural, so was your indignation. Don’t you 
know that I love you? At one time, I had 
almost begun to hope; but after the fire, you 
changed; and here at Avalon, you have avoideji 
me, till I began to think it was Charley you—” 

44 Oh, no, no!” cried Sybil, eagerly, shaking 
her head. 

14 Then may I hope? Just a little?” 

For one moment, she looked up at him, flushed 
a rosy-red, and then buried her face on bis 
broad shoulder, while he drew her closer and 
closer to him. 


XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

What more have we to tell? With the usual 
\ blindness of sisters—at least, of all who are not 
| match-makers—Kthel had never had a suspicion 
' that Lord Avalon was in love with Sybil, or that 
l Sybil cared for him in return. What was her 
\ astonishment, therefore, when, some two hours 
| after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
l Sybil rushed into her chamber, where she sat 
s alone reading, and, flinging herself on her 
5 knees at Mrs. Lyttleton’s feet, burst into tears, 
j Instinct told Ethel, however, that they were 
! happy tears. She leaned down, stroked the 
i girl’s hair, and kissed her. 

44 What is it, dear?” she said, kindly. 

44 Oh! I am the happiest girl alive,” Sybil 
cried, in a tone half laughter, half tears, flash¬ 
ing one look up at her sister, and then burying 
her blushing fhee again in Ethel’s lap. “You 
always said that, next after Lyttleton, he was 
the noblest man living.” 
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The truth flashed on the elder sister as by a £ one! She was my grandfather’s favorite and 
revelation. There was no need to mention who \ only daughter, and he left her a large part of 
“he” was. Ethel smiled to herself at the quick j the unentailed estates. They say a disappoint* 
appropriation of the pronoun. “ There is but one j ment in early life soured her temper. 1 am glad 
for her, as for all of us,” she said to herself, with \ Charley is to have her fortune, and that you are 
a happy look of introspection. Aloud, she said: l to share it with him. Accept my good wishes 
“ Yes, my child ; Lord Avalon is as noble in char- onee more.” 

acter as he is by rank: 1 could not have wished i The duke took the announcement, which came 
for a better fate for you. Dear as you are to \ by letter, less philosophically. It was be, in 
me, I can surrender you cheerfully to him—yes, reality, who hod been the front and head of the 
thankfully.” And she fondly stroked the beau- { plot to unite Avalon and Yol&nde. ye was 
tiful hair. j ambitious, and wished to see liis daughter a 

“I am so glad—so glad,” murmured Sybil. ) countess, and he hod little faith in Charley. 
“OhI you have been a second mother to me,” j But the duchess was more resigued. 
rising, and flinging her arms about her sister’s ) “ You take too gloomy a view of it, Duke,” 

neck. “ If you had not approved, it would have \ she said. “ Yolande is my daughter, and there- 
broken my heart.” \ fore I can hardly be considered a severe judge 

“My dear,” said Ethel, softly, and almost j of her; and yet, her haughty temper, her want 
solemnly, “you know that for Lord Avalon 1 J of control, and her intense self-will, would have 
have always felt the affection of a sister for a \ made a marriage with Avalon a great risk. I 
brother, and I feel now as if God had been very j never, as you know, was enthusiastic for it. 
goodj to me that Avalon is to be a brother in j Charley has less character, and will let her go 
name also.” j her own way sooner than have difficulty; and 

An hour before this, Lady Yolande had gone j that,” with a shrug of her plump and still pretty 
to the earl. She suspected Lord Avalon would j shoulders, “ is the best we can hope for her, I 
propose to » G ybil and be accepted, and she was j fear.” 

determined to announce her own engagement j The earl had scarcely recovered from hit Bur¬ 
in advance. “ It shall not bo said,” sho thought, ; prise, after the interview with the Lady Yolande, 
“that he jilted me.” It was arranged, too, that \ when his son came in. At the tale he had to 
she, not Charley, should write to her parents. : tell, the old nobleman was even more astonished; 

“ I can do more with them than you can,” she . for Avalon and his cousin had been together bo 
.declared; “you go and make it all right with j much, that the earl had feared his heir would (be! 
your great-aunt. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, miss Yolamlc’s engagement keenly. “ Bless my soul,” 
the train.” So, while Charley prepared for his j he cried, “how blind 1 have been. I thought it 
departure, she sought her uncle. She found him \ was you and Yolande, and Charley and Mis* 
in the library, discussing English and American j Sinclair; and now I’m told it’s just the reverse, 
politics—a subject of which ho was very foud— j You ask for my conseut ? Of course, 1 consent, 
with Mr. Lyttletort. The latter rose at once, j I had a prejudice once against American girls. I 
“ I have come to ask for your congratulations,” s had read the story of * Daisy Miller,’ by that 
sho said to her uncle, as soon as tlie other had j fellow—what d'ye call him?—Jenkins, pr James, 
left the room ; and then she told her story. j or some such bourgeois name; but I find now 
The earl was both surprised and disappointed; \ what the really well-bred American woman is: 
but more the former than the latter. He had < just perfection. Truth is, Avalon,” he said, with 
seen little comparatively of Y'olande—at least in- i emotion, “ 1 never had a daughter; it has been 
timately, before this visit to Avalon—and Bbe had j the disappointment of my life; and often, sinoe 
here shown traits of character which perplexed j Miss Sinclair has been here, I have sighed and 
and annoyed him. He had begun to doubt even wished I bad one like her.” 
whether he and the duke had not made a mis- s The Easter party broke up, two days after, as 
take—-whether she and Lord Avalon were really had been arranged from the first. Before that, 
fitted for each other. It was with a sense of j however, came a letter from Charley, announcing 
relief, therefore, that he heard her—at least after \ his great-aunt’s death : he bad arrived just in 
the first astonishment was over. Besides, it was j time to receive her blessing and close her eyes, 
part of his equable character to accept accom- \ In a subsequent letter, be wrote that she had 
plished facts. j left him her entire estate—tying it up, for bis 

“ I congratulate you most heartily,” he said, j lifetime, however, so that he could not spend the 
“dear Yolande. Dear me, so my old aunt is \ principal, a provision which Charley had the good 
dying? A long life, and, I fear, not a happy \ sense to approve. “ For I am no end of a spend* 
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thrift, as long as I have the money,” he said; 
“temptation is too much for me: I’m glad, 
especially for Yolande’s sake, that the dear old 
lady took such care to protect me from myself.” 

What a happy summer that was, which followed, 
for Sybil and Avalon. For now that they were to 
be married, the latter naturally joined the travel¬ 
ing-party, and accompanied them to the Continent, 
when they left London in June. Ethel and her 
husband were still lovers, and their presence did 
not interfere with the others. The Rhine, the 
Swiss lakes, the Alps from the Jura to Chamouni, 
were all visited in turn. To the last year of her 
life, Sybil will recall that blissful tour. 

The Lyttletons returned to America late in 
August, sailing a month sooner than they had 
intended, in consequence of Sybil’s approaching 
wedding. For Lord Avalon could not be per- 

d e3 to wait longer than October, and accord- 
e j he followed them to the United States, a 
few weeks later. The ceremony took place in 
the little church under the shadow of the blue 
hills of southeastern Pennsylvania, and the 
officiating clergyman, as in Ethel’s case, was the 
Rev. Mr. Sinclair, the father of the bride. 

The happy couple left for Europe, immediately 
after the ceremony. They spent a fortnight, on 
lauding, at Exmoor Castle, the almost princely 
wot of the earl, in Devonshire; and then pro¬ 
ceeded to the Continent, intending to winter on 
the Nile, and reach Rome, on their return, 
towards the first of March. Part of a letter, 
written at the Italian capital, by Sybil to Ethel, 
will ^loso this “true eventful history.” 


“ We are here at last, my dear,” said the fair 
correspondent, “ after two such lovely months in 
Egypt as defy description. You must see the 
Pyramids, and Thebes, and Phil® for yourself, 
however: no words can tell their solemn beauty, 
nor the charm of the ‘ lotus-eating life ’ of the 
Nile. Oh, the splendor of the after-glow, the 
purple glory of the night. But even Egypt 
hardly affected me as much as Rome does. When 
I go to the Coliseum, I cannot help seeing that 
the old Pagan civilization, with much that was 
beautiful and poetical in it, was, after all, sensual 
and brutal at the core, and that it culminated in 
this blood-stained amphitheatre. Christianity, 
on the contrary, finds its highest expression in 
churches and hospitals. What a difference 1 
Contrast the chanting of the litany and psalms 
with the roar and exultation of spectators at a 
martyrdom. Then the beauty of the landscape, 
apart from its associations even. Flowers are 
everywhere. The air is as balmy as that of Para¬ 
dise. You hear the lark singing, far up out of 
sight, as you drive on the Campagna. At night 
the plash of fountains, that never ceases, soothes 
you to sleep. But alas, what they call the modern 
improvements are fast destroying the Rome of the 
artist and poet. Oh! how glad I am that we got 
here before it was entirely ‘ white-washed,’ as 
Story has it, in his little anecdote, you remember. 
Next winter, you must come out here; and then 
Avalon says he’ll hire a palace, so that we may 
all live together; aud we’ll be as happy, dearest, 
os the day is long.” 

[the end.] 


HIS VIEWS OF LEAP-YEAR. 

BY FLORENCE 8. BROWN. 


Now. really, I think this quite charming. 

This guy little leap-year affair! 

Although it is rather alarming 
To see the girls’ self-assured air. 

I Own I am somewhat delighted, 

They greet me with smiles sweet and bland, 
No dauger that I ahull be slighted; 

My programme’s so much in demarflw 

*hmt slender brunette, tall and qneonlv— 

But blue makes her look tike a fright— 

Has written her name most serenely. 

I think I renieml>er the night 
Bhe danced with that stranger, so fleetly, 

The waltz -he had promised to me, 

Then said she'd forgotten completely! 

I’ll play tho same game, she will see. 

At last she is coming—the beauty 
For whom I have waited in vain; 

But pshaw! I forget it’s my duty 
Indifference utter to feign. 


No matter: to ask mo she’s certain; 

Confound tho provoking mischance! 

I lean, unconcerned, ’guinst the curtain,' 
She passes with never a glance. 

There’s glitter, and crush, and displaying 
Of all that is costly and rare, v 

As pust me the waltzers are swaying; 

But yet I am plunged in d^xitr. 
Though oft to the music entrancing 
I whirl in the throng o’er and o’er, 
With wall-flowers alone I am dancing*, 
This thing is a horrible bore. 

Now*, as I sit quietly dreaming 
O’er puflfe of a fragrant cigar, 

I surely am right in esteemiug 
That party was carried too far. 

Of coureo it was novel and pleasant; 

But I, for myself, fain would choose: 

I vow that, nt least for the present, 

All leap-year affairs I’ll refuse. 
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BY LUCY C. PLEASANTS. 


It was the day of the circus in W-, a well- \ 

known Western town. Since dawn the vans \ 
and the animals had been pouring into the place, \ 
and the inhabitants had manifested that excite- 1 
lnent which only a circus in a drowsy little j 
Tillage can inspire. j 

Among the crowd about the door, at the < 
beginning of the afternoon exhibition, was a j 
disheveled unkempt distracted-looking woman, \ 
who seemed greatly attracted by a flaming pic- j 
ture on the outside of one of the booths denoru- \ 
inated “side-shows.” It represented an enor- \ 
mously fat woman, with a quantity of light hair ' 
sticking out around her head to such an extent j 
that a bushel-basket could not have contained it. \ 
“ That looks mightily like my Mattie,” she ' 
observed, with an air of conviction, after a 
lengthy inspection. “Can you tell me, sir,”! 
touching a man in front of her upon the shoul- J 
dcr, “who that lady is?” > 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the man, without turn- j 
ing around : “ that is the famous Madame Catta- 
rina Poliatopski, the Albino wonder of the world. < 
That lady, madam,” raising his voice as he went i 
on, “fattened one hundred and eighty-five pounds \ 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty; and j 
her hair, madam, instead of growing down, like j 
yours and mine, grows outward, aud, upon being \ 
pressed or smoothed down, immediately flies j 
back to its original position. She was discovered 5 
living in the wilds of Australia, and subsisting > 
entirely upon rice. She has been brought, at j 
enormous expense, across the country, and is, £ 
without doubt, the fattest lady ever born to live.” \ 


her mind by the figure of a dashing equestrienne, 
and she, in her turn, was succeeded by an agile 
performer upon the trapeze. The venders of 
peanuts, and the purveyors of “ long cool drinks,” 
known as “ strawberry-lemonade,” and earnestly 
recommended as being “ only five a glass,” failed 
to divert her attention for a moment. 

She had attended every circus for years, with 
no better result than this. Soon after Mattie s 
disappearance, when her insanity had become 
an accomplished fact, she had been sent to an 
asylum ; but, afler a fair trial, w as discharged as 
incurable. 

She was harmless enough, except for a pro¬ 
pensity for consulting lawyers, which inspired 
them, in time, with such terror, that they would 
fly precipitately at her approach. The naughty 
school-children jeered at her for the sake of 
hearing her scold. The good ones avoided her, 
and tried to propitiate her with presents of 
cast-off clothing for her neglected little children. 
Her husband, a kind-hearted easy man, despair* 
ing of comfort at home, sought consol atio* at 
the saloons—to such good purpose, that one day 
a runaway team knocked him ffwn and no 
over him, thereby ending his troubles for ever. 

One day, a circus came to a town five nrik i 
away. Mrs. Phipps, as usual, was in &Uendfj& 
She was caught in a pouring min oil ths Jfe p 
thither, and exposed to the fierce heat of thflfai 
on the walk back. She was quite ill from 
effects of the expedition, and those who knew 
her best found her more flighty than eve*. 

During the winter, the inhabitants were dee- 


He paused, out of breath, and she who had 
provoked this tirade rejoined, with the air of \ 
one whose convictions cannot he shaken by 
external evidence: 

“ She looks very much like my Mattie. I shall 
have it sifted to the bottom, for I don’t believe a ; 
word about Australia. The mayor of Minneapolis ; 
has the papers, as well as the clothes she wore 
when she was taken away. I have the best legal 
advice, and I shall leave no stone unturned. If 
these circus-people have got her, I shall come the ; 
Trojan w*ar upon them sooner than give her up.” 

Poor Mrs. Phipps sat anxiously through the 
performance, without coming to a definite con¬ 
clusion with regard to the lost Mattie. The 
image of the fat woman was obliterated from 
( 328 ) 


trifled by the arrival of a “ variety-show.” The 
performers “put up” at the principal hotel, and 
their appearance and manners made quite a stir 
in the sleepy little town, half the time snowed 
up by theretic storms which swept down from 
Canadian wastes. 

The leading-lady of the troupe—a pretty crea¬ 
ture, who did not take the trouble in the day to 
wash from her face the paint which the footlights 
required—sat at a small table in the long dining¬ 
room, with the manager of the troupe. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he said, at 
last. “You’ve been acting like a wax-work ever 
since we left Chicago.” , 

The young lady laughed, as she affectedly peeled 
her orange. “I am approaching the scenes of my 
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nativity,” she replied, with a tragic wave of her j 
hand. “ Did you not know that I am Ethelberta, \ 
the 4 Long-Lost Child of The Prairie' ? M 

A ready laugh from the good-humored mana¬ 
ger rewarded this attempt at wit. When the 
laugh had subsided, she beckoned the waiter-girl, 
and asked her a question that made her stare. 

44 Is there a person in town named Mrs. 
Phipps?” she said. 

44 Do you mean,” replied the waiter-girl, “the 
crazy Mrs. Phipps?” 

44 Is she crazy?” The actress started, as she 
said this, and grew a little pale under her rouge. 

44 Law, yes. Whenever she goes by, the boys 
holler odt: 4 Old Mrs. Phipps, chase her till she 
skipsAttnd a lot more. I don’t know the rest, 
but it Snakes her awful mad.” 

44 Where does she live?” 

44 Same old place she always has lived. First 
corner below the post-office, after you leave the 
main street.” 

The speaker looked curiously at her interlocu¬ 
tor, when she answered thus. The actress rather 
abruptly rose and left the dining-room. 

That night, after tea, on her way to the hall 
where the representation was to be given, the 
actress founfl out the comer where Mrs. Phipps 
lived, and, creeping up to the window, pressed 
her face against the pahe. By the dim light of 
the lamp upon the table, she saw that the room 
was dirty Slid squalid. The children were 
Ifeddled 'together in a group around the broken 
The indistinct figure of a woman lay upon 
& in the corner/ Accnstomed, herself, to a 
tawdry splendor, this actual misery almost 
jhted the spectator. Directly there was a 
ge in the aspect of the room. A small old- 
lodking child was putting some food upon the 
table. The woman on the bed had risen and was 
pining a shawl around her. 

44 Where are you going, mother?” she heard 
this wizened mite of a child say. 

“ I’m a-goin’ to see the show,” said the woman. 
44 1 think likely your sister Mattie may be there. 

I seen a picture down town that looked like her. 

I have the dockyments from the mayor.” 

44 Well, it’s too cold, to-night, for you to go out, 
with that cough,” said the child, sharply and 
decisively. As she spoke, she pushed her mother 
down upon the bed, and unfastened the shawl. 
Email as she was, she seemed endowed with 
premature wisdom and experience. 44 John Henry 
can go,” s£e added, authoritatively. 44 Here, 
John Henry, put on your cap, and go around to 
the show. I guess they’ll let you go in without! 
any ticket, if you say Mrs. Phipps sent you.” 

The actress shrank away as he came out. That 


night she acted badly. Her dancing was with¬ 
out expression. The usual applause was lacking, 
and the manager was vexed. 44 What has put her 
out of sorts?” he said. 

But suddenly, in the midst of it all, rang out 
the cry of 44 Fire!” 

The factory-whistles, choked by frost, shrieked 
it hoarsely; the church-bells clanged it crisply ; 
the hurrying feet of men beat it out upon the 
snow with muffled emphasis. In a few minutes 
the hall was deserted, and the actress, in her 
tulle and spangles, paused with the song upon 
her lips. Then she caught the excitement, slipped 
on a heavy cloak, which she found hanging in the 
vestibule, and buckled around her ankles the 
straps of a pair of arctic overshoes. 

The air was full of shouts and cries. The snow 
was red from the glare of the sky. She ran 
swiftly down the street, until she found herself 
in the midst of the throng. 

The swaying crowd and the fantastic light of 
the fire had so changed the aspect of the place 
that she did not recognize it. 

44 Never mind that old rattle-trap,” shouted a 
loud voice. 44 Play on the next houses. If the 
wind takes them to-night, good-bye to the town.” 

A shower of water from the hose upon the next 
roof obeyed this command. A child’s scream rang 
out sharply; but nobody heard or heeded it; 
nobody, except the actress, who, in a man’s hat 
and ulster, stood unnoticed among the men. 

44 What is it?” she asked, reaching the child 
with a swift stride. 

44 Mother’s in there,” gasped the small creature, 
scarcely able to articulate. Her small face was 
distorted with anguish, as she pointed to llie 
upper windows, brilliant in the flames. A fireman, 
just arrived, saw the gesture, and instantly 
divined the situation. 

44 Mrs. Phipps!” he ejaculated. 44 Good Lord, 
she’s as crazy as a loon !” 

He rushed into the burning house, and up the 
crumbling stair. Somebody followed, close at his 
heels; but he did not turn to see who ikjvas. In 
an upper room, kneeling beside an old trunk, 
with a doll and a few picture-books in her hands, 
they found Mrs. Phipps. 

44 1 thought I would try and save Mattie’s 
things,” she observed, looking up with a smile. 
44 She will want them when she conics back, if 
the mayor of Minneapolis—” 

But the fireman did not wait to hear more. 
He caught her up in his arms, and rushed, 
through the flame and smoke, down the stairs; 
and somebody, following close at liis heels, picked 
up the doll and the “History of Cock Robin,” as 
they fell to the floor. 
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It was all over. The rickety little house was \ to whom the diseased fancy of the sufferer 
burned to the ground. The buildings acy&cent > imagined Mattie's welfare intrusted, 
were defaced and discolored by water and smoke. \ The poor girl covered her face with her hands, 
The snow, melted and trampled, lay black and j to hide the blush which covered it. 
hideous upou the wooden sidewalks and the) “Oh! not an angel,” she murmured, and sank 
frozen road. Mrs. Phipps had been carried into \ upon her knees beside the bed in an agony of 
the hotel, whose inmates were greatly blessed in j penitence, striving with prayer to shut out the 
thus having oue sensation to tread so closely upon i rambling words, which betrayed, unconsciously, 
the heels of another. She lay upon a bed in the \ the suffering her folly had occasioned, 

actress’s room, apparently last asleep. She did j Presently, a knock sounded upon the door, 

not understand what had happened, and it was j When she answered it, she found the manager 
probable she uever would : for she had been very \ standing upon the threshold, 
strangely affected when Mattie, kneeling before j “ We start at six, in the morning,” he said, 

her, had, with tears and sobs, declared herself S “ Hadn't you better get some rest?” 

to be the long-lost child. A physician had given J She shook her head without speaking, 
the invalid a sedative, and pronounced her situ- ; “You are going, ain’t you?” with a touch of 

ation to be a very critical one. She lay now ! misgiving, 

unconscious. j “ I cannot.” 

The lamp was turned low, and so placed that j “ You will lose your place.” 

its rays were shielded from the patient’s face. She smiled a little sad gtuile, and said : 

The room was very warm, and the wood-stove ! “ I cannot go: my duty is here. I have done 

made a crackling throbbing sound. The actress f with the stage for ever.” 

had throw’ll aside her heavy cloak, and now sat, \ Her story got out. She did not want friends t 
half dozing, in the dress she had worn at the \ who, partly from kindness, and partly from othtfr 
theatre, with her long golden hair loose and j reasons, came to see the heroine of this sad tale, 
falling around her. She heard the patient stir j They did what they could for the orphans, 
and speak, and went towards her. But her talk J securing them homes among people who consid- 
was rambling and disconnected—a vague babble ? ered their services an equivalent for their food and 
about Mattie and the angels; the confused speech j clothing; and when Mattie went away, she took 
of those w ho, upon the border-land of life, see j with her the care-worn little sister, with a vow 
visions of a happier shore. Yet a lump came ; that she would fill the place to her of their 


into the watcher’s throat when those eyes, fever- ; dead mother, and bring childhood baefefc* bqr*jf 
islily bright, fixed themselves upon her face; and ; possible. And this vow, amid mauy^mtatjkPti 
she felt herself identified, not os the erring, the ; of fortune, and many difficulties in 
runaway child, but as oue of those angelic beings career to overcome, she has religiously 
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II LENA CAKE. 


Life is sweet! 

All its blossoms cluster round my feet, 

And my heart is singing all day long, 

Pulsing its joy in voiceless song. 

Oh, life is sweet I 

Complete 1 

Oh, spring-time rare l 

You warmed my heart when winter chilled the air, 
And tinged my life with rosy glow, 

When all the world was under snow. 

Oh, spring-time rare! 

So fair! 

Oh, lovely flowers I 

Heavy with fragrance in your sunny bowers, 

Smile in my face an answering smile, 

To those that till my heart the while. 

Oh, lovely flowers 1 

In showers! 


Oh, little bird! 

AH winter long your song I’ve beard. 
Oh, that thrilliug happy song, 

Down in my heart all winter long! 

Oh, little bird! 

Heartnitirred I 

And this is love: 

Tho choicest gift sent from above. 

The oue foretaste of heavenly bliss, 
That God vouchsafes to worlds like this. 
Sent from above, 

This love! 

Twin heart of mine, 

The tendrils of our souls entwine. 

No other joy was ever half so sweet, 

No love could make life so complete, 
Twin heart of mine. 

As thine! 


( 
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BT J08IAH ALLIN’S WIFE 


We have had a visitor here, one of the relations 
on Josiah’s side: a old maiden. I do think it 
sounds so much more respec’tul to call ’em so, 
rut her t han old maid. But I had to tutor Josiah 
dretfully before I could get him into it. 

I guess she is one of the regular sort. There is 
different kinds of old maidens. Somo that could 
marry if they would, and some that would, but 
couldn't. And I ruther mistrust that she is one 
of the “ would-but-couldn’ts.” 

Josiah never could bear the sight of her, and 
he sort o’ blamed her for bein’ a old .maiden. 
But I put a stop to that, for says 1: 

“She ain’t to blame, Josiah.” 

And she wasn't, I bain’t a doubt of it. 

Wal, she stayed about fourteen weeks right 
•long, jest like a famine, or a pestilence, or any 
gther simely you are a mind to bring up that is 
YUckeriu’ and stiddy. 

She was disagreeable, I’ll confess, and she was 
tuckerin’; bdt I done well by her, and stood 
between her and Josiah all I could; be loved 
to put on her, and she loved to impose on him. 
I don't stand up for either on ’em. But they 
was at regular sword’s-p’ints for the first twelve 
or thirteen weeks. And it come tuff on me— 
fearful tuff. For 9kc was a disagreeable creeter, 
and no mistake. 

, .She is one of them that can’t find one solitary 
Rung or one solitary person in this wide world 
to suit ’em. If the weather is cold, she is 
a-pinin' for hot weather, and, if the weather is 
hot, she is pantin’ for zero. If it is a pleasant 
day, the sun hurts her eyes, and, if it is cloudy, 
ahe groans aloud, and says she can’t see. 

And no human bein’ was ever known to suit 
her.. She gets up early in the mornin’, and puts 
on her specks, and goes out, as it were, a-huntin’ 
up faults on folks. And she finds ’em—finds 
lots of ’em; and then she spends the rest of the 
day a-drivin’ ’em ahead of her, and a-groanin’ 
at ’em. 

You know this world bein’ such a big place, 
and so many different sort, o’ things on it, that 
you can generally find on it the particular sort 
o’ game you sot out to find in the mornin’. 

If you sot out to find beauty and goodness, if 
you take good aim and are perseverin’, if you 
je*?t track ’em, and foller ’em stiddy, from morn¬ 
ing till night, and don’t get led away follerin’ up 


some other game—sue as meanness and selfish¬ 
ness, and other such worthless heads of cattle— 
why, at night you will come in with a sight of 
good game: you will be a noble and happy 
hunter. 

At the same time, if you hunt all day for 
faults, you will come in at night, with sights of 
pelts; you will find what you hunt for—track 
’em right along, and chase ’em down. 

Wal, Philemy never got led away from her 
particular chase. She jest hunted faults, from 
mornin’ till night, and done well at it: she 
brought in sights of 6kins. 

But oh! wasn’t it disagreeable in the extreme 
to Samanthy, who had always tried to bend her 
bow and bring down beauty, to have her family’s 
bun tin’-grounds turned into so different a war¬ 
path? It was disagreeable! It was ! it was I 

And then, too, my havin’ to stand between her 
and Josiah was fearful wcarin* on me. All the 
hull time, till about the middle of the twelfth 
week, I had to stand between their two tongues. 
They didn't fight with their hands, but fit with 
their tongues. 

But along about the middle of the twelfth 
week I sco a change; Philemy had been un¬ 
commonly exasperatin’, and I expected she would 
sot Josiah to goin’, and I groaned in spirit to 
think what a job was ahead of me to part their 
two tongues—when all of a sudden I see a 
cur’us change come over his face. 

I remember jest the date that the change in his 
mean was visible and made known to me: for it 
wa9 the very mornin’ that we got the invitations 
to old Mr. and Mrs. Pressly’s silver-weddin’. 

And that was the fifteenth day of June, along 
about the middle of the forenoon—and it wasn’t 
half an hour after Elnathan Pressly come to the 
door and handed us the invitations, that 1 see the 
change in his mean. 

And when I asked him about it afterwards, 
what that strange and our’us look meant, he 
never hung back a mite from tellin’ of me, but 
say9, right out plain: 

“ Mebby, Samanthy, I hain’t done exactly as I 
ought to, by Cousin Philemy. But Lord sakes, 
we’re all tired of her, as you know; and I’ve 
jest thought of a good idee to get rid of her.” 

“ Remember, she’s a guest. Don’t do anything 
discreditable,” I said. 

( 831 ) 
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“Disreputable?” cried Josiali. “Don’t tell j 
me I’m disreputable, or Philemy either.” 1 

“ Discreditable is what I said,” I remarked, j 
calmly. j 

“Oh, then, why don’t you 9peak plain? No, 
I’m goin’ to be obleegin’. I have made up my 
mind to make her a happy surprise.” 

“ Wal,” says I, “ so do.” < 

I thought he was goin* to get her a new dress. \ 
She had been a-hintiu’ to him dretful strong to j 
that effect. She wanted a parmetty, or a baize- j 
reen, or a circassion, which was in vogue in her 
young days. But I was in hopes he would get 
her a cashmire, and told him so plain. 

But I couldn’t get him to tell what the surprise 
was, or how it was goin’ to send her away with¬ 
out looking inhospitable. He only says, says he: 

“ I am goin’ to make her a happy surprise.” 
And that was all. 

And the thought that he was a-goin’ to make 
any change, that would get rid of her politely, 
was considerable of a comfort to me. And I 
needed comfort; yes indeed I did. I needed it bad. 
For not one single thing did I do for her that I 
done right, though I tried my best to do well 
by her. 

But she found fault with my vittles from 
mornin’ till night, though I’m called a excellent 
cook all over Jouesville, and all round the sur¬ 
roundin’ country, out a9 far as Loontown, it has 
come straight back to me from them that wouldn’t 
lie, but it luiin’t made me vain. 

But I never cooked a thing that suited Philemy. 
Most of my vittles was too fresh, and then if I 
braced up and salted 'em extra, so as to be sure to 
please her, why, they was briny, and hurt her 
mouth. 

Why, if you’ll believe it, I give her a shawl— 
made her a present of it; it had even checks, black 
and white, jest as many threads in the black 
stripes as there was in the white. And she told me, 
after she had looked it all over, and said it was 
kinder thin and glazy, and checkered shawls had 
gone out of fashion, and the black looked some 
as if it would fade with washin’, and the white 
wasn’t over clear, and the colors wasn’t no ways 
becomin’ to her complexion, and etcetery, etcetery. 

“ But,” says she, after she had got all through 
with the rest of it, “if the white stripes was 
where the black was, and the black where the 
white was,” she should like it right well. 

And there it was even check two and two. 
Don’t it beat ail? 

Wal, that was a sample of her doin’s. If any¬ 
body had a Roman nose, she wanted a Greccey 
one, and if the nose was Greece, why then she 
wanted Rome. 


Why, Josiah says to me, along about the 
last of the eleventh week, he said, to ourselves in 
private, “that if Philemy went to heaven she 
would be dissatisfied with it; and think it was 
livelier, and more goin’ on, down to the other 
place.” 

1 told him “ I wouldn’t hear him talk so.” 

“Wal,” says he, “don’t you believe it?” 

And I kinder turned him off, and wouldn't 
tell, and told him “it was wicked to talk so.” 

“Wal,” says Josiah, “you dassent say she 
wouldn’t.” 

And I dassent, though I wouldn’t own it up to 
him. I dassent. 

And if she kinder got out of other occupation 
for a minute, durin’ them first twelve weeks, she 
would be a-quarrelin’ with Josiah about age. 

I s’pose she and Josiah Wasn’t fur from the 
same age, for they was children together. But 
she wanted to make out she was young. 

And she would tell Josiah that he seemed jest 
like a father to her, and always had. It riled 
him, for he wants to make out that he is kinder 
young himself. And says he to her, one daj 9 
along about the fifth or sixth week, when she wp’ 
a-goin’ on about “how good and fatherly he 
looked, and how much he seemed like a father to 
her, and always had,” says he: 

“ I wonder if I seemed like a father to yon, 
when wc was a-kickin’ at each other in the same 
cradle?” says he. “ We both used to miss out of 
the same bottle, anyway, for I have heard my 
mother say so lots of times. There wasn’t ten 
days difference in our ages. You was # teu days 
the oldest, as I have always made out.” 

She screamed right out. 

“ Why, Josiah Allen,” says she, “ where is 
your conscience, to talk in that way—aud your 
heart ?” 

“In here, where everybody’s is,” says Josiah, 
strikin’ himself with his right hand. 

He meant to strike against his left, breast, but 
struck too low, kinder on his stomach. 

And says I: “ That is what I have always 
thought, Josiah Allen. I have always had better 
luck rcachin’ your consciance through your 
stomach than in any other way. And now,” says 
I, “do you go out and briag me in a pail of 
water.” 

I used to get beat out, and sick of their 
scufflin’s and disagreeing, and broke 'em up 
whenever I could. 

But good land ! I used to get sick enough of 
Philemy’s fault-findin’. Not one single thing did 
she approve of while she stayed here, aud not 
one single thing did she like. 

It did beat all. It was tuff on me—fearful tuff. 
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And when she calculated to make out her visit j “it was sumtliin’ I couldn’t help approvin’ of, 
Mid go, was more than I could tell—for four j and it was sumthin’ that would happily me, and 
weeks had passed away like a nite-mair of the ! be a solid comfort to her, and a great gain and 
nite, and six weeks, and eight weeks, and ten j honor.” 

weeks, aqd she didn’t seem to be no nigher goin’ So—though I trembled some for the result— 

than she did when she come. j I had to let it go on: for she was one of the 

And I would not make a move towards gettin’ j relations on his side, and I knew it wouldn't do 
rid of her, not if I had dropped down dead in my j for me to interfere too much and meddle, 
tracks, because she was one of the relations on his Why, be did come right out, one day, and hint 
side. But I was glad when he said he’d fix it, j to me to that effect. 

especially that he’d do it and not be inhospitable, j Says I: “ Why do you go on and be so secret 
I was completely fagged out. As I told Tirzah j about it? Why don’t you tell your companion 
Ann one day, in confidence, I never knew the j all about it—what you are a-goin’ to do?” 
meanin’ of the word “fag” before. \ And he says: “I guess I know what I’m 

And Tirzah Ann told me—-she couldn’t bear \ about; she is one of the relations on my side, 
her—that if she was in my place she would start > and I guess I have got a little right lelt, and a 
her off. Says she: > little spunk.” 

“She has plenty of‘brothers and sisters, and a > “Yes,” says I, sadly, “you have got the 
home of her own, and why should she come here \ spunk.” 

to torment you and father ?” And says she: “I’ll | “ Wal,” says he, “I guess I can spunk up, 

talk to her; r mother. I’d jest as leve as not.” Sand do suuitkin’ for one of my own relations 
Says I: “ Tirzah Ann, if you say a word to her, j on the Allen side, without any interference or 
f m never put confidence in you again.” Says I: < any advice from any Smith family, or any Miss 
* “Life is full of tribulations, and we must expect Jones—or anybody.” 

to bear our crosses.; among ’em, husbands’ rela- \ Says I: “ 1 don’t want to stop your doin’ all 
tions.” Says I: “The old martyrs had greater j you can for Philemy—but why not tell what you 

crosses than Philemy.” j are a-goin’ to do?” 

Says she: “I believe Philemy would havcj “ It will be time enough when the time comes,” 

wore out John Rogers.” j says he; “you will find it out in the course of 

* And I don’t know but she would. I didn’t j next week.” 

encourage her by ownin’ it up that she would; | Wal, it went along for a week or so, after he 
but I declare for it, I believe she would have told us this, and we was all expectin’. It weut 
been more tejus than the nine children, and the \ along to the middle of the week after. Then* one 

one at the breast, anyway. j day, I sot down to tie off a comforter. It wus 

Wal, as I said, it was durin’ the twelfth week \ onbleached strainer-cloth, that 1 had bought and 
that Josiah turned round and told me what he < colored with tea-leaves. It was a sort of a light 
was goin’ to do. The cur’us thing was that, \ mice-color, a pretty soft gray, and I was a-gein’ 
from that time out, instead of quarrelin’ with j to tie it in with little balls of red zephyr-wosterd, 
her, he used her first-rate. And, when she j and work it in buttonhole-stitch round the edge 
would talk before folks about how much filial j with the same. It was for our bed, Josiah’s and 
affection she had for him, and about his always mine, and it was goin’ to be soft and warm, and 
havin’ been jest like a parent to her, and every- very pretty, though I say it that shouldn’t, 
tiling of the kind, he never talked back a mite, j It wasn’t quite so pretty as them that ain’t 
as he had done before, but looked clever, and colored—I had them for my spare-beds, cream- 
told me, in confidence, “that he had turned over color tied with pale-blue, that was perfectly beau- 
a new leaf, and he was goin’ to surprise her— j tiful, and very dressy—but I thought, for every- 
give her a happy surprise—and that would get j day use, a colored one would be better. * 

rid of her without bein’ disreputable—no, dis- Wal, I had brought it out and was jest a-goin’ 
creditable. Darn the big words,” he Baid, “one to put it onto the frames—some new-fashioned 
doesn’t know, half the time, what they mean.” j ones I had borrowed from Tirzah Ann for the 
He seemed, all at once, instead of lovin’ to occasion—and Cousin Philemy had jest observed 
rile her up, as he had, to jest put his hull mind “ that the new-fashioned frames with legs wasn’t 
on the idee of this joyful surprise. j good for nothin’, and she didn’t like the color of 

Wal, I am always afeard—with reason—of j gray—it looked too melancholy, and would be 

Jonah Allen’s enterprises. But, do all I could, tryin’ to our complexions.” 
he wouldn’t tell me one word about what he was \ And I broke in, and told her “that I didn’t 
goin’ to do, only he kep’ it up—kep’ a-sayin’ that j s’pose that there would be a great congregation 
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in our bed-room as a general thing in the dead of \ 
night, to see whether it was becomin’ to Josiah * 
and me or not. And it bein' as dark os Egypt, 
our complexions wouldn't make a very bad show 
anyway.” 

“ Wal,” she said, “ to tie it with red wasn’t 
at all appropriate, ft was too dressy a color for 
folks of our age, Josiah’s and mine: why,” says 
she, “ even I, at my age, would skarcely care to 
sleep under one so gay.” And she wouldn’t 
“have a cheese-cloth comforter anyway,” she 
went on to say, when, on a sudden, she stopped 
to ketch breath, for Josiah had come in. 

And Josiah, he ups and says: 

“ Oh ! wal,” says he, “ Philemy, a cheese-cloth 
comforter is better than none, and I should think 
you would be jest the one to like any sort of a 
frame on legs.” 

But I wunk at him, a real severe and warnin' 
wink, and he stopped short off, for all the world 
as if he had forgot bein’ on his good behavior; ho 
stopped short off and went right to behavin’, and 
says he to me: 

“ Don't put on your comforter to-day, Samantby, 
for the babe, and Tirzah Ann, and Whitfield, are >' 
a-comin’ up bime-by; and Maggie is n-eomin’, and i 
Thomas Jefferson.” 5 

“Wal,” says I, “that is a good reason why I f 
should keep on with it: the girls can help me, if ? 
I don’t get it off before they get here.” I 

“ Wal,” says he, “ Miss Minkley is cornin’ too, j 
and the elder.” > 

“Whv’ee!” says I, “Josiah Allen, why didn’t > 
you tell me before, so I could have baked up j 
Bumthin’ nice ? What a man you are to keep i 
things; how long have you known it?” j 

“Oh, f a week or so.” | 

“A week?” says I. “Josiah Allen, where is j 
your conscience, if you have got a conscience?” S 
“ In the same old place,” says he, kinder f 
hittin* himself on the pit of his stomach. 

“ Wal, I should think os much,” says I. 

And Philemy, says she: 

“A man that won’t tell things,” says she, “is, 
of all creeters that walks the earth, the most dis- j 
agreeable. And I should think the girls, Maggie j 
^nd Tirzah Ann, would want to stay to home and > 
clean house, such a day as this. And I should j 
think a elder would want to stay to home, so’s to j 
be on hand in case of anybody’s happenin’ to be 
exercised in their minds and wantin’ to talk with i 
him on religious subjects. And if I was a elder’s $ 
wife, I should stay to home with him. I should > 
think it was my duty and my privilege. And if > 
I was a married woman, T would have enough l 
baked up in the house all the time, so’s not to be ? 
afraid of company.” j 


But I didn’t answer back a mite; I jeet sot 
away my frames, and went out and stirred up a 
cake: I had one kind by me, besides cookies and 
jelly-tarts. 

But I felt real worked up to think I hadn’t 
heard. * 

Wal, I hadn’t more’n got that cake fairly into 

> the oven when the children come, and ^£lder 
j Minkley and his wife. 

> And 1 thought they looked queer, and I thought 
the elder begin to tell me sumthin’, and I thought 
I see Josiah wink at him. But I wouldn’t want 
to take my oath whether he wunk or not, but I 
thought he wunk. 

I was jest a-tumin’ this over in my mind, 
and a-carryin’ away their things, when I glanced 
my eyes out of the settin’-room window, ami there 
was Abi Adsit a-comin’ up to the front door, and 
right behind her was her pa and ma Adsit, 'and 
the Daggit girls, and old Miss Mooney and 
Matilda Mooney, and Lute Pitkins and his 
wife, and Miss Petingall, and Azarier Jackman 
and his wife, and Pliilena. A hull striqg of 
’em, as long as a procession. 

Says I, and I spoke right out before I thought, 
says I: 

“Why’ee!” says I. “For the land’s sake,” 
says I, “ has there been a funeral or anything? 
And arc these the mourners?” says I. “Are thqy 
stoppiu’ here to warm ?” •' 

For it was a cold day. And I repeated the 
words mechanically, as iMros, as I see ’em file 
up the path. 

“ They be mourners, ain’t they ?” 

“ No,” says Josiah, who had come in, and was 
a-standin’ by the side of me unbeknown to mo. 
Says he, in a proud axent: 

“No, they ain’t mourners; they are h&ppy- 
tiers—they are highlanders. They have come to 
our party. We are givin’ a party, Samanthy. 
We are havin’ a diamond weddiu’ for Philemy.” 

“A diamond weddin?” I repeated, mechan¬ 
ically. 

“ Yes, this is my happy surprise for Philemy.” 

I looked at Philemy. She looked strange; she 
bad snnk back in her chair, and I thought she 
was goin’ to faint; and she told somebody, next 
day, “ that she did almost lose conscientiousness.” 

“ Why,” says I, “she ain’t married.” 

“ Wal, she ought to be, if she ain’t,” says he. 

“ I say it is time for her to have some sort of a 
weddin’. Everybody was a-liavin’ ’em : tin, and I 
silver, and wooden, and bass-wood, and glass, 
and I thought it was a perfect shame that Philemy 
shouldn’t have none of no kind—and I thought 
I’d lay to and surprise her with one, and 
liappify her.” 
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“ Wal, why didn’t you make her a silver one, \ “ Ain’t she old enough ?” 

or a tin?” \ And I’ll say, kinder short: 

“ Or a paper one,” screamed Philemy, who had j “ Why, I s’pose so.” 
rii up out of her almost faintin’ condition. “ That j “ Wal,” says he, “ wouldn’t it have been profit- 

would have been much more appropriate,” says < able if they had brought diamonds? Wouldn’t it 

she. { have been both surprisin’ and profitable?” 

“ Wal, I thought a diamond one would be more \ And I say I s’pose so; but that he knew they 
profitable to her. For I asked ’em all to bring \ wouldn’t, and that it was hard on Philemy. 
diamonds, if they brought anything. And then i And he says, says he: 

I thought it would be more appropriate to her j “ I told ’em expressly to bring diamonds, if 

age.” | they had more’n they wanted. I charged old 

“ Why,” she screamed out, “they have to be l Bobbet and Sam Pitkinsespecially on the subject, 
married seventy-five years before they can have > 1 told ’em that I didn’t want ’em to scrimp them* 
a diamond wedding.” j selves; but, says I, ‘if ;you have got more 

“Yes,” says he, dreamily, “I thought that• diamonds than you want, Sam, bring a few over 
would be about the right figures.” j to Philemy.’ ” 

She was too mad to find fault, or complain, or $ “ Yes,” says I, coldly, “ he was dretful likely to 

anything. She jest marched off upstairs, and j have more diamonds than he wanted, workin’ out 
didn't come down again that night. And the < by day’s work to support his family. You know 
young folks had a good time, and the old ones too, j there wasn’t a soul you invited that owned a 
Tirzah Ann and Maggie had brought some ^ diamond.” Vv *‘ 

refreshments with ’em, and so had some of the \ “ How did I know what they owned ?” he sajta, 

other wimmen ; and, with what I had, there was i says he. “ I never have prowled around their 
enough, and more than enough. ? buro-draw era and things, tryin’ to find out what 

Wal, the very next mornin’, Philemy marched \ they had. They might have had quarts of ’em, 
down like a grenadier, and ordered Josiah to < and I not know it.” 

take her to the train. And she eat breakfast i Says I: “Yon did it to make ftin of Philemy, 
with her things on, and hain’t been back since. j and get rid of her, and it only makes it worse, 
And I was glad to see her go; but was sorry \ and makes me think less of you, to have you try 
she went on in such a way, and I tell Josiah ho to smooth it over.” Says I: “ I’d be honorable 
was to blame. j about it ; if I was in your place, and own uj.” 

But he acts as as you please. And he j “ Own up? What have I got to own up? I 

goes all over the a^uments again every time I shall always say, if my orders was carried out, 
take him to do about it. He says: j it would have been a profitable affair for 

“ She was old enough to have a weddin’ of some £ Philemy, and it would, profitable and surprisin’.” 
kind.” j And that is all I can get him to say about it. 

And of course I can’t dispute that when he \ And he looks chirk. But I feel dubersome about 
frees me right down, and says : ’ it. Dretful dubersome. 


THE HIGHER LIFE. 

BT HELEN A. BAINS. 


The canvas glows with those rare sunset dyes 
That murk the close of summer’s fairest days, 

And all that taste or beauty can devise 
Is imaged there to claim our warmest praise. 

The glowing page uproars its shaft of fame 
O’er gulfs and seas, for never-ending hours; 

And myriad tongues repeat the author’s name, 

And praise a work that shows the scholar’s powers. 

But cultured tastes and all refinement’s arts 
The brilliant mind in ev’ry form displays, 

Are valueless as dross to those whose hearts 
Know not the Lord, and walk not in his ways. 

The humbleBt slave that earns his daily bread 
With sweating brow and often aching limb, 

Vol. LXXXV1.—20. 


Whoso highest aim is in God’s ways to tread, 

To bend the knee and meekly learn of Him— 

Has greater hold upon eternal things 
Than he whose mind, with wisdom’s stores replete, 

From all his fields of rarest culture brings 
But empty husks to lay at Jesus’ feet. 

Who make best use of talent God has given. 

The light of an immortal shore shall know; 

But cultured souls will scarcely enter Heaven, 

That missed the * pearls of greatest price ” below. 

Then lost those charms that fail to clothe the mind 
With noble Christian virtues deep and broad. 

And all the graces of the heart combined 
Are nothing worth without the grace of God. 
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BT MATTIE DY1R BRITTS. 


There was a dreamy look in Jessie’s bright 
face, as she stood thinking. Tom Marshall and 
Will Enderly were both rivals for her favor. 
Both were brave handsome generous young 
fellows: Tom had the most money; Will had 
only his own energy and ambition. Jessie did 
not know which one she liked best. 

“1 wish I did,” she said, musingly. “ I wish 
there was some way of proving them. The man 
I marry must be a hero, in the best sense of the 
word. lie must be kind, tender, aud true: above 
all, he must be brave. More than anything else 
I despise a coward.” 

. To clear her brain, she decided on a walk. She 
wended her way to the pretty park by the river¬ 
side, where the people of Springdale used to 
gamble of summer evenings, and seated herself on 
oire> of the rustic benches. She had not been 
there ten minutes, when the very persons of 
whom she had been thinking appeared, each 
probably hoping to meet her. Tom came first. As 
he drew near, a little boy, who was rolling a 
hoop down the smooth path, ran against Tom in 
his haste, and tumbled fiat to the ground. 

Tom passed on, merely saying, with a careless 
laugh : “ Keep out of the way, you chit 1” 

Will Enderly was close behind. Seeing the 
accident, he stopped, picked up the little fellow, 
brushed the dust from his coat, and restored his 
hat, saying kindly : 

“Hello ! little man, did we upset you? Never 
mind; better luck next time. We didn’t mean to, 
you know.” 

“You didn’t,” grumbled the boy, half ready 
to cry, “but the other fellow didn’t care. And 
I’ll upset him, if I get a chance.” And off he 
ran, after his hoop. Tom, meantime, had gained 
the coveted scat by Jessie, so that Will could only 
raise his hat, iu passing, and walk on. 

But Jessie had not lost any of this little inci¬ 
dent, and in her heart she had said: 

“ One victory for Will Enderly. He has the 
kindest heart, at least. 1 wish he shared my 
seat, instead of Tom. If he but proves as brave 
as he is kind, why, then—” 

Even in her heart she did not finish that sen¬ 
tence. But there was a lovely light in her eye 
as it beamed upon Will, in return for his saluta- j 
tion, which made his heart beat rapidly with < 
hope. | 

( 336 ) 


A few days later, Jessie had a chance to-’Wt 
the courage of both her lovers. About five miles 
from Springdale there was a wild beautiful spot, 
known as Fern Glen, where picnic-parties often 
resorted; and here Jessie aud her two suitors, 
with a merry party, had gathered. 

They had eiyoyed an abundaut dinner, spread 
upon the fresh green grass, and were rambling 
about in groups, upon the rocky cliffs around the 
glen, gathering wild-flowers and rare specimens 
of beautiful ferns, from which the glen derived 
its name, when Jessie’s chance came. 

She was gathering a splendid fern, which grew 
very near the edge of a high rough cliff, when, 
chancing to look over the gorge, she spied a 
magnificent scarlet flower growing below. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” she cried. “ 1 never 
saw one like it. I must and will have that 
flower.” 

The rest of the group gathered near to look 
over. “I don’t think you’ll get it, Jess,” said 
Molly Freeman, coolly. “ No one would be 
likely to go down there for the sake at a 
mere flower.” 

“ But they will for my rake” cried Jessie. A 
wilful spirit seemed to takflBptassion of her, as 
she thought: “Now is tlie^Pance to test then**!’ 
And then aloud she added: “ There, gentlemen, 
is a challenge for you. Who is brave enough to 
go down the gorge and J)ring me that flower?” 

Two or three young men looked over (be 
cliff, and shook their heads. The risk was 
great: they would not dare it. But Jessie wflf 
determined. Turning to Will Enderly, she said: 

“ Come, Mr. Enderly, you will do my bidding, 

I know ! Get me the scarlet flower, please.” 

W'ill looked grave, ns he answered: 

“ No, Miss Jessie, I cannot risk my life for 
such a trifle. Surely, you do not wish it?” 

“But I do wish it,” cried Jessie, decidedly* 

“ Nay, I command it.” 

“ I cannot obey,” was the firm answer. 

“ What ? Are you afraid to go down ?” asked 
Jessie, tauntingly, her pretty cheeks all aflame. 

Will turned still paler, but he said quietly: 

“ Yes, for so small a cause, f am.” 

“ What ? You a coward ?” Aud Jessie’s voice 
rang out loud and clear. “Go this moment, or I 
will never speak to you again, Will Enderly !*’ 

“Then, farewell. I will not go,” was the 
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answer. And deadly white, with folded arms, 
Will walked away. 

Tom Marshall stepped forward, and began to 
throw off his coat. ( 'Miss Jessie, I'll go down 
and get the flower,” he said. 

“ Oh, Jessie, don’t let him !” cried two or three 
of the girls. “It is too dangerous. Don’t let 
him! It would be cruel!” 

Jessie drew herself up proudly. 

“ Don’t be alarmed ; 1 am not an ogress,” she 
said. “ I do not want the flower. 1 would not 
hare it now, if it grew at my feet. I wanted to 
find out who was the brave man, and who the 
coward. And I hare found out. Mr. Marshall, 
put on your coat. It is enough that you were 
willing to dare the danger for my sake.” 

Will was not too far off to 'hear every word 
Jessie had spoken. She had raised her voice on 
purpose that he might hear, ^and'she knew her 
taunts had stung deeply, ns she meant they 
should. She walked away on Tom’s arm, and he 
w%s proud of his victory n^. Indeed, he had 
guessed hjtyr intention all the time. He never 
really meant to descend that dangerous cliff. But 
he knew Jessi^, Lincoln, and-felt sure if he 
offered to go she would forbid it, as she did, and 
he would haveMio honoP of bloodless bfohf 
Tbe little incident was soon forgotteu, except 
by the three oonWrned. Will wartdped moodily 
around alone r and, whenever Jessie and Tom 
parsed hin^fcgfcMptfA pot glanCe ate him. much 
less speak to 

The hour for g^^Phome had nearly arrived. 
Some of the party were already descending the 
cliffs by the long path to the glen, others were 
yet upon the plateau at the top, when a wild 
shriek was heard by those below, followed by 
cries of “Help! help! help!” 

They rushed back, and found those upon the 
plateau running frantically arotfnd, or leaning 
toward the dangerous edge, os if watching eome- 
- thing below. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” was the 
eager question. And the thrilling answer came : 
“ John Freeman has fallen over. He is caught on 
a limb half-way down. What shall we do? Who 
can save him? He can’t hold on long, and he’ll 
be killed.” 

Cautiously holding each other back, they all 
peeped over the fearffil cliff. There, indeed, 
hung poor John, caught upon a jagged limb, to 
which he clung, midway down the dreadful 
gorge. And his cries of “Help! help!” were 
coming up fainter and fainter, as his strength 
diminished. 

But he could not be left there to die. Someone 
surely would go down. Who should it be ? 


“Tom! Tom Marshall! Tom will go!” cried 
: several voices. “ Where is Tom ?” 

But Tom, after one look, drew back, pale and 
trembling. 

“I couldn’t,” he said. “No man could, and 
live to return.” 

“ You told Jessie you’d go,” cried John’s 
cousin, Mollie Freeman, through her sobs. 

“ I knew she didn’t mean it,” said Tom, flush¬ 
ing fiery red. “ I can’t go. 1 dare not.” 

< “ Stand back there,” cried a firm voice, as Will 
| Enderly stepped to the edge of the clifl'. “ I’m 

< going down.” 

\ “Not you!” exclaimed Jessie, who stood close 
5 beside him. “You know you cannot!” 

\ “Stand back, I say!” was Will’s answer, so 
) sternly given that Jessie shrank back, utterly 
\ abashed. Without even giving her a glance, Will 
f threw off his coat and his shoes. The others, 

; recognizing the master-spirit, watched his motions 
} in silence. 

| “ Bring the rope from the swing here, quick !” 

) he ordered. And, while strong youths flew to 
) do his bidding, he threw himself tint upon the 
! ground, reached his head over the gorge, aud 
; shoutesj, cheerily: 

\ “ Hold ou thel-e, John! I’ll be with you in a 

$ minute.” 

< “ Hirrry! I cati’t hold much longer,” came up 
? the faint answer. 

j “Aye, aye! Pm coming,” shouted Will. He 
] sprung to his feet the rope was brought up, 
\ and. knotting one-half th^loug coni firmly about 

< his waist, had -the centre passed round a stout 

< young tree near the brink of the cliff, and taking 
l the loose end in his hand, lowered himself«i»ver 

< the edge. Obeying his rapid orders, four strong 
| fellows let him down the face of the precipice, 
i until he could reach poor John. Then he 
i shouted “ Hold!” to those above. 

> There was a moment of deathly stillness. Those 
\ who dared, looked over the edge of the cliff, 
\ watching the scene below, where Will wns 
j rapidly knotting the rope about the helpless tl.rm 
| of poor John. Those who dared not v stood back 

< with pale lips and clasped hands, waiting breath- 
\ lessly for the shout from the gorge. 

“ Ready! pull!” came at last. 

5 They pulled, at the word. Slowly, caution sly, 
j lest the sharp rocks should cut the frail rope, and 
; the figure they were lifting be dashed to nieces 
• far, far down the abyss, they pulled, until at 
last willing hands reached out to lift the fainting 
\ John, and he was laid safely upon the ground, 
5 with only a dislocated shoulder. 

| But his brave rescuer yet dangled in the chasm 
j below, and, while some brought water to restore 
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John to consciousness, the rest gave themselves 
up, with bated breath, to the task of drawing 
Will up. He was much heavier than John, and 
if the rope should break, what then ? Carefully, 
gently, yet firmly, they drew in the oord, hand 
over hand, until he could grasp the edge of the 
rock. Then, with garments torn, bruised and 
bleeding from the sharp faces of the stones, he 
was dragged in, and laid senseless and exhausted 
beside John. 

At this moment, a little figure in blue came 
flying up. It was Jessie. Kneeling by his side, 
she caught his bruised hands, and, bathing them 
with her flowing tears, sobbed out piteously: 

“Oh, Will, Will, speak to me. Forgive me I 
Oh, forgive poor foolish Jessie, my dear brave 
Will.” 

There seemed to bo a spell in the tearful words, 
more potent than the cool water with which the 
others had dashed his brow. For presently Will 
opened his eyes, looked up into the sweet 
anguished faoe bending over him, and said; 


“ Kiss me, Jessie!” 

And Jessie stooped before them all, and laid 
her soft lips to his. 

But she did not care now. She had found her 
hero, and all the love and gratitude she could 
shower upon him would hardly make amends for 
the taunts she had hurled at him earlier in the 
day. 

Tom slunk away. There was no chance for 
him now, he knew. Jessie would never be bis, 
and Fern Glen must ever remain a bitter memory 
in his mind. 

Jessie blamed herself for the nearly fatal 
occurrence. It was in leaning over tfc look at the 
flower whioh had been the cause of the quarrel 
that John Freeman fell, and she thought it incum¬ 
bent upon her to show both John and Will every 
attention until they were fully recovered, to 
which they certainly had no objections. By the 
time he was quite well, Will had won from Jessie 
a promise to take him lor life. She had found 
Her Hero. 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. •> « 


BY MR8. LIZZIE HARR I»S ON. 


Oft, at the hour of twilight. 

When stilled aro hopes and fears. 

The spell of memory bears me 
To the homo of other years. 

And I claim a joyous welcome 

From each tree, and shrub, and flower, 
As I linger long and lovingly 
In ev’ry hull and bower. 

’Tis said the place is sadly changed. 

That lone and drear it seems; 

But it is not thus I see it 
When I visit it in dreams. 

For clothed in softest verdure 
Is ev’ry vale and hill, 

And in the golden sunlight 
Dances each rippling rilL 
I see it in its beauty 
Of light, and warmth, and flowers; 
And if perchance there comes a cloud. 

It brings but April showers. 

In the well-remembered rooms 
Are forms and faces dear, 

And children’s happy voices ildl 
Like music on my ear. 

There’s no doserted fireside, 

No vacant chair or bed; 

And on its snowy pillow 
Nestles each golden bead. 

Then, in the dear old garden, 

That fondly-cherished spot, 

Where I think not e’en one tuft of grass 
Has ever been forgot, 

I pause where’er a floweret 
Raises its lovely head. 


And b<*nd with 
O'er ev’ry 

The stat - n 

Tlu-ii nils aloft t<> ^ 

And the tomb il.« of ( scl - in m 

To wave a soft caress. 

The earth wears here her richest tints, 
The skies their brightest blue, 

And I drink in dranghts of beauty 
From the mountain’s azure hue. 
While peaceful thoughts steal o’er me 
With the river’s noiseless flow, 

And the biriis sing on as sweetly 
As they sang Tong years ago. 

The music of loved voices 
Is borne on etery breeze, 

Gomes floating o’er the hill-tops, 

And inunn’ring through the trees: 
The merry laugh of childhood. 

The joyous song of youth, 

And from the lips of hallowed age 
The words of love and truth. 

They cause no thoughts of sadness. 
These twilight dreams of mine. 

For it fills niy heart with gladness 
To think the love divine. 

That gives us homes on earth so fair 
And makes us love them well. 

Is preparing beauteous mansions now, 
Where we evermore shall dwell. 
Where every severed household 
Shall re-united be, 

A holy, happy, loving band 
Throughout Eternity 1 J 


in b 
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HEjpt SEASON IN WASHINGTON, 


BT MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in tho year 1883, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, ut Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 257. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. j “ It must be near about sunrise,” she thought, 

Amy Hale slept but little that night; the ! sitting up and listening; “but I haven’t heard 

excitement of her presentation at the White 5 a rooster crow or a hen cackle. It is as dark as 

House, and the surprise of her grandmother’s midnight, too; but it seems as if I must get up.” 

Arrival, had fuirly startled her out of all desire At the first she did not comprehend that 
for rest. She was even impatient with the tired neither her journey nor the strangeness of the 
slumber into which the. old woman had fallen, place had power enough to conquer a habit of 
and would have aroused her more than once, if rising at one hour, that had been seventy years 
kisses on that wrinkled face could have done it. in forming. Then a slow consoiousness of her en- 
She felt supreme trust. “Now that grandma j vironments came upon her; and, leaving her bed, 
hag come, I shall not be so entirely out in the \ she stole cautiously across the carpet, feeling as if 
cold,” thought. “ That woman will not dare \ her naked feet were treading on wood-moss, and, 
to stingltfict so with her soft smiles and silky I sweeping aside the ricl^ masses of drapery from 
taunt# vfMp the dear old grandmother is by. i one of the windows, saw that bars of light were 
Just olpA^fook of her eyes would put an end to ^ gleaming through the shutters. Pushing these 
that, without the need of a word. It seems to j aside, she allowed the full glory of a fine morning 
me as if I could face anything now.” ! to flood the splendor of a room that seemed to her 

Tb&i her mood changed, and she said, with j like that of a palace, 
tears in her eyes : But good Mrs. Hale was so little accustomed to 

r< 0h, she cani^fl^^^^now—no one can; she i splendor of any kind that she only felt the glory 
never broke a p^^^^^Hcr life, or gave one in i of it in a doubtful way, and was troubled by the 
a mad fit of possi^^^^^pd. IIow can I tell her ' contrast her humble garments, all dusty and travel- 
wMfc I know whatW(Pwili say? I wish I bad \ soiled, presented, lying in a gray heap on the 
“Hever come into this new world—never heard of \ silken couch. Cautiously, and as if about to com- 
it, Still, how beautiful it was last night; and \ mit some unpardonable offense, she pushed a door 
he saw it all—saw me walking among all those J that, stood ajar partly open, and found herself in 
greAt people, leaning on the President’s arm, as ? a dressing-room, fitted up with all the costly ap- 
If I belonged in the White House. That must j poiutments that are deemed necessary to a lady’s 
have surprised him a little. But how came he \ toilet at the present day, if she is wealthy, 
there, looking so quiet and so much at homc?j Fairly holding her breath, she next passed from 
He scarcely touched my hand—I wonder if it \ this room to a smaller one beyond, where a bath 
trembled as my heart did. The words I spoke ] of porcelain, spotless as snow-crust, and set in 
to that other one, in my passiou, were stinging ! enameled wood, white as itself, puzzled her 
me like wasps. What could he have said to the \ exceedingly. What could be the possible use 
dear old grandmother? If she would only wake j of all those silver faucets, and that coil of tubes, 
up and tell me, without asking, there might be j ending in what seemed to her a tiny silver cul- 
some comfort in it. Now that I am all to blame, \ lender, fit for the plaything of a child? At 
it seems as if he had done nothing wrong.” Hast she emptied the glass pitcher which, with 

Indeed, Here was but imperfect list for any- \ a corresponding goblet, stood near her bed, and, 
one in Seth Hale’s dwelling that night. Early j having obtained this partial bath, proceeded to 
in the morning, the old lady awoke and won- j open the lmir-trunk, which n sneering footman 
dered a little at the darkness around her, for the j had thrust, with the great band-box, into a cor- 
shutters were closed, and, over the flood of filmy > ner of the dressing-room. From this ancient 
lace that fell inside of them, heavy draperies of; depository'she drew various garments, some of 
plush, embroidered a yard deep, shutout all the j them dating further back than its own construc- 
dawning light. ' tion. The changeable silk, a dress of nankin 
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crape, and one or two more modern dresses— 
over these she pondered doubtfully. Which 
should she wear? The crape or the change¬ 
able silk seemed^most in harmony with her sur¬ 
roundings; but in some persons innate taste is 
better than experience. This old lady might 
make mistakes, but there was little danger that 
she would ever become entirely ridiculous. Out 
of the little collection she drew the brown cash- 
mere, worn as a festive dress on Thanksgiving 
Day, brushed out the fplds, and put it on with 
unusual regard to itq fit and arrangement. Her 
hair was already brushed and folded back in soft 
gray waves from~her face, making the cap, with 
its white ribbons/ almost superfluous. But she 
had heard Amy say that caps were fashionable 
for breakfast, and felt a little feminine vanity in 
arranging hers with dainty effect. 

In her trunk she had found a lace collar, which 
Amy had sent her from New York in a letter. 
This she fastened at her throat with an antique 
breast-pin, worn for the first time since Seth was 
born, and, thus satisfied with her equipment, 
seated herself at the ddsk to write. 

The drawer she opened contained paper of all 
tints and descriptions, dated with gold, stamped 
with monograflis, and emblazed with a coat-of- 
arms, that Seth nale had been induced to believe 
his own, and had ne idea that his guests might 
not care to use in their own correspondence. The 
old lady searched a long time among the enameled 
holders for an honest goose-quill pen, but was 
compelled to commence her task with a gold one, 
that tried her aged fingers considerably ; but the 
grandeur of it rather consoled her, and, spreading 
her arms out on the desk, with the emblazoned 
paper directly before her, she began to write; 

“ Dear friend 'JHittle.” 

That would not do. The first word seemed to 
stare her in the face with terrible distinctness. 
What would Mrs. Tuttle say when her husband 
brought that letter from the post-office? What 
would the neighbors say when he stopped to read 
it* to them, on the way home? Which he was 
sure to do, placing an emphasis on the first word, 
perhaps, everywhere but in his own house. There 
it might prove a fire-brand. 

No, that would never do. There might be 
even a' consultation among the church-members 
on the subject. So Mrs. Hale tore up that 
emblazoned sheet, lamenting over the wasteful¬ 
ness. and commenced again, dating the letter 
with scrupulous care. 

“ Washington City, National Capital, 

“ District of Columbia. 

“ Friend Tuttle: I promised to send you a 
letter just as soon as I reached this place. With¬ 


out that promise I should have thought of it, 
because of your great kindness before I started 
from home—a kindness that I never shall forget 
or cease to be thankfulVbr. Oh, neighbor, I 
began to be awfhl home-sick when you left me 
there in the cars. You did not hear me call oat 
when you went to your wagon, for I was half 
ashamed to tell you that I wanted to go back. I 
was just going to follow you, though, when that 
ferocious ingine histed itself aud went off with a 
hoot that jerked me back into my seat and shook 
the breath out of me. Then, while I was holding 
on tight and trembling all over, the creature made 
a plunge and tore off, rattling, banging, and 
whizzing along os if it was turning' the hull 
world upside-down and dragging me along with 
it. 

“ I hung onto my seat, half scared to death, and 
tried to call to you out of the window; but you 
and the horse, wagon, and all, were ever so far 
away, and I could only see you through a cloud 
of smoke, that se’emed drifting you up the moun¬ 
tain. I don’t think that anybody in this world 
will want to see you more than I did then. By- 
and-bye we began to go along a littl^teore steady, 
but the corn-lots, meadows, and potato-patches 
seemed to start up and be running contrary-wise 
so fast that it made me dizzy; the trees and 
fences went dancing backwards, and one scaroely 
got sight of a brook, sh^^^^te a streak of sil¬ 
ver through the grass,gone; while 
horses, sheep, and cattl^^^^Hir-skelter against 
each other, as if half ^ff death, or butted 
up against the fences, aWftbey meant to lock 
horns with the ingine, that heaved itself scorn¬ 
fully along, as if it was swelling with disdain of 
every other animal in creation, which, considering 
that it has got no feelings, and m fed on live fvc, 
and nothing but boiling water to drink, is not to 
be wondered at. 

“ Just as I was getting used^to its pace a little, 
the creature, would give a yell, stop short with a 
jerk, and stand snorting and puffing out smffce, 
while folks got in and out of the cars; then go 
on again, with a plunge aud a tremendous hoot, 
that must have scared every live thing fifty miles 
round. It seemed to me as if I never could get 
reconciled to this earthquaky way of traveling, 
but kept Ijpth feet planted hard on the floor, 
holding tight on to the back of a seat before me 
till my arms ached, while the two persons that 
Bet there laughed and talked, eat apples, and 
passed maple-sugar from one to the otheT, as if 
nothing particular was happening. I reaJly Jo 
not think it was unchristian in me if I did feel 
a little riled by their goings-on. There they sat 
amjl. thippered together like birds in an alder- 
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bush, while I was sitting there with my lunch- l “ The gentleman looked surprised, 
basket on one side of me and my hand-bag on the S 14 * It must be important business that can take 
other, lonesome as the lost sheep of a flock, and \ you from home at this age and with so little 
half scared to deathjf More than once sparks of experience. I should apologize for speaking of 
fire shot into my eyes, when I dared to open the a lady’s age,’ he went on to say, bowing to me as 
lids, and cinders came pouring through the win- if I had been brought up at boarding-school, 
dow, over my shoulders and into my lap, like a j “ ‘ But why ?’ says I. * Is age a thing*to be 
black snow-storm. ashamed of?’ 

“ The young folks before me seemed to enjoy \ u 4 It is a thing to be proud of. when it comes 
eating so much that I began to feel as if a bite j after a good and honorable life. I wonder bo few 
would strengthen me up a little; so I opened the j women remember that. To such, age itself is 
basket and took out a doughnut, but a jerk of the \ august, and compensates in reverence for all the 
oars sent it rolling out of reach under the seats, j sex can lose in admiration. It holds the deep 
and some of the people close by looked at each sweet waters of life when the foam and froth have 
other and laughed, in a way that took away my ? been swept away.’ 

appetite, and made me feel timid about touching j 444 That is a beautiful sentiment,’ said I. * My 
even a cruller while they were looking on. \ husband, Seth Hale, used to say the same thing, 

“ Bjt-and-bye we came to one of the bridges you j only not in just such words; for he wasn’t a col- 
told me about. This was just a great basket-work j lege-learned man, only one who did a good deal 
ef timtyjrs, creased and tangled in and out, over \ of fine thinking.’ 

a lleep deep gully, with rocks and water lying j 14 4 Seth Hale ?’ the man repeated, looking at me 

away down in the bottom of K. I could not help \ searchiagly. j*. 

looking .down .through the timbers, though it l . 44 4 Yes,’ says I, 4 that was my husband’s name. 

nude me feel dizzy am<l faint'Qum head to foot; j Does it seem to strike you?’ 

beyond all, I felt a stlfc&ge hankering to push j ‘“I certainly have beard it before; but the 

through the window, aiM—and plunge down J person you speak of must be dead, or—’ 

foremost. j 44 4 An old man to have been my husband,’ I 

“4 reckhu, without knowing it, I did rise up j broke in, thinking of my son with a touch of 
and lean out considerably; for some one behind < pride, for most men must have heard of him 
me reached over ra^ield onto my arm, calling < since he took his place in Congress. 4 But he 
out: \ left a son ; my only son, who lives in Washington 

“ * Careful! madam. This is a j City, and I am going to see him at this present 

dangerous heigh^PlDok down from.’ j minute. That is the Seth Hale, maybe, that you 

44 1 felt myself pulled back, and, feeling riled have heard of.’ 
with the man that had done it, rebuked him with 44 The gentleman sat still and thinking to him- 
my eyes, as well as I could for dizziness. self some time after this. All at once he chirked 

44 ‘You are imprudent,’ he said; 4 some people up, and began to talk about my home in the 
lose themselves in looking down a height like mountains, Seth’s life in the mines, his way of 
that.’ living in Washington and on the Berkshire Hills. 

44 1 could not speak, but drew close to the win- Of course I was glad to talk with him about Seth. • 
dow, feeling, I have no doubt, the power of that It may be weak, if not sinful, to be so proud of 
deep hollow drawing me down through the dm- him as I am, and you cannot be expected to join 
bens, as black-snakes charm birds into their in my appreciation of him—never having had a 
throats. son, only daughters—and perhaps it would be 

“The gentleman left his seat, removed my just as wise to say nothing about it to you; but 
basket, and sat down by me. After a little, that this conversadon made me forget all about the 
strange crazy daze left me, and I could see him i cinders and the jolting of the cars. I got hunr 
clearly, feeling thankful for what he had saved gry, too, and got up courage to ask the strange 
me from. He was neither young nor old, but j gentleman to take a bite with me. He said noth- 
tall and strong-looking, with some gray in his ) ing would suit him better, and when I spread a 
hair and a great deal of kind firmness in his* eyes, j napkin between us, and took out the cold chicken 
‘i 4 We have passed the danger/ he said, smil- j and the little jar of baked beans, he said it was 
ing; 4 but you seem frightened yet. Not used to > quite a royal feast, and he should always remcm- 
traveling alofte, I fancy.’ j her my hospitality. All this was like meeting 

44 4 Not used to traveling at all,’ I answered, \ some friend in a desert place; so I began to get 
feeHi^B^ 1180 comfort in his nearness to me. ? used to things, and took an interest in the coun- 
»Thia is the first time I ever saw a railroud.’ < try, especially along the North River, which has 
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some hills on the west bank that reminded me of 
home. 

44 It was nigh upon dark when I got to New 
York City, which is so large, so alose built, and 
so stony along the roads, that orias-Gcoss it every 
which way, that I felt lost in a wilderness of 
stonewalls. I asked the gentleman if he knew 
of any tavern that would take me in over night. 
He said he would go with me to one himself, if I 
would trust him so far. Which I did, with all 
my heart. So he put me into a great stage-ooach, 
full of people with carpet-bags and things, and 
that drove over the stoniest roads I ever saw on 
level ground, between rows on rows of houses, 
till we eamc to a great building that we could put 
our largest meeting-house into and have rooms 
for a town-meeting to spore. 

“ Here the gentleman told a person that came 
to meet us that I wanted a good room, and 1 must 
be got off safe to the Washington train in the 
morning. Then he shook hands with me and 
went off, goodness, knows where, for I did not see 
him again. 

“ Now, Brother Tuttle, I hope there wasn't 
anything temptatious or out of the way in this, 
that your wife could find fault with, if you read 
the letter to her, which of course you will. It 
may be a little forward to make acquaintance in 
this way ; but 1 didn't mean any hum, and I am 
certain the gentleman meant nothing that was 
not kindly polite. 

“ I was almost tired out when the man in the 
tavern took up my things, and said that I would 
have to go up to the third story, as they were 
pretty full that night. 

“ It seemed to me as if I never could climb so 
high up, and was just ready to give out and say 
so, when he turned out of a long hall we were 
going through, and asked me to sit down in a 
little closet-room, where a boy, with a rope in 
one hand, stood in one corner, os if he was going 
to ring a bell or something. He shut the door, 
and 1 sat watching for him to ring, when my seat 
began to jar under me. The motion of the cars 
must have been in my bead yet, for, as sure as 
you live, I seemed to feel the little room moving, 
and was not quite certain whether 1 was on a 
railroad inside of the house, or sitting still with 
the old rattle in my head. 

“It wasn’t more than three minutes before 
that boy pushed the door open, said 4 one hun¬ 
dred and fourteen, third story,’ and stood there 
as if he expected me to go out. Then, seeing 
that I was uncertain, he let go the rope, and said 
if I’d hurry up lie would show me the way. 

“Well, I did hurry up, and, sure enough, he 
took me into a nice room with n bed in it. My 


carpet-bag and basket stood on a table ready for 
me, and when I turned to ask that boy if be 
couldn’t help me carry them up all the stairs 
that I’d got to climb, he sa|d, in an awful hurry: 

“ 4 It’s all right, mum. This is the room you’re 
got ter sleep iu. There ain’t no stairs above it, 
that 1 know on. Can’t stay to answer no more 
questions. The ’vator will be running off on its 
own hook, if I do.’ 

“ The boy was a long way down the hall, when 
he said this, looking back over his shoulder. So 
I shut myself in for the night and went to bed, 
so worn out that I didn’t stop to think how 1 had 
got up to the third-story room without climbing 
the stairs. And 1 haven’t been able to account 
for it yet. 

44 Early the next morning I got up, and, seeing 
a girl in the hall, asked my way to the, stairs, 
which were long enough and steep enough to 
disoourage me, if I hod been going up instead of 
down; but I got to the bottom at last, and, after 
asking my way about, went into & great dining¬ 
room full of tables, with people setting around 
them. Ever so many colored men were moving 
about among them, and fieemed to be distributing 
tracts before breakfast. For almost every trav¬ 
eler had one in his hand, and seemed to be point¬ 
ing out some sentence to the waiter, as if anxious 
to instruct the ignorance of that emancipated 
race, in season and out o f jnas on. 

“I set down at a table AjjjMftaLf, and a young 
colored man came up td^^Hpowing low, and 
held out his tract. 

“ 4 Thank you,’ I said, folding up the pam¬ 
phlet with all the respect I was bound to pay a 
religious document. * I will try and read it in 
the cars; but just now I want my breakfast.’ 

44 4 But what shall I bring?’ says the young 
negro, puzzling but respectful. 

“ 4 What every lady else bae,’ I said. 4 Don’t 
make any difference with me; I never want to 
put anyone out.’ 

4 4 4 But what do you like best? Ham and eggs, 
say.’ 

44 4 Yes, ham and eggs, buckwheat cakes, if you 
have them handy, with genuine maple-syrup. I 
am particular about that.’ 

“ The young man went away and brought me 
a nice breakfast, though I had my doubts regard¬ 
ing the syrup. He stood there, moving things 
about on the table, till I got up and was going 
away. Then he followed me to the door, smiling 
and bowing so politely, and hoped 1 would not 
quite forget the waiter. 

44 It seemed to me as if the colored brethren 
were getting just a little too much4Mipumty 
with their freedom; but, remembering their pre- 
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vious servitude and humility of color, I told him 
that my sympathies were entirely with his race, 
and he could depend upon it that I should always 
remember him kindly. 

“ He did not seem to be perfectly satisfied with 
this, so I told him that I would be sure to read 
his tract, and hoped to profit by it. With this 
he went back into the room, lifting one shoulder 
and smiling, I thought, scornfully; though why, 
goodness only knows. 

44 There isn’t much to write about between New 
York and Washington. After one has seen the 
largest city in America, there is no use in com¬ 
paring others with it to a traveler like you; and | 

I have only been one night in Washington, with 
Seth and Amy, who is just as good and bright as 
she ever was, and so affectionate. 1 haven’t had ? 
time to reason with her, or say anything that your i 
wife thinks is my bounden duty to promulgate; \ 
but if she will read the Washington papers to- \ 
morrow, as carefully as she looked over that one 
brought to my house last Thanksgiving, she will 
find that my gran daughter walked arm-in-arm with 
the President of these United States, all of half 
ml hour last night, in the fiice of all that is great 
and grand iu the nation ; so I reckon she will not 
think it worth while to ask prayers for her in the 
church-meeting, or talk her over at sewing-circles 
as a brand to be suatchcd from the burning. 

*• I do not say this boastingly, Brother Tuttle— 
lhr from it; onlyiMfljjhuman nature to stand by 
one's own, and l^^fcelimes think there is a great 
deal of religion iTOnitman nature, if it is only 
left to work itself out, that even church-members 
are bound to respect. 

•* I am writing this letter in the morning, 
which seems to be near noon to me; but no one 
is moving around this great bouse, and I have 
no idea when breakfast will be ready. Besides, 
this stiff pen has tired my hand so that I can 
only sign myself 

44 Your friend and neighbor, 

44 Mas. Seth Hale, Sen. 

**P. S .—You must excuse me if I sign myself 
just as I used to before my husband was taken 
away. I never have had the heart to give up 
one letter of his honorable name, not even when \ 
Seth junior has recorded it in the archives of ) 
Congress.” \ 

There was no sign of a gathering family in ; 
Seth Hale's mansion, even when his mother had J 
completed her rather voluminous epistle; so, 
after walking about her room awhile, she sat• 
down on her hair-trunk, the most homelike thing 
near her, and waited patiently for some one to 
summon her to what would be for her almost the 
mid-day meal 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The unexpected arrival of Mrs. Hale had dis¬ 
turbed the rest of more than one person in her 
son’s household that night, and was the cause of 
some general disturbance. 

Mrs. Norton always rested well. She had no 
delicacy of conscience to reconcile with her 
wishes, and so little Belf-distrust that doubt in 
her own success seldom troubled her. Iler own 
desires were the grand rule of a life which had 
self alone for an object. Next to the faith which 
is bom in self-conceit, she had reliance on the 
weaknesses of such human agencies as Bhe 
selected for dupes or willing confederates. Thus 
hedged in and barricaded, it is not remarkable 
that the occasion must be a remarkable one that 
could break the lady’s rest. 

For once this woman felt that all the great 
ability she possessed would bo required to coun¬ 
teract the new complications that might arise in 
the inopportune arrival of this kind-hearted old 
mother, whose preseuce should have been a bless¬ 
ing in the house. She dreaded the strong natural 
affection for his family which had more than 
onoe made Seth Hale almost unmanageable in her 
bands. 

The habit of respect, that tried goodness is 
sure to inspire, was an element in his character 
that made the presence of his mother dangerous 
to projects that had occupied her mind for months, 
and now seemed on the verge of prosperous cul¬ 
mination. 

Hour after hour Mrs. Norton lay awake that 
night, pondering on the new difficulties that 
threatened her, and striving to form new combi¬ 
nations that might save her from them ; but the 
j habit of self-indulgence and serene confidence in 
| her own ingenuity lulled these anxieties into a 
restless slumber at last, and in that she forgot 
herself—a rare thing with her, even in sleep. 

Under these circumstances it was not remark¬ 
able that the lady came to her toilet in the morn¬ 
ing with a tired look on her face, and commenced 
its duties with anxious restlessness. Though her 
eyes were heavy and clouded with forebodings, 
she did not forget to deepen the tints on their 
lids, or practice the effect which had all the fas¬ 
cinations of appeal in it when those lids drooped 
timidly or were suddenly uplifted. She strove 
hard to obliterate the shadowy wrinkles that a 
few anxious hours had left about the corners of 
her mouth, with a forced smile, and refreshed 
the fading roses on her cheeks with more th^n 
usu^l care. When the sympathies or admiration 
of man or woman were to be secured, these 
appliances were of deep importance to the lady 
at all times; but especially now, when a cloud of 
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anxiety threatened to destroy their effect. For careless grace, glided into the armed-chair, and 
up to this time she had been unable to devise any called out in her usual flute-like voice: 
means by which, without apparent interference,; 14 Mr. Hale—Mr. Hale, your mother is waiting.*' 

that troublesome old lady could be driven from ; Hale turned around, saw that Mrs. Norton was 

the house, which now seemed almost her own. gracefully'waving his mother to a seat prepared 
An evil device of any kind must have been for her, and rather brusquely took his place, 
hard to reach, if the pretty woman there at her Amy hesitated a moment before taking hers, 
toilet could not discover and appropriate it. All and sat down with fire in her eyes. At every step 
at once an idea came to her, so full of promise she found herself anticipated by the clever silki- 
that her face brightened all over, and she smiled ness of this woman. 

without effort. Why had she not thought of that 44 The next thing she will be taking my grand- 
pleasant way of ridding the house of that unwel- mother from me,” was her angry thought, and 
come guest before? The old lady should be when Mrs. Lane came in, after her quiet humble 
entertained and caressed into a speedy retreat— fashion, the girl changed her place and took one 
overwhelmed with the gayeties of the capital, its close to the old lady, with a little air of defiance, 
rush for amusements and fast living, with just as if resolved to fight for the love she knew was 
enough of wickedness to shock the simplicity of all her own to the last moment, 
her retiring nature into disgustful retirement. “I should have resigned this seat to your 

With this resolve beaming on her face, Mrs. mother,” said Mrs. Norton, bendiug her head 
Norton went down into the breakfast-room, where slightly in Mr. Hale’s direction, though Bhe 
she found Seth Hale with a paper in his hand, spoke to Amy, 44 only—” 

which, however, he did not read; for the simple 44 Mrs. Norton was kind enough to think that 
habits of the mountains were not entirely lost to the duties would be too much for a person of your 
him, and, spite of all the influences of that house- age.” said Hale, flushing to the temples, under 
hold temptress, old affections had been aroused by the grave look which his mother cast upon him. 
the sight of his mother, and were rising tenderly 4 ‘ Mrs. Norton is very considerate,” said Amy, 
in his bosom as he pretended to read. ; darting a swift glance at the lady, who was 60 

There was a little delay in the breakfast that busy with the delicate cup she was filling that all 
morning, though it was usually served about the; these signs of discontent seemed to escape her. 
hour when Mrs. Hale was preparing her noon- Still, nothing could be more caressingly hoe- 
day meal at the homestead. pitable than her superviiyu^f the table. She 

Amy had not fallen asleep till after the dawn, was deeply interested in tl^Rld lady's choice 
and was filled with self-reproach when she found bet ween tea and coffee, and TOiderly regardful of 
the dear old grandmother sitting in forlorn the lumps of sugar desired for each cup. 
patience on her trunk in a corner of the dress- But Mrs. Hale was no ordinary woman. She 
ing-room. was surprised and somewhat dismayed by the 

Mrs. Norton, anticipating any question of the elegant patronage bestowed upon her by this 
mothers position in her son’s household, had strange lady; but, considering it a part of the 
arranged scats at the table, and Btood with one Washington life she had heard so much about, 
hand lightly resting on the back of an armed- accepted it without resentment, and thus, half 
chair, opposite that of Mr. Hale, ready to per- defeated its object. 

form her part as hostess whenever the old lady As Amy was about to pass up the staircase 
should present herself. after breakfast, a servant came up to her, and 

There was never a broad light in any room that > announced, in his low well-trained voice, that 
Mrs. Norton arranged, and she certainly made > Mr. Moulthrop was waiting to see her. With a 
an attractive object standing there in her trailing j gesture almost of impatience, she passed the man 
skirts of creamy white camel’s-hair, beneath a » and went into a room opening from the hall, used 
jacket of scarlet cloth, which seemed to make j as a general reception-room, 
the flush upon her cheeks unnecessary, if she i Amy came into this room, looking tired and 
ever left it to cbance. \ harassed. Moulthrop knew that she had been 

Amy, when she came in with her grandmother, | kept out late, and must have endured much 
paused a moment at the door. For the first time \ fatigue; but there was something more than that 
she thought of the place that old lady had a right \ in her appearance, that he would not permit him- 
to hold in her son’s house, and felt that it was \ self to understand. 

invaded : but Hale was looking out of the window j 44 1 have come,” he said, forcing his voice to a 
with what seemed persistent ouriosity, and the j cheerful tone, 44 to remind you that we are 
woman standing there swept her skirts back with J engaged for the bachelors’ german. I hope your 
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triumph last evening has not driven it quite from J 
your mind.” j 

“From my mind? Oh, it is impossible to 
forget anything, I sometimes think—this bach- j 
elors’ german most of all: you have had so much j 
patience with my practice for it.” | 

“ Oh, that has been my happiness, and would 
be, if I were sure that you had shared it.” j 

Amy's face grew white, and her eyelids drooped j 
guiltily. | 

“You have said aa much as this once before. 
Have I seemed to think your kindness a burden, i 
that you speak with so much doubt?” j 

The young man looked into that drooping face 
son^e moments without speaking, then he dropped j 
the hand he had taken in his with an almostj 
passionate clasp, and turned away. j 

“ No,” he said; “ I am a coward, and dare not \ 
ask the questions you invite. Tell me, will you j 
be ready for the german ?” 

“ Have I not promised ?” 

“Yes, you have promised; I try to remember 
that, and find contentment in it. Of course, my 
sister will chaperone you?” 

The color flashed into Amy’s face: she turned 
away haughtily. 

“ She is your sister, and I suppose it must be 
to. But she is coming—excuse me—you can 
Arrange it with her.” 

As Amy left the room, Mrs. Norton came in. 
She seemed to laboring under some excite¬ 
ment, and cautiouRy closed the door. 

“ Your affairs with that young lady seem to 
drag/’ she said, seating herself on a sofa and 
motioning that he should sit close by her. J 

She spoke with unusual excitement, but in her j 
usual low tones, which seemed always to be modi- j 
fying themselves against listeners. 

“ If you ever mean to marry the girl, it must J 
be at once; for I give you fair warning that cir- \ 
cum stances are changing all around us. You j 
have still the chance ; Hale has ceased his objec- j 
tions. It required some management to bring | 
him round, but I have done it. Everything J 
depends on you now. He hesitates about making \ 
heavy advancements, but—” \ 

“ Do not speak of that; it makes me feel like \ 
the fortune-hunter I was, when this marriage ! 
was first suggested. I had not seen the young ! 
lady then, and did not know how much more j 
noble a pure love could be than mercenary ambi- i 
tion. If I had not repented of this meanness j 
from the very depths of my soul, I would not j 
touch the hem of Amy HnVs garments with my \ 
dishonored hand. But I tell you this: I love the > 
girl—with all the strength and truth of my being < 
I love her. This day, if her father were not j 


worth a dollar in the world, and she loved me, 
I would marry her, go to the mines, and creep 
on my hands and knees through the placers to 
gather gold for her.” 

Mrs. Norton stared at her brother in blank 
astonishment, rendered disagreeable by a gleam 
of contempt. 

“ You say this, and expect me to believe it?” 

“ I wonder that you ask the question. Oh, 
sister, is there no honor—no good—in the world, 
that you can believe in ?” 

“ Honor ? Oh, yes, it is a pleasant word; most 
valuable in poetic fiction, but a cobweb in real 
life. Good? What is there good in this world 
that money cannot bring ? That is a reality—a 
grand powerful reality. You have it within your 
grasp; but I doubt if you have the strength to 
seize it. Now is the time to fulfill our compact, , 
if you ever expect to do it. Now, remember, or 
never. I cannot afford to leave such vast inter¬ 
ests in the hands of a weakling.” 

“ Our compact? I renounce all share in it. I 
do not want the shame of this man’s money. 
Have I not told you that I love the girl?” 

“Then take her, and leave the rest for me,” 
said the woman, kindling all over with scornftil 
triumph, as Bhe swept out of the room, leaving 
Moulthrop pale as death, and with his face buried 
in both hands like a culprit praying. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Since the assemblies that gave so much dclat 
to society at the capital thirty years ago, there 
have been no entertainments equal in refinement, 
social exclusiveness of arrangement, to the bach¬ 
elors’ germans of the present time. There the 
foreign element, always bringing the best graces 
of social life from abroad, join the most gifted 
representatives of young America in giving the 
german especial distinction. 

As Mrs. Madison and her compeers presided 
at the assemblies, protecting them from all obtru¬ 
sive associations, chaperones invited from the 
61ite of resident and representative ladies in 
Washington give to these assemblies the dignity 
of experience and position lacking to more pro¬ 
miscuous amusements. 

Thus chaperoned, all that is bright and beau¬ 
tiful in youth and refinement at the capital may 
indulge in the grace ami freedom of equal com¬ 
panionship and the elegant simplicity of good 
taste. 

It was this unique german for which Amy was 
arraying herself, while old Mrs. Hale sat in her 
rocking-chair and looked on the progress of her 
toilet with wondering admiration. 
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HER SEASON IN WASHINGTON. 


Tbe time lias gone by when lovely white muslin \ woman of high position, arrayed in robes of state, 
and a wreath of white rose-buds are deemed fit- and carrying a superb bouquet, as queens wield 
ting robes for a debutante of the fashionable class, their sceptres. 

Colors of decided tint and richness can be worn j There was some unusual impressment among 
without criticism, both by the matron and her j these ladies when Amy stood hesitating, with 
daughter. Short sleeves are neither confined to j some little awkwardnesss, before them: for she 
misses nor children; but are sometimes substi-; felt that this was a more trying ordeal than she 
tutcd by a narrow shoulder-strap on middle-aged : had passed at the White House, where the good- 
women of generous proportions, without prorok- > natured President had made her presentation 
ing more than a good-natured smile. J almost a triumph. 

Still, that dear old lady was a little disturbed \ A shade of general reserve had marked the 
by those white arms, revealing dimples both at progress of Mrs. Norton, as she swept before 
the elbows and the shoulders, as she had seen ) them, saluting with an air of special deference; 
them many a time gleam through the ruffles ofbut cordial smiles fell on the girl, won by her 
little white aprons she had loved to crimp for her. J modest hesitation and remarkable beauty, perhaps 
The neck, too, white as a magnolia-leaf, with its \ by the rumor of her father's great wealth, which 
single rope of gleaming pearls, so reminded her \ had not been long in circulating through all 
of the* former days, that she held out her own \ ranks of society at the capital, 
withered arms, and, with shining eyes, called j Whatever the reason of her favor with the 
oot: | lady-patronesses might be, it gave Amy fresh 

- “ Oh, my darling! No wonder that newspaper ; courage and brighter color: so she passed under 
thought you were so handsome. They couldn’t j the musicians’ gallery, and took her seat in the 
help it.” i circle of chairs arranged for the dancers. 

Perhaps there was not a person in all Washing- \ Mrs. Norton, who had received no hint from 
ton who would have withheld forgiveness from ; the lady-patronesses to remain near them, made 
the old lady for this bit of harmless vanity, had J her way along the slightly-raised dais, and took 
he seen Amy come out of the dressing-room at > her seat directly behind that which Amy was to 
Marinis Hall that night, arrayed in that cloud- \ occupy in the cotillion. There was a slight cloud 
like combination of Bilvery gauze and pale-blue \ of dissatisfaction on tbe lady’s face: for the 
satin, that seemed only held together by clusters j enforced dignity of the position she had chosen 
of blush-roses, such as lay half hidden in the was torture to her vanity, w^h had never yet 
soft waves of her hair. Nor could anyone have been brought to accept the bitffr fact that youth 
failed to remark the contrast between her and \ is not eternal, and art has never yet been able to 
the more conspicuous chaperone, whose black < replace it. 

train, of embossed velvet, swept over the gold- < Amy had not drawn a deep breath since she 
embroidered scarlet of her underdress, and trailed j came in sight of tbe lady-patron esses; but sbo 
its lining of a kindred red along the floor, while f was all excitement now, for the circle of bright 
her fan, fastened to her waist by a chain of linked < faces and superb toilets hod been linked together 
gold, fell in a mass of humming-birds’ plumage ) like a chain of flowers, backed by a still more 
against its folds. j gorgeous array of matrons. Music sounded from 

There was no little commotion among the \ the gallery, the hum of voices ceased a little, 
gentlemen lingering near the entrance of the < and directly all her senses were wrapped iu the 
cloak-room when those two ladies, so recently \ mazes of a dance, which seemed to her as bewil- 
introduccd into the exclusive set, came through ] dering in its intricacy as the windings of a 
the door and ascended the broad double staircase \ flower-garden. 

leading to the dancing-hall above, one leaning \ Like a bird which scarcely knows where it will 
with studied grace on the arm of Congressman i fly to, she sprang up when Moulthrop claimed 
Hale, the other resting her hand, covered with ; her, and, trusting to his guidance, was whirled 
its long canary-tinted glove wrinkling loosely \ into the dance. 

down to the wrist, so lightly on the arm of young ! It was indeed like a bird taking its first flight 
Moulthrop that she seemed almost to reject his / on the wing. Wild with dread of failure, she 
support. f , faltered at the first turn, and looked at her 

^Never was a contrast between nature and art ; partner piteously ; but he half lifted her from 
more perfect than these two persons presented, ; the floor, and moved on till, inspired by the 
when they passed through the entrance to that ; musio and kindled into consciousness of power, 
spacious assembly-room, and, turning to tbe right, ' she performed her part triumphantly, and went 
were received by the lady-patronesses—each a > to her seat in a glow of success. 
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“Have I done well?” she said, appealing to / dropped into it suddenly, and every vestige of 
Moulthrop, with a smile upon her lips. \ color left her face: for there, bending geutly 

He did not answer, but turned away; and then \ toward her, with a little bouquet of rose-buds in 
she remarked that the exercise which had filled ■ his hand, stood young Maxwell, exhibiting some 
her with so much delight had left him very pale, j nervous excitement both in his manner and 
The girl had no time to think much of this : < voice, 
for directly her hands were full of rose-buds— j Amy did not take the little bouquet at once; 

such delicate favors alone being admissible in an { but sat with her large blue eyes lifted to his, 
assembly where a costly display of gifts was { evidently shrinking under his glance with a sort 
thought to verge on vulgarity—and others were j of dread. 

presented to her so rapidly that she gave them in jj “ Will you not dance with me?” 

a glowing mass to Mrs. Norton, with a little } His voice, persuasive and almost humble, made 

triumphant laugh, which that lady returned with j the heart stand still in Amy’s bosom. She tried 
a smile, not the less beaming because there was to speak, but could not. Instead, she reached 
hatred in it. \ forth her hand, and, taking the buds, almost 

Miss Clarkson, who had been circulating around '> crushed them in her trembling fingers, 
the lady-patronesses, giving life and spirit to the < “For this once, at any rate, we will dance 

conversation wherever she went, came up just > together,” he said, with passionate earnestness, 

then, and, observing the favors in Mrs. Norton’s j “ It may be madness, but what then? Even 
lap, shook her head at Amy, and said, with great 5 insanity is sweet at times.” . 

good-nature-: j The end of this wild speech was muttered 

“ Coming on famously, I see, little girl. I have ? under the young man’s breath. lie took Amy’s 
been dancing with half the British Legation, to \ half-withdrawn hand; his arm tightened around 
say nothing of the French set, which does not < her waist till her heart beat against it like a 
count for much with us, now that it is a republic; < snared bird, and she grew faint under the sudden 
but you have done famously with the English, l rise of emotion. Now the music, which had not 
which, after all, is the only safe aristocracy one j changed, seemed laden with new and sweeter 
cafl depend on. An English lord, fairly registered ' harmonies, awaking her whole frame to the 
in Berks for a century or two, is always at par j poetry of motion, as wine kindles the blood in 
value with our heiresses.” \ young veins. Every note sounded in her ear and 

“ L never saw an English lord,” said Amy, \ was beating in her heart as she found herself 
smiling a little demurely. “There was a > almost in his embrace, drifting with the dancers 
time when — when I was quite young, and \ in a sort of rhythmical confusion in and out, to 
read stories, that one rather expected to find \ and fro, like a flower given to the wind. Moving 
dukes and edrls wandering about in the woods, j thus, sometimes slowly, sometimes like winged 
always falling in love with some poor girl birds in a flock, but feeling themselves alone, she 
and taking her home to his castle in Great \ heard him speaking to her: it was but a breath, 
Britain; but all that nonsense has been driven 5 just above a whisper, that would not be restrained, 
out of my head long ago.” ) but all the music of that band did not sound bo 

“Still, there is one prowling about Washington \ loudly in her heart, 
now and then, or searching for ranches in the \ “Girl, girl, do you love me?” 

West, that you haven't fallen in with. I have ] Impulsively and against the will as this ques- 
not seen the lion of them all here to-night; but \ tion came, she answered it in a voice so hushed 
he is the best dancer among us, which isn’t to be j that it was inaudible to every living thing but the 
said of most Englishmen.” j man who listened for it. 

“ It seems to me as if everybody must dance j “Always: yes, always.” 
well to such music, and so many charming people < Then, under a rush of guilty consciousness, the 
moving to it,” said Amy. 44 1 wonder if one \ girl made a struggle to free herself from the clasp 
ever gets tired of it?*’ j of his arm ; but it grew closer for one moment, 

Amy spoke with that girlish enthusiasm that j then she was swept back to her seat, and he stood 
accepts no idea of weariness. Miss Clarkson ; before her, pale and breathless, stricken with 
laughed, nodded her head, and answered: \ sudden panic by wbat he had done. She saw 

“Wait till you have seen as much of it as a J this, understood it, and shrank clown in her 
certain old maid 1 know of*, but it is well you , chair, faint with the keenest humiliation a proud 
are beyond tiring out: for here comes my lion of girl can feel: that of having lost womanly dignity 
lions, after all.” ' < in the passion of a moment. 

Amy, who had half risen from her chair, { [to be continued.] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMIL1 

No. 1—Is a traveling-cloak, made of dark-green 
and red plaid tweed. The back is laid in plaits to 
match the front, which is gathered, as seen in the 
illustration. The fronts are fitted to the figure, 



No. 1. 


and button underneath the gathered plastron, 
which forms the front. This is made upon a foun¬ 
dation, and the right side is sewed upon the gar¬ 
ment ; the left buttons over by concealed buttons 
( 348 ) 


H. MAY. 


and buttonholes under the plastron. The edge 
of the garment may either be simply hemmed 
and stitched by several rows of machine-stitching, 



No. 2. 


| or else trimmed with two rows of dark-green 
\ worsted braid. The waistband and bows upon 
\ the sleeves are of dark-green velvet ribbon. This 
* garment will take four , and one-half yards of 


-j 
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material, double-fold, and eight yards of ribbon- fastens. If desired for deep mourning, cashmere 
?elvet. or Henrietta-cloth must be used instead of silk, 

No. 2 —Tb a costume for mourning, in silk and then trim with cr&pe as described. Fifteen yards 
English crfepe. The silk is a dull faille. The of double-fold material, such as cashmere, or 
skirt is first trimmed with three bands of crfepe, twenty-two to twenty-four yards of silk, with six 

yards of English crfepe, will be required for tills 
costume. Cashmere or Henrietta-cloth. trimmed 
with bands of dull silk, are either much used for 
mourning-costumes, as being more durable and 
less expensive than crfepe. 

No. 8—Is a waistcoat paletot, made of gray 
cloth, and trimmed with silver braid. The waist¬ 
coat is made of plush, and buttons with silver 
buttons. The coat is lined throughout with 
t t willed silk, and the collar and cuffs are of plush, 




cut on the bias, and three inches deep when j 
finished. The entire underskirt is kilted into a } 
deep yoke, and the plaits taped underneath to \ 
keep them in place. Three times the fullness of \ 
the width of the skirt, and a little over, is always 1 
required to make a nice kilt. The basque is a plain 
corsage, slightly pointed both back and front. The 
drapery forming the front apron, and also the 
back, is adjusted upon the basque, giving the effect 
of a polonaise. The front part of the drapery is 
fastened over the hip on the left side, down to 
the point of the basque; from there it is left 
loose, and, after the bodice is buttoned on, the 
other side is fastened by a patent hook and 
loop on the right hip, as seen by illustration. 

The back-drapery is formed of straight sash-like 
ends, put on the basque at the back with double 
box-plaits. These plaits may stand up with a 
heading lined with erfepe; or a large fiat bow, made 
of two loops and cross-piece, may finish where ^ 

the drapery is attached to the basque. The edge 

of the back-drapery is ornamented by one band same as the vest. This garment fits tightly to the 
of crfcpe. Cuffs, collar, and band of erfepe trim figure, and is what is called three-quarters long, 
the bodice. The upper part of the front-drapery Very stylish for a young miss of fourteen to six- 
is edged with erfepe one-fourth of a yard deep, teen yean. 

A rosette finishes the point where the drapery No. 4—Is a costume for a little girl of ten 
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years. The underskirt is plain, and made of a 
small-figured camel's-hair or cashmere, or else a 


polonaise has a vest of the figured material. 
Cuffs and collar also of the figured goods. Tlie 
skirt of the polonaise is cut long and square, and 
then looped up high on the hips in deep plaits, 
forming poolers at the sides, and arranged in 
the back as seen in the illustration. Three and 
one-half yards of double-fold figured material. 
Four to six yards of cashmere for the polonaise 
will be required. 

No. 6—Is a new and pretty design for a girl 
of six to eight years. It is made of dark-crimson 
cashmere. The frock is trimmed with two box- 
plaited flounces. The basque has a gathered 


No. 7. 


No. 6. 

plain cashmere or camel’s-hair, of the same color 
and shade as the underskirt. The front of the 


blouse-front, the sides form paniers, which are 
gathered and adjusted under the double box- 
plaits forming the back of the basque. A turn¬ 
over collar, edged with two rows of narrow braid. 
Same for the cuffs. A tiny bow of satin ribbon 
ties the collar, and the same ornament* each 
sleeve. 

No. 6.—For a boy of three years, we have here 
a stylish little coat of ivory-white cloth or flannel, 
with deep collar, cuffs, and pockets of brown 
velvet or velveteen. The plaited frock, forming 
vest nnd skirt, is also of the velvet or velveteen. 
Large velvet buttons. The coat fastens on to the 


No. 6. 

plaid cashmere or flannel. The polonaise is of j 
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plaited frock, which buttons at the back as a J years. Dork-red cloth and velvet to match, The 
petticoat. ! blouse is plaited over a petticoat, which is kilted. 

No. 7.—Another model for a boy or girl of three * The sash, collar, and cuffs are all of velvet. 


CO AT-BAS.Q tlE, WITH 

BT 11111, 



We give here an engraving of a new and very 
fashionahle “ Coat-Basque with Vest.” Folded 
in with the number is a Suri rjmsNT sheet, with 
Vol. LXXXV1.—21. 


VEST: SUPPLEMENT. 


H. MAY. 

full-size diagrams, from which to cut out the 
basque and vest. There are, as will be seen, 
seven pieces, viz: 

No. 1.— Half or Coat-Basque. 

No. 2.—Half of Back. 

No. 3.— Half or Side-Back. 

No. 4 .—Halt of Sipa-FBOKT. 

No. 6 . — Sleeve. 

No. 6.— Collar. 

No. 7.—Vest. 

This last, the vest-pattern, is the same in part 
as Not 1* but differsIfrom it slightly: the differ¬ 



ence 19 shown by the continued line in front and 
across No. 1. There are, moreover, two darts in 
the vest, while the basque proper has only one 
dart, which is indicated. There is a straight band 
fitting the neck of the vest. The rolling collar 
belongs to the basque proper. 

So many subscribers write for polonaise- 
patterns, that we not only gave one in our la^t 
number, but now proceed to point out how this 
one may be converted into a polonaise. This mny 
be effected by using the basque for such a pur¬ 
pose, and adding length and breadth sufficient to 
make the drapery. Use the pattern we have 
given for the waist and vest; but make the 
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TABLE-COVER. — BUTTERFLY. — CRAZY-QUILT. 


polonaise to correspond with the cut, No. 2, \ The letters, we may add, show how the pieces 
which we give here in reduced size. \ are to be put together. 


DESIGN FOR TABLE-COVER. 


BT IIS. JAN* f lAttR. 


In the front of the number, we give two new j our design, or work in outline-stitch, following 
and tasteful patterns, printed in colors, for the the colors; double row of blue and red at equal 
border of a Table-Cover. The designs may be distances—to make the design, when done in 
used for other purposes, however, if wished, j outline-stjfcdh, more effective. One or both borders 
Where breadth of effect is desired, the large may be used. Work on linen, in either crewels 
pattern will be found particularly suitable. Work or working-cottons. These designs would be 
in Kensington-stitch, either filled in, as given in [ suitable for the ends of fine towels. 


BUTTERFLY DESIGN. 

BY MBS. JANB WXAYXB. 



We give here a design for a simple butterfly, 
to be done in outline: useful for embroidering 
the bits of silk in a crazy-patchwork quilt. The 
outside of the wings is done by taking a thick 


strand of the filoselle, holding it down flat, 
following the line of the wings, and sewing it 
down at intervals with a contrasting silk. Work 
the body thick and close* 


APPLIQUES FOR CRAZY-QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANX WXAVXB. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed ih 
the appropriate colors, five designs, to be used on 
Crazy-Quilts. They may be done in appliqud or 
otherwise, at the taste of the crazy-quilt owner: 
the materials also may be such as are most con¬ 


venient to hand, or best liked. Sometimes these 
designs are painted on the quilt, and often friends 
furnish such painted designs, so that the quilt 
becomes, as it were, a monument to friendship, 
and a memory of happy times. 
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ALPHABET IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MB8. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give designs for 
an Alphabet in cross-stitch, adapted for marking 
table or bed linen especially; but useful for a 
variety of other purposes. It may be worked 
either in two colors or one alone, as preferred. 
For a single color, red is the most effective. 
For two, red and black are very good, though 
others may be used, according to the taste of the 
worker, or the use to which the letters are to be 
applied. We give the entire alphabet, in the 
front of the number, except the letter W, which 
we give here. Thus, whatever the initials desired, 
or even the words, by combining the letters you 
will secure your end. 



BORDER FOR A WASH-DRESS, OR FOR THE 
ENDS OF TOWELS, Etc. 

BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



The stitch used for this border is called, in j for other purposes, using two contrasting colon. 
Paris, “point dediable,” and in England, “double In red and blue French working-cottons, it makes 
cross-stitch. 0 It is done in French working- a very pretty border for the ends of towels, or a 
cottons for washing-material, and in purse-silk \ nice border for a tea-cloth. 
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SATIN PATCHWORK 


BY MBS. JAKE WEAVES. 



In the new patchwork, the small sections, be j other designs, with different colored silks, so as 
they of an irregular or regular shape, are em- > to give variety to the effect. The illustration 
bvoidered and appliqugd in tiny sprays and \ gives a few simple designs for this purpose. 


BABY’S NAPKIN-COVER. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAYEB. 



Make of Lonsdale cambric, and buttonhole the i the illustration. We have been frequently asked 
edge. The pattern is simple, and can be cut from s for a pattern like this, and hence give it. 

(354) 
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DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION, WITH DETAIL. 



Done in what is called 
41 pond a la croix.” We 
give the full working-size 
in one square. Work on 
fine silk canvas, and till 
in the stitches, which are 
some in half and some in 
whole cross-stitch. The 
difference can easily be 
seen in the illustration. 
Use two nicely contrast¬ 
ing colors, or two shades 
of the same color, of filo¬ 
selle. Make the cushion 
and fill with feathers, not 
too full. Cover both 
sides with satin of the 
same color, correspond¬ 
ing with the embroidery, 
and the satin will show 
through the embroidered 
top. Finish the edge 
with guipure lace. 
















































EDITOK’S TABLE 


EDITOBIAH CHIT-CHAT. 

What is Extravagance? —There are certain narrow¬ 
minded people who regard all generous expenditure an 
extravagance. Because they have alwaya lived sordidly 
themselves, they think that sveryl>ody else should do so, 
rich or poor. They are like the founder of a celebrated 
line of trans-Atlantic steamers, who, to the day of his 
death, would never permit napkins to be furnished at table 
on his ships. “ I have never found a napkin necessary,” 
he said, surlily; “It is only snobs who want them.” 

Now extravagance is not an absolute term, os these nar¬ 
row-minded people would have us suppose, but a relative 
one. It is simply spending more than one can afford. 
What would be extravagance for a day laborer, would not 
be for his employer; and what would bo extravagance for 
that employer, would not be for a millionaire. To own a 
country-house, to have riding and driving hoises, even to 
keep a yacht, are not, in themselves, extravagance. They 
are only so when they are beyond one’s means. To live in 
a two-story house, instead of a one-story one, would be 
equally extravagant, if one could not afford it. 

In fact, while a love of display often leads to extrava¬ 
gance, a sordid love of money, on the other hand, leads to 
meanness. Regarded from one point of view, it is the duty 
of everyone to live genoroUsly, and not stingily. All of 
us—all of us who work, at Iqast—get our livelihood by sup¬ 
plying the wants of others. Tho grocer lives by selling 
r groceries, the blacksmith bj his forge, the tailor by cloth¬ 
ing: if we were to stop using these things, the grocer, 
blacksmith, and tailor would starve. This is so plain that 
it seems almost absurd to refer to it. The trouble is, that 
narrow-minded people, who live only to save, condemn, as 
extmvogunce, everything connected with a liberal and cul¬ 
tured existence: books, pictures, flower-gardens, travel for 
pleasure, horses, carriages, country-seats. In othor words, 
ns they never had napkins themselves, they think nobody 
else should have napkins. 

Now this is all wrong. No one, If dependent on his or 
her earnings alone, should spend his or her entire income. 
Something should always be put aside for a rainy day. But 
even the smallest income will allow of some little expendi¬ 
tures beyond mere bare necessaries—some tiling that will 
help to refine the mind or afford innocent pleasure; Mid 
such outlays, if kept within proper limits, are not extrava¬ 
gance at all. On the contrary, a fuller, happier, even nobler 
life is lived with them than without them. Nay, not to 
indulge in such things, but to limit one’s self to “ all work 
aud no play,” is to degrade life, is to make the soul mean, 
is to reduce us to the “ earth, earthy.” 

If you drive out one devil, thinking liberal living such 
and calling it extravagance, it will only be to let in seven 
devils, under the names of sordidness, miserliness, and that 
“ love of mousy which is tho root of all evil.” 

Plating Geandpa ant> Grandma. —Our steel-engraving 
this month, over tho above title, represents two little girls 
masquerading as their grandparents: one as grandpa, in 
his overcoat, hat, and cane; the other as grandma, with 
fan and spectacles, and a shawl improvised to form a train. 

“Enough Cannot Be Said.” —A lady writes: “Enough 
cannot be said of your magezino: it is very much better 
than many of the three-dollar monthlies.” 
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J The Benefits or Fiction —It is said, now and then, that 
< the reading of fiction is a waste of time. But the cele- 
> bra ted Dr. Hammond, of New York, on the contrary, writes 
^ that he has known it often save life. “Six or seven years 
ago,” he says, “ the late rector of Calvary Church cauae to 
me, used up and unstrung by overtaxation of the brain. I 
ordered him into the country. Ho confessed ho had never 
read Dickens's works. I ordered him to read them. He 
did. He was himself again in six weeks ” It would be 
strange, indeed, if an instinct so univenal as the love of 
fiction should be wrong. Porhaps fiction has soothed more 
; sick-beds, and relieved more aching hearts, than all other 
kinds of reading combined. 

I i “Evert Ladt of Refinement.”— The Lancaster (Pa.) 
Now Era says of this magazine: “The August number 
leads off with a capital steel-engraving, * Moo tin's Out,* 
from tho original picture by E. L. Henry; one of the very 
best things we have ever seen, and thoroughly American. 
J The tales, sketches, etc., etc., are all original, and are unusu- 
\ ally good. ’Some Creole Blossoms’ Is a story of remark- 
i able originality and power. ‘Lord Avalon * goes on spirit- 
| edly, and so does the novelet by Mrs. Stephens. We have 
| often said that every lady of refinement should take this 
| magazine, aud we now’ repeat the advice.” 

| Political Clubs are the fashion, this fall: Blaine clubs 
j and Cleveland clubs, Butler clubs and Prohibition clubs, 
? Cleveland clubs aud Blaine clubs. Bat the beet club of 
| all is tho “ Peterson ” club: for not only db ladies go in 
{ for it, but Cleveland people, Blafne people, Butler people, 

> and Prohibition people, without distinction of party. Who¬ 
ever is olected President, “ Peterson ” will keep on its way; 
and will be, as heretofore, always in the van of progress. 

The “Ne Plus Ultra.”— The Portsmouth (Ya.) Times 
says: “Peterson, that ne phut ultra of fash ion-books, has 
made its appearance for September, and is charming, as it 
always is. From the steel-plate In front to the last page, 
tho number is interesting to the reader, beautiAil to the 
eye, valuable to the ladies for its fashion* and its work¬ 
table.” 

It Is Impossible for us to give all the patterns requested 
by different subscribers. To do that, wo should have to 
publish a magazine with nothing else in It But are give 

I those for which there seems to be the greatest demand. We 
state this in explanation to those correspondents who fail 
to send us their names and addressee, and to whom, there¬ 
fore, we cannot make the explanation by letter. 

Beware or Swindlers.— We warn the public, once more, 
against swindlers, who go about offering this ma gazi ne 
| below price. We have no traveling agents at all, and no 
\ agents for whom ws are responsible. See the “ caution " on 
? second page of cover: a notice that is permanently kept 
\ standing there. 

| Old-Fashioned Flowers for the garden are becoming 
) more and more popular. The poppies, RWeet-wUliaas, 
\ peonies, hollyhocks, clove-pinks, blue-bells, and others of 
? our great-grandmothers’ favorites, are agaffi fashionable; 
> an exhibition, we think, of excellent taste. % 
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u Tux Pbaal or Prick,” A Companion to 44 Tux Goldxr 
Gin.”— 1 The illustrated volume of poetry, 44 The Golden 
Gift,” which we issued this year, as a premium /or getting up 
dpbs, has proved so popular, that we have determined to 
publish a companion to it, for 1886, to be called 44 The Pearl 
of Price.” The latter will be of the same sise as the 
“Gift,” printed on a silhilar page, illustrated with the 
ame number of engravings, and will be bound in the aune 
elegant* manner. The difference will be that while the 
writers in the M Gift ” were all English poets, those in the 
“Pearl” will all be American ones. The engravings, also, 
will be entirely different. Every lady who has the 44 Gift' 
ought to have this companion-volume; besides thousands 
of others, as the “Pearl” will be so distinctively national 
sad American. In fact it ought to be in every house. 

We shall also have a large-size stool-plate for a premium, 
•o that persons getting up clubs can have it, if they prefer 
it to the 44 Pearl.” The sise is twenty-five by twenty iuches. 
The picture is entitled 44 The Lion In Love,” and is a cap¬ 
ital affair. It would frame charmingly for the parlor. 

We shall also give, for seine of the clubs, an extra copy 
of the magazine for 1886; and, for large clubs, an extra 
copy, as well as the 44 Pearl ” and 44 The Lion In Love.” It 
is not too soon to begin to get up your clubs for 1886 . Send 
for a specimen to canvass with. Be first in the field. 

Oca Fuix-Sizk Drkrm-Pattkrns^— Pqr the benefit of new 
subscribers we would say that, in order to make a perfect 
fit, each separate part, after it is cut out from the diagrams 
in paper—an old newspaper will do—should be fitted to the 
person who is to wear the dross, before the stuff is cut into. 
Id this way, and in this way only, can a perfect fit be 
achieved. All patterns have to be thus altered: for the 
proportion between shoulders and waist, and also length of 
waist, arm, etc., etc., differ with every person. The advan¬ 
tage of diagrams over every other process—over those 
already cut out, especially—therefore, la, that if one aet of 
patterns thus cut out get torn, or a mistake is made In 
fitting them to the figure, another set can be cut out from 
the diagrams on the Supplement, in half an hour or even 
len. The several parts can be transferred to your paper 
by any of the usual well-known methods: if no other way 
is known or is convenient, prick them out with pins, a 
process that will take but a very little while. 

A Snowball tor Presents.— The best way of making a 
snowball for holding presents is to construct a frame of 
whalebone, in two halves; a yard and a half in drcnmfeiv 
ence is a good size. There should be from four to five strips 
fur each half, joined together at both ends, and giving the 
circular bulge of a ball. Cover these with paper, and then 
gum on white wool; fill the ball with presents, and fasten 
it together lightly, so that it easily comes apart. The card¬ 
board will be more trouble than whalebone or wire. With 
cardboard, it would be best to cut the shape of the different 
quarters, and sew them together. 

Thk Jbrsxy maintains its popularity In Paris, which 
means that it will do so everywhere. It is from Paris that 
the best fashions really come. Somehow, London and Ber¬ 
lin want the artistic instinct which, for centuries, has given 
the French, and especially the Parisians, their lead. 

Cramp tor Canaries may generally be detected by its 
coming on snddenly, as if in a shivering fit: sometimes this 
is internal, And sometimes it attacks the limbs. Ib either 
case, a warm bath and a few drops of oil are a good remedy. 

Now is tux Time to send for a specimen of “Peterson’s 
Magazine,” in order to be early in the field in getting up 
a dub fur 1886. 


Amono Nm Year’s Novelets, for 44 Peterson,” will be 
one from the pen of Mrs, John Sherwood, the accomplished 
author of 44 A Transplanted Bose,” the novel of New-York 
society which made such a sensation a year or two ago. 
The novelet she has written for us is called 44 The Lost 
Ariadne,” and is also a novel of New-York society, a subject 
with which Mrs. Sherwood is especially fitted to deal, both 
on account of her rare intellectual powers and because she 
was 44 born in the purple,” so to speak, and has always been 
a member of the best New-York society. In addition to 
this fino novelet, however, which alone will be worth the 
subscription-price, we shall give, for 1885, five or six others, 
all original, and all by American writers of established 
reputation. 

How to Kxkp Young.—T ake sufficient exercise, but not 
too much; keep the skin healthy by proper use of the bath; 
and have the hair constantly brushed, so that it may pre¬ 
serve a vigorous vitality. In this way you will be almost 
perennially young. A recent writer for ber sex says: 44 The 
women who preserve their complexion, hair, and teeth, and 
who take pains with their toilet, are those on whom 4 Time 
lays bis hand lightly.’ ” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Laps Prom Over Sea. Bp William H. Babcock. 1 vol., 12mo. 
London: W. Steicart A Co. —The longer poems of this neat 
little volumo. such as 44 Elizabeth of Mendata,” 44 Elkin 
Hay,” and “The Voyage of St. Brandon,” are full of force 
and fire. 44 Elkin Hay ” is especially so, almost weird in 
its power. In his lighter moods Mr. Babcock, whom w r 
take to be an American, though his book Is published in 
England, is well represented by the sonnets, of which we 
select for quotation the one entitled “Lark and Nightin¬ 
gale.” 

M From that old dream-land over the great sea, 

Two airy voices ever float to me, 

Here, in this mythless noon-day world of ours, 

Singing of ivied ruin, elfin tree. 

And winding lanes a-bloom with hedgerow flowers. 

Rare are the warblers of our Western bowers; 

But ye are magic and a mystery. 

Unreal ye seem as 0heron's tricky powers, 

Or Queen Titania’s smile through glistening showers. 

I love a pecan, many-toned and strong. 

Welcoming the sun; the lone dove's mournful cry, 

Our robin’s vesper hymn, the mock-bird s throng 
Of riotous music; yet, before I die, 

Would hear the soul of twilight poured in song. 

The voice of dawn o-thriUing from the sky" 

TbdtUng Cymbals. Bp Edgar Fawcett. 1 sol., 12tno. Bos¬ 
ton: J. R. Osgood A Co. —This professes to be a novel of 
society; but is rather one of that half-Bobemlan society, 
which hangs on the fringes of the other. If we were to 
meet the characters of this book in real life, we should cer¬ 
tainly fly from them; and If they told us they represented 
the best society, we should say we pitied the best society. 
Certainly such persons, not only ore not types of good 
society, but they would hardly be tolerated in it 

The Man From Team. Bp Henrp Oldham. 1 eof., 12mo. 
Philadelphia t T. B. Peterson A Brothers.—The events of this 
story are supposed to have occurred about twenty yean ago, 
during the guerrilla warfare, which, at that time, was car¬ 
ried on in Kansas and Mimouri. The incidents are highly 
dramatic. An atmosphere of reckless daring on the part 
of the men, and of fine womanhood on the part of the other 
sex, pervades the book. 

A Roman Singer. Bp F. Marion Crawford. 1 sol., l9mo. 
Boston: Houghton, Mi0Hn A Co. —This story pleases us more 
than any that Mr. Crawford has written. It is less fantastic 
than “Mr. Isaacs/* in lietter tone than “To Leeward,” and 
more artistically told than 44 I>r. Claudius.” Very few receut 
novels, indeed, have bean so good in many ways. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

What the Editors Say of this mugazino to one of the 
beet proofs of its superiority, os they so© all the other lady’s- 
books, aud are therefore able to make comparisons. The 
Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner says: “ One of the very best of 
the lady’s-maguziues.” “Should bo in every family/* says 
tho Lewisburg (Pa.) Gazette. Says the Cafion City (Col.) 
Reporter: “Richly worth the subscription-price.” Says 
the Boston (Moss.) Contributor: “Each number contains 
a dress-pattern, with complete directions for making tho 
dress, which gives tho subscriber tho value of tho magazino 
several times ov*t, during tho year.” “Magnificently 
illustrated, and w r ell conducted,” says the Lafkyetto (Ind.) 
Leader; “buy ono number, and you will have no hesitancy 
about putting your name ou the list.” Our limited space 
prevents our giving other similar notices, of which we 
receive hundreds monthly. 

Honsronn’s Acid Phosphate as a Brain-Food. —Dr. 
S. F. Newcomer, M. D., Groonfiold, O, says: “ In cases of 
general debility, aud torpor of mind and body, it doos 
exceedingly well.” 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field, and Forest.) 

DY ABRAM LIVEZKY, A. M., M. D. 

* No. VII.— Penny-Royal—Queen or Meadow—Red 
Clover—Sassafras. 

1. —Penny-Royal — Iledeomaptdegioidm. Too well known 
to describe botanically, savo to say that it is a labiate plant, 
much branched, six to twelve Inches high, somewhat hoary. 
This is not tho penny-royal of Europe, which is a species of 
mint— Mentha pnhyitim. This Is now a too-mucli-ncglectcd 
plant, probably because so common, though it Is one of tho 
most valuable stimulants and diaphoretics, and very kindly 
received by the stomach. Mothers should gather one-Half 
pound of the leaves and blossoms in July, pack them in a 
bottle, and cover with whiskey or dilute alcohol, ono pint. 
In three days, pour off, and add to the herb sufficient water 
that when expressed will mako np one pint. For recent 
colds, and amenorrhea from cold, it is an admirablo remedy, 
In teaspoonful do** every few hours as needed. 

2. — Queen of the Meadow —Eupaiorlmm j mrpmtet tm . 
Stem stout, simple, three or four to six or seven foot high, 
flstular, glaucous, purple or sometimes spotted, and pubes¬ 
cent. Leaven large and ooarse, four to eight inches long, 
and In whorls of four to six. Heads of flowers in a dense 
terminal corymb of varying size, and shades of purple. 
There are soveral varieties of this species found in low damp 
grounds, uncultivated meadows, thickets, etc. It is a very 
conspicuous weed, from Its rankness and large whorled 
leaves every few inches around the stem. An inftxsion of 
tho roots may be used freely by mothors, in all kidney, 
urinary, and slight dropsical troubles, or eight ounces of 
the sliced root may be tinctured in a pint of whiskey or 
dilute alcohol for seven days, and then administered in 
teaspoon-doses several times a day. The botanic and 
eclectic physicians place liigh value upon this agent in the 
above-named affections where an increased volume of the 
renal secretion is desired. After all, it is quite probable 
that the modest little evergreen, pipslmewa, contains equal 
properties, If not superior. The profession—or, more cor¬ 
rectly, the pharmacists, manufacturers of fluid extracts— 
are becoming crazed over the constant introduction of 
“new remedies” from strange plants of hideous names. 


Mothers can steadfhstly ding to the old and simple herbs. 
In their domestic practice, without fear of doing the little 
ones under their care much or any harm, and these simple 
herbs are often all that is needed or required. For aid 
Dame Nature is a good physician, and one much rmpocted 
by the sound practical doctor, who knows full well that a 
little time, with proper attention^© diet, and good nursing, 
will cure. V. 

3 . —Ran Clover— TrtfoKnm prateme. Tinctmm eight 
ounces of the drisd blossoms in -one pint of dilute alcohol 
for a week v and express. Dose, one to ten drops. Mothers 
in the country can use this tiucture to advantage in cases of 
whooping-cough and the cough of measles. In some other 
coughs attended with high irritation, the relief is some¬ 
times prompt; if not, the medidne need not be persisted in. 

4. —Sassafras — Lamms sassafras. This is generally seen 
as a scrubby distorted tree, well known from its strong and 
peculiar odor. The bark is brought into tho city by 
colored people and others, and exposod for sale in small 
bunches. It is chewed by soflto who unfortunately are 
habitually troubled with offcfntfVe brosdli, by smokers «i alii. 
It is one of the great “ blood-pttriflbrt ” of persons gener¬ 
ally ignorant of the physiology of digestion, assimilation, 
nutrition, etc. Readers who have followed tho writer for 
the past twelve ymn have certainly learned ero this that 
he has no faith In “vegetable blood-purifiers” per m. The 
system may be freed of some effete matters through the 
skin by diaphoretics, through the bowels by purgatives, and 
through the kidneys by tho use of diuretics. But fresh air, 
good aofr water for the bath, and plain simple food, with 
moderate use of rare beet; and “ early to bed and early to 
rise," Constitute my blood-purifiers. The powdered bark 
alone, or added to ehn, flaxseed, bread and milk, it fre¬ 
quently used by mothers as a poultice. But they must nW 
rely upon its “stopping mortification”—an efficacy that it 
does not possess. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. ^ 

4?* Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Peterson's Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 

No. 264.— Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. Part of a wheel. 3. A laundry-vemsL 
4. A bird. 6. A letter. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. J. H. Film. 

No. 264 .—Chabawh. 

My first (s a portion. 

My second is sustenance. 

My whole Is before you. 

Boston, Mam. Iolaktrk. 

No. 256 .—Numerical Enigma. 

My It, 4, 8, lp, 16 is a precious stone. 

My 1, 7,14, .4is a short strap of leather. 4 

My 3,15, 9, li is a lake. 

My 6, 2,13 is an interdiction. 

My whole is a rising young author. 

Marblehead, Matt. PhinaultL 

No. 257 .—Rkvkrsaes.' 

1. Reverse a pat, and mako vic^otas. 

2. Reverse an animal, and make a pipe. 

3. Reverse a blow, and-nntko equal value. 

4. Reverse an interval, aud make to dart. 

5. Reverse an excrescence, and make to believe. 

Camion, Mass. B- & M* 
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^ No. 258.— WORD-gQrAlX. 

1. A drama* R To forfeit. S. A country, 4. A space of 
time. 

‘ A T «r Britain, Conn. L. G. S. 1L 

Answer* Next Month. 


THE NURSERY. 

Hdfc to Barxo Up a Babt bt Hah®.—W here mothers are 
unable to nurse their children, the problem of artificial 
feeding becomes of high importance. 

In a recent excellent article by Hr. dement Cleveland, in 
the Medical Record, the doctor lays it down as an axiom 
that, next to woman’s milk, oew*s milk is really the best 
food for le infant. The milk of many cows is to be pre¬ 
ferred to that of any particular cow, from the fact that it is 
likely to oontinuo more uniform. Undiluted cow's milk is 
too rich in fat w* easelne to be readily digested by the 
infant; for daring the earlier months a baby's power of 
digesting fat is very deficient. The easelne of woman’s 
milk curdles into ddlicato flakes; that of cow’s milk into 
much larger onf*. Fortunately, these dlffienltles can be 
overcome to some extent. 

A milk should be selected that Is not rich In cream. The 
morning's milk contains lees than the evening's. On boil¬ 
ing, much of the cream comet to the'surface In the form of 
scum, and is to be removed by straining. Water added to 
the milk helps the digestion of both fat and Oaseine. It can 
be helped, also, by gelatine, boHey, or oatmeal-water, or by 
the addition of lime-water, bicarbonate of soda, or potarii. 
The standard proportion of one part milk to two parts water 
suite the majority of children. The doctor has found it 
advantageous, however, to begin with one part to three, 
and work rapidly up to one part to two, if the digestion 
continues good. He uses, for the find two weeks, eight 
parts of milk to twenty-four of water; second two weeks, 
eight to twenty; second month, eight to sixteen; third 
month, eight to fourteen; fourth month, eight to twelve; 
fifth month, eight to ten; sixth month, eight to eight; 
seventh month, eight to six; eighth month, eight to four; 
ninth month, eight to two; tenth month, pure milk. 

Some children do better With a little water with the milk, 
even after the twelfth month. Botfaihe milk and the water 
Should be boiled. The dilution sfibtnd be slightly sweetened 
with pure brown sugar or milk-sugar, And a little salt shoutd 
be mftdod. It Is well to prepare In the morning the whole 
amou nt to be used durihg the twenty-four hoars. Cow's 
ttHk fa slightly add or neutrah To render It perfectly 
digestible It Is sometimes necessary to make It Slightly alka¬ 
line. This helps the digestion of the eHseitw, by causing 
its distribution into finer flakes. When undigested flakes 
appear in the passages, one-half to one grain of bicarbonate 
of soda is added to the amount of diluted milk given at each 
feeding. Should it not answer, barley-water, taade by boil¬ 
ing for hours a teaapoonfhl of pearl-barley and a saltspoonfnl 
of salt with ton ounces of water, may be added. This is to 
bo need in the same proportions as the formula above. For 
the first month the child should be fed every two honn; 
never'oftoner, because It fakes folly two honn for milk to 
digest. 

After pointing out the /Oct that infants ars more likely 
to cry on account of distress dne to lndigestibn than from 
hanger, the doctor says that children at three months should 
acquire the habit of sleeping throughout the night The 
last bottle should be given at ton o’clock P. M., and the first 
at six o'clock or seven o'clock In the morning. At first it 
may cry for hours, hut In three or four nights an excellent; 
habit of life will be formed. It is one of the most Important; 
points in bottto-feeding that the child take the milk slowly 


: into the sfeypfch. tlubber nipples without openings, but 
in whiMf k*hols shay be made with a red-hot cambric-needle, 
' Ore the best. The milk is drawn ont slowly, and keeps puce 
|! with the formation of gastric Juice. Canned condensed milk 
h is, In the doctor's opinion, too rich in sugar to be advisable 
ss food for infants. Condensed milk fresh every day is not 
;! open to this objection. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Jt^Beery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekee per . 

MEATS. 

Ham Omelet .—Beat up three or four eggs with a heaped 
tabieepoonfril of ham or bacon, half loan and half fat, cut up 
to the sice of very small dice; arid pepper to taste, and salt 
if necessary. Put a piece of butter, the sire of an egg, 
into a frying-pau; as soon as it is melted, pour in the 
omelet mixture, and, holding the handle of the pan with 
one hand, stir the omelet with the other by means of a 
spoon. The moment it begins to set, cease stirring, but 
keep on shaking the pan for a minute or so; then, with the 
spoon, double up the omelet, and keep shaking the pan 
until the under side of the omelet has hcconfb of a golden 
color. Turn ft out on a hot dish and serve. 

Pie, of Cold Veal .—Cot the veal In small pieces; season 
with pepper and salt; make a paste of two )toumfabf 
flour and dne of butter; line the bottom and side^Pr a 
deep pie-dilh • put In the veal, with some of the colf^ra vy 
which has been left; cover the top with the paste, leaving 
an opening In the centre, which may be ornamented by 
leaves of ptufte; set It In a quick oven, and, as soon as the 
crust Is brown, neiSm the pie. 

Hashed Cold Duck .—<taf the duck In pieces, season with 
pepper and salt. Slice some cold ham very thin. Lay the 
dnek and ham In & stew-pan, put some pieces of butter 
rolled in flour, With ettough water to keep it from burning. 
As soon as it comes to a boil, add a glam of Madeira wine,* 
and serve It with gree n mm, boiled and buttered. The 
hash should nofhbtl afto^fie wine Is poured in, but be 
taken off the firs Immediately. 

Coined Bw/.—COrned beef should bo put on in cold 
water, allowing 4 quart of water to every pound of meat. 

[ Boil it slowly, and, when done, serve it with turnips and 
potatoes. If the beef is to be eaten cold, immersfe it for a 
few minutes In cold water Os soon as it is taken from the 
pot. 

Rabbit with Osfou*.—Stuff the rabbit with onions, bread, 
butter, pepper, and skit Sew it np and put ft on to boil. A 
young rabbit will take an hour. While toiling, put some 
onions oh in a stew-pan to toll, thicken the gravy with 
bnttor and floor, and pour it over the rabbit 
nntsx&Tft. 

Apple Dw mpH nge.— Take some finely-sifted flour, say one- 
half pound, and half the quantity of suet, one-fourth 
pound, tWy finely oh fed, and well freed from skin. Mix 
the suet and floor, add a pinch of salt aud half a teaspoonfhl 
of baking-poWder, with sufficient cold water or milk to 
make it of the right consistency. Knend it well, and roll 
it out to the thicknm* required.’ Divide this paste into as 
many pieces as are required for the dumplings. Take some 
large-sired apples, peel, core, sprinkle them with moist 
sugar, then insert Into the cavity of each some butter, 
sugar, and a clove. Cover them with the paste, and join 
the edges carefully. Tie each dumpling up in a floured 
cloth, and toil about an hour. Untie them carefully, and 
turn them out without breaking them. Serve witli cream 
and sugar. A little cnrrant-jelly may be substituted for 
the butter, sugar, and dove. 

BeigneU SoafJU *.—Put about onejplnt of water into a 
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sauce-pen with a few grains of nit, a piece,pf batter the > the cakes with a cutter or the top of Rambler. Bake 
size of an egg, and as much sugar, with plenty of grated \ in a moderate oven. Jp 

lemon-peel. When the water boils, throw gradually into \ Sponge-Oake*. — Ten eggs; half a ptAftd of flour; one 
it sufficient flour to form a thick paste; then take it off the \ pound of pulverised sugar; the juice of one lemon, and 
fire, let it remain ten minutes, and work into it three or 5 the rind or two grated. Beat the yolks and sugar perfectly 
four eggs, reserving the whites of one or two, which whisk ? light. After the whites are beaten as light as possible, lay 
to a froth and mix into the paste. Let it rest a couple of \ them lightly on top of the yolks and sugar, then sift the 
hours, then proceed to fry by dropping into hot lard pieces \ flour on top of the whites, and mix all gradually through, 
of it the size of a walnut. Serve piled on a dish, with \ Lastly, add the lemon juice and peel. 

powdered sugar over, and a lemon cut into quarters, or j White Mountain Oak *.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
make an incision in each beignet, and insert a small piece j white sugar, half a pound of butter, six eggs, one teacupftd 


of jam or jelly. 


of sweat milk, one small teeapoonful of saleratus dflhetved 


Apple Compote, —Peel, core, and halve six Urge apples, in the milk, and two teatfpooafals of cream-tartar mixed 
trimming them so as to get them all of a sin; drop them, ! with the flonr. Add one teaspoonfril of the same flavoring 
as they are done, into cold water with the juice of a lemon you use for the icing, and bake in jelly-cake tins, four In 
squeezed into it, to prevent their turning brown. Have number. 


ready a strong syrup, made with a pound of sugar and one j 
quart of water, boiling hot; put the apples into this, with | 


Scotch fiboasa—Four pounds of fine flour, one and one- 
half ounces of cream-tartar, two ounces of buAr or lard, 


the thin rind of a lemon and two or three cloves. As soon three-fourths of an ounce of carbonate of soda, one ounce 
as they are cooked—great care must be taken that they do of sugar, one ounce of salt. Rub Into the flour the other 


not break—take them out and dispose them on a glass dish . ingredients, and make the whole into improper consistency 
concave side uppermost; plnoe a piece of currant-jelly in > with either sweet milk or buttermilk; bate in a quick oven, 
the hollow of each apple, theu well reduce the synip, and, Oommcm Gingerbread.—Unit a pe 


ith either sweet milk or buttermilk; bokot in a quick oven. 
O o mm cm Gingerbread .—Half a pound of butter, half a 


when cold, pour os much of it aa is necessary under the teaenpful of ginger, one pint of molasses, two pounds of 
apples. ; flour, one tableepoon/al of saleratus. Rub the flour and 

Gateau dedti*. —Pick and wash, in two or throe waters, a hotter t>>gother, and add the other ingredients. Knead the 
couple of handfuls of rice, and put it to code in rather lees dough well, roll it out, cotitin cakes, wash them over with 
than a quart of milk, sweetened to taste, and with the molasses and water, and bake them iu a moderate oven, 
addition of the thiu rind of one lemon, cut in one piece, Johnn y Cuke. —Three cups of Indian meal, one cup of 
aatd a small stick of cinnamon. Let the Tice simmer gently flour, one-thted of a aup of molasses, and a little salt. Mix 
until it is quite tender, and has absorbed all thamilk. Turn the whole with buttermilk, or sour milk, with a teaspoon- 
it out into a basin to get pold, and remove the lemon-rind ful of soda dissolved in it. 1 The batter should be rather stiff, 
and cinnamon. Then stir into it the jplke of lour eggs Bake in a quick oven. 

and the white of one.; add a small quantity of candied Soda-BircmiA. —To two quarts of flour, take four teaapocB- 

citron cut into small pieces. Ratter uaA hrondorutnb a plain fals of cream-tartar, two teaepoonfnls of soda, one pint of 
cake-moUl, put feltc mixture la it,and bakn la a» quick oven sweet milk, and half a teacupful of lard or butter, 
for half an hour. xiscxLkANEora. ' 

Light Pudding*.— -Sum the crumb* flea the br ee d -platter, :• Almond Tqfltr-P at equal quantities of brown sugar ead 
also those in the bread-bowl, and any. o m i ts pf bread, until ; treacle into a sauoe-pan, the juice of a lemon, to prevent 
you have as much as wilt fill a pbat-metaare; pourpn them ; the mistime burniug, with the peel chopped up flue, and a 
seal ding water, let them aqfejk andthfB drain carefully; ' little scraped ginger. Keep It well stirred whilst boiling, 
whip up the bread with a fb4f*nd addon ogg well beaten, Try by dropping a Httle into a cup of ceU water, when it is 
a tablespoon ful of sifted sugar, a gmiing-pf nutmeg, a few d<*oe. Tbq.augar will become hard and crackle when eufl- 
drops of vauilla; half fill little custavd-enpe, and hake In a ciently boiled. Have almond* cut up into bite, and fried 
quick oven. Those puddings oan be, varied by putting/a tnvwn lu butter,.ready, which stir into the toffy before 


little preserve in the bottoms of the gupa . 

Boded Oatmeal Pudding.—Spur a quart of boiling milk 


taking off die flute. « 

JSeotoh Cfcsssa-r-Take tp> tabiespoonfula of raspberry* 


over a pint of the best ftne oatmeal; Iqfcil anuk all night in i Jelly* two tablespoon Ada of pounded loaf-sugar, and |b* 
a cool place, else the milk might? turn; next day, beat an > whites qT.two eggs; heat well together till it is pMMty 


egg in and mix a little salt with it) batter s basin that will j. mixed aqd forma a stiff froth, then turn it into 
just bold it, oover it tight with a floured doth' and boil an ^ and it is ready fer use, This is most delicious, a&4$Vll 
hour and a half. £-d it with sugar, or uilsd butter and { still further Improved by mixing currant-jelly with flhs 
■alt- When cold, slice and toast it* and eat it aa oatmeal s raspberry. It can alsp be made with any kind of jetty, 
cake buttered. - . . : I Care wnet be /taboo to beat it well. 

Peach Charlotte. —Line the bottom and sides of a dish | Bread 8mm, ■ Roil a minced oniou in a pint of new milk 
with slices of fresh sponge-cake. Pare some ripe geaahee, \ for ten minutes, strain it out, and poor the milk over about 
cut them ki halves, spriukle sugar over them, and fill up \ a quarter of a pound of finely-sifted breadcrumb; add cay- 
tbe dish. Then whisk a pint of sweetened •cream; aa the > eoae pepper and salt to taste. Stir over the lips until It 
froth rises, take it off till all is done.. Pile the oreara on \ boils and Is thick. A pjeee of butter the aim of a walnut, 


the top of the peaches, and send it)tu the table. 

Iced Coffee. —Make good strong coffee in the usual way, 
add about an equal quantity of mUk, 4 weeten very much, 


or a spoonful of cream, may then be added with advan¬ 
tage. 

Cheete fViksra—Pound good choose with br—florumfr, raw 


put it into the refrigerator until thoroughly Iced, serve in yolks of eggs, rasped ham, and butter. Make this Into 
ooffee-cups. small oval balls; flatten, dip In stiff butter, and fry them. 


Traveler'* BUcuit .—Two pounds of flour, three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, one 
teaspoonful of dissolved saleratus, milk sufficient to form a 
dough. Cut up the butter in the flour and the sugar, and 


FASHIONS FOB OCTQBKR. 

Fio. i.— Walkin. -Duzss, or Havaka-Baowh Gashvkab. 


put iu the saleratus and milk together, so as to form a j The front of the dress Is plain, and of a woolen material, 
dough. Knead it till it becomes perfectly smooth and light, j with velvet figures over it The scarf-tuuie and back- 
Roil it in sheets about one-eighth of an inch thick, cut 1 drapery, an well as the bodice, are of the cashmere. The 
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^ vest and cuffe an, of the figured woolen. Brown straw hat, 
with bird in front. 

Fts. li.—W alking-Dress, or Dark-Green Camkl a* 
Hair. The whole skirt is full and laid in side-plaits; it is 
made so as to appear to fall over a baud, and on the left side 
falls a series of velvet ribbon bows. The bodice is also 
trimmed with velvet down the front aud above the edge 
of the basque. Velvet cuffs. White felt hat, lined aud 
trimmed with green velvet and feathers. 

Fig. in.—H ouse-Dress, or Black Silk. The plain 
underskirt is made of black striped silk and satin. The 
double tunic, #s well as the bodice, is trimmed with black 
chenille fringe. Sleeves reaching to the elbows. 

Fig. iv. —House-Dress, or Salmon-Colored Nun’s-Veil¬ 
ing. The skirt is laid in aide-plait% and has around it a 
band of claret-colored velvet. The tunic in front is of 
claret velvet, and the drapery at tlte back of the salmon 
nun'e-veiliag. The basque-bodice, which is open in front, 
and the sleeves, are trimmed with claret-colored velvet. 
Bows of salmon-colored satin ribbon. 

Fig. v,— VuiTiNutDiiiss, or Chestnut-Brown Cambl’s- 
Haib. The skirt is slit at intervals across the front, over a 
plaited ruffle, and fastened with a cluster of leaf-shaped 
velvet ornaments. The tunic Is full aud rather long, and 
draped diagonally from the right Bide. The back-drapery 
is fulL and extends far on the right side. The bodice is 
trimmed down the front with the leaf-shaped velvet orna¬ 
ments Bonnet of chestnut-colored silk, trimmed with 
chestuut-uplored velvet. 

Fig. vi.—House-Dress, or Two Shades or Blue Striped 
Woolen. The ruffle around the bottom is of the darkest 
shade of the woolen, laid in plaits. The long plain tunic 
Is of striped woolen, and kilted. The bodice is of the Btriped 
woolen, plaited, and' has a yoke aud belt of dark-blue vel¬ 
vet. The wide sash, with fringed ends, is of silk'/ 

Fig. vii.—House-Dress or Walking-Dress, or Gray 
Cashmere, Trimmed with. MoSiair Braid. There 1b a 
very wide'box-plaited flounce, which is trimmed with three 
row® of braid. The draped tunic has the braid on the front 
and sides arranged slantwise, ahd the front and sides of the 
basque are trimmed to correspond. The basque at the back 
is laid in hollow plaits. 

Flo. vin.—F ront or Hair, Arranged on a Gauee Net. 
This can be worn when the hair is very thin in front, and 
is easily adjusted. 

Fio. ix.—H ouse-Dress, or Forfst-Grepn Vigoone and 
Velvet. The velvet (or velveteen) skirt is plaited, and the 
woolen tunic is plaited at the waist and draped high at the 
•ids. The bodice is made with a basque, plaited at the back; 
is open in front, where it is filled 'in with velvet. The vel¬ 
vet puff appears again just below the waist. Collar of 
Mel vet. 

Fig. x.—C oIlar and Tie, of embroidered mnslln> 

Fig. xi.— -MuUrnino-Drxea, or Henrietta -Cloth' and 
Clin. The skirt has two killings of the woolen matevftil; 
above this is a very wide band of English cr&pe. The tunic 
is draped at the back* The bodice is trimmed with crepe. 
Bonnet of ctipe, with long veil at the back. 

Figs, xn and xm.— Front and Back or Crx am-Colo red 
Cloth Mantelht. This is, an exceedingly pretty wrap for 
driving, visiting, or evening wear. The hood may be lined 
with blue, dark-red, or any color that looks well with the 
cloth. 

Fig. xiv.—Jacket, with Caps. The jacket and cape are 
of cloth, the cu$ of velvet, and the full plastron is of silk 
or satin. 

Fio. xv.—Walking-Dress*. or Havana-Brown Cloth. 
The skirt is laid in plaits. The bodice is edged with a vel¬ 
vet of a darker shade of.bqgwn, and tho collar, cuffs, and 
bow-snd-ends are of brqwu velvet. Felt hat, of a dark- 
brown, trimmed with •velvet of the same color, and with 
feathers of a lighter shade. 


Fig. xvi. —Apron, or Plaid Silk or or Plaid Madras 
Handkerchiefs. The pockets and one corner of the bib 
are ornamented with bows of ribbon corresponding with 
the principal color in the apron. 

Fig. xvii.—Bodice, or Poppy-Red Surah Silk, made with 
a shirred yoke. The bodice is gathered into the yoke, back 
and front, aud shirred at the waist. Sleeves with puffs at 
the wrist. 

Fio. xviii.—Bonnet, or Golden-Brown Ottoman Silk, 
trimmed with pale-yellow feathers and aigrette, and goldeu 
strings and bow in fronts it is lined with a darker slutdu of 
brown. 

Fig. xix.—Hat, or Black Felt, trimmed with a baud 
and double bows of black velvet, aud full black feathers. 

Fio. xx.—B onnet, or White Felt, lined and trimmed 
with black velvet. The short bow-and-ends is ornamented 
with piuk roses. 

General Remarks. —Black in all materials continues to 
be much worn, even for full-dress. It is almost always 
becoming, is economical, and, If one has but few dresses, is 
much leu marked if worn frequently. Of course The black 
dress (if not used for mourning) should be prettily made 
and trimmed, to relieve its sombre effect. But all pretty 
Bhades of dark colors are worn; no one can be said to be 
more fashionable than another, though dahlia, prune, and 
plum colors are among the newest. There is no special 
change in styles of making dresses: pointed waists, short 
on the hips, jackets with waistcoat fronts, short round 
jackets, and round waiata with belts, are all fashionable. 
The full “ Fedora puff” In front, in place of the waistcoat, 
is very becoming to slender figures. Tunics are worn both 
long and short, though the Latter are perhaps the mops 
fashionable; for very slender persons they are often made 
quite ftill at the waist,, bat this style is exceedingly unber 
coming to stout people. The bock-drapery usually hongs 
very long behind, but there are many exceptions to this* 
style, iu even the newest French dresses. Many skirts sis * 
made like one deep flounoe, being gathered scantily Ajndor 
the tunic on the silk foundation. Sleeves are still sfightly 
gathered into the armholes, but they do not stand up quite 
so high as they did. Lace is used on all kindrof nioer 
dresses, except those which are “ tailor-made,” which, at 
the name indicates, means those which are cut mostly in 
straight close lines; and are made of heavy material. 
Woolen will be principally usdfl for walking and out-door 
wear, silk and velvet being reserved for more ceremonious 
occasions. 

Mantlet and jacket* are as varied as dresses in style, and 
almost anything looks fashionable that the fancy may-dfb- 
tate. Some are made very plain, with only a little braiding, 
others are much trimmed with lace, galloon, fringe, etc. 
Chenille and jet combined will bo used only for the more 
dressy style of mantles. 

Bonnet* have a decided tendency to a peak in front. This 
peak is high enough to admit of a flower or bow of ribbon 
beneath it. The style is more becoming to many than 
might be supposed, but dot to all, aud the small round 
capote is still in high favor. The long poke-bonnet is now 
principally used for morning-wear. 

Hat* are generally worn high in the crown and with 
narrow brims, They are very unbecoming. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue de8 Petits Champs. 

I record, first, the enlargement of the crinoline, which 
is assuming genuine English proportions, being continued 
to the edge of the skirt, and having increased in volume, as 
well. Another new idea to the substitution of bias folds of 
book-muslin /it the throat and wrists for the crfcpe-lisae • 
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children's fashions. 


and muslin plaiting* that have boon worn bo long. These 
folds are only intended for morning-wear, the crftpe-line 
holding its own for all dressy occasions. The muslin may 
be either plain or embroidered in small dots, white or 
oolured, according to taste. A ribbon drawn through the 
fold around the neck has a pretty effect. As this new 
garniture can be made at home in a very few minutes, and 
is far less expensive than the imported plaitings, the idea is 
likely to become popular. 

Very pretty fall toilettes are composed of acoordeon- 
plaited skirts of nunVveiling, worn with corsages of 
8icilienne or velvet. The skirt is absolutely plain, plaited 
from waist to hum, and adorned with a luge looping of 
Batin ribbon, with very long ends, placed at one side. The 
oorsage is made short and pointed, and is edged with a fall 
bias puff of its own material, above which is plaeed a 
twisted ribbon to correspond with that on the skirt. A 
vest matching the skirt in color, and crossed with silver 
braid, and cuffs covered with rows of silver braid, com¬ 
plete the costume. Corsages of black, sapphire, or ruby 
velvet, or of Sicilionne in the same hues, look well 
with skirts of cream-white, and a dark olive-green or 
mignonette-gray has a good effect, especially with a pale- 
blue skirt. 

Velvet is to be extensively used for trimming this season; 
that is to say, velvet by the yard, cut bias and employed in 
very wide bands. A dress of black Sicilionne has a long 
apron-overskirt, bordered with a very broad band of black 
velvet, which diminishes in width towards the waist, and 
is caught at the bock Just below tho coinage in two large 
loops. The underskirt is laid in large flat folds at the back, 
anti has no over-draperies there. It is bordered all around 
with a bias band of velvet a quarter of a yard in depth. 
The corsage has rovers of tho velvet turned back from a 
vest of black satin. At each side of the front edge of tho 
corsage is placed a piece of velvet, wide in front and 
sloping up narrower till it meets at tho back the two full 
puffeff the overskirt. This costume, which may be made 
in any color, is at once tasteful and novel, and easy to pro¬ 
duce. 

One of the later novelties of the season, also, will be 
hailed with delight by all those ladies who have suffered 
from the difficulty of finding one's pocket, produced by the 
adroit way in which dressmakers contrive to dissimulate 
that useful adjunct to the toilette, under the draperies of 
the skirt. It consists of a pocket of velvet applied to the 
side of the skirt of those costumes which are trimmed with 
velvet. 

Overskirts are made now with very deep points in front, 
reaching to the hem of the underskirt, while they are 
caught up very high at the back in loops or draperies, 
leaving the back of the underskirt almost wholly uncov¬ 
ered. Sometimes the overskirt is made open In front to the 
waist and falling In deep points, being slightly raised at the 
sides. This style is very pretty in Sicftlenue or ottomane 
over a skirt of stamped velvet in some contrasting color. 
Over a box-plaited underskirt in ottomane or velvet, an 
overskirt is placed having one deep draped point in front 
and caught up in full drapery behind. Open corsages In 
the Zouavo style are shown, to be worn with a foil skirt of 
white surah underneath, confined by a graduated ceintors 
of black velvet. The regular tight-fitting corsage Is gradu¬ 
ally parting with its basque, and Is returning to the pointed 
corsage of our grandmothers. Round waists, finished with 
a narrow sash, are also seen, but they are extremely trying, 
except to very slender figures. All sorts of pretty corsages 
in beadwork are very much In vogue, the newest and most 
elegant being a Zouave jacket, in pearls, worn over a 
toilette of white satin. Black lace dresses retain their 
popularity. The latest style for making them is to have a 
short underskirt, in colored satin, covered with one very 
wide lace flounce, pat on perfectly flat, the draperies at the 


I back being also composed of lace lined with satin. The 
corsage is either in lace over satin, or in black velvet. 
When three flounce* are used, they are pat on in front in 
s deep curves, and are finished around the edge with a narrow 
j plaiting of satin to match the underskirt. 

< A very stylish underskirt is made by dotting a eliort 
\ black velvet skirt at long intervals with large round oma- 

I meats composed of jet bugles, tewed round and round till 
they attain to the sise of a silver half-dollar. For evening- 
wear, these ornaments in white Jet are effective on white or 
pale-pink satin. 

For street-wear, the newest shoe is in patent-leather, with 
three straps over the instep, each cloeed w ith a small jet 
button. Another style has the sides of the shoe prolonged 
upwards tHl they meet in the centre of the instep, being 
held together there by a small bow of ribbon. For house- 
wear, the Slipper is cut very low in front, and is decorated 
with a largo double bow, in taffetas ribbon, with pinked 
ends. 

Fancy umbrellas, in colored silks, are carried by some of 
the ultra-fashionables, the favorite hue being scarlet. They 
are quite as useful as the unlined sun-umbrellas in black 
and white lace. 

Fashionable ladies now wear the watch in a small pocket 
set upon the left breast. A slender chain is attached to the 
watch, one end being fastened to one of the lower button- 
boles of the corsage. These chains are the latest novelty 
in Jewelry. 

Lucy H. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. i.— Girl's Press, or Blue ahd Whits Plaid. The 
skirt is laid in plaits. The short tunic is draped at the 
back and has sash ends. The jacket is of navy-blue cloth; 
it is double-breasted and has a velvet collar. Hat of white 
felt, trimmed with dark-blue velvet. 

Fiq. ii.— Boy’s Suit, or Claret-Colored Cloth. The 
knickerbockers are close-fitting. The coat has a broad col¬ 
lar and is double-breasted. Claret-colored felt hat. 

Fio. in.— Little Girl's Dress, or Ivory-Colored Cash¬ 
mere. The band at the l*ottom, the cape, and cuflfe are of 
clurot-colored velvet. The scarf is of claret-colored silk, 
knotted at the side. Ivory-colored felt hat, lined with 
claret-colored velvet, and trimmed with shaded velvet, com¬ 
pletes this pretty costume. 

Fio. iv.— Toque, of Dabk-Grkxh Plush, for a boy. An 
exceedingly stylish affair. 


1 OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

| IPs home eoiabUohed a we8-orgamia*d Pnrckaeiug Agency, 
| and art now oupplyimg the bent selected good* at the lowest 
| PRICES, to the entire oaB^faction of all toko favor no with their 
| orders. Special attention it given to every article bought 
I We make a epedaUtg of Ladled, Gen&emeoto, omd Children' t 
| Wear, Wedding OutyUo, htfamtf Wardrobe*, Wedding, HoUdag 
| and Birthday Preodnio, etc. 

j The advantageo gai ned by ad persons s end in g their order* to 
| our Purchaoimg Agency hare been appreciated by the large number 
j vho have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 
| Sampler fh u mlehed only on rec ei pt of 25 cents. Oumlan are 
| free to anyone writing for them, containing fuU particulars and 
/ mode of doing bueikem. Remember ad are served —not only cur 
| readers and eubtcriber*, bnt an yone doe in want of goods or 
j wearing apparel Address all %rden and eomumnicationt fur 

i mm Purchaoimg Agency to ♦ 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

LOCK BOX 1183 , PHILAbR ^A, PA . 
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OH, YOU LITTLE DARLING! 


(HUMOROUS BALLAD.) 


At published by SEP. WINNER k SOW, 545 W. Eighth St., P hiladelphia, 

Written and Composed bj J. TABBAB. Arranged by VIHCEHT OAViis. 


1. Oh, what a thing it is to be A girl with lots of beaux. The 

2. Al-though I don’t in - tend to wed, To set - tie down in life, I’ve 

3. Up - on my word, I don’t in - tend To wear a wed - ding ring, While 




ess 

F 


e’er 

I’m 

walk 

-ing 

in 

the 

street, I’m near - ly 

al - ways 

sure to meet A 

fel - 

lows 

tell 

me 

that 

I 

am Their dar - ling, 

lov - ing 
some ti’s 

lit • tie lamb, While 

e’er 

they 

kiss 

me 

once 

or 

twice, Al - though by 

call'd a vice, 1 
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HOMES OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 

BY MARY VAUGHAN JONKS. 



OOKTHE AND SCHILLER MONUMENT. 

back on the years I spent in 

Germany as among the most delightful of my 
life. Thoroughly to appreciate the Germans, one 
must stay in the “ father-land ” long enough to 
be welcomed in German homes, so as to see all 
the various phases of German every-day exist¬ 
ence. For, when familiarly known, the honesty 
of the Germans, their frankness, their want of 
pretense, and their hearty enjoyment of simple 
pleasures, win a first place for them in our 
hearts. 


! The two greatest poets of Germany are unques¬ 
tionably Goethe and Schiller. It was not without 
a purpose that they are represented, on the well- 
\ known famous monument, as standing with 
1 clasped hands: for, while they followed different 
walks in poetry, they were, so to speak, comple- 
s mentary to each other, forming together a perfect 
whole. Goethe will always be the favorite of the 
more cultivated and subtile intellects; but Schiller 
has a hold on the popular heart and imagination 
which the greater poet never succeeded in secur¬ 
ing. I had long desired to visit Weimar, where 
both Goethe and Schiller had resided, but my 
wishes were not gratified until just before I left 
Germany, as I now fear, forever. 

Weimar is but a dull deserted town, not far 
from the famous Jena, and is chiefly interesting 
because Goethe lived there so long. It has neither 
natural beauty of situation like Wilbelinshohe, 

(893) 
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HOMES OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 



ROMAN HOUSE IN THS PARK. 


nor art-treasures like Munich. It is, however, 
buried in verdure, like so many of the beautiful 
English cathedral-towns, and therefore has a 
certain picturesqueness, as you approach it, 
which is not without a charm. Goethe himself 
did much to renovate and adorn it, so that it was, ; 
in a manner, almost his own creation. j 

Goethe first went to Weimar to live in 1776, j 
in his twenty-sixth year. He had been born, as j 
is well known, in the free city of Frankfort, his { 
parents belonging to what would be called, in \ 


England, the upper middle-class. He himself 
was not only one of the greatest geniuses that 
Germany has ever produced, but he was exceed¬ 
ingly handsome in person, and courteous in 
manner—altogether a finished man of the world. 
The little principality of Weimar was then ruled 
over by the Princess Amalia, as Regent for her 
son—one of the most remarkable women of her 
time. It was she who invited Goethe to Weimar, 
as she had invited Weiland before him, and 
Herder and others; and so gave the first impulse 
to that culture of letters, in the secluded capital, 
which made it, in a small way, almost a rival, in 
that respect, to Rome, in the Augustan age. 

A year after Goethe settled at Weimar, the 
Princess Amalia surrendered the reins of govern¬ 
ment to her son, Karl August. The new monarch 
and the poet became, from the first, not only 
friends, but intimate ones. Goethe was soon made 
Privy Chamberlain, was ennobled, and was con¬ 
stantly about the royal person. In 1774, the 
ducal palace had been burned down, and a new 
one was now begun, to be erected under the poet's 
personal superintendence. A park, at the same 
time, was laid out near the town, at his sugges¬ 
tion, and was adorned, in the taste of the day, 
with a Roman house, a hermitage, grottoes, and 
various monuments, half classic, half renaia- 
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gance. A belvedere and garden-theatre were also j constituting the furniture of the former. The 
erected, where it was the fashion for the higher \ bed-room, where he died, is the smallest and least 


classes to go, and where the petty nobles tried to I 
persuade themselves they were playing the part ' 
of grand seigneurs at the Court of Louis XIV. 


pretentious of all, having but one window. 

The grand-ducal library is another of the 
edifices built under Goethe’s supervision. We 


Goethe built for himself a cottage in this park, > found it located on a little hill, near the park. 


where he spent more thau two-thirds of his time, 
though in winter he resided in the town. His 
dwelling here was a substantial two-story edifice, < 


At first it seemed older than it really is, in con¬ 
sequence of its round antique-looking tower, 
covered with ivy. Its principal feature is a long 


which is still standing, and is a good type of ) and lofty hall, the ceiling frescoed with a copy of 
the unpretending domestic German architecture * Annibal Caraccio’s Genius of Fame, while gal¬ 
leries, carried on flat elliptical arches, break 
the great height of the apartment, and bring 
all its parts into harmony. The walls are 
lined with rare books. Colossal busts of 
Goethe and Schiller are placed in prominent 
positions, while the portrait of Karl August 
himself occupies one end of the hall. 

Goethe, like Matthew Ar¬ 
nold to-day, was a believer 
in culture, as a means of re¬ 
generating mankind. Like 
Arnold, also, he preached 
against what the latter calls 
Philistinism, and carried his 
ideas, also like Arnold, to 
such an extent as almost to 
deny patriotism. At one 
time, indeed, he seemed to 
look to France and to the 
first Napoleon 
to redeem Ger¬ 
many and the 
world. Never¬ 
theless, his in¬ 
fluence over 
Karl August, 
as a ruler, was 
always for the 
benefit of his 
people. “The 
greatest good 
of the greatest 
number” was 
his favorite 
political motto. 

of the last century. When we visited it, we were * The chief portion of Goethe’s life, after he went 
ushered into a spacious hall below, from which a \ to W’eimar, was spent, as we have said, in his 
grand staircase led to the upper story, where we \ cottage in the park. It still remains unaltered, 
saw the rooms that Goethe lived in. Works of j and is an unpretending little building, two stories 
ait adorned the walls* the refinements of luxury > high, but charmingly situated, and, when we 
were all around. But, having passed these recep- - visited it, was embowered in roses and clamber- 
tfon-rooms, we found the apartments which the j ing vines. The poet occupied the upper rooms, 
poet had reserved for himself quite pbun. Here Some of the furniture he used was yet there, now 
was his work-shop, there a chamber devoted become shabby; a writing-table especially, on 
to scientific apparatus; a wooden chair, two J which, it is asserted, he wrote '* Faust.” Rose- 
simple tables, and an ordinary writing-desk < colored hangings, as in his time, were still at the 
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casements, tilling the room with that ruddy light > ever, by a thicket of trees, which, in one direc- 
of which he was so fond. The windows them- j tion, shuts off the view. 

selves command a charming prospect of changing About a mile from the cottage, on the borders 
perspective, of woodlands and grassy stretches, ; of the park, stands the house of Charlotte Von 
of gentle undulations, and of shifting light and ■ Stein. Of all Goethe's many Platonic favorites, 
shade. The cottage is partly surrounded, how- > she was the chief, and his intimacy lasted longer 



THE ORATO-DUKE's CASTLE. 


with her than with any other woman. His time, 
indeed, for many years, was divided between her 
dwelling and his own. We found her house quite 
quaint, an even finer specimen of German 
domestic architecture than Goethe’s town-house, 
and much more spacious. Before it, as we drove 
up, stood, in stiff rows, the very orange-trees, in 
their boxes, which had been there in the poet’s 
time. The sun shone brightly on the gay fa 9 ade, 
and the windows, in long rows, seemed so many 
wide-open eyes, bidding us a welcome. Every¬ 
thing about the place spoke of woods, and fields, 
and flowers, and a thousand tender associations. 
A broad well-shaded avenue leads from the park 
to the belvedere. Here also is another ducal 
palace, with an extensive view, and, near it, a 
pretty little theatre, where stiff German counts 
used to air their sixteen quarterings, and stiff 
dames rustle their aristocratic silks. 

In the park is also an ancient bench, which is 
said to have been a favorite seat with Schiller, who 
also lived at Weimar, though not for so long a 
period as Goethe. The house he occupied in the 
town is still standing. When he resided there, it 
was on the outskirts of the little city; but the 
growth of the place—for even Weimar has grown 


| in seventy years—has now surrounded it with 
| buildings. We found it at the corner of a narrow 
j lane, not far from the Frauen Plati. Schiller, 
\ like Goethe, occupied the upper story. The rooms 
\ are still kept just as they were in his time. 
; The one he used as a study is in the attic, and 
; has three windows, two looking on the street in 
; front, and one on the lane at the side. Schiller’s 
writing-desk is placed before the latter window. 
An old-fashioned spinet, with the thin legs of the 
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they used to sit talking, 
late into the night, and 
often till “ both fell asleep 
on the same sofa/’ The 
poet even introduced con¬ 
siderable informality into 
the general life at court, 
much to the annoyance 
of Karl August’s wife, 
the Duchess Louise, who 
had been brought up to 
look on formality and 
strict etiquette as the first 
of princely duties. The 
difference in taste, in 
this and other respects, 
between her and her 
husband, helped to make 
the earlier years of their 
noun or sohilub. marriage quite unhappy. 

But notwithstanding this 

last century, and a guitar, are also kept there, ! love of stiff ceremonial, she was a brave and 
both having belonged to Schiller. Behind the high-minded woman. In the heyday of the first 
house is a garden, where the poet is said to have Napoleon’s successes, when all Northern Germany 
often worked. j lay prostrate at his feet, after the battle of Jena, 

gchiller was never sq. intimate with the grand- j she dauntlessly confronted him, and won terms 
duke as Goethe. Uulikq the latter, he lived and j from the conqueror which neither the duke, nor 
died poor. But, to the credit of Goetha* it must \ Goethe his minister, had ventured even to ask. 
be said that he had nothing of time-serving in \ A higher type of woman, however—one of the 
him. It is equally to the credit of Karl August, \ very highest—was the Princess Amalia, of whom 
that he was on terms of absolute equality, as be- j we have already spoken. She was married at 
tween man and man, with Goethe: and this was j sixteen, was soon left a widow, and practically 
the more remarkable because the German courts j ruled the duchy from the time she was eighteen 
were distinguished, at that time even more than until her son, Karl August, came of age. To this 
at present, for their rigid ceremonial. Goethe i day, the people of the little dnchy talk of those 
tells how, in the early days of their intimacy, \ “ happy times," when she was Regent, in a tone 
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that almost recalls Arcadia. She had undoubtedly ; least, in decency. Schiller, some years later, 
■very fine traits of character, both as a woman and < when money was getting less valuable, wrote that 
as a ruler, and, though she governed despotic- < ( he could keep his family in comfort, aud even 
ally, as all German sovereigns did in the lost respectability, on three hundred dollars a year, 
century, it was in the mildest and most beneficent ] Goethe’s income as Privy Counsellor never ex¬ 
way. Her example assisted, perhaps, quite as j ceeded twelve hundred thalers, equivalent to 
much even as Goethe’s influence, to make her nine hundred American dollars. This was at a 
son the kind master that he was, though he j time when an upper-class servant, however, could 
never won the affections of his people to the J be had for less than twenty dollars a year, in 
extent she did. His reign, however, is still looked < addition to board and lodging. The purchasing 
hack on, with affection and regret. j power of a dollar, it must be remembered, liow- 

When the Princess Amalia resigned the regency, j ever, is much greater in Germany than in Amer- 
she left Weimar for a year or two, in order that \ ioa, and was even greater, at the period of which 
she might not be supposed to interfere with her j we write, than now. Moreover, less is spent 
successor. On her return, she took up her resi- {there, in ostentation, than here, 
dence at Tieffurt, a small and simple mansion in \ Goethe and Schiller first met in 1788, at 
the vicinity of Weimar. The house, indeed, is j Weimar, where the latter had come to reside the 
not so large as thousands of private country-villas j year before. At this time, Schiller was twenty- 
in America. The whole scale of living, however, \ nine years old. Though not so many-sided as 
in the little duchy, was comparatively econom- j Goethe, nor with snch wide sympathies, he had 
ical. Schiller, in one of his letters, writes rather j greater force of character, and intenser, if nar- 
enviously of Goethe, because the duke’s liber- ! rower, feelings. He soon acquired remarkable 
ality had enabled him to go to Italy, and travel, \ influence over Goethe, which he always exercised, 
“ on a salary,” to quote Schiller’s words, “ of j to his credit, to stimulate and ennoble the latter, 
eight hundred thalers earned by idleness,” the i It was during their friendship that Goethe pro¬ 
thaler representing about seventy-five cents, j duoed all his really best works. 8chiller married 
Weiland, Karl August’s first tutor, received only \ in Weimar, but died early at the age of forty-six. 
four hundred and fifty dollars salary; and was \ Goethe, who was born ten years before him, sur- 
after wards given a pension of not quite one J vived him for nearly twenty-seven years, or until 
hundred and twenty dollars, which was thought \ 1882. His last words, it is said, were ** mehr 
sufficient, nevertheless, to support himself, at ; licht.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OY "TH1 SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


In 1878, Wesley Nelson opened a little shop j 
on Tresor Street, near the Basilica, in Quebec, for j 
the sale of stationery and newspapers. A little \ 
capital makes a larger show in that kind of 
stock than in any other; and young Nelson had \ 
only the money he had saved from his wages 
as clerk on one of the small steamers plying to 
the lower St. Lawrence. He was a shrewd fel¬ 
low, and filled his window with such a display j 
of popular journals that the shop soon became \ 
quite a favorite. j 

Old Ovide Laficher, who lived at Charlesbor- | 
ough, had taken the boy, when be was ten years 
old, from the hospital at Montreal, where his \ 
mother had died, and had raised him as his own j 
son. Wesley had been uniformly polite and good- 
humored in the household, as boy and man: had $ 
helped Grandmfere Laficher to prepare the black j 
bread and pot-au-feu, which was the unvarying 
meal of the family, and had worked faithfully 
with Ovide on the little farm until he was old j 
enough to earn wages for himself. j 

But he never, by a wfird or look, had shown 
that he was gratefhl to the old man for rescuing 
him from starvation. Young Nelson was one of 
those men who secretly feel a grudge against \ 
anybody who places them under an obligation. 
He took a quiet pleasure in standing stiffly erect 
in the world, untouched by any of the gentle 
influences with which the Lafiohers surrounded j 
him. They were Canadian French. He was a; 
New Yorker, though he was but a year old 
when he was taken from the States. They were 
poor fanners; he meant to grow rich in trade. 
He kept the New York journals for sale, and 
read them out of a vague patriotic feeling; but 
nobody bought them: so, after a while, he gave 
them up. One cannot lose thirty cents a week ; 
for patriotism. 

After Wesley had opened his shop on Tresor 
Street, he still went out to the farm at night, 
bringing in his dinner in a little pail. It saved \ 
him the expense of boarding in town. It seemed \ 
to him the usual and natural custom for a father to 
keep his home open to hid son, even after he was \ 
in business; and had not M. Laficher adopted J 
him as his son ? It was true, also, that sons in j 
business often shared their earnings with their J 
aged parents. But, when he thought of this, he j 
quickly remembered that he was not M. Laficher’s $ 


son, after all—not akin to him by a drop of 
blood. Mr. Nelson was a cool logician, and had 
an eye for both sides of a question. 

There was another reason why he continued to 
make his home with his adopted father. As soon 
as he was able to support a wife, he intended to 
marry Lucy Laficher, Ovide’s orphan niece, with 
whom he had grown up under one roof, as do 
brothers and sisters, but for whom he felt an 
affection that was not at all brotherly. He was a 
little ashamed of the heat of this affection; but, 
if he was tempted to reprove himself, when some¬ 
times he grew irritable with shop, books, and 
customers—so uneasy was his impatience to close 
the windows, and lock the door, and hurry out 
to the farm—he restored his complacent self¬ 
approval by the remembrance that such a mar¬ 
riage would be a most wise and prudent one, as 
pretty little Lucy was already an economical 
housewife, and besides, probably would be joint 
heir with himself to her uncle’s farm, which, 
with the homestead, he reckoned to be worth 
quite four thousand dollars. 

Within the last three months, Wesley frequently 
found, at the farm, young Pierre Drouin, the 
youngest of the firm of Drouin Fibres, carpenters 
in the village of Charlesborough. One day, Pierre 
was busy making a lattice for Lucy’s roses; the 
next, he was repairing the Well-curb for old Ovide, 
and such an idle gay joking and laughing as the 
fellow kept up! Wesley surlily set him down as a 
fool, to give his labor for nothing, except to please 
an old man and a girl. He grew more surly 
when he saw how much pleased and amused 
Lucy was with his jokes and his work. 

“When she is Madame Nelson, I’ll have no 
such idle vauriens about the house,” he thought. 

It was the remembrance of Pierre that hastened 
his movements, one warm evening in July, as he 
began to sort away the books, newspapers, and 
boxes of cigars, preparatory to closing the shop. 
No doubt the young spendthrift was on his way to 
the farm now, bringing his basket of grapes, the 
rarest and dearest to be found in the Champlain 
Market, for Mademoiselle Lucy. Wesley began 
to wonder whether old Madame Belies would 
not give him a bunch of her famous roses for 
a couple of last week’s newspapers. Then he 
could bring his little cadeau — he also! He 
turned to choose a oouple of the oldest papers. 
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which nobody possibly would buy, when a shadow ; himself a shake of disgust. “ None of his money 
darkened the doorway. ; goes for the fete of the old man, who—ah, baht 

“Aha, Monsieur Nelson! Going to shut up \ Monsieur Wesley I” 
the shop? Stay a little. Smoke a cigar with > Wesley sat, meanwhile, staring at the closed 
me. 1 wish to cousult you on a little matter of door, lost in thought. So little Louie was heiress! 
business." < Five thousand pounds. She was a pretty girl, un- 

At any other time, Wesley would have been : doubtedly—a very pretty girl. It was lucky that 
delighted at this familiar greeting from the Bhe and Lucy were friends: it was always lucky 
Attorney Vidoux, who was one of his best cue- to be intimate with the rich. Ah-h 1 Why not in- 
tomers, and who was beginning to be known as vite her to join the party, to-morrow ? Why not 
one of the shrewdest of the young men at the strengthen the intimacy before she knew of her 
Quebec bar. But he was eager now to give the good-fortune ? Three days together on a boat! 
roses to Lucy. It was very odd. He had lived He remained quiet for some time, thinking 
in the same house with Lucy Ibr eighteen years, deeply; then rose, barred his shutters, and 
and never thought of giving her roses until that walked slowly homeward. But he was in no* 
fellow, Drouin, came meddling. However, he sat hurry now to reach the farm, and he did not 
down, lighted the cigar which Vidoux first bought make the trade for the roses. That affair of the 
from him and then handed back, and listened roses and Pierre seemed quite a trivial matter, 
with wandering attention to the story which the when compared with the real business of life, 
young attorney told. Vidoux was apt to talk of Twenty-five thousand dollars 1 What a pity such 
his cases to anybody who would listen. Presently a sum should be wasted on a silly girl, who could 
Nelson's attention was arrested. He leaned for- do nothing with it. 

ward, the cigar went out in his mouth, and he “ If I bad a little oapital,” be said, at supper 
drummed with his fingers on his knees. that evening, “ I should go directly home to 

“ If I understand yon right, this property is New \ T ork, and plant it where it would bring in 
worth five thousand pounds?" j a big crop. Ah l the people m the States know 

“ Nearly that." \ how to pnsh life.** 

“In Marseilles?" 1 Lucy said nothing; but afterwards, when she 

“ Yes. There will be no trouble about the > was at work clipping her verbenas, and he came 
title. The late owuer, Louis Martel, is dead, and out and lounged near bar, smoking, she looked 
the property reverts to the heir of his sister, who, up suddenly. 

the avocat in Marseilles advises me, is supposed j “ You would leave Quebec, If yeu oould?” she 
to w be a young girl living in or near the village of said. 

Charlesborough. Now, that is why I came to ] “Yes. Why on earth should I stay? Every 
you. Do you know of any such person ?" \ man from the 8tates, that ecmea into my shop* 

“ Martel? Martel? The name has a familiar i says that the town is hope l ess l y dead." 
sound," deliberated Wesley, biting the end of his \ “ Bnt it is your home, Wesley—” The soft 

cigar nervously. Of course he knew pretty little < blue eyes were fixed on his with an eager keen 
Eloise Martel, Lucy’s friend. But he was not a • scrutiny. 

man who gave information away lightly. He \ “ No. I am a New Yorker," with an uncon- 
must first see what it was worth in the market, scions swagger. Lucy turned quickly away. 

“ I wish you would look about, and make Nelson followed her. Any hint of displeasure 
inquiry of Monsieur Laficher," said Vidoux. “ I from her touched him sharply. “Of course, 
am employed to look up the girl, find substantiate ' Lucy," he said, gently tAking the knife from her 
her claim. I’ll come down on Monday, and see and cutting a flower, “I should not go alone." 
if you have made any discoveries." And he rose “You will find it difficult to persnade my uncle 
to go. i Ovide to leave Quebec,” she said, drily. 

“ Not on Monday. To-morrow is my father’s “ I did not mean your uncle Ovide. However, 
fete-day, and we always make a little jaunt up the ! no matter. Where is your friend Drouin this 
river—at his expense. Always at his expense,” f evening, by the way?” 

winking knowingly. “ Not much of my money “ He is busy finishing some work in the next 
goes in celebrating fete-days, you may be sure of • parish, so as to have to-morrow free. He is going 
that. We will not return until Monday evening.” s with us up the Saguenay." 

“Very well,” said Vidoux. “On Tuesday,' “ Drouin ?” Wesley’s fbee darkened with rage, 
then. But do not put yourself to trouble. I can > “ I was not told of this.” 

readily find her.” He spoke with a certain \ “ Nor T,” said Lucy, eaftnly. “ My vnde 

coolness, and, when he reached the street, gave , invited him to join the party.” 
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The young man controlled himself. After all, < of New York, you know. I heard he was cruis- 
what did it matter? He had no reason to fear so \ ing about in these waters somewhere. Went to 
contemptible a rival. And if Drouin was admitted > Florida in March.” 
to take part in the fete, there could be no objec- \ “ How can he afford it?” 

tion to Eloise Martel. \ “ Oh, his wife. Thirty thousand a year, they 

When, therefore, the steamer swung from the \ say. I've known the time Otger hadn’t twenty- 
pier, the next morning, the merry party numbered j five cents to pay for a ride in a bus. Had to 
five, that were gathered on the very end of the \ foot it to swell parties. But he went in for a rich 
bow, where they would catch all the wind and j wife. It’s a business that pays.” 
spray. Ovide’s portly figure made a rampart for Nelson drew himself hurriedly away from the 
the girls. They cowered behind him in their \ speaker, and went up to Lucy. He fancied she 
jaunty jackets and close-fitting caps, laughing, j looked pale: had she noticed his neglect ? He 
when a dash of rain flapped wet in his red round J arranged her shawl about her shoulders, and 
face; laughing at Pierre, who was sliding across j leaned over her chair; and, as they sailed pres- 
the slippery deck, with chairs which he had cap- j ently through the Pilgrim Islands, pointed out 
tnred for them; but smothering their laughter j to her those whose names he knew. How soft 
when Wesley, in his natty new clothes, actually j was the brilliance of her blue eyes; Mile, 
fell sprawling at their feet. They were both in < Martel’s were black and keen. How pretty was 
awe of Nelson. j the outline of Lucy’s cheek, from the pink ear to 

“Tut, tut I” grumbled old Ovide, puffing with j the clefl chin. He had never observed that line 
delight. “ Don’t'mind them, Pierre. They are !■ in her face before. He would give the world to 
silly girls, agog for a holiday. Where is tlie ; kiss her there. Would he ever kiss her? He 
bosket of wine? And the hamper? The fare on < heaved a deep sigh, lighted a cigar, and strolled 
these boats is very good as to substantial meals, j back to his Americans. 

but one wants a morceau now and then. Lucy, j Undoubtedly, all the affection of which Nelson 
my little one, where is thy heavy coat ? The last j was capable he had given to Lucy. But, in the 
time, we nearly froze to death.” j quiet of the fanp, even in the shop, he lmd little 

Young Nelson was a little ashamed of the fat j opportunity of seeing the solid value and uses of 
jovial old man, with his ooarse cloak and big i money. These countrymen of his, with their 
baskets, who called him “mon fils,” and laughed J steam-yachts, their diamonds, their familiar talk 
so loudly. There could be no hiding the fact that, of European capitals, their general air of triumph- 
the whole party were Canadian habitants: they : ant mastership, showed the results of wealth; 
laughed constantly: the girls, looking down into they set new ideas to fermenting in his brain, 
the water, hummed, now and then, scraps of • He listened to them awhile, and then nervously 
songs, into which Pierre threw a note or two of l went back to Lucy. 

tenor, and the old man growled a melodious bass. < The steamer was still ploughing its way 
They chattered with their neighbors, whom they j through the misty islands, each wrapped in its 
had never seen before, and never would see again, j airy shroud of fog, out of which green feathery 
as if they were old friends. They went down to j trees thrust their arms, as if inviting the passing 
every meal gay and excited, os if it were a j traveler to hidden fairy-nooks beneath, 
special banquet given in their honor. j “ Now, if one could live on air,” said Mr. 

Wesley Nelson stood a little apart from them, > Nelson to Lucy, “ or on—on love, what a home 
near the groups of tourists from the States, in j one could find here.” 

their waterproof cloaks and handsome traveling j Her hand was near him, on the arm of the 

equipments, who were “doing the Saguenay.” j chair. He carelessly put his own over it for 

How keen and successful they looked. No laugh- i a moment. Never had his whole nature been 
ing there. Why should they laugh? Nelson j so torn and divided against itself as at that 
thought he might be mistaken for one of them. \ moment. 

When the boat neared Murray Bay, the square Lucy drew her hand quietly away, 

pier was crowded with the summer - boarders > “You need something more to live on, Wesley, 

from that fashionable watering-place, and Nelson j than air or love,” she said, calmly, 
poshed closer into the groups of States-people, j Was she putting him away from her finally? 
and was deaf to old Ovide’s shouts to him. At \ Her voice was kind, and there was little meaning 
the pier lay a steam-yacht, the crew all wearing j in the words. Yet he felt that she had read him 
a livery of blue and scarlet. i down to the lowest depths of his soul: had 

“That is young Otger’s punt,” said one of the \ judged him, and was ready to give him up. 
Amerioans near Nelson, to his companion. “Otger) Give him up? Never. Lucy should see how 
Vol. LXXXVI.— 25. 
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he loved her: how generous and unselfish he } a fortune in the States, in a year or two, which 
was in offering to marry her, when five thousand > woiild enable him to live in a much more stylifch 
pounds were lying, as it were, by the wayside, ] house than that. It’s rather plain, to my tastes/’ 
waiting for somebody to pick up. He looked? 14 The American ladies all seem to be rich/* 
curiously at Mile. Martel, who was opening the j sighed Eloise, glancing down at her faded blue 
lunch-basket with Ovide. She was very pretty : > muslin gown. 14 There must be plenty of chances 
now that her thick skin was flushed with the \ in the States.” 

wind, she was almost as pretty as Lucy. There i 44 Yes. With a little capital,” he repeated, 
would be no harm in talking to her a little while, j The steamer-bell rang, and they burned oil 
while ho helped to unpack the basket. Ah ! board. Ovide and Pierre had found a seat for 
Wesley, if you had not crossed the deck to help j Lucy on the bow of the boat. Wesley took Mile, 
unpack that basket. But he did cross it. Lucy j Martel to the stern, and they remained there in 
looked after him thoughtfully a moment, and then j spite of the old former’s appeals to “join forces 
pushed the vacant chair towards Pierre, who had j and be jolly.” 

been hungrily watching her for an hour. When the boat stopped at Ha-ha Bay. for wood, 

When they all landed atTadousiic, Wesley gave \ Wesley hurried on shore, and engaged one of the 
his arm to Eloise, to help her up the steep walk ; high wooden boxes, which, turned on end, and 
towards the salmon-tanks. A young priest, in his set on wheels, the habitants called caliches. He 
long black soutane, with a pleasant kindly face, j helped Eloise to climb into this rude vehicle, 
was leaning idly over the rail, and replied to \ gathered up the reitos, and drove away up the 
Wesley's questions about the fish : j mountain-road. 

“ If madame, your wife, will go into the j «• Wesley is reckless with his money to-day,” 
sheds—” he began. j Ovide said, laughing uneasily. 

But what would happen in that case, Wesley j Lucy stood on the deck, looking after the 
never knew ; for he was startled by the rush of j calfcche, smiling faintly. What did it matter, she 
color to the girl’s face. She drew her band from j said to herself, that Wesley was so suddenly 
his arm, trembled, looked down> l enchanted with Louie's black eyes and saucy 

Did she— Was there a chance? j wit? She was not neglected. She had her 

Almost as agitated os she, he walked beside J friend. Her reason told her that Pierre was 
her up the rocky path. j more manly, and generous* and finer in grain, 

Ovide was standing with Lucy and Pierre in j than Wesley. And yet— 
front of the old church, built by the Rtfcollet \ She watched the monirtain-road with a heavy 
Fathers when Canada was an unbroken wilder weight on her heart awhile, but turned at last to 
ness; but Wesley was too excited to hear the \ take the bunches of feathery grass and packages 
legends he told. He went forward with Kloise > of maple-sugar with which Pierre had come back 
into the dilapidated grave-yawl, stopped before a j laden from the shore. 

black cross lettered in white, and, scarce knowing | He was so gay. so sanoy, and so tender with it 
what he did, read aloud: “Ci-git Marie, 6pouse < all, that she actually forgot the mountain-read; 
dc Pascal.” j and did not know when Wesley and his com- 

44 Everything dies out but love,” he said. J panion came on bohrd again. 

44 Nothing has come down to us of those people j They were befogged, that night, at Chicoutimi; 
who lived here centuries ago, but the story that i the boat lay at the little pier until morning. 
Pascal loved Marie, and lost her. Lore is all.” \ W’esley remained, all the evening, close beside 
He fancied, during this very irrelevant speech, ] Eloise. He was determined to discover how 
which he uttered in a very tender tone, that j heavy was the incumbrance attached to the 
Eloise’s face grew pale. It was certainly a very : fortune lying at the wayside, 
intelligent face: very probably she was as prudent • The next day, they sailed down the narrow 
a housewife as Lucy. And five thousand pounds < black soundless river, rushing silently between 
waiting for somebody to pick up! \ gigantic gray wails of rook, bare but for black 

They remained an hour or two in Tadousac, \ cedars atop, that Waved their gnarled arms in 
wandering up and down the roads that wound j the wind. Lucy was little affected by scenery, 
through gray rocks—roads dignified by the names \ $be was a gay home-loving little body, and 
of streets. Wesley stopped in front of the ptetur- \ thought her nncle’a kitcheri-gardcn a finer sight 
esque villa built by the Governor General. His j than these terrible and gloomy solitudes, where 
companion looked at it with awe, being a loyal Nature hides herself in hefr cruel moods. 
Canadian. But he sniffed contemptuously: j But they had their effect upon her. In afler- 

44 Any American, with a little capital* can make ‘ life she remembered.that dark-walled passage, a? 
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a strait that lay between her old life, in which ; 
Wesley bore a part, and a new one, full of love, of 
certain comfort, of joy, pj whiph lif w[as left out. 

As they approached Quebec, on the second 
day, Wesley grew more nervous and uneasy. If 
to look at Lucy’s bright face upturned to Pierre 
gave him a pang, it was forgotten in the conscious¬ 
ness that his chance was fast escaping him. 
There was not an hour to lose. M. Vidoux 
might meet them on the pier, and tell Eloiso of 
her good-fortune. The heiress of five thousand \ 
pounds would not betroth herself to a beggarly 
stationer. But if she were already betrothed? 

M. Vidoux did uot meet them on the pier, 
where they landed in the red sunset. Ovule 
hurried to the inn-stables for the wagon and 1 
horse, but, when he returned, Wesley and Eloise j 
were gone. Again Wesley had hired a calfcche, 
reflecting that a few pence judiciously spent now 
would bring in an ample harvest hereafter. 

It was late that evening before he came up on 
the porch of the farm-house, where Ovide sat 
smoking his last pipe. 

“ I have news for you, father,” he said, in a 
quick discordant voice. 

“ 1 can guess it, mon fils. Tou have asked 
little Eloise to marry you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And she has consented?” 

“Oh, certainly! Of course, I made sure of 
that, before I risked anything.” 

Ovide’s eyes twinkled. “It is plain you are 
not a Laficher. But God bless you, my boy. It 
will be a long betrothal, of necessity?” 

“ Probably not,” said Wesley, pompously. 

“ Eloise will have a dfiwer—something to start 
with in the States.” 

“ Heh? How’s that? I thought old Martel 
as poor a man as any in Chariesborough.” 

Ovide waited for an answer, but Nelson made 


none. He was not bound to take anybody into 
his confidence. 

“I ligye my,little stonr, too, to tell,” said the 
old man, putting liis Lana on his arm. “ 1 waited 
to see you. This voyage was a dangerous one for 
foolish children. Lucy—” 

“Ah!” Nelson drew back suddenly. “She 
will marry that Drouin?” 

“Yes. I have looked forward to it for a long 
time, mon fils.” 

“And wished it?” 

“Yes, and* wished it,” said Ovide, gravely. 
*t He is a good man, honest and kind.” 

Early the next morning, Wesley opened his 
shop, and waited impatiently until noon for 
Vidoux. As the angelus rang out from the 
great cathedral-tower, through the still sunlit 
air, the avoc&t came bustling into the shop. 

“Ah, Nelson!” he cried, “you expected me, 
eh? I would have been, earlier, but.I did not 
need your information. I have discovered the 
heir. She is a young girl in Charlcsborough.” 

“Yes,” said Wesley, taking up a package of 
papers to arrange, with affected indifference, and 
smiling complacently. 

“And a pretty girl, too,” pursued M. Vidoux. 

“ So she is. Napm of Martel.” 

“Nothing of the kind. How could her name 
be Martel^ when her mother was Martel’s sister? 
Her name is Laficher, and she is old Ovide’s 
niece—your adopted cousin.” 

Wesley, with the package in his hand, stood 
staring at him. 

“ No wonder you are surprised. Yes, old 
Ovide’s niece, Lucy Laficher. By the way, 
Nelson, it’s a pity you and the little girl hadn't 
made a mat oh of it. Five thousand pounds would 
have started you in life very handsomely.” 

“ Yes, it would,” said Nelson, in a low voice, 
and he turned and put the package on the shelf. 


ON RECEIVING SOME PANSY-BLOSSOMS. 


BY H. BROWNE SCOTT. 


Two pahsy-blbsSoiiiii, fastened 
Together, embleurf fair I 
Plucked by her gentle fingprs. 
Worn in her soft brown hair 1 
So Hke onr hearts united. 

To make X parffcet whole. 

The some vows, doubly plighted— 
Two beings, yet one soul. 

Softly I kimed them. Wildly 
My heart with gladness beat, 
l}o know she waited eager 
Till we again should meet; 


To know she trusted rally; 

To feet she placed in me 
That faith, so free from shadow, 
From doubt, from jealousy. 

TMnk of you? Darling, never 
A day nor hour has passed 
Without its hungry yearnings, 

, Since last your form I clasped. 
8oon I again shall see yon, 

And fold you to my heart I 
Oh 1 never, never after, 

To live our lives apart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ What on earth have you done with Teverick 
Dene?” called Lil Hawthorne, as Miss Brentford 
entered the garden. 

44 He has gone home/’ Eva answered; “ I 
promised to make his excuses, but I am sure none 
are necessury.” 

“ Well, that’s what I call very cool—iced even/’ 
cried Lil. 44 Girls, we must send Master Teverick 
to Coventry for a day or two, by way of punish¬ 
ment.” 

44 Mr. Dene was suffering so that he could 
hardly stand,” returned Eva. 44 1 wonder you did 
not notice how ill he looked. You know he has 
had rheumatism lately in that broken arm.” 

44 Upon my word, I forgot all about it,” said 
Lil. 44 Still, I don’t think it can be very bad : he 
wouldn’t be out, if it was. Don’t you think so, 
girls? On the whole, we can’t excuse him.” 

44 1 think, if I were Mr. Dene,” said Eva, 
hotly, 44 1 should be indifferent whether you 
excused me or not/’ and her dark eyes glowed, 
and her beautiful lips quivered, as they always 
did in moments of excitement. 

“Bravo!” cried Lil, clapping her hands. 

44 Saint Eva is going into one of her rages. Don’t 
restrain yourself on my account, Eva dear. I 
always like to see you angry. You are twice as 
handsome then as at any other time.” 

44 Nonsense, Lil. What a tease you are,” said 
Kitty Ransom. 44 Eva is not angry. Why should 
she be?” 

“I don’t know why, but she is,” persisted Lil. 

44 She will anathematize us in a minute, in very 
strong language. She’d call it swearing, if 1 
talked so.” 

• 4 Oh, Lil!” chorused her admirers, somewhat 
shocked, but unable to avoid a laugh of encour- \ 
agement. i 

“You are not vexed, Eva, are you?” asked \ 

Kitty Ransom. < 

44 Yes, Kitty, I am—” N j 

44 1 told you so,” interrupted Lil, with delight, j 

44 At least I am indignant, and pained too,” j 
continued Eva. j 

“Oh, don’t stop to pick your words,” cried J 

Lil. “ Free your mind, my dear Hypatia Cecilia \ 
Barbara Ann. Tell us what we have done. I j 
(404) 


< glory in hearing of my misdemeanors and crimes. 

\ I like to have it proved to me that I can go to 
| great lengths in wickedness.” 

! 44 1 know very well that advice or reproof is 

\ wasted, where you are concerned, Lil,” returned 
\ Eva ; 44 but I do wish the girls could be made to 
| see what shocking things you persuade them to 
j do.” 

44 You hear, my innocent maids,” exclaimed 
j Lil. 44 I’m the Jonah. Throw me overboard. 

! I’m the leper. Cast me off before I contaminate 
\ you utterly. Saint Brentford is a great heiress. 

\ You mustn’t offend her! I’ve not shekels 
| enough to weigh down my follies, so you will lose 
\ nothing by ostracizing me.” 

{ 44 Oh, Lil, for shame!” cried Eva. 

| 44 1 think it is you who ought to be ashamed,” 

j retorted Mies Hawthorne, angrily, though she 
\ laughed os she spoke, and it was quite in keeping 
\ with the inconsistencies of her character that her 
' anger should be disguised with a smile. 

"I am sorry I said that, Lil,” Eva rejoined. 

“About my being impervious, a sort of human 
water-proof cloak ? Well, I’m not. I told you I 
liked to see you in a fury.” 

44 You shan’t tease me into one,” Eva replied; 

44 but I shall say what I wanted to, and I hope 
the girls will listen.” 

44 Ting-a-ling-ling. Blow the trumpets. Beat 
the cymbals,” cried Lil. 44 Our guide, philosopher, 
and judge is ready to begin. Stand in a row, myr 
little maids. Cast down your eyes respectfully^, 
and take your wigging with humility and grati¬ 
tude.” 

44 1 don’t propose to be wigged by anybody/* 
asserted Kitty Ratisom, belligerently. 

44 You must be,” said Lil. “Though nature 
has done it lavishly for you already—you are 
more than wigged—you are periwigged.” 

The small idiot’s luxuriant tresses were her 
special pride, and this jesting compliment grati¬ 
fied her vanity, as Miss Hawthorne had expected. 

“You do say such funny things, LO,” site 
simpered. “And you are always as good-natured 
as you are witty. That’s the comfort in dealing 
with you,” she added, pointing her remark byr a 
frown at Eva. 

44 You ore to be dealt with at present by Solon 
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Solomon Eva Brentford, Esq., and that’s what’9 
the matter with you,” rejoined Lil. “ It is said 
to hare been the death of venerable Aunt Hannah, 
but I trust you may all escape with your lives. 
As for me, I’m so tough that I can’t be hurt.” 

“ But we don’t know what Eva is angry about 
yet,” observed another. 

“Tell us,” said the fourth. 

“ It was a very unladylike and indelicate pro¬ 
ceeding to put a gentleman, whom most of us 
know only slightly, to such expense as you have 
to-day,” Eva began, hotly. 

“ Well, if I ever heard such nonsense in my 
life,” exclaimed Lil Hawthorne. “ I don’t sup¬ 
pose Teverick Dene is so poor that a few ices will 
ruin him.” All the same, as we have seen, she 
had reason to believe the contrary. “And I don’t, 
believe,” with effrontery, “ that he would thank 
you. Miss Brentford, for giving that impression.” 

“ Whether he be poor or rich has nothing to 
do with the matter,” replied Eva. “The whole 
affair was indelicate.” 

“ Why, you came, too,” cried Kitty Hansom. 

“ I did come. But it was partly because you 
all insisted, and partly because I hoped to hinder 
you from behaving ill, though I did not dream 
you would go to such lengths,” said Eva. 

“ Such a fuss about letting a gentleman pay for 
a few cakes and an ice or two,” grumbled Kitty 
Ransom. 

“ If it had been that, there would have been 
no impropriety whatever,” persisted Eva; “ but 
you had a regular luncheon. Have you any idea 
what the bill came to?” 

“ Was it really so very much?” asked one. 

“ Nineteen dollars and a half,” returned Eva, 
emphatically. 

“ 1 don’t believe it,” exclaimed Kitty Ransom. 

“ Did poor injured Tevy confide his wrongs to 
you, Saint Eva?” sneered Lil Hawthorne. 

“ Mr. Dene is a gentleman,” Eva said, turning 
on the speaker; and her flashing eyes gave the } 
remark such significance—rendered it so plain an 
assertion that the person to whom she addressed 
it was not a lady—that Lil grew crimson with 
anger. “ No, girls,” continued Eva, “ Mr. Dene 
did not say a word. I looked at the list of prices 
on the carte. You can see how exorbitant they 
are.” She caught up a bill-of-fare from the 
table, and read a variety of items aloud. “There, 
you can make the count for yourselves, as I did: 
nineteen dollars and a half.” 

“And twenty-five cents to the waiter,” rejoined 
Lil Hawthorne. “ Now, girls, get up a sub¬ 
scription. Eva will head it. Poor Mr. Dene 
must be reimbursed, even though I have to sell 
the best ornament on my chatelaiue.” 


“ I do not know that Mr. Dene even thought 
twice about it,” said Eva; “but other people 
would. Girls, most of us are wealthy. We 
have never had to learn the value of money. 
But right feeling—yes, womanly delicacy and 
decency—ought to keep us from putting our¬ 
selves under such obligations to a mere acquaint¬ 
ance, whether he be rich or poor.” 

“Tevy Dene is an old friend of mine, and 
everybody knows he has been desperately in 
love with me for the last two years,” cried Lil 
Hawthorne, with unscrupulous daring. 

Eva gave an almost imperceptible start. Lil’s 
quick eyes alone caught it. Did Eva care for 
Dene? She was just the sort of girl to weave 
a romance about the handsome artist, because he 
hod stopped the runaway horses—as if a groom, 
or anybody, couldn’t have done it as well. But 
even while indulging this hasty reflection, the 
possibility that there might be truth in it 
impelled Lil to keep her keen gaze fixed covertly 
on Eva, while she repeated, unblushingly: 

“ Desperately in love with me is Teverick— 
everybody knows that.” 

“Then I can only say I am very sorry for 
him,” retorted Eva. “But I do not expect to 
influence you, Miss Hawthorne. All I hope for 
is to make the girls see to what they lay them¬ 
selves open by such conduct—what men must 
think and say of them.” 

“ I don’t care what men say,” snarled Kitty 
Ransom, in angry tones. “ I don’t care a straw. 
Indeed, nowadays, a girl must be talked about, 
else she creates no sensation* whatever.” 

“ If you were capable of reflection enough to 
understand the creed you profess, I should be 
more ashamed of you than I am, Kitty Ransom,” 
cried Eva, while Lil patted Kitty’s shoulder 
encouragingly. “ But you other girls—you don’t 
feel 80—1 know you don’t.” 

“ No, no,” they averred, now really ashamed. 

“ To accept courtesies from men is one thing,” 
pursued Eva, following up her advantage; “to 
put ourselves under obligations to them is another. 
If a woman does so thoughtlessly, she at least 
risks exposing herself to evil comment; if she 
does k deliberately, she is mean and degraded in 
mind, needing only temptation or the stress of 
circumstances to make her do worse things.” 

Lil Hawthorne shut her teeth hard together, 
and clenched her hands inside the pockets of 
her gorgeously-embroidered jacket—a marvelous 
jacket, of some purple Eastern stuff, covered with 
curious convolutions and hieroglyphics in gold— 
which, by the way, she had won from Colonel 
Aukland. That gentleman had lost a bet to her, 
and, when he asked what the forfeit should be. 
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she chose this costly garment—a bold stroke, 
even for her; but bis chivalrous gallantry, she 
knew, would prevent, his ever mentioning the 
matter, and for his private opinion she cared not 
a whit: he cherished a violent passion for Eva 
Brentford, so she—Lil-—had nothing to hope 
where he wns concerned, beyond such trifles as 
presents. She felt sure the colonel had not 
betrayed her; but she believed that Eva hod in 
some way discovered her habit of extorting gifts 
from the men of her acquaintance, and was 
pointing this discourse at her—though, if she had 
reflected, Bhe knew Miss Brentford well enough 
to be certain that, if aware of this practice, the 
scrupulously honorable young lady would not even 
remain on speaking-terms with her. 

Eva continued her lecture, and very eloquently 
she spoke, looking as beautiful in her earnestness 
as one’s idea of some priestess of Vesta. Lil 
Hawthorne listened in silence, growing angrier 
each moment, and revolving possible schemes of 
revenge. “I will be even with you yet,” she 
was saying to herself, ns she looked at Eva. 

The younger girls, with the exception of Kitty 
Ransom, meantime, were deeply impressed by 
Eva’s remarks, and promised that never again 
would they be guilty of a freak like this of the 
afternoon. But Kitty, who had sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of Lil Hawthorne’s tricks and ways to feel 
confident Eva’s diatribes must have cut her 
deeply, waxed more waspish than ever. 

“You may be old enough to scold us, Mother 
Eve; I shan’t deny,” Bhe said. “ I heard some of 
the fellows, the other day, say you were twenty- 
five, and one of them swore you looked nearer 
thirty ; but you have no right to abuse us in this 
fashion, and I, for one, won’t stand it. I mean 
to tell Teverick Dene you vowed he was so poor 
that he could not afford to pay for a few iees-r- 
let alone the coat on his back.” 

“ Very well, Kitty,” replied Eva, composedly ; 
“ but 1 tell you this: If you mention the matter 
to anybody, except to repeat exactly what I have 
said, I shall ask my aunt to send you home, and 
you will lose the rest of the trip. If you attempt 
to make mischief, later, out of my words, I shall 
find means to punish you quite os severely.” 

Now, Miss Brentford was a power in her own 
right, and her aunt an autocratic leader in what 
is called society. Kitty Ransom had only ob¬ 
tained admittance into this higher circle through 
the kindness of Eva and her relative, so this 
threat subdued her at once; and, not knowing 
what else to do, she hurst out crying, possessing, 
like most damsels of her calibre, an inexhaustible 
fountain of tears, always in working-order. 

“ Well,” said Lil Hawthorne, with mingled 


irony and defiance, “ those three girls are os 
completely overwhelmed with guilt os if' they 
hod committed murder. 1 am covered with 
confusion as with a garment. Poor Kitty is 
frightened half to death. So now, my blessed 
saint, I think you may be satisfied.” 

“ I am,” Eva replied. “ 1 know the girls wiU 
keep their word, and Kitty may be sure I shall 
keep mine/’ 

“ Oh-ob-oh,” shivered Kitty, “I never meant 
to tell Teverick Dene: you know I didn’t. Oh, 
you nasty horrid thing, to go and set your 
against me.” 

“ My little Kitty,” said Lil Hawthorne, coolly. 
“Nature spent so much time in decorating the 
outside of your pretty head, that she had no 
leisure to furnish the interior; but try, for all 
our sakes, to force this fact into that vacuum: 
Eva does not mean to tell her aunt or your 
mother, if you only hold that inconsequent tongue 
of yours.” 

It was impossible for the others to keep from 
laughing; but as Lil accompanied her contemptu¬ 
ous speech by an embrace, the blonde laughed 
also, and felt comforted. 

“You jeou’t tell, Eva? You promise?” she 
asked. 

“ Y’es; and you know I always keep my 
promises,” replied Eva. 

“So you do,” cried Kitty, joyfully; and her 
rising spirits prompted her to put forth her 
wasp’s sting again. “ You’re awfully truthful, 
I will say; disagreeably so, I think.” 

“And I consider your verdict a compliment,’’ 
said Eva, gayly. 

“ Oh, well. But mind now: you’ll keep your 
word, even if I say something to make you 
angry?” demanded Kitty, eagerly. 

“Yes,” Eva answered. “What do you want 
to say ?” 

“ Unburden your mind, my kitten,” cried Lil, 
“ or else the unaccustomed strain upon it might 
prove daugerous.” 

“ Well, theD,” snapped Kitty, “ Eva Brentford, 
I think you .^re the nastiest, horridest, preaching- 
est, pokiest, tiresomest creature that ever lived; 
aud I hate you, and I always have, and I always 
shall, and so do the men, in spite of your being 
handsome—there, if I die for it.” 

She ended her confession in a shrill staccato, 
burst into fresh sobs, frightened anew at her own 
boldness, and wept more loudly than Isaac. The 
tirade was so ridiculous—so genuinely heartfelt, 
too—that most of her listeners shrieked with 
laughter, Lil leading the chorus, and looking at 
Eva with a half-concealed sneer. 

Silly little Kitty’ b explosion had at least the 
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good effect of sending them home in restored apartment, brooded drearily over the struit in 
spirits and amiability ; and the small blonde ;j which circumstances had placed him. The 
herself was in high feather, considering that she mortifying occurrence of the afternoon brought 
had achieved a positive triumph: for Lil Haw- j all the petty troubles of his position vividly 
thorne took pains to show her that she regarded j before his mind. He was positively, for the 
the matter in this light. i time, in the depths of grinding poverty. He 

As they were crossing the sands, Lil stopped j could sell his watch, and he should still have a 
short, and began to laugh again. i few valuables left. But when these were cx- 

“It is too funny,” she cried. “I shall never bausted? If the rheumatism should grow more 
get over it—never. To think that Saint Eva, j acute, and still further retard the healing of his 
whom we aro all afraid of, should get such a j broken arm—if he should chance to slip, and 
blast from little Kitty’s trumpet. Actually j hurt it again—what would become of him? 
routed and demoralised by the tiuiest and most j Positively, there would remain no refuge but a 
cowardly of us all. Oh, Kitty, Kitty! you have hospital. There were two or three men from 
distinguished yourself at last. I always knew j whom he might perhaps borrow a few hundred 
it was in you. I vow, you shall be put on a j dollars, if pushed to the direst extremities. But 
pedestal; you shall be embalmed and worshiped, j would it be honest to do this, uncertain when or 
as if we were ancient Egyptians. Bow down j how he could manage to repay the loan? If he 
before her, girls, and admire Kitty victrix.” j told the exact truth, very probably he might still 
And Kitty, though she laughed as heartily as j receive the aid required, but receive it as a 
the others, plumed herself more and more on her j charity. A suppliant, a beggar, and he only 
triumph, and nearly drove her companions out j twenty-five! Verily, life had brought him to an 
of their senses with delight by turning to Eva, j awful pass, and by no fault or weakness of bis 
and saying, with a stately magnanimity which j own—a pass leading through tlie vale of mortifi- 
would have befitted a giantess: j cation, the slough of small ignoble miseries 

U I didn’t mean to be too hard on you, Eva J which denuded suffering of all dignity, 
dear; but really it was time somebody told you j He announced, on returning home, that he had 
the truth. People have no right to preach, unless j already dined, so he was not intruded upon, 
they are clergymen; and so particular os you j There he sat thinking in the twilight. No, the 
ore, I don’t suppose you want to be strong- j jumble in bis mind, of pathetic and ludicrous, 
minded, and vote or stand in a pulpit: and yoq of tragic and comic, and, under all and above 
must recollect that we are all grown-up, and all, his wild love for that glorious unattainable 
don’t require a Memory—I mean a Mentor.” woman swelling and surging like an ocean-tide, 
In the solitude of her chamber, Lil Hawthorne could not be termed thought. But whatever 
grew more angry than oyer as she reflected upon \ name one might give to his dismal reverie, he was 
the lesson Miss Brentford had given her. She j roused from it, at lost, by the necessity of action, 
dared not try Eva too far, hpwever; for the S lie felt he must get money, somehow; and get it, 
young lady’s position rendered at least an j at once. 

appearance of intimacy very important. Besides,! He roused himself, therefore, and prepared to 
Mias Brentford’s carriage and numerous presents j go out. He bad formed the acquaintance of a jew- 
were too acceptable to be abandoned. Lil felt \ eler in the village, through the love and venera- 
she must conceal her anger, opd only strike when \ tion the man had for art. In fact, nature had 
she pould do it unseen. intended him for a painter, but the force of des- 

For she meant, in some way, without running tiny had mode him a watch-mender and a vender 
any risk, to “pay out” Eva for this day’s morti- of trinkets. Dene meant to go to this person, 


fication. She was not capable ,of an open brave 
defianoe; her nature was to work in the dark; 
treachery and deceit were her true weapons; she 




knowing that thirty years of labor had enabled 
him to accumulate a modest fortune, and had yet 
left him kind-hearted and generous. “ I will tell 


was one to smile, even at the moment she J him the whole truth,” he said, “and ask him to 


plunged the dagger into her victim. When j buy my watch.” 

people offended her, she likedio “ pay them out,” The jeweler had often admired this watch, 
as she said; and she determined to “pay Eva \ which was more to Teverick Dene than an article 
out” on the first opportunity. of moneycd value or an ordinary time-keep^. 

- It had been bis mother’s. He bad taken it from 

CHAPTER IV. j under the pillow on which she died, and had 

Whilb Lil Hawthorne sat indulging these \ carried it next bis heart ever since, 
za&olvee, Teveriok Dene, in the silence of his j Even those of you who may be still very 
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young can understand what an imaginative j 
man’s love for his mother is. It is the one senti- j 
ment, let me tell you, which can never fade. It \ 
is the purest and holiest of which we men are; 
capable: which, so far as strength is concerned, ' 
strengthens each year while life lasts: which \ 
never reaches anywhere near the fullness of its ) 
perfection until we live to have children of our \ 
own, and, through our fatherly affection, begin j 
dimly to comprehend what the mother’s heart l 
must be. \ 

Well, he took it out to sell—his mother’s J 
watch. God help himl I have pitied many a 
man less for having to do things which the world 
at large would deem more painful. 

Of course he found the jeweler absent. Nobody 
was ever in trouble that a score of pin-pricking \ 
vexations did not add to his torment. The watch-j 
maker had been called away from home by the t 
illness of a relative, and would not return until 5 
the next afternoon. > 

Poor Teverick acted as most people would have j 
done, if blessed or cursed with what we sneer- j 
ingly call acute sensibilities. He kept in his j 
rooms, in order to avoid meeting anyone he knew j 
—above all, Eva Brentford—and then, because S 
his solitude remained unbroken, in spite of being \ 
thankful therefor, told himself that he might die 
like a dog, and not a creature among all those \ 
who professed friendship for him would remember \ 
to come and inquire whether he had breathed l 
his last, and was ready for a dog's—worse, a 
pauper’s—funeral. i 

The jeweler did not reach home until the < 
morning after the day on which he was expected, j 
When he came. Dene was at the station, and j 
within half an hour his pressing difficulty was j 
removed. He met what, fortunately, human j 
beings do meet, sometimes, at a crisis: the help 
needed. But the jeweler Would not hear of \ 
buying the watch. He insisted on lending i 
seventy-five dollars upon it, on the deposit. So J 
Dene went home, his state of mind blissful com- j 
pared to what he had been enduring, for now * 
nearly two days. j 

When he entered his lodgings, be found good \ 
news awaiting him. I do not pretend to account j 
for the fact; but I know it is a fact, that what j 
we call good or bad luck seldom reaches us as an $ 
isolated thing, but comes in pairs or triplets; and j 


for two pictures, to be painted at Mr. Dene’s 
leisure. The agents hastened to write the agree¬ 
able tidings, enclosing a check for the amount dne, 
after deducting their commission, which, even in 
Teverick’s dazed state of mind, struck him aa 
strangely moderate. 

I have told you be was only five and twenty, 
and imaginative, so it is fairly superfluous to tell 
you that now he went from the depths of pur¬ 
gatory straight up to a pinnacle of hope, from 
whence he beheld bis whole future illumined by 
sunshine, which could only be likened to that 
wherein we yearn to believe those of our loved 
ones who have passed beyond this lower sphere 
are eternally basking. 

His arm would get well without delay, be said 
to himself. He should win fame, wealth, every¬ 
thing desirable which this world has to offer— 
yes, even the attaining a stand where he might 
make his love known to Eva Brentford. Ah, 
when he reached that heavenly possibility, he 
had to pause. It seemed as audacious to think 
of winning a return as it would fear mortal to 
contemplate scaling the walls of Paradise. Vet, 
even as he said this, he dreamed—he dreamed 
still. 

Ob, you others, no matter what the ftitare 
may hold, remember always that destiny once 
granted you a priceless blessing: it gave you a 
twenty-fifth birthday, with all its glorious wealth 
of visions and possibilities. 

My Teverick arrayed himself, not precisely like 
Solomon in his glory, but in attire which was a 
very tolerable modern substitute therefor. When 
he sold his picture in the spring, he had indulged 
himself in several new costumes, and, among 
others, in one of camel’s-hair, of a delicate tint 
between cream-color and ashen-gray: and he had 
preserved it immaculate to don when bis arm 
should have got really on the high-road to 
recovery. He clad himself in this now, and he 
looked—oh, dear me, he looked very much as 
one could fancy Antinous would have done, and 
sallied forth to call upon Eva Brentford and pay 
bis debt. 

The members of the yachting-party were all 
established at the principal hotel of the village ; 
but, luckily, Teverick did not encounter any 
acquaintance as he walked quickly down the 
street, the unconscious object of admiration to 


it was so now. j every perambulator^pushing nurse-maid he met: 

The letter Dene opened was from the dealers | for his stylish costume gained a dash of the 
to whom he had consigned his books and bric-a- J picturesque from the contrast of the dark-hlne 
brae. That afternoon a stranger had visited the £ of the scarf which supported his right arm; and 
establishment, seen the collection, and purchased the disabled member itself caused fanciful people 
it at the first price named, three hundred dollars, \ —and it is well known that nnrse-maids are so¬ 
und, into the bargain, had offered a commission \ to liken him to a troubadour, or a wounded 
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knight, or some other handsome creature, just j conviction; and he, bewildered anew by having 
stepped out of a novel of medieval days, to \ expressed himself so clumsily, went on, with 
interest feminine sympathies. unguarded haste: 

Dene sent up his card to Miss Brentford, and “You know—you must know—how happy it 
had a few minutes in which to indulge in a spasm \ makes me to have the privilege of coming here, 
of misery, through a certainty that she would be > Why, these weeks have been Paradise.” 
out. The waiter re-appeared, however, and put j Again the passionate ring of his own voice 
an end to his anguish by asking him to mount j roused him to a consciousness of the unwarrant- 
the stAirs. Here he found Eva alone; for Mrs. J able strength of his language. Oh, he was mad. 
Brentford had gone for a walk. Eva was sitting J He ought not to have ventured into her presence, 
in their private drawing-room, looking so beau- \ excited by sleepless nights, by wretchedness, and 
tifiil in her simple white morning-attire, that \ by the sudden reaction occasioned by his recent 
Teverick had great difficulty to keep from falling ; joyful tidings. 

on the door and kissing the hem of her garment. j He stopped short. But Eva laughed, as if 
“ I am so very, very glad to see you, Mr. } regarding his speech as a mere bit of exaggerated 
Dene,” she said. “ You did obey my wish, and metaphor, such as an artist might be permitted 
stop at home and rest. But auntie and I had ; and expected to indulge. Yet, all the while, she 
begun to grow somewhat anxious. I was just j was wondering if he could hear her heart beat, 
writing you a note, at her request: she meant to \ It sounded so loud in her own ears, that she 
go and see you, if you were ill.” \ almost feared it must be audible to him. And, 

She held up the billet, already in its envelope. J just then, Lil Hawthorne entered the next 
“ Please let me have it, all the same, Miss \ chamber, which was Mrs. Brentford’s bed-room. 
Brentford,” he exclaimed, so eagerly that she j Lil had been entertaining that august lady, who 
felt herself color, though he was too much ex- / found she had forgotten a letter that required to 
cited to notice it. \ be posted without delay, and Miss Hawthorne 

“ It would not be worth reading,” she said, j herself ran upstairs to fetch it, in order to save 
laughing a little; “it is a very prosaic note j time, as she particularly desired Mrs. Brentford 
indeed.” Mo go to the beach with her. 

“ It was so good of you to think of writing,” j - 

he cried. j CHAPTERY. 

«• The least one can do is to remember to > Lit had opened the door noiselessly, because 
inquire after one’s friends,” she answered, with \ she knew Eva was in the adjoining apartment, 
a touch of nervousness, to which, man-like, our \ and did not wish to be heard : Eva might propose 
foolish Teverick was stone-deaf. i going to the beach also, and Lil had hopes that, 

** Please let me have it,” he urged, still with \ if alone with Mrs. Brentford, she could inveigle 
that over-eager ring in his voice. “Ah, do: you \ the old lady into making her a present of an 
can’t think what a pleasure it will be to me?” $ embroidered handkerchief displayed in the win- 
“ Oh, it is not worth wasting either eloquence i dow of a shop they must pass, 
or discussion over,” she replied, taking refuge in $ She caught Teverick Dene’s last words, and 
the tone of persiflage which even a short season \ stood still. At first the movement was so auto¬ 
in society teaches a woman. But the words > matic, that she could hardly be accused of a 
and manner restored Teverick to his senses. He j deliberate intention of listening, 
recognized how near peril he had rushed. ! “ I can’t tell you how grateful I was, the other 

“ Thanks,” he said, hastily pocketing the note, \ day, Miss Brentford,” Dene hurried on, anxious 
which she had placed in his hand. “ I am so \ to get away from the exaggerated strain into 
glad to have found you in: I called to pay my \ which he had drifted. 

debt.” } “ What a word to apply to so slight a thing,” 

She seemed trying to recollect what he meant, i Eva answered, 
then began to laugh. ) “ Indeed, it was not slight.” he persisted. 

“Oh, to be sure,” she answered. “Well, if \ “But for you, I should have been exposed to 
you only came for that, you could have saved / some horrible mortification.” 
yourself trouble by sending the amount.” > Again he stopped. He had felt tempted to tell 
•• How awkward and stupid I am,” cried he, ; her the exact circumstances of the case; he 
ae he laid on the table the envelope in which he \ could, easily enough, since such good luck had 
had folded the money. \ overtaken him. Then he remembered how he 

She was thinking that Adonis must have » had received his original injury. Of course, to 
looked like him, but she did not mention her j her, of all people, he must not relate the story, 
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which would be a reminder that it was owing to 
,effort* in her behalf thpt, for long months, he had 
been unable to e^rn any money, \yith tolerable 
quickness, considering his sea, he continued : 

“No proof of friendship can be slight,” he 
said, “and misanthropes say there is no greater 
one than lending money.” 

“The very poorest in the wprld, it seems to 
me,” said Eva. “ What good is money, other¬ 
wise?” 

“Bless me,” thought Lil Hawthorne, closing 
the hall-door softly behind her, and stopping 
further into the room, “ for a sensible girl, Eva 
does say the most rqbbishy thiugs. So she was 
Tight—we did put poor Tovy in a box; I’m 
awfully sorry. Oh, the letter: where on earth 
is it?” 

“And, talking of money, let me be egotistical, 
and tell you something very pleasant that has 
happened to me,” said Deue. 

“ I shall like to hear,” returned Eva, beginning 
to re-arrange some flowers in a vase on the table ; 
before her, to hide the wave of color which swept 
quickly over her cheeks. 

“ I have just hod a commission for two pictures, J 
at a very liberal price. They are to be painted ! 
as soon as I am able. The dealers have orders • 
to let me draw on them in advance, if I choose. ! 
Of course, I shall not; but it is the kindness one j 
feels, you know.” ; 

“ I congratulate you,” Eva said, rather hesi- j 
tatingly. j 

“Hum!” said Lil Hawthorne, under her: 
breath, gazing up at the ceiling and down at the 
floor, while she fumbled on the table to convince j 
herself she had begun her search for the letter. 

“I was feeling so discouraged, so hopeless,” < 
continued Dene. “ Bpt now this good-foftpne hp9 j 
made me happy os a king. And only fanoy, I j 
don’t know who has ordered the paintings.” ; 

“Some gentleman, probably, who had seen; 
your pictures in the spring exhibition,” said \ 

Eve* in mortal fear lest he should notice her l 

< 

agitation. < 

“ I suppose so,” said Teverick. j 

“Oh, you muff,” thought Lil Hawthorne,; 
peering fixedly in at an empty drawer. “ Eva j 
did it, of course,” she added, quicker to jump at J 
the truth, though the closed door hid Miss Brent- < 
ford’s face, than was the man, even with his eyes j 
fixed upon that tell-tale countenance. j 

“Ah, you can’t know—you can’t think, Miss • 
Brentford,” pursued Done, “what such news is j 
to a fellow when in iroubI«L->I mean when the < 
world looks—when he is not quite well, in I 
short.” | 

“Poor Tevy,” murmured Lil, turning ascruti- j 


' nizing glance upon a portfolio, that was carefully 
shut and locked. 

“ Mr. Dene,” said Eva, suddenly, and her voice 
was steady enough now, “ I want to ask a favor 
of you.” 

“Good heavens, yes—anything!” he cried. 
“What is it?” 

Lil ceased fumbling on the table, and stepped 
noiseless as a mouse towards the door between the 
two rooms, muttering: 

“ Old Ma Brentford can wait. It’s awfully 
mean, but I shall listen. I said I’d pay that prude 
out, and 1 will.” Then she stopped, and hur¬ 
riedly retreated to the table again. “ WeU, I 
won’t take that way of doing it—I can’t quite!” 

Now she began her hunt for the letter in real 
earnest; but it was not lying on the pile of books 
wjiere Mrs. Brentford had told her she would 
find it; so she sought diligently among the loose 
papers, counting in a whisper to shut out the 
sound of the voices in the salon. 

“ What can I do to oblige you, Miss Brentford?” 
asked Dene, after waiting a moment for Eva to 
continue. 

“This,” she said, gravely: “to cease so per¬ 
sistently ignoring the fact that you saved me 
from great danger—” 

“ My share is of no consequence, I suppose,” 
thought Li], “Three—four—where the dickens 
lias that old cockatoo put the letter? Seven— 
eight 1” 

*; That, in saving me,” continued Eva, after a 
pause, “you received an injury which has put 
you back months and months in your work.” 

“But my tyrm would have been well long 
ago,” said Teverick, “if 1 hadn’t broken it again, 
just by my own awkwardness, too.” 

“All the same, I owe you a deep debt of grati¬ 
tude. I am proud to own it,” cried Eva. “Ah, 
don’t make me fear that you suppose me incapa¬ 
ble of lining to be grateful, Mr. Dene.” 

“ Thirteen—fourteen,” counted Lil Hawthorne. 
“I’m not listening, but I shall hear in spite of 
mysolf. Why will they build such thin walls?” 

Eva’s words and her reproachful glance caused 
Dene to forget lii^ wisp resolve of remaining calm 
and self-possessed. 

“Oh, Miss Broptford,” he exclaimed, “you 
cannot fear that! You know—you must know 
what I feel—ah, I did not mean to say that— 
I—I—” 

Again he paused in dismay. Was he quite 
mad? How base it would bo to seem to take 
advantage of her gratitude, as he should, if be 
allowed a hint of his secret to escape his lipa. 

“ Y T ou mean we are too well acquainted to 
misunderstand each other in that way,” said Eva, 
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helping him out with grqnt readiness, just to hide f How Teverick Dene got out of the chamber he 
her own agitation ; “ surely, I hope we are.;’ \ hardly knew, and Eva Brentford would have 
“ Fifteen—sixteen,” murmured Lil, thereby \ been as much at a lews, to recall a single word of 
convicting herself that she had forgotten for some the conversation she held with her friends after 
seconds to count. his departure. 

“ I should he the most wretched man alive, if i Ho loved her—she was certain. She was a 
1 did not believe it,” cried Dene, But, finding | proud d-ujasel, this petted Eva, and it had hurt 
that the speech was leading liipi iqto still deeper j her cruelly to .find that from the first she had 
waters, he Seized his hat in desperation, feeling \ cared for Ahifl man, whose changeable behavior 
that his only safety lay in flight. If he stopped j so often perplexed her. She understood every- 
an instant longer, he should, he knew, let his ; thing now. He loved her. She had guarded her 
whole heai;t out, and have to undergo the misery ! secret so well that he fancied her indifferent— 
of seeing her frank friendliness change to wonder j had been troubled, too, by the recollection of her 
and anger; for of course she had J1 9 ver dreamed \ wealth-—oh, for the first time in her life she 
fie would venture to lift his eyes to her. J^v^n if \ exulted in,ita,|>©saession—-she could give it all to 
the case were different—if she loved him—he } him. 

would be forced to keep silence; for, to his ex- j Teverick Dene found inaction or repose unen- 
aggerated ideas, her wealth raised an impassable J durable, so he started on a long tramp—walked 
barrier between them. All these thoughts flashed j miles and miles, but never once seeing the land- 
like lightning through his njijid. Theq he was J scape about. Sometimes he was in a seventh 
stammering: “I—I forgot—I have something to ; heaven pf hope, sometimes plunged in a black 
do—I must go.” | morass of despond, but always dreaming, dream- 

“ Tray, do not let me drive you away,” said j ing always. 

Eva, stiffly, mistaking the cause of his embarrass- \ It was late befqre fie got back sufficiently to 
ment “Since it annqys you, I will be careful \ reality to remember that he had wandered tar 
not to express my gratitude again.” \ from the village ; an<J the sun set as he reached 

Deue dropped his hat, started forward, and, j a grove behind the. hotel. He was hurrying on 
before he kup^ it, was spying: “ My God, Eva \ along the winding path, when he heard his name 
Brentford, can’t you understand? I love you! J called. He looked up, and saw Lil Hawthorne. 
I love you! I must go—you could not forgive— j “ I supposed you were all at dinner,” he said, 
you never would—” \ rather ungraciously,, , , 

He was interrupted by loud knocks on the J “No, we don’t dine, to-night, till eight,” she 
hall-door, and several girlish voices calling in 1 replied. “ Colonel Aukland and ttfo other of the 
concert: j men have gone to Severn, and we agreed to postr 

“ Eva ! Eva !” j pone that important meal,/so on to have the blisa 

“Those little idiots. They startled me so, I \ of their society.”, 
qnite forget where I was in my cgpnjing,” f “ I must get home to mine, else 1 shall lose it,” 
thought Lil; “ however, it’s no matter, for here’s s fia remarked, “ if I haven’t done so already.” 
the letter at last—under two handkerchiefs and > “You can’t lose what you’ve not had,” said 
a bonbonnifcrc—what an old muddleliead Aunt s lil; “ I’m no logician, but I understand that. 
Brentford is! Well, thank goodness, I didn’t j Come and dine with us.” 

listen—I couldn’t help hearing. You don’t know “Thanks; not to-night,” he replied. “I’m 
it, Tevy Dene, because you’re a goose—I mean tired—I’ve been for a long brush.” 
a man, but it’s all the same—but she’s in love She stared in his face, and burst out laughing, 

with you. I thought she was, and, as Bure as her “ That’s not what ails you.” said she. “ Tev- 

namc is Eva and mine Lil, I’ll pay her out. Tevy crick, I hope you don’t think me either blind 
is a splendid fellow; but it will do them both J or an idiot’” 
good to be teased. To be ware, ho stopped the j “ No, indeed—far from either.” 

horses; but, mercy on us, a groom wouhjl have | “Ah, you sa^r that bitterly,” she cried. “See 

done it easier, as I have said forty times, and j here, don’t grow to dislike me, just because I 
nobody would have thought twice about the matter | tease you. You ought to know you have no 
after paying him.” j sincerer friend in the world than I. It is only 

She waited until she heard the girls enter the j lately that I have found out something. Don’t 
drawing-room, then sho flew downstairs to find I be vexed. I know where your heart is, but I 
Mrs. Brentford, quite ready with reasonable > shan’t betray you.” 

excuses to account for the length of time she had \ She spoke in perfect sincerity. Her feelings 
taken to do her errand j were an odd medley, os they usually were. She 
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liked Teverick; she enjoyed becoming a friend's 
confidanl; all Ihe same, she meant to use the 
power, which frankness on his part would give, 
to worry Eva Brentford. Nor did she care much, 
either, what she did. She had no distinct plan ; 
she did not wish absolutely to wreck the peace of 
the pair: still, she meant to pay Eva out. 

“ 1 know all,” she continued. “ But don’t \ 
stand there looking blacker than a thunder- \ 
cloud.” j 

“ You say so many astounding things to me, \ 
that I ought not to be startled, by this last J 
effort of your imagination,” he said, coldly. \ 
“Don’t be a goose,” cried Bhe. “My dear } 
boy, never make an impulsive woman angry by } 
despising her friendship. Now listen: I promise i 
not to tease you any more. You love Saint Eva. s 
1 know something else, that you don’t. She likes J 
you. I mean to help you. There !” \ 

As Dene stood quite stunned by the fact of $ 
learning that his precious secret was in her pos- ! 
session, Lil, looking beyond him into the recesses j 
of the wood, saw Eva Brentford approaching. \ 
The devil entered the girl. The blood of Lilith j 
asserted itself. She could pay Eva out then and \ 
there. And she would do it. 

“ You may believe me,” she hurried on. “I 
am your friend. I like her. I shall leave you 
in peace, except when 1 can forward your inter¬ 
ests. Now will you be friends ?” 

“ Of course I will, and thank you,” he cried, 
heartily. 

“Then shake hands,” said she, holding out 
both hers. As he took them, she added: “ You 
may kiss them, too. Nonsense, man, don’t look 
as miserable as if you thought I meant to make 
love to you. It is only a German way of sealing i 
a bargain, and it shall be my lost persecution. > 


Kiss them, I say, else I shall think you bear 
malice. Both, mind you!” 

Of course he could not refuse. He lifted her 
hands to his lips, and just brushed the back of 
either with his mustache. Lil suddenly snatched 
them away, and cried in a loud irritated voice: 

“ Teverick Dene, you are the most horrible flirt 
that ever lived. I don’t believe one word you 
ever say. Go away, sir!” 

She seemed to be gazing in his face, but her 
glance still went beyond. She had seen Eva 
Brentford look in their direction, just as Teverick 
lifted her Angers to his lips. Lil saw Eva pause 
involuntarily, and now, as her voice rang out 
clear as a silver bell, Miss Brentford turned and 
disappeared amid the recesses of the wood. 

Then she changed her tone, from counterfeited 
anger, to one partly of conciliation. 

“Yes, go! I must go home,” exclaimed Lil. 
“ It is very improper to be here with you at this 
hour. There is your shortest path. It will bring 
you out near your street. I'm off. Good-bye.” 

Away she ran, and he walked homewards, glad 
to be rid of her society, though inclined to like 
her better than usual, and wondering a little at 
her capricious changefhl moods. 

Presently Lil stopped and looked after him 
with a smile, half amused, half malicious. 

“I said I’d pay her out, and I’ve done it,” she 
thought. “ If I’d tried a month, I couldn’t have 
hit on anything half so complete. She’s the 
proudest minx in the world. It will be a long 
time before he gets a chance to speak—longer 
before he makes his peace.’’ 

And Lil hastened towards the house in high 
spirits, singing and whistling as sweetly as a 
thrush as she went. 

[to be concluded.] 
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“Woe is mo,” she cried, in her sorrow, 
Eyelids drooping and full of pain; 

“Woo is me in the sun or rain, 

Grief is mine to-day and to-morrow. 

“ Mine is the woe of a woman's heart, 

Wrung from the pain of a love unsought, 
Wrung from a terrible longing wrought 
For the love that drifted from me a}iart. 

“ Woe is me: for his sweet caresses 
Fell on my lips and brow and hair. 

Woe is me: for his kisses there 
Thrill with a pain, that burns, not blesses. 


“ I am his, bnt he claims me never; 

I am his, hut he ie not mine; 

Still I worship at love's dear shrine— 

For 1 loved him once, and 1 lore him ever. 

“ Wontaa’s right f* to give her treasure, 

His is the right to laugh and scorn; 

Mine is the love so lightly worn— 

Naught he has given for love's fall meesnre. 

“ Woe is me: for he loves me never. 

Woe is roe for the love nnsonght— 

But oh, for the pain with kisses wrought— 
For I loved him once, and I love him ever." 
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It was nearly forty years ago. Forty years! j 
What changes forty years have made in Paris! j 
The newer and more brilliant quarters of the | 
French capital had not yet been built. Baron j 
Haussman was a boy, and the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes and the Boulevard Haussman were as 
yet unknown, their future sites covered with 
small shabby provincial-looking shops and dwell¬ 
ings. France was a monarchy, and the citizen- 
king sat upon the throne. There was no vision 
of the second and third republics, or of the second 
empire, looming on the horizon. Louis Napoleon 
was a refugee in England. The Countess de 
Teba was but a girl, and little dreamed she was 
one day to become Empress of France. Crinoline 
had not yet been invented. It was hardly con¬ 
sidered good style for a lady to wear a bonnet that 
revealed the tip of her nose when she was viewed 
in profile. Dresses were made to button up the 
back, and had short full skirts Women were 
often brought to an untimely end by wearing on 
the street thin-soled slippers and open-worked 
silk stockings, regardless of the weather. I)oni- 
xetti was the fashionable operatic composer of 
the day. 

It was a stormy evening, late in the month of 
September. It had rained all day, in a fitful 
dreary fashion, and, though the rain had cental 
for a time, the lowering skies and wet pavements 
were anything but tempting to a promenader— 
consequently, the wide sidewalks of the Champs 
Elysles were almost deserted. Here and there, 
a stray pedestrian wandered under the dripping 
treat; but the crowd that on warm pleasant 
evenings lent gayety and animation to the avenue 
was conspicuous by its absence. 

Half-way between the Place de la Concorde 
aad the Bond Point two persons were walking, 
regardless of the gray sky, and the moaning 
wind, and the shivering trees. One was a man 
long past middle-age, with a stern and striking 
countenance and a pair of penetrating yet not 
unkindly eyes. There was a certain something 
in the massive brow, crowned with heavy locks 
Of grny hair, that would have 'struck an intelli¬ 
gent observer as indicating a passion for music, 
if not a mastery over H He was accompanied 
by a young and attractive woman — one so 
charming, indeed, that a passer-by who saw her 
oountenanoe would have said, at the first glance, 


that she was beautiful. Yet closer observation 
revealed the fact that, beyond a profusion of soil 
fair hair, large eyes as blue and lustrous as 
the summer sky at noonday, and a set of white 
even teeth, she possessed no positive claims to 
especial loveliness. Nevertheless, there was an 
almost seraphic look, at times, on her face, when 
the light of the lovely soul within shone out. 
She was plainly but handsomely attired, in a 
black silk dress, and a shawl of genuine India 
cashmere, while over her straw bonnet was thrown 
one of the large veils of black lace which were 
then in vogue. She walked with a firm free step, 
regardless of the inclemency of the weather, and 
seemed to be accustomed to grayer skies and 
colder winds than those she was then encounter¬ 
ing. 

“And so, my pupil,” said her companion, “ you 
are fully resolved not to accept an engagement at 
the opera here. Yet the terms which are offered 
you are certainly • brilliant.’ ” 

She drew her shawl around her with a little 
shiver. 

“ No, I can never forget the scorn and unkind¬ 
ness wherewith I was treated by the manager of 
that theatre in by-gone days.” 

“ It was all through the influence of Madame 
Stoltz, who was jealous of your possible success. 
Besides, to be very frank—yon like frankness, 
you say—you had not much voice in those days, 
poor pale tittle creature that you were. It had 
not yet returned to you, the voice that you lost 
so suddenly, and that came back to you as swiftly 
and as mysteriously as it had departed.” 

“ Do you remember how you used to tease me, 
master, by telling me that had Henrietta Nissen 
my perseverance and love of study, or had I 
Nissen’s voice, you would give to the world its 
greatest prima-donna ?” 

“ Nissen never would study, and she never had 
the voice that you have now—that is, since it 
returned to you.” 

‘And what about your prediction f Has it been 
fulfilled?” 

She looked up archly at him as she spoke. 

w You have passed beyond my verdict now, my 
pupil. Berlin and London have told you all on 
that subject which you might care to know ” 

“And do you think I care no longer for your 
praises, master? One ‘Well 4<>ne, tittle one! 
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from your lip9, outweighs, for me, all the ‘ ment from the gentleman: “ I am the Maestro 
applause, the laurel-wreaths, the flowers—” : Garcia,” ho drew aside with a respectful bow, and 

“And even this?” j let the pair gain the stage unmolested. 

He touched, as he spoke, a 1 Wrkdelei Chichi \ 4h6 Outlook was h dreary one. The long lines 

encircled his companion’s wrist, nnd which was ■ of chairs were vacant, save for some half a dozen 
adorned with a minute representation of the royal } loungers; ancl the trees shed their withered leaves 
arms of Euglaud in enamel and diamonds. ; on the seats, and tables, and floor, with a dismal 

“Ah,” she said, “it was a proud moment < impartiality, A pole young man, in a dress-suit, 
when Queen Victoria too^. this bracelet from her ' stood near the stage, his white set face eloquent 
own arm, to clasp it upon mine.” j of despair and misery. But the young girl 

“ Yes, you have conquered the world. And ■ heeded nothing of all this. She threw aside her 
now you dream of crossing the ocean to seek new * shawl and bonnet, and, taking her large black 
worlds to conquer. Have a care, little one, lest \ lace veil, tied it over the upper part of her face, 
you forget your art, in ypuj triumphant suo- ? leaving only the mouth and d»in exposed. Then, 
cesses.” > turning to the astonished accompanist, she gave 

“ Nay, my voice is from God, and 1 sing to j him a few directions in a whisper. The brief 
God.” And the blue eyes sought the licavens, colloquy ended, she advanced towards the front 
with a glance of reyepept and pious gratitude, of the stage, and began to sing. 

They walked on fq^pome little time in silence, \ Never before, and never since, has such & voice 
finally arriving in front of one of those open-air ? awakened the music-haunted echoes of Paris, 
concerts, at which refreshments are served, and The full clear tones, ample as the ocean, and 
which were as popular in those days, in Paris, as crystalline as its purest wave, rose in the first notes 
they are now. The prettily-decorated stage was > of the mad scene from “ Lucia di Lammcrmoor” 
already lighted up, ami the -singers were seated —exquisite, resonant, and unapproachable. The 
in their usual semicircle in the background ; but \ wondrous flood of perfect song streamed out upon 
the place looked dreary and deserted, despite \ the air. It reached the loungers on the Champa 
the sparkling lights and the gay dresses of the \ Elysees; and the most careless passerby turned, 
singers. The two promenaders stopped to look \ and listened, and straightway fell a prey to the 
at the bill announcing the performance, which j potent enchantment. Long before the song was 
hung at the entrance-door, and which was J ended, -every scat in the concert-enclosure was 
headed : “ Benefit of the Favorite Baritone, $ occupied, nnd men were struggling at the doors 
Jacques Tellier.” A group of men, smoking j to gain admission. And, as the last note of the 
their eig&rs, were laughing and chatting near j impassioned and brilliant finale died into silence, 
the entrance. > su#l a storm of applftuse arose as made the old 

“ Hard lines, this, for Tellier,” remarked one \ trees quiver, and that summoned the 8ongBlresa 
of the party. “ He lpoked forward to this ) imperatively to return. 

benefit to set him up a little. Had he done well, < She oame, and, sending the accompanist from 
he could have paid off his debts, and started for 5 his post with an imperative gesture, she seated 
Bordeaux to-morrow. Now he’ll be in prison j herself at the piano. Striking the keys with a 
for debt before noon, and will lose his Bordeaux j firm free hand, she began a song, in a strange 
engagement besides.” J foreign language* the music being in a weird 

“ Nice little wife ho has, too. Who was it that J minor key. And then, the verse once ended, aha 
he married?” , Uurned from the pianp, and freed the audience, 

“Oh, that pretty Swedish girl, Martha Elsen, \ and gave theTofrain—rapeasant-maiden’s call to 
that lost her voice la9t year. I am sorry for her cows, and the repetition by the mountain- 
them, poor things—and their little baby, too. j echo of her cry. This marvelous vocal effort 
If only Tellier’s benefit, to-night, had turned out 1 aroused anew the enthusiasm of her hearers, 
well! But then, who or what could attract people i They sprang to their feet, they crowded around 
here on such an evening as this?” „ j the stage, and cries of ♦* Once mom—only once 

“ I can—and will,” said a voice, suddenly, at ] again!” were, hoard on evei^ side, 
his elbow. “Ah, madaroe, you have saved me 1” cried the 

The men turped, amazed, to look at the speaker, pale-faced haggard-looking Japqijes Tellier, who 
But she had already disappeared. Followed by hod hastened up the step* to the. stage* niH now 
her oompanion, for it was the young girl we,have stood at the side of the singer.: “ But will you 
been describing* she hurried to the back-entrance not sing once more—just one metro long?” 
of the little stage. The man, in attendance iheve , “ Yes, I will sing once more; but for the 
was disposed to stop them, but, on the announce- ( present I must rest. A glass of lemonade and a 
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chair, if you please, somewhere out of sight of the 
audience.” And the wonderful unknown withdrew 
into the artists’ dressing-room, followed by Garcia, 
who shook both his head and fi^ger^ at her, for 
“a freakish little enthusiast,” as he called her. 

How the rest of the evening passed, no one in 
the audience could exactly £ay. ,. The ordinary 
performers of the place sang their ballads and 
strummed their tunes uppi* the.piano, but nobpdy 
listened to them. A chill fine rain began to fa^^e^ 
not a creature stirred. Men pulled, up the collars 
of their overcoats aiid put up ( their ^m^rellas, 
but never offered t-Ojgo away. Evciybq^y was 
waiting, in a state of feverish impatience, for tho 
second appearance of the veile^l songstress. And 
they were right ; for such melody as they list¬ 
ened to will never be heard by this generation, 
this side the crystal gates. 

ghe came at last, her appearance being greeted 
with a deep-murmured “Ah !” from the throng, 
which, by this time, was only limited by the size 
of the enclosure., For this Wt song, .she had 
chosen the “ Casta .Diva ” of “ r Norma.” As the 
wondrous notes .gelled, out upon the air, it 
was no longer a fair*haired‘ singer, in a black 
dress, that stood before them; it was not even 
the wronged and erring priestess of the opera- 
libretto ; it was an inspired vestal, breathing forth 
her homage to the goddess of the night, from lips 
as pure, and in notes as silver-clear, as the divine 
radiance ebe adored. ,- tier h oarers, stood breath¬ 
less as s^e sang, and, when the h^t -exquisite note 
sighed itfelf into silence, there was an instant’s 
hush, profound aud solemn, before the applause 
broke forth, wild and tempestuous and unceasing. 


But, with one hurried obeisance in acknowledg¬ 
ment, the veiled singer turned away, wrapping 
her shawl about her as she did so. As she 
tthscfendftd ertfepsj Jacques Tellier hurried to 
meet her. 

“Vhat /cu have done for me, to-night, and for 
my poor wife and my little ,one^-oh, nmdame, 
tell me your name, that we may utter it, night 
and morning, when we pray.*’ 

She shook her head with a smile. 

“ Take this, to your wife from a countrywoman 
qf her own,” she said, dropping into his palm a 
roll pf gold pieces. Then, taking the arm of 
Garcia, they, both hastened, away, and soon found 
themselves, ^eneatli the dripping trees of the 
Cban>ps Fly sees. 

“And so you have sung yourself hoarse, and 
perhaps caught cold, and flung away a lot of 
money besides,” grumbled, her companion, in a 
feigned tone of irritation. “And nil for a singer 
at a variety-concert, because he chanced to marry 

Swedish gitrl 1* ’ 

She had taken off her heavy veil now. She 
looked up at him with tears in her blue eyes, 
and a smile of exquisite happiness upon her lips. 

“ But is it not beautiful to be able to sing like 
that,” she murmured, “and to do so much good 
with a song? , Ah, master, if I live and prosper, 
many another sad heart shall bless this God-sent 
gift of mine.” 

She kept her word, and in later years hund¬ 
reds looked after her, and called her “ blessed.” 
But that was the first, and the last, and the only 
time that she sang in public, in the city of Paris. 
You guesq who it was. It was Jenny Lind. 
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Wax* Is there that 1ft worth the knowing? 

Where is the Joy which it profit* to gain ? 

Pal a is bat the shadow of pleasure 
Pleasure is but the shadow of pain. 

Then drink ot^ the goblet which quenches tho fever- 
The fever ttaht'n'mdderts the brain: 

Pain i* bat On shadow of plmaure, 

Pleasure is bat the shadow of pain. 

fche strong wrings of destiny hear us along 
ffpfcrU the vfild Sra^es of the ocean of life; 

We Struggle ini vain against the swift tide, 

Till we sink to the deep from the strife. 

Then drink of the goblet which quenches the fever- 
The fever that maddens the brain: 

Pain is but the shadow of pleasure, 

Pleasure is but the shadow of pain. 


Life is a longing, a constant budeavor 
To sloken ttia thirst of the soul. 

In the deep river we struggle .forever; 

But wo fail to attain to the goal. 

Then drink of the goblet which quenches the fever— 
•riie fever Which maddens the brain: 

Pain U but the shadow of pleasure, 

Pleasure ia put the shadow of pain. 

Why will wli strive on this turbulent ocean, 

Wheh hHJethe'e dark stream we nittj- rest? 

One draught from goblet witt quench the wild feytr, 
Aqd will kill this dull pain iu the breast. 

Then drink of the goblet Which quenches the fever— 
The fever which maddens the brain: 

Pain js bat? the; shackVw of pleftMire, 

Pleasure is but the shadow of pain. 
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I believe that few girls were ever more sys- \ was Roland Henderson now, an only child, with 
tematically petted and spoiled, from babyhood j a father worth five millions, people said. He 
upward, than was I, Alice Van Alstyne. In > seemed to be quite fond of me, and, if 1 managed 
looking back over my life, I am inclined to think j rightly, and was— 

that a really serious thought had never entered j But here my indignation got the better of me. 
my head until that morning, when Aunt Lavinia t I felt that I could listen po longer, and so, with 
summoned me to the library. My mother was \ a few unintelligible words, I hurriedly arose and 
such an invalid, that Aunt Lavinia, who boarded • left the room, my aunt’s remarks about ungrateful 
at a fashionable hotel not far away, seemed to feel \ girls—and poor thanks she got for taking an 
it her-duty to act the part of general overseer j interest in my welfare—following me up the 
in our family. I had noticed that when anything j stAirs. 

disagreeable was to be said or told, Aunt Lavinia • I reached my own room, locked and bolted the 
always came forward and offered her services. \ door, and threw myself on the lounge, sobbing. 
She never minced matters, either; and she did \ I think my tears were more on Aunt Lavinia’s 
not on this particular morning. J account than because of our misfortune. She 

Obeying her summons, I tripped gayly down \ seemed to possess the faculty of arousing all my 
the broad staircase of our elegant up - town i angry passions. I did not believe that my father 
residence, the long folds of my new French robe- j had really lost everything. Aunt Lavinia always 
de-chambre trailing over the stairs behind me. j looked on the dark side. That she should inter- 
Ilumming a little tune, I hurried along the hall, j fere so in my affairs made me furious. The idea 
where the high heels of my slippers made a sharp s of her suggesting that I should try and inveigle 
little clatter on the marble floor, and, pushing back 5 Roland Henderson into marrying me! My cheeks 
the heavy portieres, entered the library with a \ burned at the thought. Roland Henderson, 
smile on my lips. Jt.soon died away, however: ? of all persons! Why, we had played together 
Aunt Lavinia sat there with her most severe ex- since we were babies in long dresses; for we 
pression. She motioned me to a chair, and, with- were just of an age. He was like a brother 
out any preliminaries, she proceeded to inform me ' to me; but os to marrying him—I burst out 
that my father was a ruined man : that he had • laughing at the idea. There was a sudden knock 
failed, and gone all to pieces, and that I, sitting on my door. I opened it but the merest crack, 
there, decked out in all my finery, was little bet- ■ It might be Aunt Lavinia, come up to renew 
ter off than a beggar in the streets. Things would 5 hostilities; but it was the butler instead. He 
not be so bad, she continued, if my father was not f stood there, and delivered his message through 
going to give up everything to his creditors. For • the small opening: 

her part, she couldn’t see any sense in it. There > •* Mr. Henderson is in the drawing-room, and 

were the Smythes—they had failed three times, j would like to see you. He says he won’t detain 
“ and look,” she said, “at the style in which they \ you hut a moment, and ho is in a hurry.” 
live.” There was no use talking to Peter Van j “Tell him I will be right down,” I answered. 

Alstyne, though. He was always as stubborn as < I did not care for Roland: he ran in at all 

a mule, and never would take a word of advice, j hours of the day; but, nevertheless, I went to 
Here she paused for breath a moment, and then j the glass before descending, and surveyed my 
turned her batteries on me. j eyes somewhat anxiously, to see if traces of tears 

If I had had any sense, she went on, I would \ were visible. I stood there for some little time, 
have accepted Miles Pennoyer when I had the - gazing at myself with feelings of decided corn- 
opportunity, and now would he in a position to \ placency. My loose robe of soft white cashmere, 
help my family. I was twenty-one years old— ? bordered with swan’s-down, was distractingly 
old enough to be married, Bhe was sure-—and the \ becoming. Rich lace was at my throat and 
only thing left for me now was to make a good \ wrists. A diamond, worth a small fortune in 
match. I had lost my best chances. I was no • itself, sparkled on my hand, 
longer the daughter of a millionaire, but a poor \ “ Truly, you are an unusual-looking beggar," 

girl, who must improve every opportunity. There 1 I remarked to my reflected image. 
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Then I remembered that Roland was waiting, 
and hurried down. 

44 1 thought you were never coming,” he called 
out, impatiently. “ Father is waiting for me at 
the office, and I am in a teasing hurry. I want 
to know if you will go to ride with me this 
afternoon? But, dear me,” he said, his tone 
suddenly changing as he caught sight of me, 
“how magnificent you are this morning. Is 
that one of the new French gowns? I declare, 
Alice,” he continued, 44 you look like a princess 
just stepped out of some old painting.” 

44 Princess indeed ! ” I said, rather bitterly; 

44 you would have come nearer the mark had you 
said ‘beggar-maid.’” 

He left off gazing at my dress, and looked in 
my face with surprise. Then he came nearer. 

“Alice,” he said, “what is the matter? You 
have been crying. What does it mean?” 

44 1 don’t know,” I*said, “ what it all means my¬ 
self. I am afraid, though, that my father has had } 
some business-troubles, and, if what Aunt Lavinia j 
says is true, you will hear it soon enough.” j 

Roland gave a little start, os if suddenly recol- $ 
lecting something, and his round boyish face took J 
on an unusually sober expression. \ 

“ I am awfully sorry to hear it, Allic,” he \ 
said, earnestly. “ I hope it won’t prove very j 
serious. Whatever happens, though, remember 
you can always count on me. If I can ever do 
anything for you, or help in any way, you will 
let me know, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Roland,” I replied. “You would be 
the first one to whom I would go, if I were in 
any trouble: for you seem like a brother to me.” 

His whole face glowed at my words. 44 Now, 
don’t you forget that promise,” he said. Then 
he started up. “ I must be going. Will you ride 
this afternoon? Or don’t you care to go?” 

I was just about to refuse, when Aunt Lavinia 
came rustling into the room. She fairly beamed 
on Roland, and asked after his “dear mother” 
with an air of the most intense interest in that 
good lady’s welfare. 

Roland assured her that bis mother was quite 
well, and then added—and I felt like choking 
him for doing it—that he had just run in to see 
if I would ride with him that afternoon. 

44 Qo, my child, by all means; the fresh air 
will do you good,” said Aunt Lavinia, looking 
at me sweetly, though I imagined there was also 
a certain significance in her glance. “Your 
mother is much better to-day, and is now sleep¬ 
ing nicely. I will remain and look after her.” 

I longed to reftise. But still I stood in a little 
wholesome awe of Aunt Lavinia’s tongue, and 
the thought of the lecture which would follow, 
Vol. LXXXVI.—26. 


as soon as Roland had departed, decided me. I 
meekly accepted the invitation, and Aunt Lavinia 
smiled on us both with an approving air. 

I noticed that Roland looked unusually grave 
as we started towards the park that afternoon. 

44 Have you heard anything?” I asked, anx¬ 
iously. 

He nodded, but did not look at me. 

44 Then my father has failed ?” 

44 Yes, Alice, I am afraid he has; but it was 
not his fault. He means that no one shall lose 
by him, either; he has turned everything over 
to his creditors. It is a thoroughly honorable 
failure. There are not many men, nowadays, 
like your father, Alice.” 

My face quite glowed at this praise. 

44 1 don’t think I shall mind it so much now,” 
I said. 

Roland shook his head gravely. 

44 1 am afraid you will mind it,” he said. 44 It 
is always hard for a girl brought up as you have 
been. I wish it had not happened just now. 
My father and several other business-men went 
to your fnther, and offered to lend him money; 
but he would not take it. I don’t exactly under¬ 
stand why he refused, but I suppose he knew 
best.” 

“ How good of them,” I exclaimed. 44 1 thought, 
when people failed, their* friends all forsook 
them; but it seems quite the reverse with us.” 

44 Your real true friends will never forsake 
yon, no matter what happens,” remarked Roland. 
And blushing, he went on, speaking very fast. 

! 44 You are the prettiest, and sweetest, and best 
| girl I ever knew. My mother thinks so, too. 

\ She is awftilly fond of you. I say, Alice: if 
\ you are going to play the part of the ‘beggar- 
J maid,’ I wish you’d let me be that—what’s his 
\ name?—‘King Cophetua.’” 
j “What?” I exclaimed, gazing at him in utter 
> bewilderment. Then his meaning suddenly 
\ flashed across me, and I fairly gasped. 

| 44 Why, Roland!” I said. 44 Do you mean— 

| do you mean—that?” 

44 Yes,” said Roland, very decidedly, “ I do.” 

I shook my head, and said: 44 1 think far too 
much of you to accept that which you so gener¬ 
ously offer. We shall always be the very best of 
friends; but we can never be anything else.” 

“ I don’t see why, Alice,” said Roland, greatly 
discomfited. 44 1 think more of you than of any 
girl I ever saw.” 

“ Perhaps you do, Roland; but, some time or 
other, you will see sonie girl for whom you will 
care a thousand times more than you do for me. 
Why, we are just like brother and sister. I 
want you to answer one question: Did the idea 
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of our being anything more than good friends j However, making “a creditable match” waa 
enter your head until to-day?” j the last thing in my thoughts. I had, privately, 

“Well—no,” said Roland, candidly; “I can-j n grand plan for mending the fortunes of the 
not say that it did.” family, and placing the name of Van Alstyne 

“I was sure of it,” I continued. “You were j on the “roll of fame.” I fitted up a little studio 
wild to help us, and so, because you were fond j in the top of the house, and hunted up my 
of me, and because your mother liked me, you j neglected box of water-colors. Alas! for my 
thought you would settle all my difficulties in j ambitious hopes, however. Before I had done 
this summary manner. But you see, Roland, it { more than touch up the tail-feathers of a vei^r 
would not do at all. You know how much I j shaky and disreputable-looking stork, our one 
think of you, and always have; but still, when \ maid fell ill, and I was obliged to descend from 
I imagine you as my lover, why, then—” ! high art to the. basement. 

I tried to keep a sober face, but the corners j I had a struggle at firsf-; but perseverance and 
of ray mouth would go up, and all at once we j a good cook-book triumphed, and my success in 
both burst out laughing, and made regular j the culinary line astonished everyone—myself 
spectacles of ourselves, I fear, to the evident \ most of all. 

disgust of the Smjthe girls, who happened to be i Somewhat encouraged, I next turned my atten- 
passing, just then, in their phaeton. \ tion to the sewing-room: for,my sister Amy was 

“ I suppose you are right, Alice,” said Roland, j sadly in need of a school-outfit. 1 must confess 
after he had recovered himself. “Still, 1 am j that I wasted quantities of dpth at first; but I 
awfully disappointed: for I had everything { really thiuk 1 possessed a talent for needlework: 
arranged in the jolliest way. I am going abroad ;■ for, after I onco got fairly started, I had little 
before long, and 1 meant to take you with me, trouble. It was a proud day for me when I 
and we would have had the gayest of times.” j appeared iu a very creditable dress, which I had 
“No, we would not,” I returned; “for 1 could J ripped up. turned, and made over, all myself, 
not go and leave mamma just at this time. 1 J Aunt Lavinia used to groan continually over 
shall have to stay at home, and learn how to ‘ what she called my “degrading occupations.” 
make over my dresses, and clean my gloves, < “ For pity’s sake, Alice, do not go around 

and grow into a stupid old maid.” < telling everyone that you made that dress.” she 

“ I would like to see you doing such a thing,” j said. “ It is bad enough that you have to do 
said Roland, indignantly. “The right 4 King \ such things—a girl brought up as you were.” 
Cophetua’ will yet come along.” j “I shall tell, if I wish to, Aunt Lavinia,” 

I have always looked back on that day as one j I replied; for I hod grown very independent 
of the eras in my life. I then turned the leaf < of late. “ I am proud of it, and am proud of 
on which was written the gay careless records j everything else I have learned to do. Less than a 
of my happy girlhood, and commenced to be a j year ago, I was a spoiled petted good-for-nothing 
woman in sad, sober earnest.. !; girl; and when I think how much 1 have 

My father gave up everything to his creditors, \ learned, it makes me think that now I am really 
and began life once more at the bottom of the ■ of some use in the world, and I look on my 
ladder. My brother Tom came home from col-1 fat her* s failure as the best thing that ever 
lege, and went to work. Our house and its j happened to me.” 

rich furnishings were all that remained to us; “Good for you, Alice,” said a voice in the 

from the wreck. It was far too large and fine ■ doorway; and, turning hastily, 1 saw Roland, 

for us, in our altered circumstances, and we J who had entered just in time to hear my closing 
moved into a much smaller one in the same • sentence. He went on to say that he had come 
neighborhood, and rented ours to “those odious S to bid us good-bye, as he was all ready to set out 
Smythes,” as Aunt Lavinia called them, pur 5 on his iong-talked-of foreign tour. Aunt Lavinia 
friends continued to call on us, and I could not j withdrew at once, with an air of great consider- 

see but what I had as many invitations as ? ation, leaving us to say farewell in private, 

formerly, though I could not accept them all. Roland was in great spirits over the pleasures 

“ It is blood and family which tell, after all,” before him*. “ I wish yofi were going wiih me, 

my aunt remarked, proudly. “There is not an : though,” he said, impulsively, pausing in the 

older or better-connected family in the city than j midst of a glowing description of some of the 

the Van ALstynes—and everyone knows it. I | places he meant to visit. “ I tell you what, 
am not sure, Alice, but what yon may make j Alice,” he went on, “ Lam going to be gone three 
a creditable match, after all, if you are careful ! years, and I am going everywhere, and will see 
and manage your cards well,” { everything. Now, if, during that time, I come 
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across a girl who is prettier or sweeter than you, 

1 shall lose my heart, of course. But if I do 
not—and I hardly think I will—I am coming 
home, and am going to marry you, whether you 
will or no. You are not to go on working like 
this all the rest of your life.” 

“Thank you, my kindly sir,” said I, dropping 
him a little courtesy. “But suppose the right 
‘King Cophetua’ should come along, the one you 
spoke of, during your absence—what Lhen?” 

Boland’s face fell. 

“ I had quite forgotten that,” said he. “ I do 
not like it, either. See bore, Alice Van Alstyne: 
if you dare to get married while I am gone, 
I will never forgive you, and won’t give you 
& sign of a wedding-present. Whoever you 
marry, I want to look him over first, and see 
whether he will do, you know. I say, Alice— 
suppose you let me select him. I am going to 
stay longer in England than anywhere else, and 
1 have letters to some of those regularly swell 
nabobs over there. I will select the best one 
1 can find: he shall be rich, handsome, and have 
a title, and a castle, and a coal-black Bleed, like 
the heroes in the story-books, and I will bring 
him back with me, if I have to kidnap him and 
smuggle him over. Of course, he will adore you 
the moment he sees you; and then you will go 
to Englaud and be ‘my lady,’ and live in his 
castle, on strawberries and cream, for the rest of 
your days. How does the prospect suit you, i'air 
‘beggar-maid’?” 

“It is charming,” I replied. “I can ask for 
nothing more. Be sure you don’t forget it.” 

We went on laughing and joking, and it was 
not until I heard the front-door slam, and realized 
that Roland had actually gone, that I began to 
feel how much I should miss him. I think there 
were a few tell-tale drops in my eyes when Aunt 
lavinia came in. I hurriedly brushed them 
away; but sbe had seen them, and appeared 
much gratified at the Bight. 

I had a number of bright entertaining letters 
from Roland at first; but these gradually grew 
few and far between. He never was muoh of a 
correspondent, and I expect the same fault could 
be laid at my door, for I had so much to do that 
there was very little time left for writing. I led 
a rather peculiar life, in fact: I seemed, all the 
time, to be two persons in one; and was continu¬ 
ally asking myself which was really I, after the 
manner of the little old woman who fell asleep 
on the king’s highway. 

Sometimes I might have been seen, enveloped 
in a large kitchen-apron, busily engaged in mak¬ 
ing the dessert for dinner, or stirring up a cake. 
Shortly after, arrayed in silks ant satins, I would 


be floating in the intricate figures of the german, 
or promenading up and down “ marble balls,” on 
the arm of a millionaire. I had so many cast-off 
ball-dresses — relics of past grandeur — and I 
developed such a knack at making over old 
things as good as new, that I seldom found myself 
iu the uncomfortable position occupied by “ Miss 
Flora McFliinsey.” I must confess that, on one 
or two occasions, I had wliat Aunt Lavinia 
termed “ opportunities of bettering myself,” but 
I neglected to improve them, to the great disgust 
of my worthy relative. 

The weeks and months rolled by, and one day 
my aunt, who bad evidently been doing an arith¬ 
metical problem in her head, suddenly held up 
her hands in horror. 

“Alice Van Alstyne!” she exclaimed. “You 
are very nearly twenty-five years old—an old 
maid—and you refused Martiu Leffingwell only 
last week, when he could have given you an 
elegant home, and everything in the world. I 
declare, sometimes I doubt whether you have good 
common sense. Here is Amy, almost sixteen. 
She will be coming out very soon, and then you 
will have to take a back seat, let me tell you. I 
shall sec that she docs not throw away her oppor¬ 
tunities, as you have done.” 

One day, after we had been having an unusu¬ 
ally animated discussion, the bell rang, and, 
knowing that our one maid was very hard of 
hearing, I ran to open the door myself. There 
stood Roland, dressed in a suit of most hideous 
plaid, though it was quite the correct thing in 
England, he assured me. With the exception of 
a really creditable mustache and a few English 
expressions, he was the same old Roland, and so 
glad was I to see him that I rushed straight into 
his arms, and gave him a right sisterly welcome. 
As I was leading him into the parlor, I happened 
to glance upwards and discovered Aunt Lavinia, 
who had been stretching her neck over the ban¬ 
nisters to discover who the visitor might be. 
She was beaming down on us, with a countenance 
that fairly glowed with delight. 1 hurriedly 
closed the parlor-door, for fear she would come 
tumbling down the stairs with her hands 
extended, crying: “Bless you, my children, 
bless you!” 

The first thing Roland did was to catch me by 
the shoulders, and hold me off at arm’s-length. 

“’Pon my word, Alice,” he said, “you have 
not changed one particle; or, if you have, it has 
been to grow prettier. He will find you simply 
irresistible.” 

<‘And who is be, if you please?” I demanded. 

“Why, * King Cophetua,’ of course. I found 
him, and—oh, Alice, isn’t it jolly? We’re going 
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to he brother and sister after all!” And he; eyes on him. Then we will have a double 
canglit hold of my hands, and began waltzing me { wedding, and all go abroad together: 
around the room. \ ‘There’s nothing half 00 sweet in life 

“Do behave yourself, you absurd boy!” As love’s young dream ’ ” 

cried, breathlessly. “ Sit down in that chair, < As he broke into the song, he got up, and 
and stop your nonsense, and tell me what you \ began to prance around the parlor in a most 
mean.” \ extraordinary manner. 

“Don’t push me, and I will,” he replied. ) “Roland, Roland, do be quiet,” I cried, “or 
“ You must treat me with more respect in the \ Aunt Lavinia will be in here.” 
future, for—prepare yourself now: it will be a J He calmed down at the mention of ibis fearftil 
blow, and you must try and bear up under it— ) possibility, and resumed his seat. Then I pro- 
I am engaged.” \ cecded to cruelly crush all his fond hopes by 

“ Roland Henderson ! Are you telling me the \ assuring him that he kntw no more about match- 
truth ? Show me her picture this instant, or I j making than an infant. 

won’t believe a word of it.” i “ You ought to have taken a few lessons, if 

He at once produced a little velvet case, and, > you wanted to be successful,” I wont on. “ If 

opening it, showed me the portrait of a fresh-faced j you had never mentioned your friend to me, and 
English girl, with large dark eyes and an exceed- > l had met him at your house as if by accident, 
ingly sweet expression. \ and if he is the paragon you have painted him, 

I had my doubts, at first, as to whether Roland j I might possibly have lost my heart; but now it 
was really engaged to her; but he insisted that > w out of the question. Why, I would not meet 
he was, and that he meant to marry her in the j him for anything, knowing that you have been 
fall: and he chanted her praises to such an < telling him all sorts of things about me. You 

extent that I was fain to believe him at last, and i need not invite him over on my account. I will 

to bestow upon him my most sincere congratula- I promise to love his sister for your sake; but that 
tions. \ is where I draw the line.” 

“ I tell you what, Alice, if you could only hear j Roland looked at me ruefblly. 
her sing, and see her waltz, you would not l “ You are the most ungratefhl girl I ever saw,” 
wonder I fell in love with her,” he said, earn- he said. “ Here I have found the second-best 
estly. “And as for lawn-tennis, why, she can j fellow in the world—of course, I come in as 
beat me every time, and I am not such a poor! number one—and you refuse to have anything 
player, either. Her name is Edwina—Miss! to do with him. Well, such is life! I thought 
Edwina Roslyn, of Morley Park, Kent. Sounds i my mustache was going to be black, but you 
well, doesn’t it? It is her brother who is coming \ see it has only turned out a pale straw-color, 
over here to marry you. He said he would be j I have been doomed to disappointments from 
here some time during the summer, and I want j my youth upward. I’m getting used to them 
you to have some stunning gowns all ready to $ now. I suppose you will refhse this, too,” and 
wear then. He is the only fellow I ever saw j he tossed a small box into my lap, which con- 
who was good enough for you,” he continued, j tained an exquisite little ring—cat’s-eyes, sur- 
with a perfectly sober countenance. “The great j rounded by diamonds—that he had brought me 
objection is his being a younger son. nis brother, ! from Paris. 

Sir Roslyn Roslyn, came in for the estate and } When Roland took his departure, Aunt Lavinia 
title. It is a shame, too, for he does not amount \ met me at the head of the stairs, 
to anything—a confirmed invalid; though that is S “ My dearest child,” said she, folding me in 

rather a recommendation, on the whole: for if; a warm embrace, “ may your fature be a very 

anything should happen to him, why, we shall \ happy one. My blessing will always go with 
have to bear up under it, and you will then be 5 > you, wherever you may be.” Here she caught 
‘Lady Roslyn, of Morley Park.’ Doesn’t it < sight of the ring. “May I see it, my dear?” 
sound fine?” < she asked, taking my hand, and adjusting her 

“ You speak as if it were a settled thing,” j eye-glasses to examine it more closely, 
said I. < “What an odd and unique arrangement! But 

“Oh, it’s as good as settled,” said Roland, {—ah—is it not rather a peculiar selection? I 
coolly. “ I showed him your picture, and sang < should have thought he would have given you 
your praises, until he was more than half in love j a diamond solitaire.” 

with you before I left. He is so handsome, and g “ Oh! I suppose he gave that to the other 

manly, and so altogether correct in every way, : girl,” I said, carelessly. 

what you will lose your heart the moment you set ] “ What other ^jirl? Of whom are you speak- 
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ing?” said my aunt, still bolding my band, and j felt as young as any of us, and bad Joined in all 
gazing at me earnestly. j our frolics. 

“ Why, of Miss Roslyn, the English girl, to j “ Just wait until you see him,” replied Roland, 
whom Roland is engaged.” \ to all our objections. “And then, instead of 

Aunt Lavinia dropped my hand as if it had 1 making a fuss, you will say ‘ Why didn’t you ask 
been a hot coal, and stared blankly at me for ! him before?' ” 

a moment. Then she turned, and entered the \ He left shortly after, to meet his friend, as they 
sitting-room without a word. For the first and \ proposed taking a little trip up into the Adiron- 
only time in her life she was struck Bpeechlees. ' dacks, before returning to the lake. 

Roland and I fell back into our old ways. He \ It was decidedly lonesome after his departure, 
was as attentive as ever, and, had it not been i for he was always the life of everything. At 
that a great part of his conversation was about J last, Nettie and I began to long for his return, 
the charms and accomplishments of Miss Edwina ' even if he was to be accompanied by the unwel- 
Roslyn, I should hardly have known that he had \ come Canadian stranger. 

been away. Of her wonderful brother he seldom \ He had been absent about a week, 1 think, 
spoke. One day, he told me he had just received \ when one night Nettie and I, who were sleeping 
a letter from him, saying he would not be able ' together in one of the rear chambers of the 
to visit America this summer, as the delicate > pretty little cottage, were suddenly awakened, 
health of his elder brother did not admit of his ? both at once, by some mysterious and decidedly 
leaving home. Roland appeared greatly dejected * unusual noise. We sat up in bed to listen. All 
over the intelligence, and declared he would \ at once, Nettie, who was a great coward, clutched 
abjure match-making in the future. ? my arm with a trembling hand. 

Shortly after this, Mrs. Henderson gave me? “Oh! Alice,” she whispered, “ someone is try- 
a very cordial invitation to spend part of the \ ing to get in that front window. You know the 
summer with her at her cottage on Lake George. ■ fastening is broken. They are after auntie’s 
Her niece—Nettie Parker, a great friend of mine j diamonds, I know. I told her not to bring them 
—was to be there, and, as my mother was much ; up here. Oh! what shall we do? I never was 
better, and was anxious for me to go, I concluded : so frightened in my life.” 
to accept the invitation. I had to exercise all j “Hush!” 1 said. “Do you hear anything 
my powers of planning and contriving to get? now?” 

together a respectable wardrobe for the summer: i We fairly held our breaths to listen. Yes, 
for by this time my original wardrobe had been f there it was again—a sound as of someone work- 
pretty thoroughly exhausted, having been made j ing at the front window. 

over and over a dozen times. But my genius j I broke from her trembling grasp, and slid 
rose to the occasion. My traveling-dress, of \ noiselessly out of bed. 

heavy olive-green mummy-cloth, bad once served j “Oh! Alice, what are you going to do?” she 
as library-portiferes. My silk turban was con- j asked, in alarm. ^ 

structed from the lining of an old sofa-pillow, j “ Keep quiet,” I said, slipping hurriedly into 
My pretty Persian-looking wrap—I almost blush > my blue wrapper. “ There is someone trying to 
to tell this—was made from our old dining-room j get into the house, and I am going to steal along 
table-spread. Still, the effect was good, and \ the back hall and rouse the servants before any 
I could not see but what I looked as well in j harm can be done.” 

these decidedly original garments as if I bad [ “Oh! don’t, Alice—please don’t,” pleaded 
spent several thousand dollars, as I once used \ Nettie. But when she found I was determined 
to do, for a summer-wardrobe. \ to go, she insisted upon my taking her umbrella 

I know I never enjoyed myself more than I \ as a weapon of defense, 
did that summer: the drives we took, the rows \ Thus equipped, I softly opened the door, and 
on that loveliest of lakes, the hops at the Fort \ stole out into the dark hall. I had not thought 
William Henry Hotel—even the mild flirtations ; of putting on my slippers, so great had been my 
that Nettie and I indulged in—are among the ? haste, and the waxed floor sent a chili all through 
pleasantest memories of my life. We were ; me as I stole along in my bare feet, 
enjoying ourselves so thoroughly, that we felt > After feeling my way for a short distance, I 
quite put out when Roland announced that an l paused for a moment, and listened again. The 
old school-friend of his—Mr. Howard Holbrook, i house was as silent as the grave. The thought 
a young Canadian—was coming to make him a flashed across me: “ Suppose Nettie and I had 
visit. We dreaded to liAve a stranger break in i imagined it all—suppose we had been awakened 
upon our little quartette: for Mrs. Henderson \ by some noise outside the house, and that I was 
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about to waken William for nothing?” I pic- j 
tured the laugh at our expense the next morn- j 
ing, and then I determined to reconnoitre a little \ 
before giving the alarm. I turned, and groped \ 
my way along the passage, pushed back the \ 
portifcres, and entered the front hall. Here I \ 
paused in dismay, for a cool wind came blowing i 
in upon me from somewhere, and there, by the | 
dim light which came through the curtained j 
doorway, I saw that the parlor-window was \ 
open. 

We had not been mistaken. Someone was in \ 
the house. I felt my hair slowly rising on my \ 
head as I stood there, afraid to move from the \ 
spot for fear of running into the burglar in the < 
dark. The beating of my heart seemed loud 
enough to arouse the house. Suddenly I heard a j 
little clicking sound. Someone was cocking a \ 
revolver, I decided. My last hour was plainly at j 
hand. The sound broke the spell, however, for $ 
I gave a muffled cry, just as the flame of a little jj 
'parlor-match flashed up, and a dark figure moved \ 
forward and lighted the hall-gas. I stood there j 
motionless, quite incapable of moving, though I \ 
saw before me Roland and a strange young man. / 
They both gazed at me for a moment in an odd J 
way, as if doubting whether 1 were a creature of '< 


flesh and blood. > 

“ Why, Alice!” cried Roland, at last. “ Is it j 
you?” j 

The moment he spoke, I gave n little gasp, j 
dropped the umbrella, and fled, never stopping \ 
until I reached my room, where I hurst open the j 
door, rushed in, and fell upon the bed, nearly \ 
fainting. j 

Nettie began to scream at the top of her voice. \ 

The whole Ijousc was arousecT. Mrs. Henderson j 

rushed to our rescue. There was a great com- j 
motion for a time, and then explanations followed j 
thick and fast. Roland and his friend had been j 
delayed by a late train, and reached the lake late j 
at night. They had decided, however, to take { 
Advantage of the broken window-fastening, in j 
order to surprise us the next morning at break- ! 
fast. I think the . result of this experiment was j 
quite as surprising to them as to us. \ 

I utterly disgraced myself by going into \ 
hysterics, and it was several hours before the j 
house settled down once more. { 

“Oh! Nettie,” I sobbed, between my fits of> 
laughter, when I thought of the absurdity of the \ 


thing, “think how I looked in that blue flannel J 
dressing-gown, with my hair all streaming down j 
my back, and my bare feet. I don’t mind ] 
Roland ; but I will never face that strange young j 
man again, as long as I live.” < 

1 persisted in my determination for nearly two \ 


» » 

days. Then I concluded that I was behaving 
rather childishly, for one of my years, and as 
there was to be a hop at the Fort William Henry. 

I decided I would go. I arrayed myself in my 
most bewitching white costume—it had been 
made over three times—and, during the course 
of the evening, was presented by Roland to bis 
Canadian friend, Mr. Howard Holbrook. Having 
made up my mind to thoroughly dislike the afore¬ 
said gentleman, of course 1 did just the opposite, 
and in a few days we were the best of friends. 
Roland, however, was simply outrageous from 
this time on. He would burst out laughing at 
most unseasonable times and places. W r hcn asked 
the cause of his merriment, he invariably replied: 
“ Nothing.” Once I took him aside, and asked 
him privately if I had looked so very dreadful 
on that never-to-be-lorgotten night. 

“ Dreadful ?” said he. “ W r hy, I never saw 
you look so pretty. Holbrook told me afterwards 
that he thought At first you were a vision, an 
angel, or something of that sort—he did, pon 
honor. You stobd there, your pretty hair all 
floating around you, as pale as a ghost, with 
your eyes looking so big and brown—I tell you 
what, you regularly took my breath away. I 
didn’t recover until my eyes fell on that old 
umbrella, and then—” 

Here Roland burst out into one of his idiotic 
laughing-spells, and I could get nothing more out 
of him. 

At the beginning of my acquaintance with Mr. 
Howard Holbrook, I had decided he was hand¬ 
some. It was not long before I discovered that he 
was interesting as well. We grew to know each 
other l>etter and better every day. The weeks 
rolled by, and I felt ns if I were in a blissful dream 
—a dream which lasted until my twenty-fifth 
birthday, which occurred during my visit. 

On that eventful occasion, I made the great 
discovery of my life; for, when Mr. Howard 
Holbrook joined me in a stroll after dinner, and 
asked me to be his wife, I awoke from my dream 
to the fact that I loved him with my whole heart. 

We sat down on a little mound near the lake, 
after this most astounding discovery, and the 
conviction gradually stole upon us that we were 
the two happiest people in the world. We wore 
not left long to our blissful solitude, however. 
There was a great crashing of underbrush, a 
loud coughing, and then RoUnd appeared upon 
the scene, his blue eyes fairly dancing with fun. 

“Done it, Howard?” he inquired, elegantly. 
“ But of course you have—one look at your two 
faces is enough. I can tell now, can’t I ? How 
glad I am that I have lived to see this day. 
I declare, I thought you never would fix things 
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up; ami I know I could not have kept it much 
longer.” 

Then he came nearer, drew down bis tyce, 
made a profound bow, and said: 

“ Miss Van Alstyne, allow me to present to 
you his majesty, ‘King Cophetua’—in other 
words, Mr. Howard Holbrook Roslyn, of Morley 
Park, Kent. What do you think of my match¬ 
making now?” he chuckled, as he saw my look 
of amazement. 

“ Oh, you could never fall in love with him,” 
he continued, beginning a kind of triumphal 
dance uround us. “1 had better take some 
lessons, had 1? How do you feel now, Miss 
Independence?” Then he stopped suddenly in 
the midst of his extraordinary gyrations, and 
opened his arms wide. 

“ Sister, come and embrace me,” he cried. 

“ Howard Holbrook,” said 1, sternly, “is this 
true?” 

“I am afraid it is,” said my lover; “but 
Roland insisted upon it, and at last I gave way 
to bis persuasions. You will forgive me, will 
you not?” 

lie gazed anxiously, even nervously, into my 
face. 

“Only on one condition,” I said, finally. 

“Name it,” he returned, eagerly. 

“ That you will catch that miserable boy oyer 
there, bring him to me, and hold him, while I 
administer the punishment he so richly deserves. 
It has been a number of yeans giaoQ he has bad 
his ears soundly boxed, though wexyr ’a the time 
he has needed it.” 


$ Roland immediately dodged behind a tree, and 
: a great chase ensued. But the culprit was finally 
captured and brought to ipe, panting. 

“ Let me off this time, Alice,” he begged, 
“and I will give you a lovely present—I will, 

; honestly. It is your birthday-present, and is in 
my pocket this minute.” 

“ Will you promise never to do so any more?” 

; I demanded. 

“ Never, os long as I live,” he said, meekly. 
} Then he added, saucily: “ How many others do 
l you mean to marry, so as to give me a chance?” 

| “ You are incorrigible,” I cried, blushing 

< l furiously. “ You may go.” 

J He throw an elegantly-bound book in my lap, 
| and hurried away, liis peals of laughter making 
\ the woods ring. 

| I examined my present with interest. It was 
j a sumptuous edition of Tennyson’s poems. A 
(handsome book-mark caused it to open at “The 
\ Beggar-Maid.” I gave one look, and blushed 

I < tip. to the roots of my hair: for 1 found certain 
s alterations bad been made to suit the occasion; 
sand this is what I read: 

*She started on her midnight raid, 

Sho Was Worn fill r titan words can say: 

. Barefooted cam* the beggar-maid 
Before tho Cophetua/’ 

Nevertheless, all Rolando plans were carried 
< out. We had the double wedding, and, not long 
\ after, my husband came into the estate and title; 

: and now Aunt Lavinia never lets an opportunity 
slip of alluding to “My niece, Lady Roslyn, of 
\ Morley Park.” 


A SUMMER’S DREAM. 

BY E M E L INE. 


*Tw.\ 6 a snmmerN dream, as pure and bright 
As the fleecy cloud* to soft and light, 

Which float and float till they fade and blend. 
And fairer tints to tho blue skies leud. 

But dreams must end. One wakes at last. 
And gropes in vain for the treasured past. 

All, clouds and dreams both fade away: 

They form but part of a summer's day. 

Twas a summer’s dream; but often yet. 
When I’ve been trying in vain to forgot, 

A snatch of song, with a sad refrain, 

The old-tirae vision brings pack again* 

For music comes to tho heart of man, 

And plays on the strings os naught elso Cun, 
And wakens the sorrows of long ago 
With its plaintive moaning*, soft and low. 

*Twns a summer’s dream; but just at eve, 
When shadows their hiding-places leave, 

And hasten to shut out the light of day, 

Theu memory o’er my heart holds sway. 


For there’s magic in the twilight honr, 

And the calm deep stillness has a power 
To bring up the past—so fresh and door 
It makes one start, it seems so near. 

*Twas a summer’s dream, too fair to stay; 

But my heart rebelled a* it passed away. 

I looked for sunshine and clear blue skies, 

But storm-clouds darkened ray hoping eyes. 

I was young, and thought that each glad hour, 
So filled with love’s mysterious |>ower. 

Would yield, as it (dipped into the past. 

To hours each happier than the last. 

Twas a summer’s dream. I woke one day 
And mourned for the brightness passed away. 
Forget I could not. Yot now I know, 

In opite of the heartache and the woo, 

That if I could live that summer o’er, 

I’d dream that sweet bright dream once more. 
Oh ! gladly I’d bear the after-pain. 

If l could hut live thoso days again. 
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BT SABAH P. E. HATHORNE. 


A tall young man, in a dark-gray ulster, 
stood on the platform of the rear car at Portland, 
Maine, when the train for Bangor began to move 
out of the depot. 

A fussy middle-aged woman, clad in every 
shade of red, from her hat down to her gaiters, 
and holding in her outstretched hand a pair of 
red mittens, came hurrying up to the track. 

“ Would you give these mittens to a young lady 
in the rear car ?” she asked. 

Our hero looked doubtful. 

44 You can’t fail to find her: rear car, dressed 
in dark-green, initial-pin H,” insisted the worthy 
lady; and, as the cars were backing out, he found 
himself in possession of the mittens. 

With a good-humored nod, he tucked them in 
one of his capacious pockets, looked into the 
car, and saw a tall graceful girl in a bewitching 
Mother Hubbard and jaunty Ultle cap with 
drooping plume, all of dash^grecBi The initial- 
pin was not visible. ffcrt this was feasily ex- t 
plicable: for a creatny’ flttk handkerchief was 
loosely knotted aifciiad her delicate throat, 
conccaliug it. 

Her face was turned from him; but the profile 
was as perfect as a Greek statue. She was nod¬ 
ding and smiling to some one outside—probably 
that ridiculous woman in red. 

44 1 will go into the smoking-car and enjoy a 
cigar, before presenting the mittens,” he said: 
44 there is plenty of time.” 

In the Bmoking-car he met Ned Chambers, an 
old chum at the University. The moments sped 
on so quickly in recalling old times, that dark¬ 
ness was settling over tho autumn landscape, 

and the lights of D-, their destination, were 

beginning to flash in the distance, before he 
thought of the mittens. 

Flinging away his last cigar, he sought the 
rear car. There was no one in it but a few 
gentlemen, and two ancient ladies with a poodle. 
Hastily he traversed the whole length of the 
train, but the “goddess in green,” as he mentally 
styled her, had vanished. Nor could the con¬ 
ductor remember the young lady. Mortified and 
annoyed, our hero sank into the nearest scat, 
and drew the offending articles from his pocket, 
to look at them. Really, they were quite dainty 
little affairs. But what was this ? Surely, there 
was something in that one. His brown hands 
(424) 


f trembled as he drew forth a bit of twisted paper 
\ and a small wallet of Russia leather. The paper 
\ contained these words: 

“ Helena, 

I can’t come over; but don’t forget the 
C. H. Write soon to your devoted 

Lxnxik.” 

Helena! What a pretty name. But who waa 
Lennie? Some popinjay of a sebool-boy, he said 
to himself. But a second look at the band writing 
assured him that it was a purely feminine chirog- 
raphy. As for the wallet, it contained a dozen 
crisp ten-dollar bills and some silver change. 

Visions of a helpless young girl in a strange 
city, and alas! without money and without friends, 
haunted Ralph Shepherd for many a day, after 
that. He advertised far and near, but without 
avail; and, feeling very much like a pickpocket, he 
deposited the money, at last, in the nearest savings- 
bank,-and gave up the hunt. 

The poor little mittens, meantime, were worn 
qdftdUliiin by the frequent handling he gave 
thehr " Somehow, he was always taking them 
out of thoid«rwer, to look at them; and he never 
saw tbenf4rMtetR thinking of his 44 goddess,” as 
he still'fc&Alfti-Mr. After awhile, he grew morbid 
on the sutyeet. He feared to read articles beaded 
44 Found DfwT’jn the Herald, dreading to hear 
of that pool* girl driven to despair. 

The Shephenis lived in the country, where 
Mr. Shepherd had extensive business-interests; 
but Ralph drove into the town daily, where he 
had opened a law-office. ^ 

44 Ralph,” said his fatlmr, one morning, at the 
breakfast-table, 44 1 believe you left all your 
ambition at Cambridge. You are now a member 
of the bar, but you seem to take no interest in 
the law at all.” 

44 It is all that horrid studying,” said his 
mother, from behind the coffee-urn. 44 He needs 
amusement and rest. Take Beppo and your gun, 
and go out hunting, Ralph, as you used, and leave 
your law-office fo itself for a week or so. Or 
why not go fiver to the mills with your father?” 

Mr. Shepherd smiled approvingly. How often 
he had wished that his only son would take some 
■ interest in his lumbering-business. But the whirr 
j of the wheels, the rush of the waters, and the 
\ odor of sawdust, had no charms for Ralph. 
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44 Go up the river, and see Mother Dawson, j 
near the Run,” said his pert sister Ella. “She \ 
is always at law with somebody—you might get J 
a case.” i 

“ Yes,” ventured Alice, the younger and favor¬ 
ite sister. “And, by-the-bye, a charming girl, j 
1 hear, is staying with her; and the poor thing j 
must be so lonesome: perhaps,” with a saucy ! 
look at her brother, “she might become a client.” 

“What’s her name?” asked Ralph, indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“ Helena Rolston, I believe.” 

Ralph gave a visible start. 

Papa and mamma Shepherd, as they saw his 
start, exchanged glances. Ralph was in love, 
they said to themselves. 

But the autumn rains had now set in, and for <' 
the next week it poured a deluge. Ralph was > 
necessarily a prisoner in his father’s house all j 
this time. He often found himself, in the inter- j 
val, wondering if the young girl at Mrs. Dawson's \ 
could be the Helena of the note. The names were | 
certainly similar. But then, how absurd the idea. $ 
Were there not hundreds of Helenas? At last, > 
one day, the rain mitigated a little, and Ralph, > 
fretted at his long confinement, said he would take j 
his boat, and have a good row up the stream. “ I l 
may even look in at Mrs. Dawson’s,” he said. In j 
vain his mother remonstrated, saying that the \ 
rains had flooded the river. With a light laugh l 
and a kiss, he went out, declaring: 44 There is no < 
danger—at least for me, mamma dear; and I shall : 
die if I stay cooped up here any longer.” < 

To return, in the meanwhile, to the owner of 
those miserable mittens. When Lena Rolston j 
found they were not in her pocket, with their j 
precious contents, she supposed her pocket had \ 
been picked. As nothing could be done, she made j 
the best of it, and enjoyed her ride: for pleasures 
were not very plentiful in her life. She got out 
before Ralph: her destination being a mere \ 
country-side station, near which her aunt lived. < 
She was an orphan, not exactly poor, but unloved 
and lonely. Since her father’s death, some four 
years ago, she had completed t he semi nary-course 
at a well-kuown boarding-school, and, finding a ? 
home with her step-mother rather uncongenial, 
had accepted the invitation of the great-aunt, j 
whom she faintly remembered as a grandmotherly j 
sort of a person. j 

Mrs. Dawson folded the motherless girl in her 
weak arms, as Lena entered the door, in the j 
dull-gray of a winter twilight, and welcomed the j 
poor child with tender words and kisses. j 

44 I need you so. I knew you would come,” j 
was all the old lady said. But Lena felt the 
welcome to be sincere. I 


With the young girl came sunshine into that 
dull house. Lena threw open every blind, aired 
and dusted the rooms, burnished the old silver, 
hunted up some quaint china, and “turned,” her 
aunt said, “the whole house topsey-turvey.” 

Sewing, reading, talking, and helping her 
aunt, filled up the measure of Lena’s days. And 
very pleasant days they were—until, one night, 
her aunt was taken sick; and then came the 
great rain, which lasted, as we have *seen, for 
a week. 

How lonesome it was. More than that—it 
was becoming dangerous. The water was rising 
rapidly: the cellar was already full. When the 
outward-bound train went through the Run, the 
spray flew up until the engine was almost hidden 
from view. As night drew on, her aunt grew 
worse—alarmingly so. “ I must seek help in the 
morning,” said Helena. But how? The nearest 
neighbor was at the station. But on the shore was 
a rude dug-out and a pair of stout oars, and in 
this primitive structure Lena decided to make 
her voyage. 

Now Lena was a practical little body. So she 
said nothing about the terrors of their situation to 
her aunt, lest it should alarm the invalid. But 
all night she sat by the window, only moving to 
feed the fire, and watching the turbid waters. 
As soon os she hod given her aunt her breakfast, 
she excused*herself, saying she would attend to 
the household-work, and be absent a good part of 
the morning. Hurriedly she launched her primi¬ 
tive boat. But it was slow work, this “ going to 
sea in a tub,” as, with grim merriment, she called 
it: and she had to be very careful of her craft, 
lest it should upset her in the troubled waters of 
the Run. 

Some ten minutes had passed, when she sud¬ 
denly heard a hail ahead. 

“ Boat ahoy !” sang out a clear manly voice. 

Lena looked up, and saw a skiff approaching. 
She rested on her oars till the boat overtook 
her. 

“ Good heavens,” cried the owner of the skiff, 
“you, a lady, in such a thing as that? It is not 
safe.” 

A moment more, and she found herself in a 
tight craft, seated opposite Ralph Shepherd, and 
telling him her story. 

44 1 beg your pardon,” be said, courteously, 
44 but* my father apprehended this very danger 
to your aunt’s house, and 1 have come down to 
see if we could be of service.” 

Lena began to thank him, but the sobs choked 
her. Poor girl, the strain had been too great. 
A mist, all at once, swam before her eyes. The 
gurgle of the black water seemed, in imagiua- 
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tion, in her ears, and she being engulfed in f f listened, as day drew to a close. It was her 
it. Iler companion addressed her several times; j face that Ralph sought first, when he came in to 
but she did not understand, at first, his Words. > dinner. Often and often, he had wished to con- 
Only, at last, the sound of his voice penetrated ; front her with the mitten ; but he bad lost cour- 
her dulled senses, and recalled her to herself, j age always, at the last. To-day, as they saun- 
“ My sisters would be delighted to know you,” ; tered along, Lena suddenly said: 
he was saying. “They cannot call on yon at J “You would like to smoke,” turning to him 
present,” he added, with a smile, looking at the ) with a smile, “ wouldn’t you? If so, don’t mind 
raging river, “ so I think I shall, with your per- me.” 

mission,’be obliged to carry you to them. But j * 1 Well, that is jolly,” cried Ralph. “ No other 
first, we must go for your aunt.” J girl would ever have thought of it. But the wind 

The kind look, the tenderness of his voice, \ blows so, I’m afraid I can’t get a light.” 
brought the tears to her eyes again. j They were just leaving the shadow of the 

As for him, he was thinking how fair the pale \ woods, now bare and wintry, through which 
face, with its dark wind-blown hair, its tearful \ they bad been walking from church. Ralph's 
eyes, looked—fairer than ever, he said to himself, \ sister Alice was ahead, with Borne of her little 
for by this time he had recognized his** 4 goddess.” > nieces, and the hospitable mansion of Mr. Shep- 
Bcncath the rower’s vigorous strokes, the house £ herd was seen in the distance, its chimneys 
of Mrs. Dawson was soon reached. Lena hurried ■, smoking with the good cheer that was coming, 
upstairs and told the condition of affairs to her j “Don’t men sometimes light a match in their 
aunt, who, now for the first time aware of the > hats? I think I’ve seen it done,” said Lena, 
peril, was only too anxious to escape. Her \ “Let me hold the hat for you.” 
powerful will lent a temporary strength to her $ So Ralph took out a cigar, bit off the end 
weakened frame, and, with the assistance of Ralph ; artistically, put it between his teeth, and, remov- 
and Lena, she was soon transferred to the skiff. ] ing his hat, gave it to Lena to hold, while he struck 
It was fortunate that she got off so promptly, for \ a match. Lena turned her back to the wind, to 
the little craft had scarcely gone two hundred \ shelter the hat, and, in so doing, turned her back 
yards before a crash was heard, and the old l on Alice and the others. Never had she looked 
house, undermined by the flood, lurched heavily J more radiantly lovely. It was too much for 
over to one side, and fell with a elfcock into the > Ralph. Often and often he had said to himself, 
water. > that, even if she would have him—and of that he 

The transit to Ralph’s homo was made in less j was in doubt—it would not be exactly fair to ask 
than a quarter of the time that it had taken him \ her until she had ceased to be their guest. But 
to row up the stream : for the current was now in l this chivalrous resolution vanished before that 
his favor, and before it they fairly shot along. > bewitching face. The cigar fell from his mouth, 
Mrs. Dawson was so exhausted, partly by real > he stooped suddenly down, and bad kissed the 
fatigue, and partly by the shock of seeing her > pretty creature before she could prevent it. 
house swept away, that she fainted, and for' That settled matters. Lena, at first, protested 
awhile it was thought she would never rally. \ she was angry; vowed she would never forgive 
The next day, however, she was better, and from \ him; and said everything that maidens do sny 
that time recovered so rapidly that, by Thanks- ; under such circumstances. But she was finally 
giving Day, she was able, not only to sit up, but) conquered by Ralph’s protestations of love, 
to coine downstairs, for the first time, to dinner. J which, now that the barrier was broken, came 
This was made the occasion for a double festival, ; rushing forth in torrents of eloquence. 14 And 
one for the day and one for her recovery. J you’ll forgive me, really,” he said, at last. “ But 

“ We 9hali celebrate it,” said Ralph’s father, \ positively, dear, I couldn’t help it. You oughtn’t, 
“ as we have never celebrated Thanksgiving ’ darling, to lock so bewitching.” And her reply 
before.” J had been, with a half-demure half-saucy glance: 

Before dinner, Mr. Shepherd heard other news, ; “ Well, I suppose I must; you were determined, 
which made him even more jovial. All the fomily \ from the first, I saw, to strike a match .” 
had gone to church, ns became the day. A light \ It was now Ralph’s opportunity. Her gay 
snow had fallen during the night, the first of the S mood invited him. “Miss Rolston,” ho said, 
season, and the ground was white with its virgin { gravely, it is usual for girls to give a fellow the 
drapery. Ralph and Lena, on their return, lin- $ mitten. You did that for me long ago.” She 
gered behind the others. Somehow, Ralph and j started. “ Yes, but now you’ve changed your 
she had fallen into the habit of pairing off; mind, lucky dog that I am. Do you,” with a 
together thus. It was for his step that Lena 5 quizzical look, “know these?” 
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As he spoke, he took the long-cherished 
mittens from his pocket, and held them up 
before her. . * 

“ Why—wherever—this is too bad—” 

She stopped short. Her astonishment was too 
great for words. Ralph enjoyed her discomfiture 
hugely for a moment; and then, taking her in 
his arms again, kissed her, kissing away her lit¬ 
tle temporary vexation, and told his story. 

He explained the part he had taken in the loss 
of her money, and said how he was the person 
who, after he had discovered her identity, had 
anonymously returned it to her, and about whom 
she had so often spoken, wondering who it could 
be. He told her of liis concern, his remorse 
almost, until he had learned she was safe. All 
this took so much time, that the dinner was 
smoking on the table before the two absentees 


1 made their appearance, Ralph radiant with 
1 triumph, and Lena blushing like a rose, 
j A long letter, to Miss Lennie Drew, of Port- 
s land, written the day after Thanksgiving, con- 
| tained the following: 

; “1 have found the conquering hero. He 

\ robbed me of mouey, mittens, and my heart.” 
j “When?” cried Ralph, interrupting. He was 
! standing over her, impudent fellow, and reading 
as she wrote. “ So that is what the mysterious 
5 letters meant—Lennie Drew. But say, dear, why 
I don’t you add that you did your share, at least, 
| in striking the match?” 

\ For answer, Ralph received a pretended box on 
> the ear, which he replied to in the way every 
I accepted lover ought to, under such cireum- 
| stances. Reader, if a man, you know what that 
\ way is. 


THE BANGLE BRACELET. 


BY GERTIE V. MACK. 


A nANP so fair and dimpled, 

The very prettiest arm 
Tfcftt nature could have given 
To work coquettish harm : 

Bat oh ! that bangle braeolet— 

How much it mars the charm! 

A slender band of silver. 

Unprized in other times, 

And, gayly dangling from it. 

Some quarters aud some dimes, 
Engraved with men's initials, 

And dates, and little rhymes. 

C. L. for Charlie Lawton, 

And—can I trust my eyes ?—r 
Thero’s R. de V., that Frenchman— 


Some barber in disguise— 

And half a dozen others 
Her lovers advertise. 

I also gave a quarter. 

My monogram it bore, 

Nor would I cavil at it 
If that were all she wore: 

But small is the distinction 
Among so many more. 

Oh, could I find a maiden 
Like some that poets sing, 

Who does not care for jewels, 

Save those that love muy bring I 
For none but such a maideu 
Shall wear my mother's riug. 


“NOTHING HID FROM THE HEAT THEREOF.” 

BY CLARA THWAITES. 


The Lord of Day In the azure sky 

Held on his way right royally: 

lie scattered the mists of the night away, 

He pierced the shadows that thickest lay. 

The silent depths of the greenwood shade 
Smiled in the glory bis presence made, 

Aud the poorest herb at that touch of power 
Thrilled to its root in the soft spring hour. 

He called the hyacinths from their rest, 

Daffodils sprang from the earth’s chill breast, 

And the wild-flowers bloomed at his winning call: 
For th« Lord of Day is the lord of all— 

“Nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 


^ The law of the Lon! is pure ami true, 

| Searching the spirit through and through, 

\ Making the simple-hearted wise, 

j Pouring light on the blinded eyes. 

« Oh, maiden fair, in thy earnest youth, 

| Take to thy heart the word of truth; 

J Carry the messago of love to all— 

< noarts will open at thot soft call, 

l Icy fetters and bands will break, 

i Peace and joy will awake, awake, 

j Its thrilling voice and constraining speech 

} Unto the uttermost thought will reach— 

I “Nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 
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“ Then you don't mean to marry Leslie Leigh ?” j 
said Bertha, somewhat severely, giving a rather j 
expressive slap to the gay morning-gown she was 
folding. 

Katharine looked up, with the nearest approach 
to a stare that her handsome eyes could affect 

“ My dear,” she said, languidly, reaching one 
delicate hand for the monstrous cut-glass vin¬ 
aigrette that lay on the bureau, “ do you think 
I have quite taken leave of my senses?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Bertha, bluntly, as 
she stowed the morning-gown away in the depths 
of a sole-leather trunk. “If you are not going 
to marry him, why do you carry on with him 
so?” 

“Carry on?” echoed Katharine, with quick 
resentment. “ You talk as though I had descended 
to the level of a vulgar flirtation.” 

“ I certainly hope you have not, Kattie; but 
I should like to find out what you do mean.” 

“ You seem to be very anxious for me to marry 
Leslie Leigh.” 

“I am not, at all. I am not sure he is the kind 
of a man for you.” 

“ I should say not. A poor lawyer, with his 
reputation yet to make, and with limited means— 
he is quite out of the question.” 

“ Still, I’d rather see you marry than trifle 
with him,” said Bertha, sharply. 

“ I never could marry him as he is,” said 
Katharine, smoothing her ribbons thoughtfully. 

“ Perhaps, when he comes back from Europe, he 
may improve.” 

Bertha started, with a cry of amazement: 

“You don't mean to tell me he is going to 
Europe—that you will let him follow you?” 

“ He is going to join Mrs. Meredith’s party at j 
Paris,” said Katharine, with a vivid blush. S 

“ Well,’ cried her cousin, with keen disgust, j 
“ I have my opinion of you, Katharine Floyd, j 
How could you let him do such a thing? If you ^ 
don’t marry him now, I shan't have a particle ; 
of respect for you.” 

Katharine laughed. 

“Don’t be absurd, dear!” she said, rising to 
go “ The situation is not quite tragic yet. You 
are very inconsistent, Bertha You always said 
you wanted me to make a grand match, and yet 
you won’t give me any peace because I won’t 
marry this, as yet, unknown man.” 

( 428 ) 


“ It is not that, Kattie. You know it isn’t. 
I can’t bear to see you doing things that are 
unworthy of you. It is not like you to trifle 
with the love of any man.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Katharine, half 
sadly “ I am not nearly so good as you think 
I am How nicely you have packed my things, 
Bertha. It was real sweet of you to help me out. 
Good-bye, dear. Don’t tire yourself. I’ll be 
back just os soon as I can.” 

She vanished with a smile, that was one of her 
many charms, and Bertha sighed rather hope¬ 
lessly. 

The next week, Mrs. Meredith's party sailed 
for France. Katharine Floyd went with it, and 
Bertha soon heard from her as being charmingly 
located at Paris. 

Two months slipped by, and the time came for 
Leslie Leigh to join the gay tourists. 

“The “Amencus” is overdue,” observed Mr. 
Meredith, one evening, as they all sat in a cosy 
little salon by a bright wood-fire. 

“ Is it ?” answered his wife, languftly. “ Those 
steamers often are—aren’t they? How it ruins. 
Katharine, we shall have to give up the opera 
this evening.” 

“I can’t say that I am sorry,” Katharine 
replied, tipping up her dainty slippers on the 
bi*as8 fender. “ 1 have such a nice novel, and I 
danced too much last night.” 

“ Ugh !” cried Mrs. Meredith, with a shiver, 
moving away from the window. “ How cold it 
is for September. The wind howls fearfully.” 

“ What a night for a ghost-story!” exclaimed 
Edith Meredith. “Dr. Dale, won’t you tell us 
one?” 

“ Oh, do!” was the eager chorus 

“ I don’t know,” said the doctor, modestly. 
“I’m not much of a story-teller.” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” Edith insisted. “Please 
tell one.” 

“ Wait a moment!” said Katharine. “ I would 
like to pre-empt the lounge.” 

“Take this shawl, dear,” said Mrs Meredith, 
throwing over her a soft woolen wrap. 

“ There—thank you,” said Katharine, cuddling 
down among the pillows. “ Oh, this is delight¬ 
ful.” 

“Now, doctor,” said Mr Meredith, laving 
down his paper. and the doctor began a weird 
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tale of the French Revolution, in which the j “Oh, it was horrible,” she said, covering her 
spirit of a beautiful girl, who had been guillo- > face with her hands. 

tined, assumed an earthly shape, with which a \ “You've been asleep,” said the doctor, giving 
Communist leader fell desperately in love. The j her a salutary shake. “ My story was too much 
story was one of wild infatuation, ending in \ for you.” 

horror and death; bnt Katharine did not hear it i “ It was only a dream, then?” said Katharine, 
all. She fell asleep, and the last thing she was \ sinking back upon the pillows with a shudder, 
conscious of was the doctor’s far-away voice, that | “Of course,” said Edith, laughing. “What 
was strangely mixed up with the wild wailing of < is it?” 

the wind, saying: j “Oh, nothing—the nightmare, I suppose; but 

“ He loved her with such a mad unreasoning \ I am feeling wretchedly. If you’ll excuse me, 
desire of possession, that he would have followed \ I think I’ll go to my room.” 
her at any hazard, and, one night, when a fearful < The storm outside continued. Katharine un¬ 
storm was raging—” \ dressed and took a warm cup of tea; but she 

The rest died away, and Katharine heard ? could not rid herself of the creeping sense of 
thenceforth only the voice of the storm. She ; horror, and she saw always before her the stern 

seemed to be on the seashore alone. About her J reproachful face of Leslie Leigh. Her dreams 

the wind blew, and the waves were lashed to a ; were troubled all night long, and she woke with 
monstrous height. Far out at sea loomed a ; a headache the next morning, 
great rtrck, to which a man was clinging for his \ “Katharine, are you awake?” Mrs. Meredith 
life; she looked, and saw that it was Leslie said, when she came to the door, with a paper in 
Leigh. \ her hand. “ Oh, my dear, such a fearful thing 

“Katharine!” he cried. “They told me you ■ has happened. During the storm last night, 
were here, and I came to save you.” j the “Americus” collided with the “Europa,” 

An awful horror and fear oppressed her. ] and both were sunk. All the passengers were 
•* Wait—wait!” she cried, frantically. “ I will \ lost; and. Katharine dear, you know Leslie 
come to you.” } Leigh was to have left New York about ten doys 

“ No. you must not!” Leslie answered. “ Go ' ago.” 
back, my darling, unless you mean to give your ' Katharine uttered a hoarse cry, and snatched 
iife to me. If you save me, you must take me v the paper from Mrs. Meredith’s hands. Yes! 
with you.” j There was his name among the lost—Leslie 

“ I will save yon!” she cried, and, jumping J Leigh, 
into a shallow boat, she pushed it out to sea. j “ I knew it! I knew it! ” she cried. “ I have 
The waves beat and lashed the boot about. < murdered him. If it had not been for me, he 
“ Leslie!” she cried. “ I am coming. Do you \ would not have started. Oh, what shall I do— 
hear me?” but the wind shrieked in her ears, and j what shall I do?” 

she could get no answer but a wild heart-breaking \ Burying her face in the pillows, she gave her- 
cry. Leslie had disappeared, and her boat, ! self up to the bitterness of grief in which no 
driven on by the furious gale, was dashed into a \ one could help her. Leslie was lost to her ; and 
thousand fragments against the rock. She felt j now, for the first time, she knew all that his 
the cold cruel waves closing over her, and then coming had promised her; she felt that she 
suddenly Leslie appeared at her side, but with loved him with her whole soul, 
a face so stern and reproachful that she dared “Oh, Leslie, my love,” she cried, in agony, 
not look at him. “come back to me—only come back to me.” 

“‘The wages of sin is death,'” he said, Three days of awftil anguish, and then she 
solemnly; and, with a single effort, he forced j rose from her bed for the first time. But how 
her down into the water, holding her under j changed ! Her hair was white as snow, and she 
with strong hands. had robed herself wholly in black. 

The water filled her ears and eyes; it choked \ As she sat alone by the blazing fire, which she 
her utterance. An awful horror seized her; but? had watched so happily a few days ago, Mrs. 
she struggled frantically, and managed to give j Meredith came and touched her gently on the 
one gurgling cry. s shoulder. 

“Good heavens, Katharine,” exclaimed Mrs. j “Katharine,” she said, gravely, “God is very 
Meredith, bending over her, “ what is the J good to you. "Someone whom you thought never 
matter?” > to see again is coming to you.” 

Slic sat up—white, trembling—with wild j “Who is it?” said Katharine, sharply; and 
staring eyes. \ then, looking up, she saw a tall dark figure, 
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a pale handsome face, and eyes that shone with { 
eager hope. { 

“ Leslie! ” she cried, rising with a great effort, s s 
and then she felt his fond arms around her. i 
“ You were not drowned ?” she faltered. j 

“ No, darling. I missed the steamer after I \ 
had secured my passage, and, as my name J 
appeared on the books, it was published among j 
those of the lost passengers. But I am hero— \ 
well and safe.” j 

“ Thank God,” she whispered, clinging to him.j 
“My Leslie!” . | 

“Why?” he said, holding her off till he * 


scanned her face. “ Katharine, you know that 
you have not auswered me yet.” 

“1 love you,” she said, lifting her lips and 
kissing him of her own free will. 

“And this is my wife that I hold in my arms?” 
he asked, drawing her to him. 

“ Your own .wife. Hold me close, dear. I am 
not quite sure yet that 1 have not lost you. 1 
have been so miserable.” 

When Bertha heard of their marriage at Paris, 
she felt both disappointment and relief; but 
Katharine is happy, oud has never regretted her 
choice. 


AUTUMN. 


BY N. J. CLODFELTER. 


Cawld Boreas stripe the forest bare, j 

An’ strews the earth wi’ leavos, j 

An’ ilka thing seems bow’d wi’ care, j 

That trembles in the breeze. j 

The fields a’ powdered o’er wi’ frost, j 

Which makes them look sae drear, \ 

When Nature’s verdant tints are lust s 

In sallow, brown, an’ sear. j 

The forest’s tenants slowly flee 1 

To some more temp’rate clime, j 

Where plenty smiles to glad their o’e, 

An’ Phoebus reigns sublime. j 

But oh, how sad the woodlands seem, I 

When a’ is hushed an’ still 
Except the wailing winds that scream j 

Thro’ leafless branches shrill. > 

The reliqne of the vernal year j 

Lies in its rustling bed, { 

An’ ilka thiug God gi’es to cheer | 

Hath from our e’es uow fled, 

An’ we are left to stem the blast ^ 

O’ desolation wild, > 

Till a’ the winter-months have past, * I 

An' spring has on us smil’d. ) 


But autumn, dress’d in a' her gold. 

Is beautiful to see, 

When Ceres crowns us manifold 
Wi’ harvests ripe an’ free. 

An’ when tis past away, away, 

There’s plenty smilin’ roun’, 

To cheer us thro’ the dreary day, 

An’ make our sleep rnoir souu’. 

I longing wait the coming spring 
To glad my heart an' e’e, 

When Nature spreads her verdant win* 
In ilka branch an’ tree, 

When warbling Philomel returns 
To grqot the April morn. 

An' the cawld ice-drop gently turns 
To amber on each thorn. 

An’ if- nne mair the simmer suns 
Shall glad my heart an’ e’e, 

May plenty smile on living ones, 

An’ rest an’ peace on me; 

An’ o’er my narrow house o’ groun’, 
Let Angry winters rave, 

But when the spring has come aroun’, 
May flow'rs bloom on my grave. 


MI KING. 

BT MART HITCHCOCK. 


On whon, and oh where, and oil how shall I meet him ? 

In eve's geutlo gloaming, or noonday’s bright glare; 

In palace of noble, or cottage of peasant; 

In manner most common, or thriilingly rare ? 

Will my heart with quick beating acknowledge its monarch, 
When first in his presence some day I shall chance? 

Or shall It be long ere my eyes are accustomed 
To droop ’neath his glances In meekness askance? 

Oh, ho may be humble, or be may be courtly; 

His eyes may be merry, or tenderly grave; 


\ But surely my king shall be worthy my loving— 

| His heart nfust be noble, his Ami must be brave I 

| Oh, time, kindly time, thou wilt bring me my •ov'relgn— 
j My king, to whose keeping my life shall be given; 

\ And never, while stars iu the heavens are burning, 

| Shall lay heart from bis be iu porfldy riven. 

\ Though hills may divide us, and rock* keep asunder, 

\ Though deep seas between ns their wild torrents fling, 

\ My heart in deep silence shall cease its pulsation, 

> Ere I cease to love him—my king, my king 1 
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AUNT SUSAN'S WEDDING-GOWN. 

BY HELBN J. THORNTON. 


“Aunt Susan,” said pretty Miss Prentice,; 
“you’re getting up a club for 4 Peterson,’ aren’t 
you?” \ 

Aunt Susan was something of a character. 
Before replying, she tilted up her spectacles, > 
and leisurely regarded the speaker from head 
to foot. The look was not a complimentary one. • 
“No, I can’t say I’m giftin' up a club,” the J 
old lady replied; “ the club is gittin’ itself up. \ 
It’s more than thirty years now, that 4 Peterson’ ^ 
has been taken here. I was one of the first to , 
take it, and that’s how I came to be the club- 
agent. It was all along of my weddin’-gown—” J 
“ Your wedding-gown?” < 

“Yes; but I’ll tell about that, by-and-bye. \ 
You said, I think, you wanted to j’ine the club > 
for ‘Peterson.’ I’ve got a good many names < 
already. Every year the club gets bigger and J 
bigger, in spite of some fools stoppin’ it, now > 
and then, for a year. You stopped it last year, { 
if I disremember.” With a severe look. ] 

“Ye-es,” stammered the visitor; “I thought • 
I’d try the ‘ High-flyer.* I’d read about its big > 
promises—” j 

“The 4 Ifigh-Flyer’? Oh,” interrupted Aunt j 

Susan, with a sniff, 44 that’s the thing Hetty Jones ^ 
took once; she showed it to me. Coarse lilho- \ 

s 

graphs, like soap-advertisements; and fashions J 
as flashy as a barber’s-pole. Vulgar, my dear— \ 
vulgar. Wouldn’t have it in, the house, unless ; ; 
I wanted to be taken for a kitchen-maid.” \ 
44 Susy Gammon wished me to take the 4 Spread J 
Eagle’ next year; but I told her I’d had enough of i 
experiments. I’d go.back to ‘Peterson,’ I said.” i 
“Well, I’ve seen the ‘Spread Eagle,’ too,”' 
replied Aunt Susan. 44 A feller came along with 
it only the other day. Such a talker as he was ! > 
He’d talk the lid off the tea-pot. Said he’d send 
the magazine—and six silver spoons worth : 
ten dollars, besides—to every subscriber. 4 Well,’ > 
said I, ‘ as I don’t want any more spoons—even > 
if they are silver—I’ll let you keep ’em, and you ^ 
can take off your two dollars for your 4 Spread 
Eagle ’—or 4 Take ’Em In,’ whichever you call it— > 
and give me say, eight dollars, and we’ll call it l 
square.’ You should have seen,” with a laugh, \ 
“how he mode tracks for the door. I called; 
after him: 4 Oh, then you don’t believe your J 
premium’s worth the ten dollars?’ But he only \ 
said something wicked, and slammed the door ; 


with a bang. There’s Molly Perkins. Now, she 
was tuk in by the feller last year: he got her 
two dollars, but no premium ever came; and the 
magazine wasn’t worth shucks.” 

“I told Susy it was a swindle; but she said 
9he meant to try. She wanted a new plated tea- 
set; and, as they advertised spoons, maybe they’d 
send a tea-set, she said, instead.” 

“Idiotic little thing! If they offered a new 
silk dresB to every woman, or a farm for the 
husband, she’d swallow the bait.” 

44 Yes ; there’s Ellon Montrose,” laughed the 
other, “who last year gave a dollar to a scamp 
who said he was a traveling-agent for 4 Peterson,’ 
and authorized to take subscriptions at that price, 
besides sending a framed chromo. The chromo 
never came, nor the magazine either.” 

44 If she had looked on the cover, she’d have 
seen that 4 Peterson ’ has no traveling-agents, and 
never gives premiums to subscribers. It puts 
all it can afford into the magazine itself, which 
is the only business way. Alter all, ‘honesty’s 
the best policy.’ That’s why ‘Peterson’ keeps 
its popularity.” 

44 But don’t forget about your wedding-gown.” 

“Oh, yes: my weddin’-gown; it came out of 
‘Peterson’ more’n thirty years ago.” 

“Thirty years ago?” 

“Yes. ‘Peterson,’ you know, is even older 
than thirty years. Its rivals come up reg’larly, 
every year or two, as the old proverb went,” 
with a laugh, “like ‘hoppin’-grass, and are cut 
down like sparrow-grass.’ Or is it hoppin’- 
grass and stoppin’-grass—ha! ha! But,” after 
a pause, 44 that isn’t the weddin’-gown. Well, 
once, when a gal, I was asked to a party, and 
was dretful hard put as to what to wear. 
There was someone goin’ to be thar, you see, 
I wanted'to look nice before. I hadn’t no 
money for a new frock; but I bought a copy of 
‘Peterson’ of a news-agent, and in it I found a 
fashion-plate with just what I wanted. I had an 
old party-dress I could alter, I saw, to look like 
it, for little or nothing.” 

“And you altered it, and wore it?” 

“Yes,” with a laugh. “It would look real 
cur’us now: they wore awful big hoops in them 
days; but it was a love of a dress, os we all then 
thought. Fanny Brener grew green with envy, 
when she saw it. I’ve alters thought it was that 
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AT THE HELM. 


dress that cut her out; for John sort o’ hankered 
arter her, at first: or till he saw me, that night.” 

“ But at the party he decided for you?” 

“Yes, for he proposed that very night: he 
said none of the other girls had half the style I 
had; and I was too ’cute, my dear, to tell him 1 
how much of the style came from the dress,” 
with a sly chuckle. “ He mode a good husband, 
did John, and 1 loved him dearly. Ah, me! 
he’s been dead these fifteen years, and I’m a 
lone widow; and I never shall be so happy 
again.” She rocked herself in her chair. “But 
for all that, it wouldn’t have done to have told 
him, that, without that dress, his Susan wouldn’t 
have looked half so pretty. Men are queer crit¬ 
ters, my dear, and have to be managed, as you’ll 
find out when you come to have a husband.” 

“But your wedding-dress? You didn’t wear 
that altered dress when you were married ?” 

“Oh, no: I had a brand-new one for that. 
But it came out of ‘ Peterson,’ too.” 

“Really ?” 

“ Yes; you see, ‘ Peterson’ has allers had more 
style in its fashions than any others. It had it 
thirty years ago, and has it still. Why, just look 
at the difference between its fashions, its colored \ 
plates, and those in others. All the rest are real j 
Dutch-looking. ‘Peterson’s’ are high-bred, [ 
refined, full of style. Now, my dear, it costs no j 
more to make up a pretty dress than an ugly \ 
one: it’s the taste, not the expense, that tells; j 
and « Peterson ’ has always had the best taste of ^ 
any. When you wear a dress that has come out of j 
‘Peterson,’ you are never ashamed. But laws! } 
to see the guys girls make of themselves, that > 
dress after the 4 High-Flyer,’ or the * Spread \ 
Eagle.’ My dear,” solemnly shaking her head, S 
“they look as if they had come out of the ark.” 

“ Yes, that’8 the way Carrie Simpkins looked, j 
the other night; and she told me her dress oame \ 
out of the * High-Flyer.’ A regular frump.” s 


Aunt Susan gave a sigh. “Ah me,” she said, 
what don’t I owe to ‘ Peterson.’ Besides these two 
dresses, that had much to do with my happiness, 
what lonely hours have been cheered by it! What 
low spirits driven away by its nice stories! 
What sick-days made brighter 1” 

There was a touch of pathos in Aunt Susan's 
voice, and a suspicious moisture about her eyes; 
but she mastered her emotions immediately, like 
the sensible woman she was; and muttering some¬ 
thing about “she never, for her part, believed 
in ’sterricks,” proceeded, in the most business- 
fashion, to take her visitor’s money for the 
club. 

“ That makes seventeen already,” she said, 
“and I’ll have twenty-five afore Thanksgivin’. 
It’s cur’us now, all the most refined people have 
taken * Peterson it’s only the second-raters, the 
born idiots, that are humbugged by the 4 High- 
Flyer,’ the ‘ Spread Eagle,’ and sick trash.” 

That very day, pretty Miss Prentice had to go 
to the dressmaker, in regard to a new evening- 
, dress: for Miss Malborn, the great lady of the 
) place, was about to give a grand ball. She found 
the modiste turning over a copy of “ Peterson,” 
which had come that morning by mail. On the 
spur of the moment, she told Aunt Susan's 
8toiy. 

“Yes,” replied the dressmaker, briskly, “and 
here’s just the dress for you,” showing one of the 
figures in the colored fashion-plate. “ The differ¬ 
ence between 4 Peterson ’ and the others is that 
‘Peterson’ gives the real Paris fashions: the 
others give only those that second-rate modistes 
in New York and Philadelphia, or dry-goods 
jobbers, have. They tiy to palm off things with¬ 
out a bit of style, ‘ dowdy as dish-cloths,’ as Aunt 
Susan would say. Let me make this up for 
you, and my word on it, you’ll look so pretty 
in it, that I’ll soon have, also, to make you 
A Wedding-Deebs.” 


AT THE HELM. 


BY MARIE S. LADD. 


About the ship the flames dart round; 

Yet it was near to land 
That might be reached, could there be found 
A sailor who would stand 
As If upon Ins funeral pyre, 

And work with steady hand. 

The captain shouted through the din: 

‘‘.John Maynard, can you guide 
The burning ship In safety in ?” 

“ I’ll try,’ 1 John Maynard cried. 


And though the Are, with forked tongue, 
Seemed oft the sailor to o’erwhelra, 
8ilent those sweeping flames among, 
John Maynard still stood at tho helm. 

The ship is in: they hurrying pass 
From off tho hell it seems to be— 

And all are saved but oue, alas! 

Who saved them all—and he, 

John Maynard, now a blackened mass, 
Falls forward in the sea. 
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HER SEASON IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MBS. ANK 8. 8TEPBXNS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congre**, in the year 1883, by Miss Ann Stephens, In the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED rBOH PAGE 347. 

CHAPTERXXXVI. j “ Why, Amy—Amy dear, what is the matter ? 

Amy IIalk had not slept a minute during the J Hare you done wrong? Was there anything 


morning-hours lett to her after the bachelors’ 
german. The delightful fatigue of this enter¬ 
tainment had sent many fair young ladies to 
their beds heavy with sleep; but she lay restless 
and wide awake, watching the dawn brighten 
through the fall of lace and draperies of silk 
that covered the windows of her chamber, with 
feverish longing for help, which turned always 
towards the old woman in the next room, as if 
some power of assistance must rest with her us it 
always had in the troubles of her childhood. She 
heard a movement as if the grandmother might 
be getting up—early, as usual—and raised her 
head to listen; but, seized with a sudden fit of 
cowardice, she allowed it to fall back upon the 
pillow. 

“ How can I tell her—how can I ? Any part 
of it would be hard enough; but how can I say 
that, all the time I was abusing him for slight¬ 
ing her, it was only because—because—” 

Here Amy covered her face with both hands; 
but the crimson burning upon the forehead, 
throat, and troubled mouth could not be thus 
concealed, and she could not hide the shame 
of it from herself. How, then, could she utter 
it in words to her grandmother? Thus she lay 
awhile irresolute, one moment almost smiling 
and hopeful, the next stung into despair by a 
remembrance of words she had spoken in that 
ball-room, and words that she hod heard that had 
made her deliriously happy, when happiness was 
nothing more than a reproach to her. But this 
very tumult of feeling at last gave her a sort of 
desperate courage. All at once she sprang out 
of bed, gathered the draperies of her long night¬ 
gown about her, and the next minute was kneel¬ 
ing before the grandmother with her face buried 
in the old woman’s lap, while her hair fell in 
waves and ripples down one side of it to the floor. 

The old lady was taken by surprise; she 
dropped the hands that were busily arranging 
her cap before the dressing-glass, and laid them 
on Amy’s head. This familiar touch went to the 
girl’s heart, and she began to sob. 

Vol. LXXXYL—27. 


\ wicked, or—or not quite proper, in this thing 
v they call a german?” 

| Amy lifted her face and tried to smile, as she 
| shook the tears from her heavy eyes. 

\ “ No, grandmamma, there was nothing wrong 

\ about that” 

{ “ But it seems as if something was the matter, 

f I hope that Miss Clarkson hasn’t coaxed you into 
( doing anything which church-members set their 
; faces against, under another name, as she did at 
5 the Berkshire exhibition: for I ain’t quite con- 
\ vinced yet that there wasn’t more theatre than 
j we calculate on in school-recitations. Now tell 
; me: did they have any whirligig dances, such as 
j the religious newspapers talk about as devices of 
| the evil one ?” 

| “I don’t just know what whirligig dances 
i mean, grandmamma, only I am sure there was 
j nothing wrong in the cotillion, last night.” 

\ “Cotillion? I don’t remember that name 
[ among the dances at balls in my time. Is it 
'< anything like ‘All-Fours ’ or ‘ Money-Musk’ ?” 

J Amy shook her head, and an amused smile 
' crept around her mouth, in spite of all her trouble. 
\ Smiles and tears are so close together with the 
\ young, you know. 

' “ More like the 4 Opera-Reel,’ I dare say,” said 

\ Mrs. Hale. “That was a dance that everybody 
5 said would always keep in fashion; but it was only 
\ first-class dancers that felt like undertaking that. 
You should have seen your grandfather lead off in 
that reel. I can almost see him now, standing 
i there at the head of the ball-room, waiting for 
\ the black fiddler to stamp bis foot and draw his 
\ bow both at the same second. Your grandfather 
\ was a splendid dancer, if I do say it: tall as a 
< poplar, and handsome as a picture. Then, while 
\ everybody in the room was looking at him, he 
$ would take his partner, swing her around twice, 

) first with one hand, then with the other, down 
i the outside, right and left into the middle, where 
5 they took stepe to the music, like two birds 
\ tiptoeing on an apple-tree limb. Then your 
- grandfather would end off with just a touch of 
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the pigeon-wing step, and do it all over again, 
going down ten couples or more without breaking 
step or drawing a quick breath. All the girls 
were crazy to have him for a partner; but he 
generally kept pretty close to me.” 

i‘And she?” said Amy, looking at her grand¬ 
mother with a demure smile. 

“Self-praise is no praise. So we will say 
nothing about her,” replied the old lady, blushing 
like a girl; “ only I just want to know if the 
ootillion you mention is anything like that?” 

“It was partly like that, and almost every¬ 
thing else that people have ever danced, I fancy,” 
said the girl, whose thoughts were rather impa¬ 
tiently going back to her own trouble. 

“Nothing more? Then you are not a church- 
member, and no one can call you up for repri¬ 
mand for dancing. Both your grandfather and 
I did as much before we became communicants,” 
persisted the old lady, puzzled and grieved by 
the distress in those blue eyes, which were filling 
with tears again. 

“ Oh, grandmamma! oh, my dear granny ! It 
isn’t the congregation I’m aft-aid of, but only 
myself—only what you will say to me, or, what 
is almost as hard to bear, think of me.” 

“ Tell me what it is,” said the old lady, gravely 
and sadly. 

“ I don’t know how to begin while you are 
looking at me so,” answered the girl, made 
impatient by the crowd of feelings that rushed 
upon her. “ You are so good and true, that I 
shall appear ever so wicked, and you will never 
love me or trust me again.” 

“ I shall never see the time when it would be 
in me not to love you, Amy; only do not keep 
me waiting. There is something drawing tight 
around me here that hurts. Only speak fast, 
and let me know what the thing you are going 
to tell is: I can bear it. Since that newspaper 
was brought to me at the homestead, it seems 
to me as if I could bear anything.” 

“That is a part of it. The worst of my trouble 
oame from that.” 

“But you told me all about it—so did that 
Mips Clarkson—and I did not think it so very 
unforgivable, especially as you were, in a way, led 
blindly into it. Then, again, it wasn’t a theatre 
—only an exhibition; if that is what you are 
fretting about, just get up and wipe your eyes.” 

“But it isn’t all. Oh, grandmamma! that 
night, going home in the carriage, I got engaged 
to be married/’ 

“Got engaged to be married? Why, child, 
do you know how old you are?” 

“Ob, yes; one is always old enough to get 
into trouble.” 


“Amy Hale, my poor unfortunate child, who 
is the man?” 

“ You have seen him, grandmamma; you-^-” 

“Not Mr. Maxwell? You don’t mean to say 
that?” 

“ Oh, if it had been l if it only had been! ” 

; whispered Amy, under her breath; and. burying 
her face in the old woman's lap, she went on in 
a passionate broken way, bewildering to the 
listener, who was already startled out of her 
power of reasoning. 

“ Mr. Maxwell? You know how angry I was 
with him. I thought he didn’t care for anyone 
but himself. My heart was almost broken with 
pride and unhappiness, and I hated him because 
—because I said it was all about you ; but oh, 
granny, if I could only go back to the time when 
we went a-chestnuting; but it never can be— 
never, never-: for it isn’t Mr. Maxwell I'm talk¬ 
ing about.” 

Mrs. Hale took the girl’s head between her 
hands, lifted up the sweet tear-stained face, and 
kissed it on the forehead with grave tenderness. 
She did not yet understand the real cause of her 
distress, but in a vague way was relieved from 
some horrible doubt that had seemed to fasten 
round her heart like an iron girdle. 

“Tell me,” she said, “ who the man is, if not 
this one.” 

“You have seen him—you know him: it is 
Mr. Moulthrop.” 

“What? The brother of that scarlet woman 
downstairs? God forgive me for calling her 
names, even if they arc Scripture ones. But is 
it her brother who talks to you about marriage, 
child as you are?” 

“ Oh, grandmamma, I ain not so very yonng,” 
said Amy, breaking in with a protest against her 
youth with some vehemence. 

“And this young man has asked you to marry 
him?” questioned the old lady. “Tell me this 
minute how it came about.” 

Amy did tell her all the events of that night 
in Lenox with simple truthfulness. She blamed 
herself; and, from her own recital, no one else 
seemed in fault. The young man had not pressed 
his suit in any olyectionable way, and it did not 
seem that his sister had taken any part in it. 

“And this you did of your own free will?” 

“Yes, grandmamma: be seemed to love me 
so.” 

“ Does he love you for yourself?” 

“ Oh, I wish he didn’t.” 

“And you? But who can expect a child of 
your age to know?” 

“ But I do know.” 

“Then, if you really love this young man, 
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and there is nothing wrong about him, he’ll be 
willing to wait awhile longer, till you are old 
enough to take sensible care of a house. Then 
I will deed over the farm to him. Seth will give : 
you a first-rate setting-out, and there is no reason 
why you shouldn’t make a good living. The 
work won’t be very hard for you at first, for 
I shall be able to take the brunt of it for a good 
while yet.” 

Amy started back with an impatient movement. 

“Oh, grandmamma, how can you be so obsti¬ 
nate, talking about the farm? As if that bad 
anything to do with it.” 

“ Of course, I always expected to give it up 
when you got married, Amy: but maybe you 
wouldn’t like to have things go on as they used 
to, after this kind of city-living; but neither 
Jacob nor I would be much in the way: we are 
used to the kitchen-fire in the winter, and in the 
summer-time the well-pole and the bucket swing- 


Amy threw her arms around the old lady’s 
neck in a burst of affectionate gratitude. She 
had unburdened her young heart of its secret, 
and that was happiness in itself. 

For some minutes after she was alone, the old 
lady sat before her glass in thoughtful contem¬ 
plation. “After all,” she thought, “ that young 
man may take to farming as well as the other. 
He seemed to enjoy chestnuting more than any¬ 
thing. Besides, there never was a stranger in 
our house that took such a genuine notion to 
Jacob, and Jacob to him: that will be a satis¬ 
faction.” 

There is no philosophy more useful to the 
individual than that which makes the very best 
of existing circumstances. In this, our gracious 
old lady was a worthy exemplification. She had 
received Amy’s confidence almost with a shock of 
terror; but the power of reconciling difficulties 
was strong within her, and she began at once to 


ing to it, with water dripping down its mossy 
sides, is the coolest sight I know of when the 
back-door is open. So you and your husband 
can fix up the keeping-room just as you please 
for yourselves, and it will be like keeping house 
alone.” 

“Grandmamma, you dear precious old soul, 
why won’t you understand? It is not the farm 
I am thinking of; it is not Mr. Moultbrop that 
I want to live with, but the other one. Oh, do 
forgive me; but he loves me: he told me so last 
night with his own lips.” 

“ Mr. Maxwell ? But you hate him.” 

“ No, no: a thousand times no! It was all 
pride—bad temper: a mean way of making 
believe that his neglect of you made me so 
angiy. But now—oh, now it seems as if the 
light of heaven lay all around him, and Moulthrop 
—poor fellow—stood a black cloud between us.” 

Mrs. Hale was struck dumb. She looked at 
the girl in blank amazement. Amy saw but 


lay plans of happiness for these young people. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

When the family came down to breakfast that 
morning, Mrs. Norton was heavy-eyed and mildly 
sullen. She had not been satisfied with her 
position as chaperone at the german. It seemed 
to cast a shade on her own age and the over¬ 
powering fascinations she believed herself to 
possess. It was galling, after all her toil of 
preparation, her study of languages and of 
artistic posing, to sit still and witness the 
triumphs of a young creature who, in her esti¬ 
mation, possessed only the freshness of youthful 
beauty and the power of reputed wealth to 
recommend her. She would not admit* even 
to herself that her beauty had not reached more 
attractive development than youth can ever give; 
but she felt keenly that her pretense to wealth 
had not been received without reservation, and 
that the patronesses of the german had not 


little hope in her countenance. j considered it with their usual homage to such 

“ Now you cannot help me. You know all, j endowments. This grand golden lever which 
t>at only look sorry and astonished. Dear j moves fashionable society to its very foundation 
granny, try to think of something: I am un- j seemed now more necessary to her than ever, 
happy—so miserably unhappy. Do help me, J and all her powers of combination were aroused 
if it is only just a little.” \ to attain it speedily. 

Mrs. Hale’s face softened into an expression \ So inordinate was this woman’s greed of 


of extreme tenderness. She bent forward, and S vanity, that she considered no man too young 


(smoothed the bright hair of the girl down with j or too high in the social scale for a tribute of 
her hands; she kissed her forehead, and patted l homage to it, and had been bitterly offended 
her encouragingly on the shoulder, till the wistful \ when young Maxwell simply greeted her with 
tears turned to diamonds in Amy’s eyes and a bow when he led Amy into the dance, and not 
a faint show of dimples came about her mouth. { at all afterward: for, while the girl knew him 
“There, there: you have told me all. Give \ only as the strange young Englishman who hsd 


me time to think. Who knows but the old ; shaken down chestnuts for her in the woods rf 


woman may be able to help yoa a little?” j Vermont, her chaperone was well aware that he 
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was a man of the highest rank and finest j 
attainments in the room, and that notice from $ 
him was passport enough to carry any aspirant $ 
for fiishionable favor through the most formidable ! 
blockade of lady-patronesses or social detectives l 
that profess to regulate the society of Washington. \ 
That she had failed to attach this young man S 
to her train of admirers had been, from his ^ 
first appearance at the watering-places, a keen > 
disappointment- to Mrs. Norton; but a still more s 
bitter feeling assailed her at the german: for l 
she had watched that young couple with the > 
keen-eyed sagacity of a woman who can be \ 
viciously jealous from self-love alone, and satis- \ 
fied herself that they had met before, and j 
a secret understanding of some kind existed j 
between them. J 

What could this secret understanding be? \ 
How might it affect her and the prospects of < 
her brot her ? S 

This harrassing thought possessed the woman < 
all night; she did not sleep: her plans crowded S 
themselves too closely for cool deliberation, s 
There must be some speedy disentanglement of j 
the perplexities that surrounded her. Moulthrop l 
might still be induced to urge the completion of l 
his engagement at once. That quiet keen-eyed ? 
old woman, who was forever in the way, and l 
could not be made ridiculous enough to shock ? 
her son, spite of her homely breeding, should \ 
be driven out of the house by more vigorous i 
measures. < 

To this end, she announced at breakfast, as if i 
just remembering the fact, that a supper-party < 
might be expected that evening. Invitations had j 
been given out early in the week; but she had s 
almost forgotten them. They must help to make 
it a brilliant affair. Mrs. Hale aud all; it was just 
the occasion where an old lady could show off 
best : in fact, it was intended that Mr. Hale’s 
mother should preside—his guests would expect j 
it. | 

Mrs. Hale looked at her son, with an expres-! 
sion of grave anxiety in her eyes. Mrs. Norton j 
caught the glance, and the faint sneer, which \ 
was always the most vigorous expression her j 
malice ever took, curled her lips—while they i 
were modestly saying: i 

“ Of course, when we are alone, and the duties < 
a little tiresome, I am willing to save your mother s 
all effort; but the duty of entertaining guests is > 
one of honor, and I would not deprive her of it > 
for the world.” \ 

Before Hale could answer, Amy, who had j 
followed her grandmother into the room, bright j 
and happy as a bird, saved him the trouble: $ 

“ Of course, father expects that. When people j 


know that she is mistress of his house, they will 
expect it too.” 

Mrs. Norton, for once, was taken by surprise. 
The girl’s coufidence alarmed her. Mrs. Hale, 
however, was greatly disturbed. She looked at 
Amy beseechiugly. 

“ Oh, Amy, how can I ?” she faltered. 

“Well enough, grandmamma. 1—I—” 

Here the girl stopped. An appalling thought 
had checked her enthusiasm: 

“ What would her graudmother wear. How 
could her scanty wardrobe be arranged to meet 
this trying occasion ?” 

Mrs. Norton saw the trouble into which her 
offer had thrown the party, and could not prevent 
the enjoyment of it shining in her eyes, while 
Hale, after the manner of most men when the 
domestic atmosphere is cloudy, hurried through 
his breakfast, and departed on very important 
business, which consisted in lounging on the sofa 
in his committee-room, with the big beaver hat 
drawn down to shade his face. 

Meanwhile, Amy hurried upstairs with her 
grandmother, breathless with anxiety. She sat 
down by the hair-trunk, and raised the lid. 

“Just let me take the things out, and find the 
best gown you have got,” she said. “ Wc haven’t 
much time, but something must be done. Is that 
brown cashmere the very best you have?” 

“ No indeed,” said the old lady, a little proudly. 
“ I thought it might be worth while, and brought 
some things out of the’ chest of drawers. This, 
and this.” • 

Amy seized on the changeable silk with a little 
cry of delight, and shook out its folds till they 
rustled like autumn-leaves in a high wind. 

“Oh, grandmamma, this is wonderful good 
luck. How did you come to thiuk of it? Just 
wait a minute, while I call Jeannette.” 

Here Amy darted away, and directly returned 
with a mulatto woman, who had learned her 
dainty trade in the days of slavery, and was 
now installed as Miss Hale’s confidential maid 
in more things than the toilette: for her previ¬ 
ous servitude had been passed in the household 
of a distinguished Southern statesman, who 
had spent most of his life in the capital, and 
she knew more of its social usages than could 
be gathered from many free-born hand-maidens 
of the present day, as might have been guessed 
by the Madras kerchief, twisted turban-wise 
around her head, according to the old style, and 
the poise of her head, which was always a little 
on one side. 

Instead of the lofty sneer which Amy dreaded 
to behold, Jeannette’s face took on an expression 
of great interest. The changeable sheen of the 
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silk, as she held it up to the light, won her 
approbation entirely. 

44 Hollyhocks and morn in’-glories am nuthin’ 
to it,” she said, measuring the garment with 
her eyes. 44 Gored jes’ as dey am nowadays. 
Marier Anternet sleeves, an’ de skirt full enough 
to pucker up consid’able behind. Now, young 
miss, jes* elucerdate to me who am gwine to wear 
dis sumpterous garment*” 

44 It is my grandmother’s dress, made for her 
years and years ago,” said Amy, with some mis¬ 
giving. 

44 Anteeker and shinycr dan dey has at de sto’es 
anyway,” said the sable counselor, gathering the 
waves of silk under her arm ; 44 jes’ let me take a 
rummage ’mong your York fixin’s, an’ fin’ what 
I wants, young miss, an’ dere ain’t no lady as 
comes to dis house as shall look more magnifi- 
center dan ole missus here.” 

44 Isn’t it a little too gorgeous for an old lady 
with white hair?” questioned Amy. 

44 Dar am no gorgeousness too sumpterous for 
white hair—’cause you can’t tell de difference 
atween ole folks an’ young on ’count ob it. Ole 
miss only wants some fWz in hers, which I’se 
gwine ter ’cumerlate in de hair-dresser’s shop 
down de avenue: an’ Queen Victorious won’t 
look more sumpterous dan her.” 

44 1 don't know. Grandmamma has been used 
to such quiet colors. Still, I want her to look 
nice—particularly just now.” 

44 Your grandfather thought it was a beautiful 
dress,” said Mrs. Hale, looking wistfully at the 
shining folds huddled under Jeannette’s arm. 


: of fashion and the political world. The wife 
' of a Supreme Judge, who possessed the delicate 
I tact of maintaining her husband’s dignity with 
j the simple and quiet grace that befits a high 
j position, had accepted her invitation. A lady 
j of the Cabinet bad also deigned to honor the 
' occasion, with some feelings of condescension, as 
j if she, not her husband, had become of national 
' importance. Two or three members of diplomatic 
| circles, and a choice selection from the cluster 
j of rosebuds that had lately done the honors of 
j the White House, composed a more distinguished 
j party than Mrs. Norton had a right to expect, 
i or than could have been found within sight of 
the Capitol. 

\ In this she saw her opportunity to humiliate 
$ Seth Hale under his own roof, and make the 
| presence of his mother there of brief duration. 
\ She had not expected that the old lady could be 
\ persuaded into accepting the position that had 
\ been so craftily urged upon her; but this accept* 
\ ance only placed all the deficiencies that her son 
; would shrink from witnessing in more glaring 
| contrast with these distinguished guests. 

\ How would the old woman bear herself as a 
- hostess among all these people? How would the 
? brown cashmere and not-altogether-fresh cap- 
j ribbons compare with the velvets, brocades, and 
(laces with which she would be surrounded ? 
\ Mrs Norton smiled sweetly when she thought 
j of this. Such contrasts required great moral 
; courage to endure, and Seth Hale, she was cer- 
; tain, never had enough of that noble element 
; to bear the trial before him. As for Amy, any 


** It might have been considered sinful in a ; humiliation that could fall on her would be the 
church-member; but he could not help being sweetness of joy to Mrs. Norton. Thus, more 
a little proud when I had it on.” j than satisfied with the condition of things, this 

Amy was touched more by the voice in which f arch-conspirator went on with her preparations, 
this was said than by the words themselves, j When the appointed time came, Mrs. Burbank 
There was something humbly boastful in its tones j Norton, elaborately costumed and radiant from 
that came out of her tender memories like the j the mysterious appliances of her toilet, came 
scent of dead rose-leaves. \ down that broad staircase, and took a critical 

44 Well, Jeannette, do the very best you can. j survey of the apartments to be thrown open for 
Take anything you like of mine, and buy whatj her expected guests. The room in which she 
is wanting. I am sure you will make the dear J proposed to receive them was one that she had 
grandmamma look lovely. I mean to be awfUlly / designed as a parlor for her own private use, 
proud of her to-day.” j with the far-reaching expectancy that had reg- 

44 You can ’pend on me,” replied Jeannette, ✓ ulated all her movements during more time than 

lifting her head with the consequential air of j people knew of. For once she had contented 
her race. “Dera as does dat ain’t gwine ter be ) herself to let the decorator know, in her usual 
much disapp’inted now, I tells you.” j serpentine way, the sort of appointments she 

With this lofty promise, the maid took herself j desired, and submitted the gorgeous drift of her 
out of the room, carrying Mrs. Hale’s antique j own taste to his better judgment. Thus, the 

finery with her. \ apartment she entered was more like a lady’s 

Meantime, Mrs. Norton was busy with her j boudoir than a reception or drawing room for 
preparations. The guests she had invited were ; general use. Indeed, it was a charming place 
among the 61ite of society, both in the circles j for the assemblage of a small party. 
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The great craving for novelty, which inspires < the filmy lace of the curtains, that fell around 
so much tasteless extravagance in fashionable < them like cobwebs. 

life, was almost appeased in Mrs. Norton's bosom j Mrs. Norton leaned back among her cushions, 
when she entered this unique room. The atmos> j and took a luxurious survey of the surroundings, 
phere had the tinge and warmth of coming j The glow and beauty of it filled her with sensu- 
sunset in it, taken from its prevailing color: \ ous delight. She breathed the perfume with a 
for the heavy satin that covered its walls gave ; sort of ecstasy: with both hands locked under 
a groundwork of pale-buff, brocaded with cream- i her head, she allowed her eyes to rove around the 
white flowers, and divided into panels by delicate l room, with a greed of possession that was like 
moldings of satin-wood, like that which gleams | the hunger of an animal. 

in the yellow tints of old ivory, around the doors j “And all this has been gotten for money— 
and windows. 1 money that so many pretend to despise, but 

Over these fell draperies of silken plush—softly j worship as I do. They talk of love: what is that 
blue, like patches of a summer-sky with a silvery ■ to the power of wealth ? Why, we sell it every 
bloom upon it, such as we sometimes see on fruit. \ day at the altar, and even clergymen join in it as 
From under these, curtains of lace swept down to s holy work, and are ready to sanctify a bargain 
the floor, with cloud-like softness. The heavy l by making it a sacrament. I wonder if Lucy 
rug, that lay within the broad marquetry-borders > Moulthrop ever had a touch of real love to give ? 
of the floor, threw out a deeper shade of yellow, j Luther taunts me with want of gratitude to the 
mingled with such tints as only Oriental artists \ man who lifted me and mine out of the object pov- 
can weave. Cabinets, with just enough wood-work \ erty of my youth ; but would he have done that, 
in them to hold plate-glass in firm position, were \ but for the beauty that would sooner or later 
crowded with old Worcester, or what had Beemed \ have won a richer man ? Gratitude? Why should 
like it to Mrs. Norton, delicate egg-shell china \ one give it to him, growing old there in the mine, 
nnyolica—we do not say when or where manufac- i and doing almost nothing?*’ 
tured—and Capo di Monti, undoubtedly cast in \ During some minutes, the woman gave herself 
antique molds rescued from ruin, in promiscuous l to these thoughts, then she shook her head impa- 
confusion, exactly as the knowledge of these rare tiently, and seemed thus to cast all harrassing 
thiligs of the past rested in Mrs. Norton’s brain. j ideas from her miud. 

The mantel-piece was laden with these costly ^ “The very atmosphere of this place makes me 
objects, and, in the fire-place beneath it, a brisk * impatient for a full understanding. A single 
wood-fire was throwing out gleams of flame on | doubt drives me wild. If he were only here 
the tall old andirons, the lace-like fender of bur- > now, in this atmosphere, and entirely free from 
nished brass, and the long white fur of a Siberian j intrusion—” 

rug, that seemed as if it must melt away like < A step in the adjoining room aroused Mrs. 
snow upon the hearth. j Norton from this reverie, and brought her to a 

All these things were familiar to the critical j sitting position on the couch, where Seth Hale 
lady who sat among the cushions of her couch, \ found her when he entered the room. He had 
drawn across a corner of the room, enjoying the j walked down from the Capitol, and was a little 
effect; but there had been a bright addition, that' flushed with the exercise. 

filled her with a new sense of luxury, and that, j “ There is an evening-session. I left the 
to her, was an exquisite enjoyment. Through the < fellows up yonder on the point of an important 
sparkle of the fire, and the soft haze that pervaded i vote, and came away in time to dress for your 
the air, came the fragrance of cut flowers, sent in j jamboree, and just drop in to ask how you are 
lavish profusion from the public greenhouses, | getting along,” he said, approaching the couch 
kept up at enormous expense by the votes of j as if about to sit down upon it; but Mrs. Norton 
patriotic statesmen, who eqjoy their beauty and ? put out her hand with a gesture of dissent, 
their perfume in behalf of a constituency perhaps j Hale retreated, and his face flushed almost 
a thousand miles beyond their reach. < angrily. 

From this source the two great Oriental vases ! “One never knows how to take you. Mrs. 
on each side of the door had been filled to over- j Norton,” he said, “one minute soft as silk-weed, 
flowing with roses, that glowed superbly against J the next sharp ns a thistle. I tell you what: 
the blue of the portifcre, which had been thrown j a woman—well, lady—who makes herself beau- 
back and left as a drapery behind them. \ tiful as you do. ought to fiud excuse for a fellow. 

The same rich glow came from great gilded '< when he forgets to toe the mark exactly where 
baskets, crowded with flowers from the same gen- J she has chalked it. I was nigh about tempted to 
erous source, and placed in the windows behind \ offer a—a—well, 1 haven't said it, so you needn’t 
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draw them handsome eyebrows together. I will 
eoatent myself by kissing your hand. The queen 
of England don’t make a fuss about that: any¬ 
way, I would rather give your hand a salute 
than hers.” 

Here Seth Hale bent his tall figure not ungrace¬ 
fully, and, taking the little hand Mrs. Norton 
did not withhold—for she was rather fond of this 
sort of homage—left a large solitaire diamond on 
one of its fingers. 

“Wot yet—I cannot take it yet—my husband.” 

“Confound your husband! I’m tired of having 
him thrown into my face. So long as he lets me 
give you everything else, why not that?” 

Mrs. Norton turned away her head, and put 
her handkerchief to her eyes: “ Oh, Mr. Hale, how 
cruel this is. Am I to blame because that man 
does not pay his debts ? He will—oh, I hope he 
will, or my position here must be intolerable.” 

“There, there—I beg ten thousand pardons. 
I hadn’t the least idea of saying what I did. I 
may be a rough fellow ; but it isn’t in me to hurt 
a lady’s feelings, if I know it. As for the ring, 
now do take it, just to prove that you forgive 
me.” 

Notwithstanding the eloquence of her protest, 
Mrs. Norton had not removed the diamond from 
her finger, and she looked down upon it through 
tears that she never allowed to fall, with a piteous 
glance of humiliation. 

“ It is so like an engagement-ring,” she sighed. 

“1 only wish it was,” exclaimed Hale, entirely 
carried away from himself by her tears and the 
pathos of her uplifted eyes. “ I never thought of 
it, though, with him alive. How should I ? Any¬ 
way, don’t hurt my feelings by taking it off.” 

“•If my unfortunate husband were not alive, 
and this were in fact an engagement-ring, what 
then?” said the lady, dreamily, as if thinking of 
some impossible thing away off. 

For one moment, Seth Hale was taken aback ; 
but those beseeching eyes were looking up to his, 
and he recovered himself at once. 

“^Whftt then? Why, if you did not keep me 
at arm’s-length, I would put a plain gold ring on 
the other finger, and finish the whole affair up at 
once. That is exactly what I would do.” 

Mrs. Burbank Norton sank down to her place 
on the couch, and pressed the lace handkerchief 
to her face with both hands. 

“jGo,” she sobbed, faintly; “ go—I can under¬ 
stand now how Eve felt, when the gates of Para¬ 
dise were closed against her.” 

fleth Hale seated himself by the woman, and 
took one hand down from her fhee gently as a 
child might have done. 

•'Do you love me so much—if this really love ? 


Or have I hurt your feelings so much that you 
cannot forgive me?” 

“ Love you so much ? Oh, Mr. Hale, do leave 
me. I can no longer look you in the face.” 

Seth Hale arose at once, and left the room. 

Mrs. Norton sat motionless so long as his foot¬ 
steps could be heard mounting the stairs, then she 
dropped the handkerchief from a face absolutely 
radiant her eyes sparkled through the tears she 
had forced into them, her lips curved with smiles. 
She leaned back on the couch, clasped both 
hands over her bosom, and, with half-shut eyes, 
seemed to inhale the perfumed atmosphere with 
intense enjoyment. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Old Mrs. Hale stood before the dressing-glass 
in her room, looking doubtfully at the image 
before her, almost wondering if it was indeed 
herself. Jeannette had performed her task well. 
She had taken in a seam here and a fold there of 
the changeable silk, giving a modern effect with 
each touch. The sleeves had been lengthened with 
double falls of fine lace; the square neck filled 
with crfepe-lisse, that lay in folds over her bosom; 
she wore neither cap nor head-dress; but her 
still abundant gray hair was folded in a coil at 
the back of the head, and was crimped and 
frizzed to feathery lightness over her forehead. 
Indeed, she looked like some gracious old lady 
wno had just stepped out of her own picture to 
prove how nearly the old fashions and the new 
might be made to harmonize. 

The old lady was quite alone when she took 
this survey of herself, and a look of trouble that 
had at first clouded her face slowly faded away: 
for, in her mind, she was admonishing the image 
in the glass. 

“Eliza Hale,” she said, almost lifting her 
finger to the old person in the glass, “ what are 
you so anxious about? Isn’t this your own 
son’s house, and haven’t you been used to seeing 
folks at the homestead all your life? Did any 
of the neighbors ever complain that you fell 
short in making them welcome? Didn't that 
nice young gentleman from England seem to 
enjoy himself at your tea-table? And wasn’t 
he glad enough to see you at the President’s 
house? Then what are you sort of trembling 
about? Just take my advice: be your own self, 
and don’t Set up to be anything else—it won’t 
come natural. Let them dress you up ever so 
much, it won’t come natural: don’t you try.” 

What more the good lady might have said in 
her confidential relations with the mirror was 
broken up by Amy, who came hurriedly to the 
door, calling out: 
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“ Grandmamma, grandmamma: are you ready ? 
I hear carriages coming, and Mrs. Norton has 
gone down.” 

Mrs. Halo took up her neatly-folded hand¬ 
kerchief, and held it in one hand as she went 
side by side with her grandaughter down to 
the reception-room. Here a few persons were 
gathered. Among them, the master of the house, 
young Moulthrop, and several ladies, who ex¬ 
changed glances when the old woman came in, 
and one of them whispered, much to Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton’s discomfiture: 

“ How like an old picture out of its frame.” 

Sneers and smiles exchanged themselves readily 
on that lady’s face, and she gave no sign of 
defeat while introducing the quiet mother of 
Hale to his guests. Indeed, the grave and 
formal stiffness of manner natural to an old 
lady’s position seemed so much a part of the 
picture she was supposed to represent, that her 
presence was rather imposing than otherwise, 
and she was regarded with absolute impressmeut 
when Hugh Maxwell stepped forward, with his 
hand extended, and evident pleasure beaming 
in his eyes. 

“ Your mother and I are old friends, you must 
understand,” he said, turning to Seth Hale. 
** This is not the first time I have intruded myself 
on her hospitality.” 

Mrs. Norton drew a quick breath: she was 
taken by surprise, and for a moment her face 
revealed the bitterness of it. Moulthrop also 
was startled, as the meaning of this strange 
scene became a painful couviction. 

Seth Hale was almost hilarious over the idea 
that his old mother should be thus recognized and 
endorsed on her first appearance in Washington 
society, and Amy was in fact the only person in 
the room who blushed like a school-girl and 
trembled like a culprit. 

Mrs. Norton saw this, and gave a swift glance 
at her brother; but it fell blaukly on his dis¬ 
turbed face, and was lost to everyone else: for, 
by this time, there was a movement towards the 
dining-room, and the master of the house was 
ceremoniously leading the Judge’s wife in that 
direction, much to the disgust of the lady of the 
Cabinet; and young Maxwell followed the pro¬ 
cession with Mrs. Hale on his arm. 

The transit from the boudoir into the dining- 
room was like a sudden change from the warmth 
and bloom of summer to the golden glow of 
autumn. There one color was so submerged 
by another, that no tint predominated. Mrs. 
Norton’s fiorid taste had prevailed in its deco¬ 
rations, and her idea that art must always 
represent money was visible everywhere—on the 


ceiling, divided into square compartments of 
precious woods, over a background of deep rich 
coloring that diffused itself down the walls and 
over the window-draperies. Instead of chande¬ 
liers, tinted lanterns, swiuging on gilded chains 
from the various compartments of the ceiling, 
diffused light over the whole room. 

Maxwell led his old friend to a seat opposite 
a great bay-window crowded with stained glass, 
and guarded on each side by two slender palm- 
trees that curved toward each other, forming a 
green arch. Close behind them, fuchsias mingled 
their crimson-and-purple bells with the golden 
tufts of a yellow acacia-tree in full bloom, thus 
forming a perfect jungle of flowers against the 
gloss, which was lighted up to a glow of sunset 
by a lantern overhead. 

The table, which Mrs. Halo had expected to 
find laden with the abundant hospitality of a 
Thanksgiving dinner, was covered with a cloth 
of fine damask, bordered deeply with miuglcd 
lace and needlework, which must have entangled 
a lifetime of toil in its delicate meshes. All this 
whiteness might have contrasted coldly with the 
atmosphere of the room, but for the Venetian 
glass, delicate china, and frosted silver, mingled 
with the ruddy glow of fruit and wine, which 
shed their rich coloring down the whole length of 
the table. Flowers, almost in vulgar abundanoe, 
threw these rare appointments into some con¬ 
fusion ; but the effect that Mrs. Norton had 
sighed for was obtained : every dollar lavished 
on the banquet found its avenue of display. 

Mrs. Hale looked up and down the table for 
some object that might inspire such hospitality 
as she loved to distribute at her own tea-table. 
A tart-pie or loaf of pound-cake would have been 
a cheering sight; but the dishes she saw were out 
of reach, and their contents utterly strange to 
her. She beckoned to the servant, whose white 
gloves impressed her with a sense of awe, and 
whispered a timid request that he would place 
the tea-things before her. 

The man looked helplessly around, and turned 
away. 

“ It isn’t like your dear old tea-table at the 
homestead,” said Maxwell, who hod overheard 
the whisper. “ You will never know how pleas¬ 
ant that was to me.” 

This allusion to her home brought a new and 
far more interesting train of thought into the eld 
woman’s mind. She turned her eyes toward 
Amy, who was watching her and her companion 
with a flashed and anxious face, and remdn- 
bered all that the girl might be suffering, and 
her own generous projer t of giving up the farm. 

“ You did seem to take to the old place, as if 
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you had been born to it,’* she said, with the j 
simple art of a child; “but I don’t seem to 
remember that you ever went all over the farm. 
There is more in it than most people reckon on. 
The maple-grove is just the finest in the moun¬ 
tains : there is no end to the sugar we get out of 
it. Then the woodland stretches up the moun¬ 
tain ever so far above the chestnuMree you shook 
for Amy. There is a good living to be got out of 
that farm, by a man that knows how to manage 
it; but it isn’t of much account to an old woman 
like me.” 

Maxwell turned his eyes on the single-hearted 
old lady, with a look of amusement in them. 
The waiter had just filled his glass and hers with 
champagne, and he took it up. 

“ Let us drink to the dear old place,” he said. 

Jlrs. Hale took up the glass in which her wine 
was sending up sparkles, and drank it off. 

** This is the first time I have tasted Washing¬ 
ton cider,” she said. “ It is a trifle livelier than 
ours. But there is a choice kind we make from 
our russet apple-trees, that flashes up just like it, 
and tastes every bit as nice. I wonder what kind 
this is?” 

“ They call it champagne here, and might not 
understand if you and I did not give it that 
name.” 

“Champagne? Well, I will remember. Still, 
I am sorry that I did not bring some of our russet 
along. Seth used to be so fond of it, and Amy: 
she took delight in going down to the mill and 
drinking it through a straw, when she was a little 
mite of a child.” 

Maxwell cast a glance at Amy, and was sur¬ 
prised to see that her young face was clouded 
with a look of settled trouble, and that the man 
by her side sat pale and apparently silent. This 
drew his kindly attention from the old lady, and, 
while seemingly absorbed by the buzz of general 
conversation, he fell into thought, for the attitude 
of that young couple surprised and perplexed 
him. 

Moulthrop’s face was turned toward a broad 
door, set with sheets of plate-glass, that shut out 
the blossoming fronts of a conservatory from the 
dining-room. All at once he saw him give a start, 
ae if someone had dealt him a blow. 

A few moments later, Maxwell saw, or thought 
he saw, the face of a bearded man looking through 
the glass, then a tall figure retreating among the 
shadows. 

There was more than usual merriment and 
all sorts of pleasant talk at the table that night: 
for the company were well placed, and a sparkle 
of wit, with some show of originality, is to be 
expected in society where the best intellect of a 


great country is supposed to assemble—it was not 
lacking here. Now and then a little dash of 
politics was thrown into the foam of flattery and 
compliment, which even the greatness of genius 
learns to emulate; and the wisdom of statesmen 
is expected to yield itself in Washington more 
than any other place. Thus the breaking up of 
Seth Hale’s first supper left no sense of disap¬ 
pointment or fatigue behind. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

“ I feel a little tired,” said Mrs. Hale, holding 
out her hand to Maxwell, who had lingered 
; behind the other guests; “ but you have been so 
; kind, that I must take a chance to say good-night. 

; Then there is something I want to ask about: 

; up in the mountains we always called you ‘ Hugh’ 

: Maxwell, and you never said a word about any 
: other name. Now, I want to know why the people 
: here keep calling you ‘ Lord.* ” 

Maxwell blushed a little, and, taking the old 
:! woman’s hand, raised it to his lips. 

“ My dear Mrs. Hale, I happen to have a right 
to both names ; but prefer that you should always 
call me * Hugh.’ Still, there is no harm in the 
other, I assure you.” 

The old lady shook her head doubtfully. 

“As a general thing, I don’t object to Scripture 
names; but this seems to me too much so, for a 
sinful being.” 

The smile hovering around Maxwell’s mouth 
came near deepening into a laugh; but he 
checked it at once, and met the old lady’s objeo- 
tion quite seriously. 

“There is no irreverence in it, I assure you. 
It is not a baptismal name; but, in my country, 
the law sometimes gives a title to the place we 
hold, and this is mine. One of the gentlemen 
here to-night was called 1 Senator’; I am known 
as ‘ Lord ’ in the same way: not that I have done 
anythiug to deserve the title, but because my 
father happens to be a duke.” 

Mrs. Hale was not an ardent student of Burke’s 
Peerage, nor was she altogether ignorant of his¬ 
tory. “ I know that men called 4 lords ’ went 
; about here in Revolutionary times, and gave the 
patriots lots of trouble; but I never heard of 
nnyone like you being among them, and wouldn’t 
believe it if everybody in Washington told me 
| so. There is too much real, true politeness in 
; you for that, if I do say it to your face.” 

After expressing this determined unbelief, the 
old lady proceeded to mount the stairs. Maxwell 
did not attempt to detain her: for the object of 
; his delay had been to obtain an interview with 
l Amy; and a glimpse of her going towards the 
\ Blue Room seemed to promise him the opportu- 
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HER SEASON IN WASHINGTON. 


nity. The porti&res of the door were in motion, 
as if someone had passed through, when he 
reached the boudoir; but it was empty. 

Nevertheless Amy herself had retreated into 
that room, wild and feverish with excitement. She 
had heard the title given to Maxwell, and under¬ 
stood its meaning far better than the old woman 
he had just left. The knowledge it conveyed 
filled her with dismay. The thought of Moul- 
throp was agony to her; she grew desperate with 
the pain of it. She resolved to seek him out, 
and, while the courage of despair was on her, 
tell him the whole truth. All she wanted at the 
moment was to go with her grandmother up to 
the mountains, and hide herself there forever. 

Amy had left young Moulthrop lingering 
behind the rest in the dining-room. He might 
be there still, and alone. At any rate, he should 
know what a deceitful creature she had been. 
She found that the dining-room was empty; but 
the need of deeper solitude was on her, and, 
pushing the conservatory-door open, she went 
in among the flowers. She had passed half-way 
down them, when Maxwell, seeing the flutter 
of her garments through the glass, entered also. 
Amy saw him, and, uttering a little cry of dis¬ 
may, hurried on like a bird trapped in a cage. 

Maxwell followed her, speaking fast and 
rapidly. The girl fled faster, but in a moment 
he was by her side. 

rt Why do you avoid me, Amy? What have 
I done that you should cry out at the sight of 
me, as if 1 were an enemy ?’ * 

The girl made an effort to turn and pass him; 
but he threw out his arm, and held her. 

“ Have I not told you how dearly, how ten¬ 
derly I love you ? It was but a wild passionate 
word, I know; but you understood, and answered. 
To no other creature on earth have I ever, or 
can I ever, say it. Answer me again as you did 
then.” 

“ I cannot—oh ! I cannot. That one word was 
treachery to the man I am engaged to—-” 

Maxwell pushed the girl away from him. 

* The man you are engaged to?” 

"Yes,” she answered, with passionate bitter¬ 
ness. “ He loved me, and told me so like an 
honorable man—not being a lord, as I have been 
told you are, for the first time to-night; he was 
not sq lofty that he could not say what was in 
his heart. I was very young, and it seemed a 
great thing to be loved at all, when—when—” 
<Here Amy clasped her hands, tore them apart, 
and went on: 

I was proud, too; and, and devotion was so 
sweet to me, that I hoped to love him—tried to 
love him—with all my heart and strength.” 


| “ But all the time you loved me, and could not 

help it? Say this—only this.” 

| “ Mr. Maxwell—Lord Maxwell, I am told, is 

\ the way in which you should be addressed—why 

I should you find pleasure in a confession like 
this ? I am no longer a romantic girl, expecting 
to make conquests over princes or British noble- 
| men. Nothing but bonanza heiresses can expect 
<, to do that, and I am nothing of the kind. My 
father has told me so very often. The man I am 
| engaged to knows this, and desired that it 
should be so from the first. 1 am not a great 
| match for anyone*” 

| As the girl said this, Maxwell drew his fine 
figure up to its full stature; his eyes kindled 
j with proud flashes of disdain; he looked down 
| upon Amy so haughtily, that she would have 
j shrunk back but for the fire in her own veins. 
\ “Your friend — Mrs. Burbank Norton — has 
; kindly given me the same information,” said 
i Maxwell, in a cold calm voice that made Amy's 
\ heart sink in her bosom. “ Because of it, I 
I came here, this evening, for the purpose of ask- 
\ ing you to be my wife. But for the belief that 
i you had only love to give me in return for 
j love, the passionate words that may yet serve 
| to appease your prido a little would never have 
| been spoken. My title, which you seem to look 
j upon as an offense, is only given in compliment 
' to the higher one my father holds. But, wortb- 
\ less as it may be, I have no need of American 
• gold to maintain that or the woman who may 
{ honor me by sharing it.” 

| Amy dared not lift her eyes. She could only 
: murmur; 

“ Forgive me—oh ! forgive me.” 

Then she waited breathlessly for a reply. It 
came, but not in the voice she expected. 
“Forgive ms/” 

The girl looked up wildly. It was Moulthrop 
who stood before her—pale, trembling with 
emotion, but with the light of great sacrifice 
in his eyes. Reaching forth his hands, he drew 
her toward him, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“ This gives you freedom, Amy, and with it 
my farewell.” 

Something more the young man might have 
said ; but his voice broke, and, turning away, he 
disappeared as Maxwell had done. 

All that night, Amy Hale walked up and down 
the Blue Room, or, wearied by the exercise, lay 
upon the couch, sometimes smothering her sobs 
in its cushions. At daylight, she crept up the 
stairs, pale, heavy-eyed, and miserable. 

; Meantime, a strange scene had transpired in 
l the library below-etairs. 
i [to bx cokcludkd.] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a traveling or walking ulster for a 
young lady, and is made of tweed or lady’8- 
clotk. Our model calls for a light-gray tweed. 
This garment has three plaits on each front; from 



No. L 


waist by a waistband of heavy ottoman ribbon 
tied in front, as seen in the illustration. Coat- 
sleeves fulled into a ruffle at the wrist, and orna¬ 
mented by a bow of ribbon. The shoulder-cape 
has the full shoulder, and is simply stitched or 
bound with coat-braid on the edge. A small 
turn-over collar finishes the garment proper, and 
the cape fastens under with a cravat-bow. This 
same model may be utilized for a morning-dress, 
made of some self-colored flannel or cashmere. 



No. 2. 


the neck to the waist they are laid and taped \ and tied about the waist with ribbons of a contrast- 
underDeath. The fullness for the back is made j ing color, or to match, as the individual taste 
in the same manner, by laying either three deep j may decide. Four to four and one-half yards of 
plaits facing each other at the middle of the back j double-fold cloth for an ulster, or eight yards of 
from the neck, or two double box-plaits, like a cashmere for a morning-dress. If made of yard- 
Norfolk jacket. This fullness is confined at the \ wide flannel, ten to twelve yards will be required. 
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444 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


of a color corresponding with the prevailing 
color of the plaid. The skirt is kilted upon a 
deep yoke or a foundation-skirt of silesia faced 
on the outside from four to six inches. The 
corsage is a plain round waist, with plaited vest 
of the plaid. The waist proper buttons under this 
vest-front, which is detached from the waist at 
the left side of the neck. A scarf-like piece is 
fitted around the neck, passing in front, finishing 
the sides of the vest: one side is adjusted to the 
corsage, the other is fitted and left open, being 
pinned in place when the dress is put on. The 
drapery in front forms a full puff, gathered to the 
waistband. The back is looped in irregular puffs 


Three and one-half yards of ribbon for the waist, 
and two yards for neck and sleeves. 


No. 4. 
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over a full tournure. No trimming. Coat-sleeves 
with cuffs of plaited plaid, arranged under a 
band of velvet. Velvet waistband and buckle 
completes this stylish costume. Nine yards of 
plaid, and four to five yards of plain material, 
will be required. One-half yard of velvet for 
collar, cuffs, and waistband. 

No. 3—Is a costume of flannel or light 
lady’s-cloth, for house or street wear. The skirt 
is straight and rather full; is ornamented simply 
with six tucks, stitched in at regular intervals, aa 
may be seen. The corsage is a very short basque, 
and the drapery is arranged on to it, forming long 


No. 5. 
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panier-fronts and a full puffed back. High- 
shoulder coat-sleeves, with turned-back cuff of 
velvet. Same for collar: edged with Irish lace, 
for collar and cuffs. Eight yards of lady’s-cloth, 
forty-nine inches wide, will make this costume. 

No. 4.—For a little boy of four to five years, 
we have a stylish suit, consisting of knicker- 
bocker pants and a pretty plaited blouse, which 
opens sideways over a full gathered blouse-waist, 
which is attached to the pauts. The suit is made 
of navy-blue cloth or flannel, faced with white, 
and ornamented with pearl buttons. A waist¬ 
band of the material fastens at the left side. 

No. 6.—For a girl of five years, we give a 
pretty garden-costume, suitable for the street, 
composed of jacket, puffed blouse, tunic, and 
skirt of cinnamon bfcge, trimmed with nastur¬ 
tium-brown velvet ribbon. Cuffs and collar of 
the jacket to match. 

No. 6—Another costume for a little girl, is made 
of self-colored cashmere. The skirt is made of 


No. 6. 

three kilted flounces, the two lower ones being 
ornamented with loops of velvet ribbon, a shade 
darker than the cashmere. The waist is gathered 


| around the neck, back and front, forming a circu- 
| lar yoke. Again gathered back and front at the 
waist-line. The waist opens on the left aide, 


No*. 7 and 8. 

where it buttons diagonally with tiny velvet 
buttons. A bow of loops of velvet ribbon 
finishes the neck at the left shoulder, where the 
bodice fastens. Coat-sleeves with turned-up cuffs 
of velvet, with tiny bows of velvet ribbon. Frills 
of lace at neck and cuffs. A broad sash of the 
cashmere passes around the waist and ties at 
the back, the ends of which are to be hemmed or 
fringed out and knotted. 

No. 7—Is a stylish little wrap for either boy or 
girl of four or five years. Made of twilled cloth, 
and simply trimmed with narrow worsted braid. 
Two capes: the upper one only is to be trimmed, 
the lower one is detached and ac^justable. Pockets 
and cuffs trimmed with braid. 

No. 8—Is suitable for a girl only, of six to 
eight years. It is made of cloth. A simple 
sacque-coat, with a large cape, trimmed with a 
quilled ruching of silk or of the cloth pinked on 
the edges. 


BORDER FOR TEA-CLOTH. 

BT MBS. JAN* WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a pattern j design may be either worked down the centre, or 
for a Tea-Cloth Border. This handsome border is < at the sides, or at each end of the cloth. It is an 
to be carried out with blue and red silks, on j easy pattern to work, and produces much effect 
either prepared linen or canvas cloth. The ! when completed. 
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LADY’S AUTUMN WRAP: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give here an illustration of an Autumn 
Wrap for a lady. Folded in with the number is 
a Supplement, with full-size diagrams, from which 
to cut it out. The wrap consists of three pieces, 
viz: 

No. 1. — One Front. 

No. 2.—One Sleeve. 

No. 3.— Half of Back. 

The corresponding letters, such as A, A, B, B, 
etc., etc., and notches show where they are to be 
joined. The top of the sleeve is gathered so ns 
to make the shoulders high. 

For street-wear this wrap may be made of the 
same material as the dress, or of cloth, ottoman 
silk, or velvet—in block—and should be trimmed 



j with fur or Astrakan. For opera or concert, the 
S wrap should be made of brocaded satin, plush, 
or ottoman silk, either white or Persian goods; 
and should be trimmed with marabout, or fur, or 
chenille fringe. Line the garment with satin of 
a bright color. A bow of ribbon—of satin or 
velvet-ornaments the back. This is only, how¬ 
ever, a matter of taste. Many ladies prefer the 
garment without this bow at the back, as more 
elegant. 

We also give, on the Supplement, three designs, 
in different kinds of embroidery, etc., for a 
description of which see a page farther on. These 
designs do not, however, interfere with the dress- 
pattern, given on the Supplement. 


DESIGN IN PATCHWORK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in the front of the number, a design \ lessen. The pieces are not over-sewed, but are 


in Patchwork, to be used for a border for curtains, 
or for any other purpose that may be appropriate. 
The materials are of dark silks and velvets for 
one side of the border; and, for the other, two 
shades of crimson, or of old-gold and red. The 
design is edged with gold thread, laid on and 
sewed down with very fine scarlet silk; the red 
silk giving a richer effect to the gold than if 
sewed with gold-colored silk. 

The shape of the piece should first be cut out by 
a tinman from a piece of tin : for if stiff paper is 
used, instead of tin, the shape will be sure to 
(446) 


tacked closely together, the edges just overlaid, 
and then neatly stitched on to a neat muslin back: 
this stitching can be done with a sewing-machine. 
When the whole is joined and stitched, then 
stitch the gold thread on with red silk, or with 
silk of the same color. Another way is, after 
having cut out the pieces, to thickly over-sew 
them together with yellow silk, on the right side 
of the pieces, the seams afterwards to be pressed. 
Or the design may be used in any color you 
please, or for any appropriate purpose: such as s 
cushion, ottoman, cradle-quilt, etc., etc. 
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FRINGED CAPE. (KNITTING.) 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This is made in four or six pieces, according to 
the size required. Wooden needles, No. 7, three- 
quarters of a pound of zephyr. Cast on forty- 
seven stitches: knit one plain row. Fringe row : 
Knit one stitch at the beginning and end of row, 
and, for the fringe or loops, pass the wool three 
times around two fingers, and knit the loops thus 
made into the stitch. Knit plain row back, knit 
one stitch, the next two stitches together; knit 


plain till within throe stitches of the end of the 
row, then two together, and the last stitch plain ; 
knit plain row back ; continue these rows till you 
have only nine stitches on the needles, then knit 
off. When all the pieces are done, join them 
together with a needle and wool. Crochet any 
edging round the neck, according to fancy; run 
a piece of ribbon to tie, and add buttons^and 
loops down the front. 


CORNER FOR INFANT’S BED-COVER. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a very ) according to fhncy: the festoons of the border 
pretty pattern for a Border For An Infant’s I require silk and braid. Either fine cloth, flannel, 
Bed-Cover, showing how the corners are to be or silk may be used for this bed-cover. The 
turned, as well as the pattern on the sides. The design, we may add, can be used for table-covers 
embroidery is in point-lanc£e and Russian-stitch, or curtains, if preferred, and done in embroidery 
and is done in wools of different colors, or in j on cloth, plush, linen, bunting, or cheese-doth, 
delicate shades of two tones of the same color, j etc., etc. 


SLIPPER IN VELVET OR CLOTH. 

BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 

We give, in the front of the number, printed ; give it in advance, so as to afford time to work 
in colors, a design for a Slipper, to be worked on j it for either of the latter two purposes. The 
cloth or velvet. The pattern is a very elegant i colors, as we give them, are very effective; but 
one, and easy to be worked: in fact, it is rare j others may be substituted, if wished—blue or 
to find a pattern where so good an effect can be \ crimson cloth or velvet, and gold or other colored 
produced with so little labor, or .at so little cost. \ silks. Note that the darts on the heel fit on to 
This slipper would make a very appropriate i the darts on the slipper, and so carry the pattern 
birthday, Christmas, or New-Year’s gift. We < around. 
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JAVA CANVAS: CROSS-STITCH AND DRAWN-WORK. 


BY MBS. JANS WEAVER. 



This combination is. very effective, and, if 
wanted for a chair-back or sofa-cushion, Aida 
canvas would be softer and prettier than Java 
canvas even. i 


The design is used for the border only, it being 
in alternate squares: the cross-stitch, on both 
open and plain squares, being worked in Turkey 
red and blue cotton. 


MUFF OF VELVET OR PLUSH. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav- , quilting, it being much warmer; draw in slightly 
ing of a pretty Muff, which any lady can make j the sides of the muff, finishing with a quilling of 
for herself by taking a quarter of a yard of velvet \ satin ribbon over a quilling of black or white 
or plush. Line with satin, and wad with wool, S lace. A large bow of satin ribbon ornaments the 
tacking the wool in the lining in preference to ] outside, as seen. 


DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY, Etc. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, on the Supplement folded in with > according to the space to be covered, and may 
this number, not only the newest style for an \ be used for various other purposes besides s 
autumn wrap, but also three very choice designs \ table-cloth. 

for embroidery, etc., etc. The manner of work- i II. Embroidery in Silk or Worsted, which 
ing these, we now proceed to describe. \ may be used on flannel, cashmere, etc., etc., and 

I. Embroidery fob Corner of Table-Cloth, j for almost any article, according to fancy. An 
Part of this design is represented as already j invaluable pattern. 

worked, so as to show the stitch; the rest is \ III. Outline Embroidery, or in Kensington* 
given in outlines, so as to show the pattern, j stitch, for napkin, child’s bib, small tablecloth, 
The design may be repeated again and again, < etc., etc. Appropriate almost anywhere. 
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WORK-BASKET: APPLIQU^ ON SATIN. 

B 7 MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



This pretty wicker bnsket is prettily orna- j draperies fringed at the edges, a flower being 
mented with ready-made appliqu£ designs. It j appliqu^d on each drapery. The basket is easily 
is lined with satin, and the outside has plush { made, and at very little expense. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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TOBACCO-POUCH 


BT MBS. JANE WE AY IB. 



This design represents the fourth part of the 
tobacco-pouch. It is made in cashmere, lined 
with silk, or of chamois-leather, lined in the same 
way. The embroidery is done in point-russe, 1 point of the pouch is ornamented by a tassel, 
for the border and palm-leaf patterns. The j made of the various colored silks, and a casing of 
ilowers, leaves, and stems of the spray are done j the silk lining finishes the top, through which a 
iu Kensington-stitch. All are done in silks of > cord passes to draw the top of the hog. This is 
various colors, giving an Oriental tone to the : an unusually pretty pattern. 
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whole. When the four pieced, are worked, thej 
are joined together, and the seams are concealed 
with a fine cord, which is oversewed on. The 
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DESIGN FOR A LAMP-MAT 


BY MB8. JAKl W1 AY IB. 



This mat is to be made of two Shades of cloth j oovered by buttonhole-stitch la gold-color, and 
or plush: dark and light blue or garnet are the j below that, a row of gold beads. The sprays on 
best colors for the foundation. The outer circle j the inner circle are done in filoselle. Shades of 
is of the light shade, and it is embroidered in j pink for the flowers, and olive-greens for the 
point-russe stitches with three shades of bronze, j stems and leaves. The whole is mounted upon 
beginning on the outer edge with the light shade, j a card-board back, which is lined with canion- 
and working up to the darker color. Where the ! flannel. The outer edge is finished with either 
inner circle and outer one join, the seam is 1 a tiny fringe or little tassels, or else plush balls. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Peterson” for 1886. Still Greater Inducements; 
than Ever !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1885, 
on the last page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peter¬ 
son ” is both better and cheaper than any magazine of its 
kind. That the public at large admits the justice of this 
claim is proved by the fact that “Peterson - has now, and 
has had for years, the larged circulation of any lady'e-book in 
the United States, or even in ike world. For 1885, no 
expense will be spared to mike “Peterson” even better 
still. Its motto Is: “Always Forward!” 

In fact, as compared with “Peterson,” all other lady’s- 
lxxjks play but a dtcondary part “Petersou’s” steel- 
engravings are the fintat; and a steel-engraving is the 
finest of all engraving* “Peterson’s” stories are the 
best published; no ladj^-book has such contributors. 

In its fashion-department\ “Peterson” is preeminent: 
its styles the newest and most elegant; its superb colored 
plates, printed from steel, the only ones given in the 
United States. The dress-patterns and the “Every-Day” 
department make it indispensable in a family, as a matter 
of economy. No other lady’i-book gives such illustrated 
stories and other articles. Where but one roagaxine is 
taken, “ Peterson ” should 'be that magaiine; and every 
family that pretends to culture and refinement should 
take at least one magazine. 

Wo continue to offer font kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled illustrated volume, “The 
Pearl of Price,” or th# large engraving, “The Lion in 
Love,” whichever is preferred. For another kind, the 
premium is a cop^ of “Peterson” for 1885. For still 
another kind, there are two premiums: “The Pearl of 
Price,” or “ Tho Lion in Lots,” and a copy of “ Peterson.” 
For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both “ The 
Pearl of Price” and “The Lion in Lqve” aro given—three 
premium* in alll No other magazine offers such induce¬ 
ments. Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Xow U the time to get up dubs. Everylady will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before her. Be fird in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not Urn a moment. 

Some or the Prettiest and most stylish of recent recep¬ 
tion-dresses are made of nun’s-voiling, with collar and 
cufh of myrtle-green, sapphire-blue, or ruby-red velvet. 

The Newest Cambric handkerchief* have a wide border, 
either blue or pale-red, with a crescent or horseshoe enclos¬ 
ing the owucr’s monogram In the same color in one oorner. 

“Never Better Satisfaction.”—A lady writes that one 
of her club says: “ I never had as much satisfaction with 
any magazine as 4 Peterson* gives.” 
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“Babes In The Wood.”— Who does not remember when 
he or she read in childhood, and for the first time, the 
ballad of the “ Babes in the Wood,” which is illustrated in 
our principal steel-engraving this month ? How the tears 
fell at the picture of the two little ones, left alone in the 
forest to starve, and wandering up and down, band in band, 
until at last, with night, they “lay them down and died." 
As the quaint old verses go: 

“Thus wandered these two pretty babes, 

Till death did end their grief; 

In one another’s arms they died, 

As babes wanting relief. 

No burial these pretty babes 
Of any man receives. 

Till robin redbreast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves.” 

The ballad is supposed to be about four centuries old. 
The murder of Kdward the Fourth’s children, at the 
instigation of their uncle, Richard the Third, is believed 
to have suggested it. That dreadful deed could not be 
alluded to, during the life of the usurper, in a more direct 
way; but disguised as in the ballad, it was recognized at 
once, and went to every heart, really aiding to bring about 
his downfall. Afterwards, everyone recalled what was mid 
of the horrible dreams that had visited the murderer, and 
which the ballad alluded to: 

“And now the hcaYy wrath of God 
Upon their uncle foil; 

Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his house, 

His conscience felt as hell.” 

Goethe and 8chiller.— The study of the German lan¬ 
guage has become so popular with ladies, and so many of 
our fair subscribers are consequently interested in Goethe 
and Schiller, that we devote an article, this month, to those 
two poets: giving, in addition, illustrations of Weimar, 
where they lived, and their homes there, etc., etc. It has 
been well said that Goethe, mighty as he was in genius, 
was only the poet of the Pagan Renaissance, but that 
Schiller, though intellectually inferior, waa morally and 
otherwise the greater, because he waa the poet of Nation¬ 
ality and Independence. 

Other Ladt’s-Magazineb, generally, are made up of 
third-rate English stories, copied from English cheap 
periodicals, and which, therefore, cost nothing. “Peter¬ 
son” is the only one that gives original stories entirely. 
They are always by American authors, and are always 
paid for liberally. In everything, in ahort—stories, steel- 
plates, fashions, etc., etc.—we give the best, regardless of 
expense. “ Always forward ” la our motto. 

Waistcoats are daily increasing in flavor. The bodices 
worn with these are tight-fitting at the back, but from 
the sides they fly open like a man’s jacket. This ii also 
eery convenient to Invalids, as the waistcoat may be m»de 
separate from the bodice, and laced up at the back. , 

“The Veiled Singer.” —This story narrates a real 
Incident, as we are assured by the fair writer, who bad 
the incident from the lips of Jenny Lind herself. 

Black Velvet Doo-Collars, without ends, are once 
more worn round the neck, and also black velvet wristlets 
to match* 
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“Thi Pearl or Price,” A Comfaniox to "The Golden < A Vert Brilliant Array.— Our novelets for next year 
Gift." —The illustrated volume of poetry, "The Golden j will be unusually brilliant. In addition to those by Mrs. 
Gift," which we issued this year, as a premium for getting up ( Ann 8. Stephens and Frank Lee Benedict, and the one by 
da At, has proved so popular that we have determined to ' Mrs. John Sherwood, are those by Mrs. M. Sbeffey Peters 


publish a companion to it, for 1885, to be called '* The Pearl 
of Price.” The latter will be of the same «l*e as the 
"Gift," printed on a similar page, illustrated with the 
oune number of engravings, and will be bound In the same 
elegant manner. The difference will be that while the 
writers in the "Gift” were all English poetk, those In the 
"Pearl” will all be American ones. The engravings, also, 
will be entirely different. Every lady who bas thb "Gift* 1 
ought to have this companion-volume; besides thousands 
of others: in fact, it ought to tie In every house. 

We shall also have a large-slae steel-plate for a premium, 
so that persons getting tip clubs can have it, if they prefer 
it to the "Pearl.” The else is twenty-one by twenty-seven 
inches. The picture is entitled "The Lion In Love,”and 
is a capital afiair. It would frame charmingly for the 
parlor. 

We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy 
ot the magaxine for 1885; and, for large clubs, an extra 


and Miss Alice Bowman, the talented author of " Creole 
Bloerome.” Lastly, there is the humorous story by " Joel ah 
Allen’s Wife,” showidg "How The World Was Burnt Cp.” 
The series not only varies—from grave to gay, from the 
highest dramatic interest to the cleverest of society-sketches 
—but each novelet is the very beet of its kind. 

Our "Dribo-Patterns.”— We have always maintained 
that, on the whole, the frill-site dress-patterns which we 
give are the most convenient for the maker, as well as the 
f most stylish. On this point we are constantly receiving 
letters, of which a recent one says: "The patterns are Just 
! splendid; the corsage-basque, in your last, could not be 
made to fit any nicer if I had been there to have it 
measured.'* 

Lrarhino tms Truth.— A lady, writing for a specimen, 
•ays: "1 have several persons promised already for my club, 


copy, as well as the “ Pearl ” and ** The Lion In Lore.” It 
b not too soon to begin to get up your dubs for 1885. Send 
for < specimen to can vase with. Be Jhret in the field. 

What la Carbon-Pamcr?— A correspondent asks ns this 
question, saying that it is continually referred to, In our 
"Work-table,” as the beet thing for tracing patterns. 
Carbon-paper, we reply, is the ordinary tracing-paper, and 
comes in three colon—red, blue, and black; It got its name 
because, originally, it wae always black 1 . In using it, 
place the colored side next to the material upon which the 
pattern is to be traced; then place on the paper the pattern 
yon want to transfer; next, with a sharp-pointed hard 
pencil, go over the entire pattern, anff, upon removing the 
paper, the pattern will be found to have been transferred 
upon the material. Oare must be taken to have the 
material, the transfer-paper, and the pattern, all fastened 
down securely upon a drawing-board or flat table, so that 
the papers will not slip: and do not press with the fingers 
upon the work, or the impression will be made upon the 
stamped material, and make the work look soiled. A sheet 
of tracing-paper will last a long time with care. It is the 
easiest way of transferring simple patterns upon smooth 
material, but U not eo good for rough goods—like mummy- 
cloth, etc. Ask for tracing-paper when yon go to a shop, 
as the term "carbon-paper” does not seem to be so gener¬ 
ally knowu. Almost anywhere, where embroideries are 
dealt in, or patterns stamped, it can be bought 

“The Best Lady’s-Maoaiine.”— The Watertown (Mase.) 
Enterprise says of this magaxine: "It Is altogether the 
beat of the lady’s-books: the costly steel-engravings are 
works of the highest art; and everything about it tends to 
make it the most complete magazine of its kind published.” 

The Prosperity or the Country wae never greater 
than at present. The crops are immense this year: and the 
crops are the basis of all wealth. Even the croakers now 
concede that, for several yean to come, general prosperity 
is assured. 

Beautiful and Inexpensive bracelets and necklaces 
can be made by stringing melon-seeds on strong si|k-twist, 
or "patent-thread,” using a short strong needle. If a gilt 
bead is put on, between each seed, it adds greatly to the 
effect. 


and, among them, some who were subscribers to-” (of 

course, we suppress the name) "but they are eo disappointed 
in that book, that they want to take 'Peteraon' instead.** 

Lack Collars, Frilia, Chemisettes, and Jabots con¬ 
tinue to be worn, and have not changed shape. Colored 
silk handkerchiefs are also still worn round the neck, for 
out-of-doors, especially for the morning. 

No Other Maoazike of equal merit is as low-priced as 
" Peterson.” No ether is as cheap to club-subscribers. No 
other gives premiums really as good, for so little work. Get 
up a dub, therefore, for 1885. 

Bibbon Bows on the shoulders gain favor every day. 
Not very young ladies substitute paseementerie epaulettes, 
which stout figures, whatever be their age, should adopt. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bix Centurie* of Work and Wagee. The Hietorg of EnglUk 
Labor. Bg Jamee E. Thorcld Rogert^ M.P. 1 rot., 8vo. 
New York: 0. P. Putnam'$ Bom .—Whether the condition 
of the day-laborer is better or worse than it formerly was 
is a question that has been hotly discussed by philan¬ 
thropists during the past generation. In this work we 
have an attempt, for the first time, honestly to solve the 
problem. Mr. Rpgera, already well known for hie History 
of Agriculture and Prices, has gathered together here, 
from the books of the English colleges and other authentic 
sources, an overwhelming mass of evidence to show that 
the condition of the workingman has been steadily felling 
for nearly four centuries—that is, that his wages, measured 
by their purchasing-power, has been declining. 

Self-Baited. Bg Mr*. Emma D. E. N. South teorth. 1 eoL, 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Petereon & Brother*.— Mrs. South- 
worth is one of thoos writers who will always retain their 
popularity: for her novels, or rather romances, are not 
essays, bnt stories, " first, last, and all the time,” as every¬ 
thing of the kind ehonld be. The action never ceases, 
the interest never flogs; she passes from mirth to pathos, 
from despair to happiness; and this being what attracts 
nine readers out of ten, die will always have readers. 


| The Babg't Grandmother. Bg L. B. Wolford. 1 rof., 12 mo. 
"Cannot Do Without It.”—A lady writes: "We have * Nett York: Henry Holt 4 Go .—One of the very beet stories 
taken your magazine, in onr family, for a number of years, \ that has appeared this year, or that is likely to appear. It 
aud like it better every year: we canuot do without It.” 1 is quite neatly printed, in clear legible type. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“For What Hhall Wi Subscribe?”— Thu is the quee- 
tion that every lady is asking herself at this time of the 
year. The answer is: “ For Peterson, of course.” No other 
magazine, as all the newspapers unite in saying, combines 
so many merits, and such varied ones, for so small a price, 
says the Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner: ‘♦The beet and cheapest 
published.” Says the Auburn (11L) Citizen: “How such a 
magazine can be supplied for only two dollars a year, and 
much less to dubs, is a miracle: we can only explain the 
fact by an enormous circulation.” Says the Dutch Flat 
(Cal.) Times: “The very best writers are employed,and the 
fashions are complete to perfection.” Says the Wahpeton 
(Dakota) Gazette: “This is the great two-dollar Phila¬ 
delphia magazine: storios, engravings, fashion-plates, all 
of uncommon excellence.” Says the Waynesville (Ohio) 
News: “ Improves as year after year passes over its head, 
and always irreproachable in its literature.” Says the 
Logan (Kansas) Freeman: “ Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper is the 
fashion-correspondent in Paris; and ‘Peterson 1 is the only 
magazine that keeps a correspondent there: hence, the 
fashions are always the lateet and moat stylish.” hays the 
Clarksville (Tenn.) Chronicle: “The stories in the Sep¬ 
tember number are unusually good, even for ' Peterson, 1 
and range from love-stories, like * Lord Avalon, 1 to comic 
ones like ‘Juba at the Wake, 1 and tragic ones like ‘Creole 
Blossoms. 1 The steel-engraving is perfectly idyllic.” Says 
the Newberry (S. C.) Herald: “ Every lady who appreciates 
tho beautiful should have * Peterson 1 ; we advise all who 
are not in receipt of it to become subscribers at once.” 
These notices come, as will be seen, from every section of 
the country. They represent the past. But the future 
will be far better. In 1885, “ Peterson ” will surpass even 
itself. Its motto Is: “Always forward.” 

Old Friends.— Of the many articles of dress presented 
to the ladies this season for their consideration, we notice 
as the foremost our old friend, the “Nonpareil Velveteen,” 
which has proved such an addition to the many desirable 
fabrics for costumes during tho past three seasons. The 
new goods this autumn present a very large array of 
colors, many of them of very beautiful shades; and we 
feel assured that our lady-readers need not look further 
in order to satisfy their most exacting taste. These goods, 
as presented this season, show great improvement—although 
this seemed almost Impossible—and are now placed on the 
market as unsurpassed by any velveteen in the world. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate Is a preparation of the phos¬ 
phates of Ume, magnesia, potash, and iron, in such fbrrn as to 
be readily assimilated by the system. Descriptive pamphlet j 
sent free. Romford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L j 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

[Mrdical Botany— Or the Garden, Field, and Forest.] 

BT ABRAM MVESEY, A. M m M. D. 

No. VIII.— Spearmint—Sarsaparilla— lS t. John’s Wort. 

I.—Spearmint —MtniAa viridu. Distinguished from pep¬ 
permint by its lighter green color and terminal long taper¬ 
ing spike of flowers to a point. 

This species of mint is that which is, or was, employed 
in the preparation of a seductive beverage, known as the 
“mint julep” of old Virginia, in times past—a combina¬ 
tion the value of which is at least equivocal. This is a 
valuable domestic remedy for the relief of nausea, etc. 
Mothers should cover any-slze wide-mouthed bottle, filled 
With eight ounces of the green herb, with one pint of dilute 
alcohol or Holland gin. It is fit to use in one week. Dose, 


five drops to a teaspoonful. It is a most agreeable stimu¬ 
lant and carminative—kindly received by the stomach. It 
is one of our most certain vegetable diuretics. Mothers 
will find it convenient and prompt in any urinary difficul¬ 
ties of her children, in sick stomach, flatulent colic, etc. 
Give the medicine in sugared water, and give freely. The 
warm or hot sitz-bath will assist in obstinate cases. 

IL— Sarsaparilla— S. emilax. There are many species of 
sarsaparilla, foreign and native. The false (Arati* mtdieam 
lit) and the true grow abundantly in this country; but 
much the larger quantity is imported from Vera Cruz, the 
Bay of Honduras, etc. Whether any of the species possess 
any medicinal value is a mooted question, though from 
what has been claimed for this agent—as to its efficacy—1 m 
the past, both by the profession, quacks, and common peo¬ 
ple, one would think that mankind should cease to suffer 
and rarely die. It was glorified through 8waini's Panacea, 
by professional endorsement, as well ss through old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s sarsaparilla-syrup, and a host of others 
who have followed in their wake. And yet I, like the late 
Prof. Dqnglison, after many years 1 observation and experi¬ 
ence, think it—per te —a worthless therapeutical article. 
All medicinal value In the various combinations, In the 
market or drug-stores, results from the sugar, iodide of 
potassium, and other mineral salts, which possess real merit. 
Prof. D., at the almshouse clinics in ’42-’45, declared that 
he had fed patients with a few ounces of loaf-sugar per 
diem, and to a similar clan he had administered the syrup 
of sarsaparilla for a long time, and he ever failed tb see any 
difference In the effect upon them. This syrup makes a good 
vehicle through which other medicines of a nauseous taste 
may be administered. If combined with yellow dock, 
elder, poke, pi pel see wa, etc.. It may possess decided altera¬ 
tive virtue* in scrofula and glandular affections, otherwise 
not, mejudioe. 

III.— St. John’s Wort —Hypericum perforatum. Sepals 
five. Petals five, oblique or unequal-sided, black dotted; 
stamens numerous; flowers yellow. Stems one to two 
feet high, often several from the same root. Conspicuous 
in old fields, pastures, and roadsides in June. This is a for¬ 
eigner, and regarded as a worthless and troublesome weed. 
When the writer was a boy, farmers attributed certain scabs 
and cutaneous sores among cattle, especially horses with 
white noses and feet, to this article, and, in consequence of 
this assumption, white-noeed or white-footed hones, and 
even cows, sold at lower prices. But while the herb con¬ 
tinues as plentiful as ever, the peculiar complaint seldom 
now manifests itself, proving for the thousandth time that 
conclusions are too hastily assumod. 

In 1842, the St. John’s Wort totally failsd to appear In 
Chester county and in many parts of the State. But after a 
few years it became as abundant as ever, and so continues. 
The lobelia plant possesses snch vagaries—some seasons 
being quite abundant, then difficult to find. The 8t John's 
Wort is introduced to advise mothers to pick enough of the 
yellow blossoms to fill loosely a pint jar or bottle, cover 
with sweet oil, place in the sun for a few days, and she has 
| a nice red oil. This oil is the most valuable local appliea- 
> tion in cases of bruises, to prevent discoloration from a blow 
! about the face, eyes, etc. Wet a piece of canton-flannal 
; and apply immediately, and renew every few hours. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor/ 1 Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 

No. 259.— Hour-Glass. 

1. A small craft 2. The ocean. 3. A unit 4. A letter. 
5. A summer luxury. 6. Little animals. ?. Shelters. 
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The centrals, read downward, name a delightful m ean s j 
of locomotion. 

WilmmgLo *' M < m . Whip-Poor-Will. 

No. 26<X—Word-Squarr. 

L Valiant. 8. ▲ bird. 8. To avoid. 4. To slope. 6. To 
gain admittance. 

Ead Brady, Pa. Nbfaro. 

No. 281 .—Ohara D*. 

My first is a plot of grassy green. 

My last is an ancient game, I ween. 

But, when my last on my first is played. 

It’s a source of delight to each youth and maid. 
Boston, JMhta. Fantinz. 

Answers Next Month. 

Ahswxr is to Pvxfus in Octobxr Nuxbkr. 

No. 254. 

L 

CAM 

LAVER 

MEW 

R 

No. 255. 

Charade: Share, Aid. 

No. 256. 

James Qerry Beneel. 

No. 257. 

1. Dab, bad. 2. Deer, reed. S. Bap, per. 4. Time, emit. 

5. Wort, trow. 

No. 258. 

PLAY 
LOSE 
ASIA 
Y E > R 


FLORICULTURE. 

Thk Growing or Bulbs. —There is a widespread idea— 
we might almost call it a vulgar error—among amateur 
growers, that hyacinths grown in water are useless after 
their flowering eeseon is over. This is not the case. The 
bulbs, if transplanted to the open garden, will bloom season 
after season. 

The old-fashioned plan of growing hyacinths in glasses 
is still in favor; we will, therefore, take it first in order. 
A good bulb should be solid, hard, and heavy; it need 
not necessarily be large. We confess to a personal prefer¬ 
ence for single flowers in hyacinths: but, nevertheless, 
the double blooms are very beautiful. 

Hyacinths, to be grown in glasses, should be placed in 
the glass so low as almost, but not quite, to touch the 
water; if the. bulb he small, and does not fit the neck of 
the glass, a piece of stout card-board may be cut to fit the 
glass, and a round hole cut in the card-board for the bulb 
to fit into. As soon as the bulbs are in the glasses, they 
should be placed in a dark cupboard for five or six weeks— 
that is, until the glam is full of roots. By this time, the 
losses and flower-hods will have begun to grow. They 


will be very pale from having been grown in the dark; 
but this is of no consequence, as they will soon gain their 
natural colors when brought into the light. 

As soon as the bulbs have made plenty of root, they may 
be put iuto the position or place where it is desired they 
shall flower; they will soon come into bloom in the warmth 
of an ordinary sitting-room. The old-fashioned tall straight 
glasses are very low in price, but not nearly so pretty as 
the new designs. The triple glam is well adapted for the 
display of three good blooms, and may form the centre of 
a pretty arrangement of ferns or handsome foliage-plants 
on a small circular table. The narcissus is sometimes 
grown in water; but it is too tall in the flower-stem to 
look well. It does much better grown in good soil in 
a pot; in fact, we do .not grow many hyacinths, even in 
glasses—not more than half a dozen or so, just to place 
where wanted here and there. The greater number of our 
bulbs are growu in groups, in pots and rustic stauds We 
group three hyacinths or three narcissuses in a pot, the same 
number of large tulips, or five of the dwarf kind. W hat¬ 
ever the receptacle in which they are grown, there must 
be ample drainage, and the soil must be good, light, and 
rich. In the country, suitable compost, as it is called, may 
often.be obtained from woods; in town, the best way is to 
get a bushel, or half a bushel, according to the number of 
bulbs to be grown, from a nnraerymhn or florist, stating, 
of course, the description of plant for which the soil is 
required. After potting the bulbs, they may be put in 
a dry cellar, attic, or out-building, or any place where they 
can stand in a deep box, and be covered a foot deep with 
cocoanut fibre refuse, which can be bought cheap. All 
the bulbs must have a thorough soaking when planted, 
and will require no further attention for a month or 
longer. The cocoanut-fibre may be removed a little now 
and again, to see what progress the bulbs are making, and, 
as they push up leaf and bud, they may be removed to the 
quarters In which they are to bloom. 

Crocuses do not do well in sitting-rooms. It is easy to 
have them in flower in the open ground in March; and 
they do not take kindly to forcing. If wanted in-doors, 
a clump from the open garden, which has progressed suffi- 
cieutly towards maturity to have the flower-buds well 
displayed above the leaves, may be taken up, potted, and 
placed in a window for the short time it will be in per¬ 
fection. The beautiful scilla-eiberica does capitally in a 
pot, and a few of these exquisite little bulbs should always 
be patted up for the spring display in the sitting-room. 

To obtain the full effect from a collection of bulbs in 
bloom, they should be intermixed with ferns and other 
leafy sutyects. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BSTBearp Receipt m Urn Oooh-Baok ha* bam tested by a 
practical hon a e k e eper . 

MEATS. 

Pork and Beam *—One quart of navy-beans, one-half 
pound of pickled pork, two teaspoonfhls of thickly-mixed 
mustard, one large tablespoonful of molasses. Soak the 
beans in tepid water all night. Next day, change the 
water, place them on the fire, and boil them a few minntes, 
not long enough to crack them, drain them, place them 
in a bean-pot or deep earthenware-pan, nearly bury the 
pork in the middle of the beans, add the mustard, molasses 
pepper and mlt, with enough water to cover the whole. If 
they beoome too dry, add a teacupftil of water when they 
are half done. Serve with Boston brown-bread. 

Fried Chicken *.—Wash your chickens, cut them in pieces, 
season them with pepper and salt. Have in a pan some hot 
butter and lard mixed; dust some flour over each piece, 
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and fry them slowly til! of a brigirt-brown on both tides; 
take them tip, put a little water In the pan, add some butter 
rolled in flour to thicken the gravy, and more pepper and 
salt if required. Young spring-chickens are only suitable 
for frying* 


them crisp, and afterwards before the fire. They must be 
toasted, first on one side aud then the other, to dry them. 

Baton Broun-Bread. —One pint of tepid water, two gilla 
of wheat-flour, one pint of rye-meal, one pint of Indian 
meal, half a pint of molasses, one -and a half gills smart 


Cold Road-Beef, Made Mo a Mince. —Cut all the meat off \ yeast, one teosptionfhl salt, oue small teaspoonful carbon- 
the bone, and put on the bone to stew, with a little water, ; ate of soda; mix well, pour it into a tall etraight-etdad 
pepper, salt, and celery or celery-seed. Chop up the cold \ mold with a tight cover. Let it rise three or four hours, 
meat vary fine. 8tnrin the grary, thicken it with a very \ Steam or boil it for four or five hours. Remove the cover. 


little flour. Put the minced meat in Just before you serve, 
aud heat it thoroughly, but do not cook it. Mutton, veal, 
turkey, or chicken can be minced in the same way. 
DBMfcrrg. 


and set it in a moderate oven tor dry for half an hour. 
Serve hot iu slices. 

Com-Oakes. —Take one pint of corn-meal, one quart of 
sour milk, four eggs well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of 


Pan-Dowdy, —Fill a pudding-pan with applea — pared, } sugar, and soda enough to sweeten the milk. Mix all well 
quartered, and cored. Cover the top with a crust rolled \ together, aud bake In paus. To have any cosn-c&ke, with 
out of light bread-dough, make a hole In the lid, and set j eggs, light, the eggs must be well beaten. When saleratua 
the pan iu a brick oven. After It has cooked, lift the crust \ is used, it is always desirable to dissolve it thoroughly 
aud add molasses or brown sugar, a little powdered cinna- l before adding it to any preparation of corn-meal, 
mon and nutmeg to taste, also one tablespoonful of butter. \ Fronting for Cake*, Etc.— White of an egg, six heaped 
Stir it well, cut the crust iuto square bits, mix all together, \ tablespoon Ails of powdered sugar, one teaspoonfiil of lemon- 
cover it with s large plate, return it to the oven for three ^ juice; beat one spoonful of sugar with white three min¬ 
or four houra. Serve hot A pan-dowdy may be baked \ utea; then another, and so on; lastly, add lemon-juice, and 
iu a stove-oven, in which ease the apples had better be ) beat until the froth is very stiff, and can be cut with a 
stewed, and the crust baked separately, then mix all \ knife. 

together and bake two hours. j Soft Ginger-Cake.—Quo pint of molasses, three eggs, four 

Baked Indian PndBmg.—Mlx three gills of Indian meal, \ cupfuls of flour, oue cupful of sour cream, oue cupful of 
oue gill of wheat-flour, oue gill of molasses, one teaspoon- \ butter and lard mixed, one teaspoonful of saleratua dia- 
ful of salt, balf-teuspoonful of powdered ginger, one tea- j solved iu the cream, spices according to the taste, 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon, aud the grated peel of \ „.v JJ ..v.v.v.v.-.-,.v--.v. w -a 

one lemon. Four over all one quart of boiling milk, sttr \ 
well, and, when a little oooled, add six eggs beaten sepa¬ 
rately, aud one pound of stoned raisins, dredged with flour 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fio. i.— House-Dress, or Green Silk. The skirt is 
dried peaches or apples, well hashed and dried in the J short, and opens in front over a false skirt of green embroid- 
«—■-» _ *--- - J velvet. The bottom is slightly scalloped, and has a 

uarrow knife-plaiting around the edge. The sides of the 
overdress are also embroidered. The bodice is half-high. 


sun, may be substituted. Scald a bag, flour it, and boil the 
pudding in it, leaving plenty of space for it to swell. Boil 
five hours, and serve with wine-sauce. 


Plum-Pudding. —On o pound of breadcrumb brown or ; an d is i win ted at the waist, both back and front. The 
white, oue pound of currants cleaned and washed, one J sleeves are of black jetted lace, with green silk cuffs. 


pound of raisins stoned, one pound of sultanas, one-half \ 
pound of candied peoi, one pound of moist sugar, oue pound 


Fio. ii.— Visiting-Dress, or WinS-Colorkd Velvet, 
Combined With A Son Striped Oriental Silk. Tho 


of beef-suet, a little nutmeg, one ounce of ground ginger, s bottom of the skirt is scalloped, aud has a knife-plaiting of 
the juice of one lemon and the grated rind, one-half pound < the Oriental silk around the bottom. The bodice, sleeves, 
of flour, four egga, with milk sufficient to mix, one tea- > and draped tunic are of the Oriental silk. The jacket is of 


mixed first in the crumb and flour; boil for six or eight 
hours; add one glass of ram and one of brandy. 

Another Plum-Pudding. —One pound of bread grated, one 
pound of apples finely chopped, one and one-half pounds of 
sugar, two and one-half pounds of currants, two pounds of 
raitins, one-half pound of caudied peel, one-quarter pound 
of almonds chopped fine, one small uutmeg grated, one-half 


of black velvet, with a large pompon of the color of the 
overdress. 

Fio. iu.— House-Dress, or Mauve 8ilk, for an Eld¬ 
erly Ladt. The skirt has a narrow ruffle of the silk at the 
bottom; above this is a flounce of white lace. Then the 
skirt is put on in a deep but not full puff; then another 
row of lace, ami above this is another puff. Tho train is 


pound of suet, one-quarter iwuud of floui> seven eggs, ) quite plain, meets in front, and is drawn back to form small 
whites and yolks beaten to a froth, half-pint of brandy, t paniers. The bodice has a slight fullness in front, aud is 
The above ingredients will make about six puddings; | edged with reven of embroidery. The sleeves are trimmed 
boil about four hours. \ witli lace, like the flounces, and there 1s a standing collar 

Cqjh s Oaom. —Dissolve two canoes of isinglass In Just ; of lace, with a fell of tho samo at the neck. The lace cap 
enough water to cover it; put to half a pint of cream, one j is trimmed with mauve ribbons. 

teaspoonful and a half of very strong clear coffee, with < Fio. iv.—H ouse- Dr ms, or Black Satin. The front 


powdered sugar; let it Just boil, leave it standing till 
nearly cold, then pour it into a mold, and, when quite set, < 
turn it out. 


of the skirt is cut out in largo scallops, which fall over 
ruffles of white lace. The paniers meet at the point of the 
bodice In front, find are fastened under the narrow square 


German Puft. —One tablespoonful of flno flour, teacup of \ frain, which is edged with white lace. The square-cut 
milk, two eggs; beat up the urhitee and yolks separately; < bodice is three-quarters high at the back, and is trimmed 


then mix all together. 


Bake in small cups. 

CAKES. 


with folds of white lace. Short puffed sleeves. 

Fio. v.—W alking-Dress or Dark-Brown Velveteen 


Oatmeal Oaken. —Put a pound of oatmeal into a bowl, take \ and Almond-Colored Cashmere. The bottom of the vel- 
oue pint of boHing water, with one-half ounce of Balt ’ veteen skirt is trimmed with a broad band of beaver fur. 
butter or lard melted in it to make the cakee crisp; pour 5 The bodice and sleevee are of the velveteen, and the latter 
this boiling over the meal, stirring it as quickly as possible ^ have beaver cuffs. The overdress Is of the cashmere, falling 
into a dough; turn it out upon a baking-board, roll it out j very low on the right side, and draped high up on the hip 
until it is as thin as it can be to hold together; stamp it \ on the left side. It fells loose from the shoulder on the 
into small round cakes; place them in a griddle to make \ right side, and has a large collar of fill, which ends in a 
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point on the left side of the waist. Hat of almond* \ 
colored felt, faced and trimmed with brown velvet. Long 
almond-colored feather. < 

Kio. vi.— Walking-Dress. Tlie mlingote Is Of dark- \ 
gray cloth, is double-breasted, and has a cape of a shade ( < 
of gray plush darker than the coat. Hat of gray felt, ; 
trimmed with dark-gray plush and gray feather. j 

Fig. vii.—Walking-Dress, or Dark-Orf.en Cashmere. \ 
The skirt is laid In lengthwise plaits. The tunic is \ 
short and full, and draped below the jacket, which is of \ 
the green cashmere, and trimmed with a broad band of ; 
brown fur. Collar and cuffs of fur. Green felt hat, trimmed j 
with green silk-. j 

Fig. vm.— House-Dress, or Iron-Gray CamelVHair.' j 
The skirt in front is laid in box and side plaits. The back j 
falls in straight folds. The tunic, which crosses the front, j 
Is full and gathered In folds under the back-drapery. The \ 
bodice is pointed back and front, aud has collar and cuflb of ? 
dark-red velvet. < 

Fio. ix.— House-Dress, or Mauve Silk, Brocaded in a > 
Darker Shade, and Mauve Cashmere. The Vest is of 
the brocaded silk, as is the round underskirt. The camel's- \ 
hair overdress forms a fichu on the right side, ahd is fas- l 
tened with buttons on the left side. The back is plaited > 
and puffed. Collar and culls of the darkest shade of mauve j 
velvet. | 

Fio. x.— Walk i no-Dress, or Brown Ottoman Tweed, j 
Striped With Velvet or a Darker Shade. The skirt ! 
and basque are of the striped ottoman tweed. The full > 
tunic is of plain brown Ottoman, and Is pointed in front. \ 
The basque is open in the centre of the back, and ent away j 
in front. The jacket is of dark-brown velvet, and the j 
whole is trimmed with brown marabout. Large hat, of ) 
dark-brown velvet, trimmed with a long brown plume, i 
Fio. xi.—Mantilla, of Sicilienne, Embossed With \ 
Velvet. It fits the figure closely, back and front, has the ? 
sleeve cut in the mantle, and Is trimmed with black lace. { 
Fig. xii.—Plush Mcrr, with satin frills at either end, > 
and a large bow of satin ribbon on the top. j 

Fig. *iii.—Walking-Dress, or Dark-Blue Cashmere. j 
The skirt is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting, and £ 
tucked. The tunic is frill and draped at the sides, and falls 
on eithor side of the plaited skirt. Small mantle of seal- j 
•kin, made with high shoulder-seams. Toque of seal-skin, j 
with bird-of-paradise feather. j 

Fig. xiv. — Pelerine, or Seal-Skin, made with the ends j 
to turn up and forfn a muff. It is trimmed with beaver, 
has a beaver collar, and is tied at the waist with brown 
aatlii ribbon. 

Fio. xv.— Collar and Tie, or Linen, sprigged with 
pink rosebuds. 

Fig. xvi.-t-Boxnet, or Jetted Lace, trimmed with a j 
rosette of black satin ribbon and a black aigrette. > 

Fio. xvii.—B onnet, or Black Velvet, trimmed with j 
pink roses. ) 

Fig. xviii.—Bonnet, or Brow’n Tulle over Brown \ 
Satin, trimmed with clusters of nasturtiums. j 

Fio. xix.—New-Style Shoe, with rather low heel, and j 
buttoning on tbe side. < 

General Remarks. —Tailor-made dresses are still very I 
popular. They are usually made of a cloth of a light j 
weight, but are also made of cashmere or heavy camel’s- 5 
hair. These suits should consist of three piece*: the skirt, j 
with the tunic attached, the bodice, and the jacket. This j 
last is most important, as no cloth dress is warm enough fop > 
out-door wiuter-oostumu, without the jacket, in our cold \ 
climate. Braiding is still used for many of these dresses, i> 
though many are also made without it. The skirts should • 
not lie much draped, as the weight of so much cloth is objec- j 
tionable. The basques may be pointed in front, with rather ’ 
short sqnare habit-basques at the hack, and the jacket > 
may be either close-fitting, with seams in the front as well l 


as the back—this is the English style—or it may be close- 
fitting at the back, and loose in front, which is the French 
style. 

Dresse* of tilk, satin, caehmere, etc ., which are not made 
in tuilor-fashion, are more draped, have fuller skirt- 
trimming, and have the bodice less severe-Iooking. Any 
kind of plaiting on skirts is fashionable. Silver, woven 
with braid of the color of the dress, is very popular for 
trimming cloth or any kind of woolen dresses. Some of 
the newest dresses have two or three ruffles or pluited 
flounces extending from the waist to the bottom of the 
dress, with a rather deep flounce in front, and a long full 
apron-front falling to this flounce. 

AH drapery is worn high on the hips. 

Lace is also still very much used; but, for winter, will be 
confined principally to dresses w : orn in the house. 

When skirt* are made of heavy material , they are usually 
quite plain, with only a harrow knife-plaiting at the bottom. 
If they are figured, or if made of plain material, they are 
sometimes tucked, or have bias folds, which are lined, aud 
not made double. 

The Prince** dree* is popular with some people. Tills is 
cut like a polonaise at the back, but opens in front over an 
underskirt. 

Except the tailor-made dtc**et, many of the newest cos¬ 
tumes are made of two or three materials, velvet entering 
very largely into the trimmings. Sometimes the same 
colors are used of different materials. Frequently one 
material will be plain and the other figured. 

Bodice* can be either plain or full, as suits the figure 
of the wearer. Waists may be mode with basques, or w urn 
round with belts. 

Shoulder-*eams are still short, so as to bring the sleeve 
high up ou the shoulder; but the sleeves are not made so 
fufl, nor gathered so high, as was the fashion last w inter. 

Collar* of dresses are worn high and close about the 
throat. 

CheniHe , jet lace, and fringe, as well as braid, are all worn 
as trimmings. 

Iemy cloak* will be worn during the winter, for they are so 
comfortable and useful. The shorter wraps are, however, 
very fashionable. Many of them come not much below the 
waist at the back, and have long mantillA ends in front. 
These small wraps necessitate warmer dresses. For ordi¬ 
nary use, the long cloth ulster is admirable. Velvet, silk, 
satin, plush, and cloth are all employed for mantles, cloaks, 
etc., etc. 

Bonnet* are still small, and all persons do not find those 
with pointed fronts becoming; so the capote, with very short 
strings, still holds its own. But the style is almost entirely 
a mutter of individual taste. Velvet, felt, lace, 9atin, etc., are 
all popular, and feathers, birds, chenille, and gilt or silver 
braid are used os trimmings. The velvet riblion, so popu¬ 
lar for trimming, is usually made into a rosette or eockude, 
and worn almost on the front of the bonnet. 

Hat* with rather high crowns and narrow’ brims are the 
favorite®. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue dee Petite Champe. 

The winter bonnets, so far, are exceedingly pretty and 
tasteful. The capote-shape is tho one most in vogue, and 
the most fashionable bonnets are very’ small—far smaller 
even than they were last winter. The chief difference this 
year is in the crowns, which are made high and narrower, 
and are generally covered with flat folds of the material 
of which the bonnet is composed. In felts, or in the new 
fabrics of chenille or gold braid, tho set crown is still to be 
seen. The front of the brim, in some of the new lmnnets, 
is formed into a sharp peak, the space with inside being 
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filled with ruffles of lace. Velvet, gold lace, silk lace 
embroidered with beads, and embroidered cloths, are 
amongst the new materials employed most frequently by 
the milliners. A great deal of gold is used on dress-bon¬ 
nets, the tiny size of the original structure giving scope to 
all kinds of fantasy in the ornamentation. The velvet 
* bonnets are in all fashionable shades, such as dark-green, 
a new light-brown known as castor, and a dark dull-red 
called earthquake-red, being the newest colors. Cream- 
white velvet is used for full-dress bonnets. One of the 
prettiest that I have seen in this material had the outside 
of the brim bordered with a flat band iu gold and emerald 
tinsel simulating curled feathers. The set velvet bows and 
wide satin strings of last season have been replaced by 
narrow ribbon strings in corded silk or in velvet. Birds' 
heads are a good deal used for trimming, as many as six or 
eight small ones being occasionally scattered about the out¬ 
side of one of these small bonnets. The curled emerald- 
green feathers of the peacock’s train, are a good deal 
employed, in combination with a small tropical bird with 
emerald-green plumage. Hats are now shown with very 
narrow brims and high sloping crowns. All sorts of fan¬ 
tastical trimmings are seen on these new forms of headgear, 
•uch as a pair of blue-birds, a flight of canary-birds, and 
even a fox's head and brush. Some few hats are shaded 
with musses o\ sweeping ostrich-plumes; but that style of 
trimming, though picturesque and graceful, has lost its 
novelty, and is too expensive to retain its popularity. 

The newest jackets of the season, as designed by Worth, 
are short and tight-fitting. They are in light cloth, bor¬ 
dered with a wide baud of silk passementerie of the same hue 
as the cloth, and laid over a aider band of silk velvet in 
some rich contrasting color. Thus, a jacket in gray cloth 
edged with gray passementerie is finished with ruby velvet. 
These jackets are also made in small-figured fancy velvets 
in subdued colors. One of the most stylish of these new 
materials has a pattern of very minute pale-blue forget- 
me-nots on an old-gold ground. Another, in dark-garnet 
velvet, is sprinkled all over with minute dots in white 
floss-silk, which look like unmelted snowflakes. Amongst 
Worth's new materials are figured velvets, showing large 
square blocks of black velvet on a ground of moss-green or 
golden-brown satiu ; these, when made up with plain satin 
to match the ground, are extremely striking and stylish. 
A rich uew material is in alternate stripes of change¬ 
able satin or silk, and solid velvet in a contrasting hue: 
golden-brown velvet stripes alternating with scarlet silk, 
and dark-ruby velvet with steel-gray satin. Another 
elegant fabric is in stripes of castor-brown velvet and 
satin alternately, and is brocaded at wide intervals with 
yellow carnations. A solid striped velvet, in strong con- 
• trusting colors, is also in vogue for combination with the 
plain velvets. The new colors, so far this season, are 
merely variations of the old tints, such as a paler and 
warmer shade of garnet, and a brighter one of moss-green 
inclining to the olive. Dark-green and copper-color are 
also very popular, the former being much used for velvet 
suits. In the new garnet. Worth has just completed a very 
striking walking-dress for a Spanish marquise. It Is in 
satin, with the skirt-front and vest in velvet. The satin 
corsage is prolonged at the throat over , the velvet vest, to 
as to form a large full bow, and the same effect is produced 
at the top of the skirt-front, which is in two separate divi¬ 
sions, each being bordered with a flnger-wide braid with a 
gold centre, a silver edge, and a bordering in steel beads. 
At the corner of each division, a palm-shaped ornament is 
embroidered on the velvet in gold, steel, and silver beads. 
Worth is also trimming satin of this new garnet shade with 
a wide rich passementerie in cut jet, and the effect is very 
tasteful. He is using faille, brocaded with very small satin 
dots, in combination with velvet, for walking-dresses. A cos¬ 
tume in this style, in a dark-blue shade relieved with tas- 


| sels of dark-blue jet, is one of his latest creations. Twilled 
| cashmeres and vigognes will replace, this winter, the fancy 
j cloths that have been in vogue for some seasons past. For 
i trimming these materials, he has devised a new wide braid 
/ composed of gold stripes alternating with others in floss- 
silk, the silk stripes matching the hue of the stuff on which 
| it is employed. Plain velvets in delicate colors will be 
| much used by Worth for bail-dresses this winter, the shades 
preferred being linden-green, pale-blue, tea-rose yellow, 
and a rich shade of rose-pink. The most extravagant 
material of the season is a velvet stamped with arabesque 
t figures in cloth of silver, and sold at forty dollars per yard. 
It is Intended for the skirt-fronts of ball-dresses in plain 
velvet from two to three yards only being used in each 
| dress. 

| Morning-dresses are still made in the most elaborate 
1 style and of the most expensive materials, pale-hued satins, 
| brocaded with large flowers in their natural tints, forming 
| the corsage and traiu, while the skirt-front and vest are in 
j satin or velvet, in some hue contrasting with that of the 

! ' brocade, and are veiled in white imitation lace. The train 
is lined with satin or velvet to correspond. Matinees are 
shown in soft twilled silk, striped with velvet and trimmed 
/ with ruffles of white lace. A very pretty noTelty is a fichu 
| in crape, of a pale color, such as light-blue or pale-pink, 
trimmed with plaited ruffles, and intended to be worn with 
a toilette in a corresponding or contrasting hue. Tur¬ 
quoise jewelry is becomiug very fashionable. The newest 
bracelet is a slender, gold cord or chain, passing through a 
gold slide, and having the ends finished with diamond 
tassels or with pendant pear-shaped pearls. 

Lucy H. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN'S FASHION8. 

Fio. i.— Girl's Dust and Cloak, or Dark Rich Plaid. 
The collar, band above the plaited skirt, and muff are of 
dark plush. Felt bat, with plush band, like the trim¬ 
mings of the coat, and a gay wing. 

Fio. u.— Girl's Drub, Edged with Embroidery. Coat, 
of dark-blue velveteen, with cape, and the cape aud bottom 
of the coat are cut in long tabs and piped with blue satin. 
Gray felt hat, trimmed with a feather and dark-blue vel¬ 
veteen. 

Fio. iii.—Boy's Suit, or Brow* Vklvkteek axd Brow* 
Tweed. The coat, with its plaited skirt, is of the tweed, 
and the collar, cuffs, pockets, and knickerbockers are of 
brown volveteen. Brown felt hat, trimmed with vel¬ 
veteen. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We kare established a well-organised Purchasing Age*cy, 
and are note supplying the best selected goods at the lowest 
| PRICES, to the entire satisfaction of aU who favor us with their 

I order*. Special attention is given to every article bought 
We snake a speciality of Ladies', Gentlemen's, and ChUdrm's 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants' Wardrobes ,, Wedding, Holiday 
\ and Birthday Presents, etc. 

£ The advantages gained by aU persons sending their orders to 
j our Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the large number 
5 who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble, 
> Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents. CircuUtrs are 
| free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
| mode of doing business. Remember all are served—not only our 
< readers and subscriber*, but anyone else in want of goods or 
) wearing apparel. Address all orders and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to 

j MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

i LOCK BOX 1183 , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOOKING BACK 


it published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 



1. I heard a voice long years a - go, A voice so wond’rous sweet and low, That 

2 . But ere our sum - mer pass’d a * way, That gentle voice was hush’d for aye, I 
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FANNY'S CHRIST MAS-GIFT. 

BY KATHARINE WARE. 



AiU' J. vault} lu, vuo uajr utivit vutuunao) 

looking prettier than ever, after her brisk morn¬ 
ing walk. I had been too indolent to accompany 
her. “ Besides,” I said, 44 it looks as if it were 
going to snow.” 

My prediction had been verified. When Fanny 
returned, she found me watching, from the win¬ 
dow, the leafless trees, the verdureless fields, the 


crows flying and cawing, and the white 
flakes coming steadily down. 

“Fanny dear,” I said, “a package has 
come for you while you were out. It is 
marked as if from New York. There is 
also a letter, which perhaps may explain 
about it.” 

Fanny took the letter, and, recognizing 
the handwriting on the envelope, cried out: 

44 Oh, it is from Helen Storer. How 
good of her to think of me I” 

Now Helen Storer was one of our oldest 
friends, but intimate with Fanny especi¬ 
ally. We knew at once that the gift must 
be something very nice, and we all gathered 
around Fanny while she perused her letter, 
preparatory to opening the bundle. 

4 4 4 1 sand, by express, with a merry 
Christmas to you, the latest Paris wrink¬ 
le. 5 ” Thus Fanny read aloud. 

All curiosity, we hastened to undo the 
package, which did not take long. 

44 It looks like Helen Storer*s things, 
dainty and lovely, but what is it for?” 
exclaimed Fanny. 

Whatever it was, it was covered with 
exquisite blue surah silk, and was trimmed 
on three sides with Breton lace, three 
inches wide, put on very full. It was 
bound across the plain side with a lovely 
satin ribbon, ending in long streamers and 
tied in a bow, such as only Helen Storer’s 
graceful fingers could tie. It was nearly 
square, and the size of a very large pin- 
uuouion, and it was perftimed with heliotrope. 
44 It’s a satchet, of course,” said I. 

44 ’It’s too large for that,” said Fanny, 44 and 
Helen knows how small my bureau-drawers are. 
Why, it will take up half a one.” 

44 It is a pin-cushion,” said my husband. 

44 But the strings—” objected Fanny. 

44 Why, a pin-cushion to hang up beside your 

(608) 
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bureau, on the gas-burner,” said I, coming to 
the rescue 6f my discomfited spouse. 

We tried it, and it looked plainly out of place, 
thus hung up as a pin-cushion. 

“Perhaps it is a handkerchief-holder,” sug¬ 
gested Fanny, endeavoring to find an opening in 
it somewhere. 

There was none. 

" Well,” she laughed, “ I must write and find 
out.” 

In the Weantime, we dubbed it “the mystery,” 
and whenever my sister showed it. among her 
Other beautiful presents, her friends, male and 


female, amused themselves with various guesses 
as to its use. 

Mrs. VanDyck said at once: “ It is to perfume 
your room, like the pot-pourri jars, you know, 
so popular with our grandmothers. Just like 
a coquettish Frenchwoman’s fancy, isn't it? 
Helen Storer always said, Fanny, that your room 
was lovely and esthetic, and she has sent tills 
to make it ‘utterly utter.’” 

This seemed plausible, and Mrs. VanDyck 
wrote a note, a few days afterward, telling ns 
tlint she had copied the idea for her own dainty 
little music-room, and made one of pink k, 
painting a cluster of violets on it, filling it with 
violet-powder, and had hung it up. and the roam 
was exquisitely scented. 

Another caller suggested that it was made to 
lie flat on a table, as there were two gores on 
one side, which iniMle that side flatter than the 
! other. She said she had seen one like it used as 
! a kind of cushion, to lay a photograph of special 
j importance on. 

Fanny tried this, but the photograph always 
! slipped off. It was stuffed with hair, and was 
! rather round to lay anything on. 

| “ I never heard of filling a satchet with hair,” 

\ said I, “and, in spite of Mrs. VanDyck, I don't 
feel satisfied that we know yet what it is really 
for. my dear.” 

Still, it was ornamental and nice, so Fanny 
» finally stood it up on a litfle table, that was 
placed inside, as it were, of an open screen, also a 
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Christmas-gift. The table was covered with dark- 
blue plush. The delicate blue of the “ mystery ” 
made a charming ox color on it, against the 
screen, and was a Tery conspicuous object; 
indeed, no one came in, not even a chance visi¬ 
tor, to whom it was not exhibited. 

On New-Year’s Day we had a dinner-party, 
to which our brother Jack, a lawyer in Boston, 
came up, and brought his friend, Tom Delafield, 
an old college-chum, from Baltimore. Delafield 
was a dashing fellow, and engaged to Fanny. 
Of course, he was interested in all her presents, 
and was shown this immediately. Fanny, in 


\ fact, took him up to it, accompanied by her 
\ friend, Mary Clavers, who had not seen it 
; before. As the latter leaned forward to inspect 
it, Tom also looked. But, though he tried his 
best to assume an air of admiration, Fanny 
j thought he really had all he could do to refrain 
• from laughing. As he afterwards told Jack: ** I 
< found it rather hard, my dear fellow, to keep 
; a straight face, for I’m sure I’d seen just such 
a thing come out of one of my sister’s Paris 
j trunks, which 1 happened to find her unpacking 
when I sauntered into her room for a quiet chat 
last week.” 
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The “ mystery ” was more or less 
talked of during dinner, but Fanny 
noticed that Tom had nothing to say 
about it. When we adjourned to the 
drawing-room, the evening mail was 
brought in, and among the letters 
was one for Fanny. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, “ and I’ll 
read it, while you chat together.” 

She had hardly read a line, before 
she gave a little suppressed scream. 
Then she turned very red, and looked 
so extremely uncomfortable, that 
Tom gave a significant glance at 
Jack, and they went off, as Jack said, 
“ for a smoke in the billiard-room.” 

The moment they had gone, Fanny 
looked up, blushing redder than ever. 

“ Oh, Mary,” she said, seizing me 
by the arm, “ Helen writes that she 
and her sister almost died with laugh¬ 
ing at my letter, that told how we had 
puzzled over her present, how Mrs. 
VanDyck had copied it and hung it 
up in her esthetic music-room, and 
how I had finally chosen my Queen 
Anne screen as the most distinguished 
thing to bring it out into proper relief. 
For oh, Mary, my dear, it is the new- 
style bustle!” 

Need I say that, when the gentle¬ 
men returned from their smoke, the 
“ mystery” had disappeared, and was 
nevermore seen, at least in public! 


ON THE FERRY. 


BT LAURA J. RITTENHOUSE. 


Tue band plays something sweet from Strauss. 
On waves of harmony the dancers 

Are tossed, in rhythmic motion slow, 

Through mazy reaches of the Lancers. 

They cross the ferry. Lo! a bird 
Bings from some dell securely hidden ; 

The breath of grape-bloom fills the air— 

They bring to Maud thoughts long forbidden. 

A year ago—a year to-day, 

The same sweet odor rose to greet her; 

It seems the same bird singing now, 

That sang when Irvin came to meet her. 

A year ago, he whispered words 
That set her heart athrill with gladness. 

To day, he calls another wife— 

Ah, cruel thought, akin to madness. 

The stars come out, the Imnd plays on, 

Ami merrier grow the merry danoMfc 


While fire-flies dart amid the treat, 

As though they too could dance the Lancars. 

Maud walks apart. Ah, life is cold, 

With sunless sky and roadway dreary 
Already she is travel-worn, 

With aching limbs and feet aweary. 

The band plays on: the moon comes up. 

“ Oh! fool, and fond, cease thy repining. 

No tears can turn time back again, 

Nor show through cloud-rifts silvery lining.'* 

A step—a voice! Sweet hurried words! 

There is no more misunderstanding. 

And Maud—her heart is full of blis^ 

As arm in arm they aeek the landing. 

He says: ** No other love I've known." 

The band plays on in tones more merry, 
While Maud—she shyly smilee and says: 

M Together we will cross life's ferry," 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BT MART HOLMIR BURNSIDE. 



Tin Christmas Eve. I hear the bells 
Ring nut o'er hill and plain 
Their call to prayer, that sink** and swells, 
And dies, and comes again. 


I see the fields that solemn lie 
Beneath their pall of snow. 

The gruy old church; and up the sky 
The full moon climbing slow. 


And with her child, her “ewe-lamb" left, 
A widowed mother goes 

To tell—of all the rest bereft — 

The Pitying Oue her woes. 

The bells ring on. Or hark ! a sound 
Transcending even thorn. 

As if the angels hovered rouud 
That sang at Bethlehem. 

A star comes up. I think of Him 
Who in the manger lay. 

Oh, down through all the ages dim, 
"Good-will’’ it seems to say. 

Take comfort, mother, o’er your loss, 

Weep not for sons who died. 

One other wept—beneath the cross, 

For hers—the Crucified. 

Yet, as He rent the grave in twain, 

80 shall your dear ones rise. 

Redeemed from death, to live again, 

And walk in Paradise. 

Ring out, oh, Christmas-bells, your call, 
The welcome news has come: 

" The Father’s love enfolds us all, 

With Him is heav’n and home.” 


Vol. LXXXVI.—32. 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


BT MRS. WALLACE ARNOLD. 


No education can be complete which does notj 
preserve the equilibrium between the mental and 
physical powers. This is just as true of one sex j 
as the other. It is of comparatively little advan¬ 
tage to be intellectually or socially cultivated, if 
in gaining these accomplishments you make your- \ 
self a life-long invalid. Yet there are tens of 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, espe¬ 
cially of my sex, who to-day cannot fill their 
true position in life, because, in developing the 
mind, they have neglected to develop the body. 

“Let children,” said Rousseau, “have sub¬ 
stantial nourishment; let them run and play in 
the open air, and enjoy their liberty.” This, as 
far as it goes, is valuable advice. There comes a i 
later time, however, especially for girls, when 
“ playing in the open air” is not always possible 
or desirable. Riding on horseback, in these 
cases, is the best substitute; but riding on horse- < 
back is not always convenient. Moreover, on wet j 
days, out-of-door exercises are impossible. Here j 
it is that what are called “calisthenics” come j 
into play. The phrase, in popular significance, 
is too often confounded with gymnastics, and is 
also supposed to require extensive and costly 
apparatus. This is not so. We propose to give 
a few hints on this subject, illustrated by engrav¬ 
ings, to show how, at very little cost, and by 
the simplest means, physical education can be 
carried on every day. 

It is especially in these days of higher educa¬ 
tion for women, that we are apt to forget 
that, while forcing the mental faculties to the 
utmost at an early age, the precious time is slip¬ 
ping away during which their figures are being 
formed, and that habits are too often engendered 
which, in later years, cannot be abandoned or 
remedied. Many an anxious mother must have 
observed with pain how many hours her daugh¬ 
ter is compelled to sit at her studies, the greater 
portion of the time being occupied in writing, 
and that at a desk which compels an attitude that 
must result in a stooping form. If not engaged 
in writing, she is probably at the piano, where the 
back again, having no support, becomes weary, 
and sinks on one side; then to the drawing-board, 
where the same stooping position produces a like 
result, inducing too often a curvature of the spine, 
as many of our doctors can testify. 

Moderate bodily exercise, taken under super- 
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vision, will do much to correct—nay, prevent— 
this mischief. Many of the subjects of the 
education of the day are matters which can be 
as well, or perhaps better and more thoroughly, 
acquired after the age of seventeen. Not so a 
naturally easy and graceful carriage. From 
infancy up to about the age I have mentioned 
our bodies are being formed, and with them our 
habits, gait, and deportment. Hence, what I am 
about to say recommends itself as much to 
mothers who wish to see their daughters grace¬ 
ful, as to mothers who wish to have them 
healthy. 

The system I recommend I shall call “ home 
calisthenics.” For these it is only necessary to 
buy a chest-expander, which can be had at any 
store where india-rubber goods are sold. This 
chest-expander consists of a strip of india- 
rubber, secured at each end to a handle; the 
india-rubber varies in strength, and care should 
be taken in choosing the strip to select one pro¬ 
portioned to the age and strength of the girl. It 
is prettier to cover the india-rubber with a long 
band of goffered silk, and make handles consist¬ 
ing of shaped flat pieces of walnut, having holes 
pierced for the fingers. I will now proceed to de¬ 
scribe a few of the more simple forms of its use. 

The first easy exercise is as follows:* 

The girl must stand with her heels together, 
toes turned slightly outwards, knees straight, 
waist drawn, chest out, head up, shoulders down, 
and arms straight downward in front of the body, 
holding the expander loose, t. e., without using 
its elasticity, the knuckles being turned slightly 
inwards (Fig. 1); then slowly raise the arms 
until the expander, still unstretched, is on a line 
with the chest, in the meantime counting four 
(Figs. 2 and 3). 

2. Slowly raise the arms, counting four 
again, until they are over the, head (Fig. 4), the 
expander still unstretched, the arms perfectly 
straight, and the knuckles turned towards each 
other. 

3. Pass the arms sideways, holding them 
quite stiff and straight, and bring the expander, 

| now fiilly extended, behind the body until it is 
j on a line with the shoulders (Figs. 6 and 11), 

| taking care to clear the head and back, counting 
| as before. 

\ 4. Drop the arms straight down behind as far 
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as possible, allowing the expander to contract and 
hang loosely, the knuckles slightly turned toward 
each other, and counting four, as in the previous 
passes (Fig. 6). 

Then reverse the movements, counting as 
before. Care must be taken that a perfectly \ 
upright position is maintained throughout the \ 
whole exercise, the chin and waist being kept \ 
well drawn in and the heels together. j 

This exercise should be continued for about j 
five minutes, which will represent twenty com- j 
plete repetitions of the exercise, from front to j 
back and back to front being reckoned as one. 

For a beginner, this will be found sufficient J 
during the first month’s practice, as nothing is j 
more injurious than to carry on any exercise ' 


I until fatigue is experienced. After that period, 
when the muscles have become more strengthened 
and the joints more supple, the time may be 
increased, but in no case sufficiently to induce 
J fatigue or a laborious habit of breathing. 

When the pupil has thoroughly mastered this 
exercise, so as to perform it easily and without 
effort, she may then advance to 
Exercise No. 2.—This is similar to No. 1, but 
two only are counted between each pass. 

Exercise No. 3.—The movements in this are 
also similar; but the pupil counts only one 
between each pass, or eight to the whole exercise. 

In all three, care must be taken that the action 
is steady, uniform, and continuous, and not done 
in jerks*pr spasmodically. 
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LOVE AND SORROW 


Exercise No. 4.—The pupil commences as in 
No. 1, raising the expauder while counting four 
until it is on a line with the chest, then over the ) 
head: then pass the expander behind, lowering ■ 
the right hand, and raising the left until the ex- : 
pander is in a diagoual line across the body (Figs. < 
7, b, and 10); now, keeping the right arm extended « 
downward, bring the left one down sharply to the «, 
side, the thumb touching the shoulder, and the ] 
elbow close into the body (Fig. 9). Repeat this < 
action of the left arm twelve times, or less if this \ 
number is found too fatiguing, and return the ex- \ 
pander in front, as in No. 1. ft 

Exercise No. 5—Is the same as No. 4, but > 
in this the left arm is extended downward and the > 
right arm worked. 

As from habit the right arm is almost invari¬ 
ably the stronger, exercise No. 4 should be prac¬ 
ticed much oftener than No. 5, to induce, as far 
as possible, an equilibrium between the two ; 


members, for any one-sided development is to be 
particularly avoided. 

Exercise No. 6 —Is somewhat similar to the 
two preceding, but, instead of bringing the ex¬ 
pander diagonally across the body, it is stretched 
across the shoulders, as in No. 1 ; and both arms 
are worked into the side and out again, making 
the fingers touch the shoulders, and taking care 
to keep the expander as far as possible clear of 
the back (Figs. 11, 12). 

It is astonishjng how soon a girl who practices 
in this way will acquire rosy cheeks, a graceful 
carriage, a well-developed chest, good spirits, 
and, with this additional health, a positive 
increase in beauty also. 

Our illustrations represent a costume especially 
made for these exercises. But this is by no 
means indispensable. Any dress will do that 
leaves the movements of the arms free, and does 
not cramp those of the lower limbs. 



LOVE AND SORROW. 

BV FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 


Two spirits met a maiden where the stream 
Of youth sweeps to the sea of womanhood, 

And said: “ Choose you between us whom you would 
Be ever with you.” One of these did seem 

All beauty, light, as if a hundred great 
Sweet stan were on his face and hair, and o'er 
His trailing robes. While bent he lower 
And whispered, " Shall not Love, then, be your fate ? j 

For I am Love.” Beneath his raptured gaxe i 

She thrilling stood, nor scarce the maid did heed l 


The one who spake: “ Will you not Sorrow's creed 7" 
And drew hi* mantle round, as from the rays 

Of Love to shield his eyes. But she her hand 
In Love's laid quickly, and they for a time 
Together sailed, with wine, and flowers, and rhy ua. 
But fled the fickle god, and on the strand 

He left her, wrecked, alone. ’Twas then her heart 
Rejected Sorrow entered, and a balm 
For healing brought, till o'er h«fr soul a calm 
Fell. Ne’er did Sorrow from her more depart. 
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KATE’S BAD BOY. 


BY AQNJS8 JAMBS. 

“ Thomas Lawrence will please keep his scat. j in a sweet deprecating manner to Kate to hunt 
School is dismissed.” ; out and correct. 

A solitary couple remained in the school-room. \ The sun was down, and night coming swiftly 
Kate Roberts, teacher, a pretty girl of twenty, j on, when Kate dismissed the boy, and heard him 
sat in her chair, still and pale and determined, clatter downstairs. She followed presently, hur- 
Tom Lawrcuce, “bad boy” by profession, aged j rying rather nervously along the dark deserted 
thirteen, lounged at his desk, and gazed carelessly j halls and staircase, and thinking with distaste of 
out of the window. j the long walk before her in the twilight. At the 

“Thomas,” said Kate, “you don’t need to bo door she found Thomas waiting. He stepped for- 
told that you have been very bad to-day—” ward aud lifted his hat. 

“No’in,” cheerfully interposed Thomas. j “Miss Kate, it’s too late for you to be out 

“I shall keep you in,” she said, “until dark j alone. May I see you home?” he said, quietly, 
now. If you do not feel the disgrace of that, j “ You audacious little monkey ! Do you want 
perhaps you will the incouvenieuce.” \ me to box your ears ?” rose to Kate’s lips. But 

“ It’s quite convenient to me, m’m. Hope it’s j she suppressed it, and stood looking at the boy. 
no trouble to you.” Tom turned two largo honest I He was grave, respectful, dignified as any geu- 
blue eyes, as he spoke, innocently upon her. His j tleman could have been. Hat in hand, he 
tone was anxiously respectful. j stood waiting her reply. Kate hesitated one 

Kate made no reply. Taking a piece of crochet- j moment. Then she bowed, and said, simply : 
ing from her pocket, she quietly went to work. j “ Thank you. I shall be very glad,” just as she 
“Thomas,” Kate said, “it seems to me that a might have spoken to Mr. Wilson or Mr. Brown, 
hoy of your sense should be ashamed of such con- * In calmly dignified converse, they paced 

duct. Tying a string to a poor little mouse and j towards Kate s home. Mr. Eldridge himself 

letting it ruu about to frighten the girls was only j could not have behaved with more stiff propriety 

cruel—not at all funny. Neither do I see any j than Tom, until an unlucky thing occurred. A 

fun in putting oil in the inkstands, or lampblack J group of young factory-boys strolled past them, 
on the children’s slates.” j “ Halloo, Tom ! Where you going?” shouted 

Kate stopped abruptly. A sudden remom- J one of them, in careless tones. Tom glared at 

bmnee of a row of absurdly smutted little count©- j him speechlessly. This was an old enemy, and 
nances darted into her inind. Her lips twitched, J Tom thirsted for his gore. The boy brushed past, 
and she bit them to hide a smile. \ touching Tom s shoulder. 

Then she glanced furtively at Tom. Ah, he 5 “Behave yourself, can’t you?” growled Tom, 
did feel ashamed of himself at last. His arms \ fiercely, wheeling around again, 
were on his desk, his curly head bowed upon \ “ Guess I can—'bout as well as you,” retorted 

them, and his face hidden. Kate resumed her j the enemy, facing about too. 

lecture. She grow eloquent. j “ Tom, come away instantly !” exclaimed Kate, 

At last there came a faint sound from the peni- j in great dismay. Tom wavered and looked back 
tent, louder, louder—a gentle unmistakable snore. 5 at Kate. 

Kate started. In her righteous wrath, she l “ Run along home, sonny,” jeered the enemy, 

violently upset a chair, and Tom raised his head In another instant, Tom had flung himself 

and nibbed his closed eyes sleepily. j bodily upon him. There was such nerve, such 

“Thought I heard cats,” he murmured, j elan in his charge, that the big bully, two yean 
dreamily, and dropped his head on the desk J older than himself, was completely demoralized, 
again. ) Borne to the pavement, he lay there and bellowed, 

“ Thomas, get your arithmetic, and work the j while Tom sat upon him and pommeled him tri- 

first sum in partial payment,” rapped out Kate, ( umphantly. But, with a whoop and rush, the 

grimly determined on revenge. factory-boy’s companions came to the rescue. 

Alas! “ The engineer was hoist with her own | They seized Tom, and dragged him, struggling 

petard!” Thomas worked the sum industriously, j and kicking, away from the fallen hero. Supple 

making inscrutable mistakes, and bringing them < as an eel, he jerked himself out of their hands, 
Vol. LXXXVI_33 (611) 
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set his back against a lamp-post, and stood facing j kerchief, of course. Poor Tom ! But presently 
them: his hat gone, his jacket torn ; flashing j he saw Kate, without saying a word to him, put 
eyes, scarlet cheeks, nostrils quivering with wrath \ her hand behind her, holding out a handkerchief, 

and defiance. j “This is my castle,” said Kate’s soft lively 

“ You just come on, one at a time, you cow- J voice, as they reached the door of a big dull¬ 
ards, and I'll lick the last one of you,” he \ looking boarding-house. “ I am greatly indebted 
snarled, through his set teeth. j to you gentlemen for your protection through the 

“What’s the matter? Stop this row, boys,” j dangers of the journey.” 
said a quick authoritative voice ; and a gentleman j “ It is we who are under obligations,” Fred 
suddenly stepped into the circle of light beneath \ declared, with a gallant lift of his hat. “But 1 
the lamp. “Tom Lawrence!” he exclaimed, j say, Miss Roberts,” he added, with a touch of 
sternly, as he caught sight of our hero. “ What ; earnestness, “ really. I hope you are not obliged 
arc you doing here, sir?” \ to be out as late as this ofteu, alone? I do not 

The factory-boys melted away in the darkness j consider it altogether—well, I should not like 

swiftly and silently, while he was speaking. \ my sister, if I had one, to do it.” 

“1 was seeing Miss Roberts home,” said Tom, \ “Oh, no; it does not often happen.” Kate 
as cool now as “the centre seed of a cucumber.” \ answered, cheerfully. “And I was not alone 
“Miss Roberts? Where is she? Oh, 1 see.” ' to-night. Tom—” 

And he turned and walked up to Kate, who, to 1 “Tom?” interrupted Fred, with a shrug of 
tell tiic truth, was sitting upon a convenient v his stalwart shoulders. “ It seems to me that, 
door-step, crying. He took off his hat, and \ unless you had a policeman to escort Tom, you’d 
stood before her. ; be tetter—” 

“ Miss Roberts, I am extremely sorry for the j “ Husli-sh,” said Kate, smiling; “ not a word 
unpleasant predicament my brother has placed \ against Tom.” 

you in. 1 am Frederick Lawrence. I hope you j “ Well, then—not a word against Tom. But, 
will let me see you safe home?” he said, gently. } if I am ever lucky enough to see you going home, 
Kate glanced up at him. He w r as a tall hand- ! like Kilmeny, ‘late, late in the gloaming/ 1 shall 
some fellow, with fair hair and mustache, and j nominate myself your escort.” 
eyes as blue and honest as Tom’s. lie looked \ This rather presumptuous offer was followed by 
very like Tom as he stood there, bare-headed, 1 the opening of the doer, and by a prompt “Good- 
waiting for her to speak. J evening” from Kate. However, she did turn 

“Oh, dear; I hope he isn’t a bad hoy like ' Imfck an instant, to whisper imploringly : “Please 
Torn,” she thought. Then she gathered up her J don’t scold him,” and to say, kindly: “Good- 
lost self-possession, and rose from the door-step. \ night, Tom,” to the culprit lurking in the shadow 
“Thauks,” she said, rather tremulously. “ It \ of the porch, 
was silly to be so frightened ; but I was so afraid \ “ And she didn’t even tell him what made her 

Tom would be hurt.” \ out so late. Well, that was bully of her,” Tom 

Then she told all, highly praising Tom’s \ thought, as be followed his brother home, 
bravery, and saying that he was not to blame, j Perhaps you think that, after this, Torn became 

Poor Tom! his thoughts were bitter as lie j a model of goodness. On*the contrary, during 

followed his brother and Miss Roberts, and \ the weeks that followed, was. so to sponk, as a 
heard them chatting in a way that grew more j festival of “badness.” The things done by Tom 
and more animated and friendly. Directly, a j I dare not put upon paper, for fear they might 
peal of merry laughter broke from them, and Tom j he printed and suggest new methods of mis- 
came up a little nearer, to hear what it was about. > conduct to other bad boys. 

“There now! if Fred isn’t telling her about j “What shall I do with Tom Lawrence? He 

the things he used to do at school —putting \ is fairly possessed this week,” Kate said, with 

powder in the stove, and those stupid old tilings, j tears in her eyes, to Miss Withers, an old and 
And she just laughs at. that. Yet what a fuss ' experienced teacher. 

she made about my mouse. And I fought Bill j “ Report him to the Principal, my dear, of 
because he hadn’t any business to speak to me \ course.” 

when she was along; and that’s all the thanks; “I have done that once. The second time. 
I get, confound it.” | Mr. Eld ridge will dismiss him ; and I don’t want 

Tom, at this, put up his hand, and wiped i that done. There is good in the boy, if I only, 

awnv some blood that trickled from a cut in his ; only knew how to reach it.” 

forehead, caused by a violent collision with Bill \ “ Fred Lawrence was a had boy, too.” mused 

Jones’s upper front teeth, lie had lost his hand- \ Miss Withers; “ that is, full of mischief and 

t 
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high spirits. But see what a splendid fellow he has 5 Kate looked up in dumb amazement. There 
turned out: such a brilliant young lawyer, such j stood Tom, flushed and downcast and penitent, 
good manners. Fred is a great flirt, I hear, but j “I didn’t mean to make you cry!” he went 
otherwise a fine fellow. The Lawrences are all < on, hurriedly. “ I didn’t know you cared—that 
high-spirited clever boys, but difficult to manage. <j much.” 

I think the father is too stern, the mother too \ “Oh, I do care—very much. I like you so 
easy, and there is too much money in the family. \ much, Tom, and I don’t want you to be bad,” 
However, they seem to turn out right, after all.” \ faltered Kate. 

“ Yes,” murmured Kate, vaguely. She was { Tom raised his blue eyes, and there were aetu- 
thinking of last night, when kind Mr. Eldridge ; ally tears in them, and looked at her silently a 
had brought Fred to be introduced to her, and ' moment. Then he straightened himself: threw 
how very pleasant it all was. She had not j back his shoulders, clenched both fists, and said, 
thought it possible to spend so charming an with stern determination: 

evening in that dull boarding-house parlor. “A \ “Then I won’t be bad. If it kills me, I am 
great flirt.” Very possibly, but Kate knew she j going to be good—because you want me to.” 
could take care of herself. < Kate started up joyfully. 

Friday afternoon found Kate utterly worn out j “Oh, Tom, will you?” she cried. Then she 

in body and spirit. Tom had been the ring-; just put both hands on his shoulders, and leaned 

leader in mischief and disorder that could not ; forward and kissed him. 

longer be endured. In spite of her belief in the \ Six weeks afterwards, Fred Lawrence, skating 
good somewhere in his heart, and in spite of her on the river, caught sight of his brother Tom, 
liking for his frank face and bonny blue eyes, ; holding a lady’s hands, and skating backwards 
Tom must go. Yet it sorely hurt both her pride \ magnificently. The lady looked very pretty, 
and her kindly feeling, to own that she could not i She wore a gray dress and a little black velvet 
conquer the barbaric empire of Tom’s wild heart. ■ turban. She was laughing, and her eyes were 
As she gave the familiar command : “ Thomas < like stars, her cheeks two glowing roses. Fred 
Lawrence will please keep his sent,” and listened \ skated up to the couple. 

to the tramp of the orderly feet going downstairs * “ Halloo, Fred ! Get out of the way. IVc'll 

after school, she debated with herself: “Shall I f run you down,” Tom said, turning his head to 
make one more appeal to him? Oh, what can I ] look at his brother coolly. 

say that will touch him?” < Kate nodded and smiled. Fred laughed, and 

A long silence followed, while Kate sat with * turned to skate with them, 
her head on her hand. In truth she was praying < ( “Tom,” he said, insinuatingly, “ I think Miss 
a silent little prayer for help in this real trouble, f Roberts could skate faster, if you would let me 
“ Come here, Tom,” she said, presently. She , r help her too.” 
was dismayed to find that her voice trembled a^ “Ho! She don’t need help,” Tom said, with 

little, and to feel tears in her eyes. \ scorn, holding tight to the slim little hands in 

Tom came deliberately, and stood before her. < his. 

She had scarcely been sure that he would obey: \ Fred glanced quizzically from Tom’s face to 
because this week, for the first time, he had been < Kate’s, and skated on in silence beside them, 
disobedient, stubborn, even surly. That was not \ “ I say, Tom, did Miss Roberts ever see you cut 

like Tom. It was a very sturdily-robellious little ; your name on the ice?” he inquired, presently, 
face she saw. There was a defiant look in the j “ No, I never did,” said Kate, 

blue eyes—a firm set on the boyish lips. } “Didn’t you? Well, it’s worth seeing. Show 

“ Oh, my dear Tom, why won’t you bo good?” J her how you do it, Tom.” 
poor Kate cried, impulsively; and the next l Tom hesitated. “ You won’t gooff with him, 
instant she broke down entirely, and burst into \ will you?” he asked, with a half-suspicious look 
passionate tears. It was dreadfully undignified, j at his brother. 

“ Now I shall never do anything with him. He \ Kate shook her head, laughing, and Tom let go 
knows lie has beaten me,” she thought, despair- ; her hands and darted off, wheeling, turning, 
ingly. But that only made the tears flow faster ; swift and graceful as a swallow, 
and the sobs come thicker. ; “So the reason you declined my escort, this 

In the midst of it all there was a touch on her I morning, was that you had an engagement with 
shoulder, and a boyish voice saying humbly: ; Tom.” Fred remarked, presently. 

“Please don’t cry, Miss Kate. I—I’m nwfuH “Yes,” Kate said, without hesitating. Fred 
sorry. If you—if you’ll just forgive me, ’deed turned, and skated backwards to watch her 
I’ll try not. to cut up any more.” ! bright face. 
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“ I suppose you know that boy is in love with j ous lover in a rage. Then Kate met him, three 
you,” he said, rather abruptly. S eveniugs in the week, walking with Jennie liob- 

Kate looked at him gravely. \ in son—and so-—she was cross, or felt like being 

“ Oh, yes, I know it. I am very glad. It ; cross. Certainly it was with a rather impatient 

makes him so good,” she said, with perfect sim- ' tone that she said to one of her stupid arithmetic- 

plicity. I class: “ Give me the chalk. Go to your seat, >Yil- 

Frcd laughed, and gazed rather keenly .into liaui. This is the way to do that example.” 
her candid eyes. | And so Kate was standing at the blackboard, 

“Does it have that effect on everybody?” near the door, when it came. A sudden stir in 
he asked. “Are all bad boys made good by J the room above, a cry, the rush of many foot¬ 
falling in love with you?” \ steps, shrieks, the noise increasing, and out of it 

“Try,” began Kate, roguishly, but caught her- all rising that sound of terror: “Fire! Fire!” 
self with a laugh aud a quick reproachful glance f Fire in a three-storied building, each floor 
of her brown eyes. “Now just see what non- , crowded with children. For one instaut Kate’s 
sense you are making me talk,” she said. “I heart stood still. “Fire!” shrieked out a terri- 
am in earnest about Tom. He is good.” i tied child’s voice in Kate’s room. That roused 

“ Supernaturnlly. A perfect miracle of good- \ her. Ihe children were already rushing to the 

ness. The change is perfectly astounding to us ; door, wild with fright. To let them leave the 
all at home. My mother is beginning to adore room, and join the frantic crowd already pouring 
you, Miss Roberts. She wonders what spell you : down the narrow stair, would be fatal. With 
have used with the boy. As for me—I do not \ one spring, Kate threw herself against the door, 
wonder at all, because I know he loves you—” j and felt for the key. It was outside! 

“Because I love him,” interrupted Kate, \ “ Go back! Go to your seats: you shall not 

turuing away lightly, and gliding towards the 5 go out of the room. Children, do you hear me? 
spot where Tom’s ringing skates were carving a 5 Take your seats !” she commanded, 
flourishing T. M. Lawrence. j The positive tone and gesture of command stilled 

But Fred was still beside her, laughing. “ That ' them for a moment. A few sat down again. Then 
is the spell, then?” he said. “A case of ‘Mary J came louder shrieks from without: an inarticulate 
loves the lamb,’ you know. To quote your own horrible sound of struggle, and cries, and falling, 
words. Miss Roberts, try it, please, on me!” and “Fire! Fire!” in hoarse men’s voices from 
and he looked down audaciously iuto her eyes, the street. Kate’s scholars could no longer hear 
Kate stopped, and gazed at him for an instant. ^ her voice. Perfectly frautic with terror, they 
“ I deserved that. We arc quits now, Mr. i crowded round her, dragged at her, struggled with 
Lawrence. You have returned me my little piece \ her, struck at her. Her strength was going. In 
of impertinence with interest,” she said, quite ^ another moment she felt they would drag her from 
coolly, and with an amused smile. J the door and rush out into the maddened crowd 

Fred flushed up to his seal-skin cap. J on the stairs. She looked around for help, and it 

“Upon my soul, I didn’t mean any imperti- \ was there, close to her. Tom Lawrence came 
ncnce,” he exclaimed, vehemently. “ Don’t I \ springing over the desks, and hurled himself like 
know that ‘to love you is a liberal education,’ \ a cannon-ball right upon a frantic boy, whose fist 
and if you will only let ine— ” j was raised to strike Kate in the face. 

“You are not one of my scholars, Mr. Low- j “Take that,” thundered Tom. jerking him 
rence,” said Kate, with her cool little smile, j backwards by the collar, and throwing him on 
The next instant she glided from him, and gave ■' the floor. 

Tom her hand, leaving the elder brother to twist! “Keep the door shut, Tom: don’t let them 
his mustache, and muse on his discomfiture. ! open it,” panted Kate, in agonized entreaty. 

It was a dull day in March—cold, cloudy, ) Right and left Tom pushed the crowd of chil- 
gusty, dusty. Kate’s spirits were at ebb-tide • dren, and, with a suddrn turn, planted himself 
somehow. The weather was horrid, the chil- j with his back against the door, 
dren stupid. Kate felt that she was cross. She “ Get away, you little fools,** he shouted, 
did not once confess to herself the real reason ot J “ Do you want to go out there and be trampled 
her crossness ; but it was simply and purely that \ to death? I don’t believe there’s any fire; and, 
a week ago she had quarreled with Fred Lawrence. < if there is, nobody’s going to be burned up. I’D 
It was about an airy nothing—a rather more than \ show you how to get out: I’ve done it before 
usually audacious piece of love-making on Fred’s \ Just stop howling, will you, and listen to me?’ 
part, received with more than Kate’s usual degree > Tom’s words had an instant effect. The chil 
of laughing incredulity—and off flies the impetu- * dren heard them, and were stilled at once. 
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“ You cun get out on the roof,” he said, coolly, • reached the ground in less than a minute. But 
“you know. You just wait a minute, till we see it was not easy to guide forty frightened children 
wlmt is the row out there; and, if we can’t go along the descent. The smoke in the room grew 
down the stairs, I’ll show you how to get out ; thicker, and the children crowded to the window, 
another way. Miss Kate”—he turned to look s “One at a time. Don’t push each other, 
up at her—“let me out one minute: I will come ; Keep quiet, and you are safe,” said Kate’s calm 
back.” I voice. “Tom, and Will Murray, get out first, 

The brave blue eyes met hers with steady j and help the girls down.” 
calmness. j The force of discipline prevailed. Each child, 

“ I know you will,” she said, quietly. She ; as Kate called a name, came to the window, and 
opened the door a little way. Torn slipped ! dropped, or was lowered, to the roof, until they 
through, and closed it after him. j were all out. Kate followed last. 

Alas! in tlitlt instant, mingled #ith the horrible J The March wind tbared and blustered round 
sounds of groans, cries, and struggling, came a ■ them; dense blinding clouds of smoke swooped 
dense puff of smoke. Pale and still, Kate leaned j down upon them ; sparks, flashes of tire fell 
against the door, and faced the children, who ) thickly about them. The whole roof of the main 
now stood close around her. Some were crying ' building was in flames. 

aloud and clinging to her, all watching her face < It. was a dizzy nightmare journey down the 
eagerly. She spoke to them in a calm soothing j steep roof, where a slip n ight have rhennt instant 
tone. \ death, helping, encouraging, restraining the terri- 

“ Don’t be so frightened, children. The greatest J fi e d children. Kate started from frightened 
danger was letting you run out in a crowd. Ask j dreams of it many a time afterwards. But for 
God to take care of you, and he quiet and brave. \ Tom’s sturdy courage, and his help with the 
No, little Alice: I will not leave you.” And she j weak aud timid amongst the girls, they could 
stooped to kiss the terrified child, who was hold- j never all have gotten safely down. They did 

ing her with a frantic grasp. at last, however. It was only a few minutes in 

A quick push against the door, and Tom j doing; but it seemed hours to Kate, 
slipped in again. The boy’s ruddy color was “ That’s the last. Come, Miss Kate—quickly,” 
all gone: his blue eyes had a strained excited fom touted, as he took little Alice from Kate, 
look; and for one instant he stood leaning ftnc j held out his hands to her in turn, 
against the door, breathing quick aud hard, j Dizzy, trembling, every nerve and muscle 
with his under lip caught between his teeth. \ strained and quivering, Kate tried to move, and 
Kate put her hand on his shoulder. \ f e n hack with her baud pressed to her eyes. 

“What is it?” she asked, quietly. \ «Kate! Oh, thank God you are safe,” cried 

“There is something afire upstairs,” he said, | an eager voice below. 14 Keep still: I am 
rousing himself with a sort of impatient shake, j coming.” 

“ Nothing much. Only they got into a fright, awli A moment more, and Fred Lawrence was 
the staircase is broken. We’ll have to go dowii j beside her, and his strong arms around her. 
the way I will show you. See here, you boys: { “Kate, my darling,” he said, with a half-sob 
if you go to pushing and crowding, I’ll knock in his passionate young voice, “ I thought you 
your heads off. You just behave yourselves, and ; were in that horrible place. Thank God, I have 
mind Miss Kate and me, and help the girls, and not lost you.” 

we’ll get down as easy as rolling off a log.” > “Thank God,” she murmured, with closed 
Tom was himself again now—brave, and cool, < eyes, as she leaned against him, and felt the 

and determined. 'f strong throbbing of his heart. Then she was 

44 Now, Miss Kate,” he said, “give mo the key ; lifted gently, she scarcely knew how, and in a 
of the little book-closet. We’ll get on the back moment she stood on the ground, with her lover’s 
building from the window there, and then on arm around her still. 

the coal-house, and get down by the brick wall. ? “Hurrah!” shouted Tom, joyftilly, from the 
It’s easy as dirt.” i top of the wall. “All right now, ain’t we, 

Yes, it was easy enough to an active boy like Fred ?” 

Tom. There was a drop of six feet to the sloping > He looked like a hero standing there—flushed, 
roof of the back building, and nearly as much and strong, and triumphant—just poising himself 
more to the coal-house. That sloped rather less ; for a spring to the ground. 

steeply down to within three feet of the brick : “ Look out,” called Fred, springing forward, 
wall that separated the school-house yard from J It was too late. A piece of guttering, melted 
the alley behind it. Tom alone could have J from the buruing roof, was torn off by the fierce 
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wind, and hurled to the ground. It struck Tom \ “ What was Fred talking about just now?” he 

full in the breast. He fell upon the stone' demanded. 

flagging in the alley, and lay motionless. \ Kate flushed still deeper. 

His brother and Kate bent over him. J “Oh, just about some nonsense. Will you 

“ Oh, Tom, my dear, are you hurt?" cried Kate, * have some lemonade, dear?” 

“No; of course not,” he said, trying to rise. > Tom put the glass aside, and glared at Fred, 
Then he turned deadly white, pud sank back, with | who was laughing. 

his head on Kate’s breast as she knelt by him. \ “ I want to know what it all means,” the boy 

“ I am hurt a little—my leg; no ipatter, if— \ burst out, impetuously. “ Fred, you haven’t any 
if you are all right,” he whispered, hoarsely, \ right to—to hold her hand, and to say things, 
smiling up at her. He raised his arm, and put \ and to kiss her. She belongs to me. And you 
it round her neck feebly, growing whiter all the j were always interfering, and it’s dog-gone 
time. “ if—if you’ll just kiss me once: 1 think \ mean!” And the hero burst into a passion of 
I’m going to die.” \ tears, and covered his face with the sheet. 

Kate had to bend her head to catch the faint “Tom! Oh, my darling boy, you must not!” 
words. said Kate, hurriedly, with her arm around him. 

“ Oh, my dear boy—my good brave boy—you j Then, looking up at Fred, with tears in her own 
must not die,” she sobbed, drawing him close to l lovely eyes, she motioned: “Tell him.” 
her, and kissing him passionately over and over. \ “Tom,” said Fred, gently, “ 1 didn’t mean to 
The last kiss fell on cold senseless lips that no j interfere, old boy. But you know I couldn’t help 
longer felt it. i loving Kate, and she is going to be your sister, 

“ He is dead—oh, God! he is dead,” Kate cried, j and you may love her as much as you please.” 

“ No,” said Fred, as he took the boy in his > “I just thought you were up to that. Taking 
arms tenderly ; “ he has only fainted. He is uot her away from me,” Tom said, bitterly. Then he 
dead,” with decision. i turned his face to the wall, and would not speak. 

Fred was right. ‘,|n three weeks from that J “ Well, Tom, I didn’t expect it of you,” said 
time, when the school-house tragedy—which had \ Fred, at last, in a tone of reproach. “Are you 
left a shadow in so many households—was an \ going to be the only person in the house that 
old story, Tom was rapidly getting well of a \ isn’t delighted that Kate is to marry me?” 
broken leg, had a fine appetite, and was very ^ There was no answer, and Fred went away in 
cross. He scolded everybody but Kate, who was S despair. . 

liis loving slave. And yet, one morning, when s Half an hour afterwards, Kate caught Tom 
Kate had thought him asleep, and she had been s watching her. She had been crying a little, 
talking a little by the fire with Fred, Tom called j “ Do you want me to be glad you are going to 
to lier, in an impecatjve Ujne : ' marry Fred ?” ho asked, abruptly. 

“ Come here,” he said. “ I want to look at \ “1 do, indeed,” Kate answered, smiling, 

you.” \ “Then I will, if it kills me,” lie said, and he 

Kate came smiling, with a pretty flush on her J put his arms tight around her neck, and kissed 

cheeks, ' her. 


THE FUTURE. 


BT LIZZIE K. ROBERTSON. 


’Trs sweet to think, when toiling 
To free ourselves from sine, 

That, far beyond the present, 

A brighter life begins. 

Into that life, yet coining, 

We look with longing eyes; 

Before us, like an ocean. 

The boundless future lies. 

Acd. on its rolling billows, 
l’erpetual spring is seen 

To float, with mystic garments, 
Bound isles of evergreen. 


And, in the far-off distance. 

By zephyrs evermore, 

Are fanned the groves and meadows 
On Beulah's distant-shore. 

We cost our weary glances 
t T I>on that distant land. 

Ami long to m&ko the journey. 

Led by our Father's hand. 

And, when we reach that haTeti, 
Life’s voyage will lie o'er: 

We’ll welcome there our loved ones, 
Upon that blissful shore. 
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FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


Mona Ferrars, the wealthy heiress, never j continued. “ He is very talented. Great things 
looked lovelier than she did that October after- { were expected of him. But he has behaved 
noon, as she presided at her five-o’clock tea. < beautifully. I wish you knew all that he has 
Everything about her—the rooms, the furniture, done and endured. They have been very poor, 
the pictures on the walls—had the same high-bred It makes me indignant when I see how some of 
patrician air as herself. Dressed in creamy white, j our young * swells,’ as they are called, who have 
she stooff at her dainty little table, arraugiug her met him at our house, treat him, and solely on 
even more dainty cups, making, with her grace- j account of his poverty. Leon would like so 
ful willowy figure, and her exquisite throat and \ much to help him on with his studies, but you 
neck, about which all the artists raved, a picture j know he has to pay all Andy’s expenses, and—” 
that was absolutely incomparable* i “Good heavens, Amy,” cried Mona, excitedly, 

Mona had been listening to a discussion, • ag they rounded a curve in the road, “ the train 
carried on between two of her guests, about j j s wrecked!” 

Willy Mayland, as he was called, a young man j Yes, there piled up, lay the cars, under which 
who had recently come to the place. She now j wa3 buried a score of mutilated human beings, 
suddenly looked up, and took part in the talk. < The cries and groans of the wounded and dying 
” 1 c,lu t bear him, she said, with some ] filled the air. The accident must have occurred 
impetuosity." “Of course, I’ve never seen him, j barely five minutes before, for people were still 
except av your house, Amy. Really, he has the j running about wildly in the first frenzy of terror, 
manners of a Patagonian. ’ | <t us g e t out —quick !” gasped Mona, as she 

The next day, Amy and Mona were driving in sprang from the low pony-chaise. “ Oh, this is 
the former's stylish pony-chaise, when a tall too horrible!” 

handsome young fellow passed, who took off his j Come,” cried Mrs. Hoyt, with a face of death- 
hat to Mrs. Hoyt, as the latter nodded. j like pallor; “ we shall be needed.” 

“ I declare, for once, your pet, Willy Mayland, j Almost at the same instant, a cloud of dust 
has bowed like a gentleman,” said Mona. j appeared down the road; there was a sound of 
“Really, not so bad for a bear.” j hurrying hoofs; and Willy Mayland dashed up 

“ My dear, you ara hard on Willy,” replied 0 n horseback. 

Amy, giving her ponies a flick with her whip, j .« Mrs. Hoyt,” he cried, as he leaped to the 
“He isn’t a bear, at all. And even if he was, , ground, “isn’t this horrible? The telegram 
he has had enough to make him so, and to cause } came to the station, where I happened to be, just 
him to seem rude, when lie is worried.” j five minutes ago; and I came over at once to see 

“Oh, he has a history, has he?” said Mona, j what I could do.” 
shifting her parasol. “ But aren’t we near the j Mrs. Hoyt forgot to introduce him to Mona, 
railroad-crossing, Amy ?” < in the excitement, but it was not long before she 

“ It is about a quarter of a mile beyond. Yes, j and he were standing side by side, lending what 
Willy has a history. His father was a brilliant; aid they could to the injured and dying. In such 
man, a politician, but honest and upright always. J a crisis, formalities are no barriers. 

While he lived, all went smoothly, for lie made a ) Nor was Mona a woman to shrink from such a 
great deal of money; but he spent a great deal, \ scene, fine lady though she was, no matter how 
too. When he died, he had nothing to leave but j it tried her; and that day showed her that the 
his name. He was a lawyer by profession, and J man at her side was not less brave and devoted. 
Willy was to bo one, too; but he had to give up \ The sun had gone down long before the work of 
studying, and take a position in an insurance \ humanity was done. 

office, to help support his mother and sister, j “ Dear Mrs. Hoyt,” Willy said, as he came up 
That is why he came here. Leon was instru- j to her, with a pale earnest face, and grave 
mental in getting him the place.” j thoughtful eyes, “you and Miss Ferrars are worn 

“What a pity,” murmured Mona, half uncon- ; out. You must go home now.” 
sciously, for she was interested now. < Mona turned at the sound of that deep manly 

“ It almost broke Willy's heart,” Mrs. Hoyt j voice, and looked into the young handsome face, 
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five-o’clock tea. 


that was so full of gentle tender dignity. In that 
moment, she forgot all about his “ Patagonian 
manners.” 

“Iam sure you are quite as tired as I am, Mr. 
Mayland,” Mona said, kindly. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, with a smile, whose 
sweetness she now perceived for the first time. 
“ I am strong, and there is a great deal to be 
done yet. 1 will stay.” 

Even as he spoke, he turned to help some one 
lift a heavy piece of timber, under which lay the 
body of one more unfortunate. 

“ Let me have it,” he cried, and, catching hold 
of the timber, he put forth all his strength. 

lie did not observe that it rested like a lever 
under a ponderous mass of shattered material, 
and, as he pulled, he sent several heavy objects 
flying into the air, one of which, a large piece of 
iron, was hurled to some height, and, descend¬ 
ing, struck him down with stunning force. 

He sank without a word, the blood gushing 
from a sickening wound in his head. It was from 
Mona’s lips that the first terrified cry arose. 

“He is killed!” she gasped, as she sank on 
her knees beside him. “ He is killed.” 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Hoyt. “ He cannot be 
killed ! Oh, Willy, Willy! Some one bring a 
doctor—quick, ho has fainted.” 

He lay there, white and unconscious, while 
they l>ound up his head; and then Mrs. Hoyt 
took him home in her pony-carriage. 

“We will nurse him at our house,” she said. 

“ You will help me, won’t you, Mona?” 

“ Yes,” her friend replied, looking out across 
the fields, with a soft light in her eyes, “ What a 
hero he is.” 

Willy was a long while in getting well, and, 
alas! during his illness, his position was given 
to someone else. Mona thought about this a 
great deal : it troubled her. Then she took a 
romantic resolve, saying to herself: “It lies in 
my power to betYiejid him. But I must not let 
him know wlmt I aui doing. He is too proud to 
take help openly. I must get Mr. Hoyt to assume $ 
the part of his benefactor. I wonder if he will.” * 

Her doubt was solved almost immediately. \ 

“ Poor Willy !” ,Mrs. Hoyt said, the next day, \ 
“I am very much worried about him. I don't \ 
know what he will do now. If he could only \ 
go on with his studies, this losing his place / 
would be a benefit in the end.” i 

“ He is going to go on with his studies,” Mona ' 
answered, quietly; “that is, if Mr. Hoyt will be \ 
a fellow-conspirator with me. and keep my counsel. • 
I often used to wouder, Amy, why I had so much \ 
more money than I knew what to do with. Now I \ 
know that one of the reasons was because it was ; 


intended I should help Willy Mayland.” Then 
she proceeded to explain her scheme, which was 
that Mr. Iloyt should offer to leud Willy the 
money to complete his education. “ Of course. I 
will furnish the money,” said Mona. “ Only my 
secret must be kept.” 

Tears rushed to Mrs. Hoyt’s eyes, and she 
caught Mona's hands in hers. 

“ Mona,” she said, kissing her fondly, “ if you 
are going to be Willy’s friend, 1 shall never 
worry about him any more. Oh, how glad Leon 
will be. I am sure he will do what you want, 
and keep your couusel.” 

“Well,” answered Mona, slowly, “I have 
made up my mind that I was very unjust to 
Willy, and owtf him some reparation. After this, 
I shall always be his friend.” 

Not a few people were astonished when Willy 
Mayland, having lost his situation, instead of 
being reduced to straits, begau to study law. 

Mona saw him frequently, now and then; but 
she heard of him oftener, for his name seemed 
always on people’s lips. At the law-school, he 
speedily distinguished himself, and, even while 
yet a student, took an active part in politics. 
Nevertheless, she saw him often enough, at Mrs. 
Hoyt's for them to get quite intimate. 

“ Young Mayland will be a great man some 
day,” said Judge Barston, the leading member of 
the bar. “ He is to deliver the speech, you know, 
on commencement-day, at our law-school.” 

Such a glorious speech as it was, too, Mona 
thought, as she listeued to it with tears. 

On his part, Willy could not help loving and 
admiring Mona. Her influence had been present 
with him always, ever since the day of the acci¬ 
dent, and, divining what she wished of him, 
he had striven his utmost to attain to her ideal. 

“Willy,” said Mrs. Hoyt, as she clasped his 
hand in hers, when the triumphs of the day were 
over, “you have made your first mark: I am 
proud of you.” Mona, who stood by. said noth¬ 
ing, but her face glowed with enthusiasm, 

“ I owe it all to Miss Ferrnre,” he answered, 
with a slight tremor in his voi<fe, turning to her. 
And then, as they left the hall, Mrs. Hoyt on 
her husband’s arm, and Mona on his, he said: 
“ If I had never known you, never been inspired 
by the wish to stand well in your sight, I would 
not have been what I am. You will think of me, 
sometimes,” and his voice trembled* “ when I am 
away ?” 

“Away ?” she stammered. «• I—I thought you 
meant to practice here in Waverlcy?” 

“ So I did; but I have an offer to conduct a 
foreign suit for a telegraph company. I am going 
to England.” 
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“Oh, Willy,” she cried ; “I am so sorry.” } ing face, and wondering how she had ever been 
What could she mean? He caught her hands j blind to his nobility, “that I have just found 
in his, and pressed them to his lips. | out I love you, Willy; and 1 will be your wife.” 

“If I were not 9uch a beggar,” he cried, > He caught her to his heart, 

impetuously, “I should—yes, 1 should ask you J “Mona—Mono—my love!” he murmured, 

to go with me. Ah, Mona! Forgive me, but j It is some years ago since this happened, 

friendship, which is all you mean, 1 know, does j William Mayland’s name has grown familiar to 
not satisfy my heart. I love you ! I love you ! j the public, and it will not be long, I think, before 

Oh! if I could only win you to be my wife.” j we hear of it in Congress. Mona, his wife, is 

Mona drew back, trembling yet blushing. j one of the most popular women in society, and 
“ Yes, I love you,” he answered, vehemently, j Willy is one of the most brilliant and iwlisked 
“No wonder you draw bock. I know I am ; men. They are devoted to each other, and I 
not worthy of you. I do not expect anything, j never saw a more perfect match. 

But I could not help telling you—” j “ Wasn’t it too funny?” says Mrs. Hoyt to her 

He broke off abruptly. \ husband. “They hoodwinked me entirely. I 

“ But ours has been mere friendship,” she \ thought they were only friends. Did you ever 
said, timidly laying her hand on his arm; ‘dream of anything else?” 

“perhaps—certainly—nothing else.” j “Of course, my dear,” says Leon, with true 

“ With me it is love,” he repeated, lifting his 1 masculine arrogance. “ I saw from the very first 
head till he looked her fhll in the eyes. “ Mona, j how it was going to end.” 

I know my heart too well.” j It was not until after the marriage that 

As ho said that, proudly yet sadly, the whole j Willy heard who had really advanced the money 
truth seemed to dawn upon her. She hesitated j for his law-studies. His wife stopped his eager 
for only a moment. J thanks at once. 

“You shall not go alone then, Willy,” she \ “No,” she said, “you owe ine no thanks, 

said, softly, drawing closer to him. “ If you love ; But I, on the contrary, owe you reparation, 
me so, I—I—will go with you.” J If you doubt it,** laughingly, “ask Mrs. Hoyt 

“Mona, darling, what can you mean?” He j how roundly I abused you — what a bear I 
spoke breathlessly. ; called you—a Patagonian—the day before the 

“I mean,” she said, smiling up into his glow- 5 accident, at my Five O’Clock. Tea.” 


THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


No more the shy arbutus blows 
In sheltered nooks in Muy. 

No more in June the dewy rose 
With fragrance floods the day. 

The wheat no longer waves a-fleld, 
Xor grapes with purple glow. 
November’s leafless landscapes yield 
To drear December's snow. 


All night, against the window-pane, 

1 hear the sleet and hail. 

All uight the bare trees creak and strain, 
Careening in the gale. 

And over all, all down the coast 
The whit'ning breakers boom. 

And reeling on—torn—teinpest*tossed— 
The Year drives to its doom. 


MY LOST LOVE. 

BT CHARLOTTE E. NELSON. 


Throttqh all the toil and weariness of life, 

I gaze with longing eyes across the years; 

I reach imploring hands from out the strife. 
And, grasping at thy love, lose all my fears. 

What though I give up all that makes life dear? 
What though my life for other lives is spent? 


Let but thy strengthening spirit still he near, 

If thou art with mo. love, I am content. 

Oh, my lost love! I bow Iwfore thy shrine, 

And, taking heart of grace, go bravely on : 

For I shall clasp thee, sweet, and call thee mine, 
When all the bitterness of life is done. 
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A DAUGHTER OF LILITH. 


BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 412. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Dene did not go to the hotel that evening. 
He knew that he could only see Eva Brentford 
surrouuded by her group of admirers, foremost 
among whom would be Colonel Aukland, whose 
assiduities had so often wrung his heart with 
jealous pain. 

After he had made a pretense of dining, he 
went forth again, and strayed away through the 
moonlight, his mind still in such a whirl that 
any sober reflection was out of the question, 
lie had done that which, up to the moment of 
entering her presence in the morning, he had 
been confident he should not do for a long, long 
time: he had told his love in those broken 
sentences, so rudely interrupted by the inoppor¬ 
tune intrusion of that troop of silly girls. 

He had told his love, and she appeared neither 
startled nor offended. Oh, it seemed fairly pre¬ 
sumptuous to think this: but it was true, it was 
true! lie had seen the bright flush which 
crossed her cheeks, the sudden glory which filled 
her eyes; she had been as direfully confused as 
he by the irruption of those tormenting creatures. 
Ah. could it be—did she care for him? 

During those earlier hours, his mind dwelt 
wholly upon that blissful possibility, refusing 
to take in any other thought; but as he reached 
his rooms, towards miduight, a recollection forced 
itself upon him, strong and troublous enough 
somewhat to disturb his joy. She was a great 
heiress, aud he only a struggling artist, possess¬ 
ing neither money nor such prominence in his 
profession as the world might have considered 
a compensation for that lack. 

Vet he ha«f gone too far to retreat. How he 
now blessed the excitement which had impelled 
him irresistibly on. He must make his whole 
§oul, however, clear in her sight. She, at least, 
must not mistrust his motives. When he gaiued 
sufficient- calmness, he sat down and wrote her a 
letter, therefore. The epistle sounded very bald 
and blank a** he read it over; but he could do 
no better. “ It must stand,’’ he said. 

He told her the entire truth : That, when he 
appeared before her, he had no idea of revealing 
his secret; but that his heart had cried out in 
spite of his will. “And now you must have 
(520) 


patience,” he added, “and listen to the whole 
story.” 

He had never ventured to hope, he wrote, that 
she regarded him with any other feeling than 
the friendship which had been the pride of his 
life, until—until this day, when his great love 
overleaped all the barriers under which he had 
striven so hard to confine it. But now—now! 
•Even ii he deceived himself completely as to the 
cause of her emotion, her womanly intuitions 
would assure her that he was not blinded by 
arrogance or vanity—only led astray by the 
might of his affection. 

She must understand, too, he said, that his 
presumption did not go so far as to inspire the 
belief that she loved him; but only that the 
purity and depth of his worship might give it 
a claim to consideration. 

He begged lier, if indeed her heart gave any 
warning that its regard could ever deepen into 
a sentiment warmer than friendliness, to yield 
to its dictates, and vouchsafe him an opportunity 
to prove as worthy as mortal man could of the 
affection of a nature like hers. 

Whatever her decision, he would obey it un¬ 
complainingly. He meant to go away at onoe. 
If she bade, he would even go without seeing 
her, in spite of the suffering that sacrifice must 
cost. He only asked her to hold out the hope, 
if such were possible, that he might return, when 
by work and its achievement—success—he should 
have earned the right, and endeavor to win the 
crowning bliss of her love. 

He rose, the next morning, hopeful and confi¬ 
dent. She would not reject him, he said to 
himself. She would accord the pledge he en¬ 
treated. And, ns he thought this, her image 
rose before liis sight, distinct and palpable as 
when the tremulous beauty of her smile dizzied 
his senses, and the glory of her eyes dazzled his 
inmost soul. 

He called the landlady’s little son. and en¬ 
trusted the letter to his care, with strict orders 
to take it himself up to Miss Brentford’s parlor, 
and place it in her own hands. 

He expected no answer. But he could not go 
out until the emissary returned. He wanted the 
assurance that the lad had seen Miss Brentford, 
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and fulfilled his directions in every particular. 
So he sat waiting, with his eyes on the clock. 
How slow the lad was! He had taken nearly 
au hour to do an errand which at most ought 
to have required but ten minutes. The truth was, 
that the faithless little wretch had met some 
scapegrace companion on the road, and was 5 
playing marbles in serene forgetfulness, with \ 
the missive still in his .pocket. \ 

Or—oh, was it possible that Eva had detained > 
the boy, meaning to send a reply at once? This $ 
idea held such joy that Teverick dared not dwell j 
upon it. A response which must crush his heart '< 
would not come so soon, he said. Her kindness > 
and generosity would make it a work of much J 
care and thought. She would deliberate over J 
each word—soften the blow by every means her > 
womanly delicacy could dictate. 

But he was mad, he said, with a revulsion of 
feeling—a fool! The boy, perhaps, had executed 
his commission: had left the epistle, and was ; 
loitering on his way bock. | 

It was better to go in search of the lad; and ; 
Teverick seized his hat, and had reached the 
door, when he heard steps on the stairs and ; 
a loud knock. He had no breath left wherewith 
to bid his messenger enter; but the boy, un- i 
trammeled by tho small ceremonies of polite life, 
did not wait for permission. His rap and his 
appearance were simultaneous. 

“ I gin it to her,” he cried, thrusting his sandy 
head, decorated with a battered straw hat, in at 
the door. 

“ I am much obliged,” Dene managed to say; 

“1 hope Miss Brentford was well?” 

“ Wal, I didn’t think to arsk,” he admitted, < 
rather regretfully, fearing that his neglect might j 
cause his expected reward to be accompanied by \ 
a reproof; then he Added, as a sort of atonement: \ 
14 But she didn’t tell me she wasn’t—and anyhow ’ 
she looked as bright as a pewter button.” j 

“Oh, here’s half a dollar for you,” cried j 
Teverick, disgusted by the coarse comparison, j 
and too agitated to remember that he was bestow- f 
ing a largess scarcely in keeping with tho | 
resources of a young artist who meant to be 
severely economical. j 

“And hero’s your letter,” rejoined Benjamin, \ 
entering the room with a jump, flinging an envel- J 
ope on the table, and clutching the money held < 
ready in Dene’s shaking hand. s 

“A letter? Why didn’t you say so?” he j 
exclaimed, feeling as if the boy had been there \ 
an endless while, concealing his treasure. I 

“ Wal, you didn’t arsk it I had one,” Benja- ! 
min replied, in the tone of a person unjustly > 
blamed. “ Mother says I can’t never hold my \ 


tongue till I’m arsked, and I like to show the old 
lady she ain’t allays right, no more’n other 
folks.” 

He disappeared, closing the door behind him 
with a bang which echoed through the house. 

Dene stood holding the precious treasure, 
scarcely daring to contemplate his own happiness. 
She had written—that meant hope, joy—oh, such 
bliss as never mortal knew before. 

He reverently kissed the envelope as he 
opened it, and unfolded the daintily-written 
sheet. As he did so, au enclosure fell out. He 
picked this up, and stared incredulously at it 
—his own letter. 

Dene staggered back into a chair. A man 
flung from the sunshine of a vast height down 
into the depths of a dungeon could not have 
been left blinder and more stunned. After what 
seemed to him hours, he found himself reading 
her epistle. The chamber was so dark that he 
could hardly see. He thought, in a dull stupefied 
way, that a sudden thunder-storm must have 
blackened the air. He could perceive the lines 
traced on that page clearly enough, though they 
burned his eyes like a flame, making an intoler¬ 
able spot of light in the gloom. This was her 
reply: 

“ Having said what you did, yesterday, you 
assure me that you feel yourself bound to con¬ 
tinue. So fur I read your letter, but no further. 

“ I regret, for your sake, that you should have 
followed up your first presumption in so bold a 
fashion. Had you refrained, I might later have 
brought myself to excuse it as a mere expression 
of the exaggerated gallantry which the vanity of 
your sex seems to suppose a woman must regard 
as a compliment, instead of an impertinence. I 
regret your unwarrantable unpardonable offense, 
for my own sake—you have deprived me of a 
friend—a great loss. 

“An unexpected summons calls my aunt and 
myself away from here, this evening; I am glad 
that I shall be spared the pain of encountering 
you at present, and I trust that a little manly 
compunction will cause you to defer any meeting 
between us as long as possible. If such must 
ever take place, let it be owiug to accident—not 
deliberate intention on your part. Farewell.” 

And Teverick, before this moment, had believed 
he knew what suffering meant. He was conscious 
of thinking that, amid the dull stupor which suc¬ 
ceeded the excruciating agony roused by the 
perusal of that cruel stinging letter. The thunder¬ 
bolt had fallen. Fate, in its relentless ferocity, 
had preserved his life, hut the shock had smitten 
the world of his hopes in twain, and crushed his 
heart under its r uins . 
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Intense as was Teverick Dene’B wretchedness, \ Naturally, in her astonishment at this unex¬ 
it found its parallel in the misery of the woman * pectcd decision, Mrs. Brentford drove Eva nearly 
who had penned those terrible lines. When Eva « frantic by questions; but Eva would only say 
Brentford crept away to her room on the previous j that something very painftil had occurred—some- 
evening, after witnessing that scene in the wood j thing irbfch she could not relate then. Only she 
between Lil Hawthorne and Dene, it seemed to j must leave the place, the next day at latest. If 
her that if she might only lie down on her bed ; her aunt did not wish to hurry off, she could 
and die, it would be the one mercy heaven could \ easily journey home under the care of her 
show. i maid. 

Only a few hours after this man had allowed a j Mrs. Brentford forbore to torment her niece 
passionate avowal to escape his lips—an avowal • further, and declared her entire readiness to 
uttered with such earnestness that she could no < depart. She felt confident that she understood 
more dream of doubting his sincerity than she l what was the matter. Some unwise man among 
could of questioning God’s goodness—she saw him l the party had put his hopes to the test and 
kissing another woman’s hands: speaking, it was j failed. But she was far from suspecting that 
evident from Lil Hawthorne’s answer, words as ■ Teverick Dene was the unfortunate person, 
eager and passionate as those which had made j The old lady went downstairs to inform their 
such angelic music in her own ears only a little j friends of this sudden change of plan, a business^ 
time before. \ letter she had just received serving as a reason 

He had destroyed not only her beautiful for their desertion of the party, 
dream, but he had shaken her faith in humanity. \ Lil Hawthorne heard the tidings, and, while 
If such baseuess could exist under an exterior < the others were expressing their disappointment, 
like his, where was she to look for honesty and \ she thought: 

truth? He was the coarsest vilest flirt, or he) “It is Eva’s doing; she is furious with 

had been attracted by her wealth, and meant to : Teverick. Well, I have paid her out neatly: 

secure it. Either hypothesis proved him a vil- j I said I would.” 

lain. There was no excuse—none. Put the best j Then she joined the conversation, and speedily 
construction possible on his conduct—even admit \ settled matters. Kitty Ransom and the other 
that he actually cared for her personally: why, < girls would remain under the chaperonage of 
the affection of such a nature w'as an insult—a j her mother, and the gentlemen, of course, must 
fop capable of going direct from her presence to j agree to stop also. It would look heartless to 
whisper gallant speeches to the first coquette as < continue their pleasure-trip under the circum- 
vapid as himself whom he chanced to encounter • stances—the weather was too hot for railway- 
—of kissing her two hands with lips which still j traveling, the hotel very comfortable: they must 
retained the echo of the loving avowals he had \ all stay—and, as usual, she forced everybody to 
uttered to her—to her, Eva Brentford ! \ agree to her proposal. 

He had done her the deepest wrong a man j The train which Mrs. Brentford and her niece 
oould do a proud woman—he had degraded her < were to take did not leave till the following noon, 
in her own eyes. She had loved him; had been s and, in the morning, as Eva sat in her room 
weak enough, blind enough, to love a creature so j wondering what pretext she could find for getting 
miserable and fickle ; she, who had possessed j rid of the girls, whose incursion might moment- 
such faith in the unerringness of her intuitions. \ nrily be expected, Teverick Dene’s messenger 
She was punished as well through her vauity as \ arrived with that letter. 

her pride. A shadow of the scorn with which j Eva recognized the writing on the envelope, 
she regarded him recoiled upon her own soul. j Her impulse was to send it back with the seal 

- \ unbroken; but no! she would not, she said to 

CHAPTER VII. | herself. She would read the missive. If it con- 

Eya remained shut in her room until her aunt \ tained fresh falsehoods, contempt must help to 
came to tell her that Colonel Aukland had j restore her strength, so sadly weakened by the 
received a letter announcing hi9 mother’s dan- \ dreadful vigil of the past night, 
gerous illness. Of course, he must start at once. \ Yes, the reading his letter would bo fully rouse 
He put the yacht at their disposition. Would j her pride, that she should be able to put even his 
Eva liko to continue the excursion ? No, no! j memory aside when she did the epistle he dared 
They must go away too: go immediately. Mrs. j to insult her by sending. She unfolded the sheet; 
Hawthorne had arrived a few days previous; the \ but, after glancing at the commencement, she 
girls could remain under her charge. But they j laid it down. No need to go further—she had 
two must go. j accomplished her purpose. That arrogant impu- 
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dent opening-paragraph kindled such rage and j He felt no surprise, as many men would have 
seoru in her soul, that she believed no other j done, because she had failed to love him. He 
feeling was left. All else—weakness, regret, j did not revile her pride and arrogance as others 
pain—had been as suddenly shriveled to nothing- j might, on account of that harsh condemnation ; 
ness in the intense heat of her anger as leaves ! he only recognized that she whom he had deemed 
would be, flung upon living coals. ! an angel was a mere woman, after all. H^ 

She bade the boy wait in the hall, and seated ! excused the haughty cruelty of her language 
herself, and wrote that cruel answer, telling her j by saying that she had been so often wooed for 
heart she was already calm—perfectly calm. Even j the sake of her money, that she had grown sus- 
anger had died out, she said—lie was beneath such j picious, and, having no affection for him, she had 
emotion : she felt only cold dignified contempt. ) judged his avowal by the result of her many sad 
Half an hour after Eva had sent her response, | experiences. Nevertheless, he said, her inability 
Mrs. Brentford slipped on the stairs, and sprained j to distinguish between falsehood and truth proved 
her ankle. Of course, it was necessary to defer \ that her intuitions were less delicate, her nature 
their journey; but Eva shut herself up, and ! less elevated, than he had believed. She was a 
made her aunt’s accident an'excuse for seeing l mere woman, not an angel, 
none of her friends. > Late in the afternoon, he went downstairs, 

That day passed. The succeeding night passed. I meaniug to take a boat and go out rowing; but, 
A fresh dawn broke. Teverick Dene found him- ! as he reached the street-door, he encountered his 
self still alive—alive. He actually wondered ! landlady’s son, playing a solitary gome of marbles 
thereat, as the young often do when fate smites on the steps. 

their hearts for the first time with its awful j “ Land’s sake, Mr. Dene, why didn’t you 
thunderbolts. But he was alive, and ho must live ;< toddle off with the rest of the city-folks?” he 
and even amid his agony the strong proud soul \ demanded, without pausing in his sport. “ Look 
within cried audibly, as Christian legends tell j sharp, else you’ll step on ray biggest ally, 
us a voice from heaven cried to an heroic martyr j They’ve all drove over to Shaddock’s farm—they 
when lie entered the arena and confronted the 1 have—but they kind o’ forgot to arsk me to jino 
lions: “ Toly carp, acquit thyself like a man.” ; the party: and great Jemima! how them gals’ll 
Hope bad died in the tempest; aspirations had j lay iuto the cream and peaches! Do you know, 
lost their glory; present and future were alike ) I believe gals is holler all the way down—I do 
barren ; but he must live, he must do his part— / indeed.” 

make existence worthy: “Acquit thyself like j The boy seemed inclined to pursue the subject, 
a man.” j but Dene passed on, too weary to bo amused by 

Solitude, time to repose, he must have. The ? the lad’s physiological speculations. Since he 
bravest knight that ever bore red-cross banner j was secure from meeting any of his friends, Tev- 
araong the hosts of the infidel had to pause and j erick decided to go to the wood. He should thus 
rest wlieu exhausted by conflict; the blood had i escape even so much companionship as must have 
to be stanched, space given for the wounds to S been involved in his proposed boating-expedition, 
heal: but there was no shame in that. Teverick s since his broken arm would not permit him to use 
Dene had fought his battle, and was wounded \ the oars. 

nigh unto death. But he would live, and life ! When he reached the heart of the grove, he gat 
should be worth the living. j down on a fallen tree-trunk and drifted into an 

Several times visitors inquired for him ; but j aimless reverie, so deep that he did not hear the 
he saw no one. He was suffering, and needed j footsteps which approached, and was fairly 
quiet. Having given that explanation to bis j startled when a loud sw’eet whistle sounded 
landlady, he did not open his door again. \ close by, and a familiar voice followed it in 
On tbis new morning, a note came from Lil j merry greeting: 

Hawthorne. She wished particularly to see him, j “ Oh, here you are, young man, hidden away 
she said. So he wrote a few lines, to say that j like a modest partridge. Don’t look so much as 
he should doubtless be able to go out by evening, \ if you expected to be shot, and rather wanted it 
and would call on her. But he had no intention, J over, because that is not complimentary.” 
nevertheless, of visiting her or any of his gay Teverick sprang up, with difficulty repressing 
light-hearted acquaintances. j an exclamation of annoyance. It was bad enough 

It was a slight comfort, if the word could ? to be intruded upon ; but that it should be Lil 
apply to any of his sensations, that Eva Brentford j Hawthorne, of all created mortals, who had dis- 
was far away. She need have no fear ; he would j covered him, seemed downright irony on the part 
take good heed that they did not meet again. } of destiny. 
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CHAPTER VIII. j 

For once in her life, Miss Hawthorne had j 
herself experienced n strong desire to.taste the; 
freedom of solitude. What ailed her she did not; 
know, and somehow she Bhrank from trying to ; 
discover. 

When she saw Dene in the distance, she felt \ 
inclined to retreat; but some impulse urged her J 
on against her will. As she got near enough to j 
see his face distinctly, worn and seamed by suf- ? 
fering, as if he had endured a terrible illness j 
since she parted from him almost in that precise j 
spot, a pang, nearer akin to remorse than Lil was j 
willing to believe herself capable of, disturbed the j 
even current of her healthy pulses. | 

Lil had already this day endured similar pangs ! 
in a lesser degree, when she chanced to catch ' 
momentary glimpses of Eva Brentford; but had ! 
obstinately refused to admit their existence. j 

“ Nonsense,” she had said to herself, “ what’s < 
the use of setting matters straight so soon ? I < 
might as well have left them alone. Let her < 
suffer. It will do her good, and tame that j 
unbounded pride of hers a little: after all, she’s ; 
a lucky creature to have such a heavenly peignoir 
to suffer in.” j 

But it was different with Teverick, whom ; 

she really liked as she might a handsome clever ; 
brother, in spite of his disregard of her friend- 5 
ship. < 

She thought, at first, to rush back to the hotel, 1 
tell Eva the truth, and bring her out to console the \ 
poor fellow, who she knew had written the proud ' 
damsel a love-letter, for she had herself cncount- < 
ered the landlady’s son on the stairs, the morning ‘ 
he brought the missive. \ 

But Lil shook off the impulse as resolutely as ; 
a saint might some evil temptation, and said to 
herself: \ 

“ I won’t be such a blessed fool. I’m not going 
to grow goody-goody, and develop a conscience. \ 
No well-organized animal has one. It is indiges- j 
tion that ails me—nothing else—I ate too much ] 
curry at luncheon. No, I vowed to be even with ■ 
Miss Eva, and I will. She prides herself on j 
keeping her word. So do I.” Accordingly she \ 
resolved to attract his attention. J 


hot place, and made the little demons skip too— 
Orpheus, to be sure—” 

“ I thought you had all gone on some expedi¬ 
tion. I didn’t expect to meet a soul here,” he 
broke in. 

“ You mean you hoped not to,” retorted Lil. 
“ Gracious, how down in the mouth you look, and 
actually white about the gills. Why, I do believe 
your excuse was not a sham. You have had a 
bad night—a regular Walpurgis, witch’s sabbat 
kind of thing—what did you eat for supper?” 

In her effort to hold firm to her malicious reso¬ 
lution, which weakened perilously as she studied 
his countenance, she indulged in more reckless 
slang than usual, hoping to provoke him to a 
reproof whereat she could take offense. But he 
only answered in the tired voice that hurt her 
strangely: 

“ Yes, I had a had night.” 

“ Goodness! You look as pale as if you’d 
spent it watching an interesting and l>elovcd 
aunt, as Eva Brentford spent hers,” cried Lil. 

“ I—I thought Miss Brentford had gone,” Tev¬ 
erick exclaimed. 

“She hasn’t, though. Yesterday, when it was 
time for the train, Aunty Brentford took it into 
her wise head to throw herself downstairs and 
break several of her arms and legs; at least, she 
sprained her ankle, and had to have her remains 
picked up in a basket and laid in bed ; and Saint 
Eva is quite in her element, putting the pieces 
together again, and playing the Good Samaritan 
sister of charity, and doing her duty by her rela¬ 
tive, till I suppose the dear old lady hates her.” 

“ I—I’m sorry to hear of Mrs. Brentford’s 
accident,” stammered Dene. “ I hope it is not 
serious.” 

“ You may be sure it isn’t. She is tougher 
than a crocodile; so is her niece. Pride makes 
them so,” replied Lil, and began to whistle 
again. 

“ I believe I shall be best off at home,” said 
Dene, shrinking from the keen gaze of her black 
eyes, and the forced hard smile upou her red 
lips. The tortures of the Inquisition could not 
have forced the girl to admit, even to herself, the 
full extent of the distress his appearance caused 


So she began to whistle, aware that this so-called \ her; but, to hide her trouble, she was obliged to 
unfeminine accomplishment — I wonder why, \ take refuge in downright daring bravado, 
since it is sweeter than any singing—always j “You’ll he no such thing,” she cried. “You’re 
roused his indignation. Then, as he started to > not going, cither; not if I have to hold you by 
his feet, she cried: j main force. You are to stop here and amuse 

“ Matthew, Mark, and all the rest of the | me. I am tired of my own society. The men, 
family—how you frightened me ! I didn’t see ] like the muffs men always are, vowed it wouldn't 
you till my whistling made you skip, as some- i be decent to be merry while Saint Eva was nurs- 
body’s lute did the sheep—Cicero’s, was it?—j ing her aunt. But it was just, an excuse to get 
no, the man in the opera, that went down into the \ off and play poker. I know them.” 
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“Oh, why don’t you go and play poker too?” 
groaned Dene, driven beyond the last vestige of 
self-restraint by her chatter. 

“ Because they didn’t ask me. Now never say 
I’m not frank. But sit down again—you can’t 
go. Don’t try to humbug me with talk about 
wanting to get home. You mean to rush to the 
hotel, and try to have a peep at Queen Eva. But j 
it would be useless. You couldn’t see her.” 

“I don’t want to!” he retorted, his nerves so 
goaded and lacerated by her persecutions, that 
he hardly knew what he said. “ What do you ] 
speak of her for? I wish you would never men¬ 
tion her name.” 

“Hello!” exclaimed Lil, with a prolonged 
whistle, which made Tevcrick’s fingers tingle > 
with a desire to choke her. “Ah, you’ve had a| 
blow-up. She has thrown you over. You spoke 
too soon, Tevy—I warned you to be careful— 
at least, I know I meant to.” 

It was all Dene could do to keep from answer¬ 
ing her impertinence as it deserved. She per¬ 
ceived the effort, and it amused her to see how 
her coarseness shocked him. Yet at the same 
time, odd medley that she was, she felt ashamed 
that her acting should be good enough to deceive 
him. She was angered, too, at his not observing 
that she too suffered, and, above and beyond all, 
so bitterly sorry for the pain which she was 
determined not to assuage. 

“ I am not fit for society,” he said, abruptly. 

“ I will bid you goodrday, Miss Hawthorne.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” she cried, catching his 
arm. “ There, there, Teverick, I won’t tease you. 

I premised you I would not; but habit is strong. 

I forgot for a minute; but I’ll remember.” 

“ Well, if you choose to put up with my 
stupidity, of course I must be grateful,” he said, 
endeavoring to speak playfully. 

“ 1 told you not to be a humbug,” she retorted. 

“ You are not the least ill. You are only hipped, 
my boy. Snap your fingers at Minerva Brent¬ 
ford and all her ridiculous sex.” 

“ Mention her name again, and I will go 
away!” he exclaimed, if possible growing whiter, 
his eyes wilder with pain. Then he got his senses j 
back enough to realize his rudeness, and added : 

“ I really beg your pardon, Miss Hawthorne!” 

“Trash!” said she, beginning to laugh from \ 
sheer dread that, she should burst into tears, the 
spasm of suffering which crossed his face so agon¬ 
ized her. “ Well, I won’t talk about the saint. 
I’ll tell you this, Teverick, for your instruction: 
All women are flirts—all women are liars.” 

“You make me ashamed for you,” he cried. 

“ It is not true; and you, a woman, ought to 
blush to say it.” 


“ I’ve forgotten how,” she said, with another 
hysterical laugh. “ What I say is perfectly true. 
You’ll live to find it out. Flirts and liars.” 

Yet she was bitterly ashamed, though she found 
a sort of comfort in pouring forth this unwom¬ 
anly diatribe against her sex^ condemning herself 
so utterly in her coarse verdict. Oh, she was so 
sorry for him, so sorry ; but she would not speak. 
In order to justify her resolve, she told her con¬ 
science that she dared not; if she revealed the 
truth, Eva, in her fury, would try to ostracize her 
from society. No, the pair must find out fer 
themselves that only a misconception kept them 
apart. She would not own she had done the 
work deliberately. 

“ W’hy aren’t you smoking?” she asked. 
“You’ll be twice as comfortable.” 

He obeyed mechanically, sitting down on the 
log beside her. She sat mute for a few instants, 
still fighting her battle against her own soul, till 
she grew afraid of the silence. 

“You look better already. Oh, there’s noth¬ 
ing like a weed. I should smoke myself, only it 
makes my mouth sore,” she cried. 

“Why won’t you own the truth,” said lie, 
impatiently, “and admit that, wild as you are, 
you do not choose to pass certain limits?” 

As he glanced up, he had seen in her face such 
sympathy for his suffering, that, though it irked 
him a little, he felt grateful, and bis bruised aching 
heart softened towards her. 

“ Because it wouldn't, be true, and I only tell 
lies when there’s something to gain, or somebody 
to punish,” she cried, savagely. “ I'd stop at 
nothing—nothing. The worse things look, the 
more I enjoy doing them.” 

“ Oh, do please stop,” he pleaded. *• You said 
you would not tease me, and such talk does.” 

“ Bless me! A body would suppose you really 
liked me.” 

“I am not rich enough in friends to be able 
to throw friendship away,” he answered, “and 
you offered me yours.” 

“ But you detest me. Well, no, that’s too 
strong. My feminine vanity can’t go so far. 
But you disapprove, and that’s more trying.” 

“ Indeed I do,” he replied, and this time had 
no inclination to offer any excuse for his blunt 
remark. 

Lil threw her head back, clapped her hands, 
and shrieked with laughter, afraid lest her merri¬ 
ment should change suddenly to shrieks of pain. 

“You’re a trump, Teveric^,” she cried, her 
nervous misery quadrupling her recklessness. 
“I vow, if I were rich, I’d marry you in spite 
of yourself.” 

“ Well, you are not,” said he, with a shiver. 
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and speaking in a tone of such devout gratitude 5 cliff. She had left the rugged path, and was 
that she laughed louder than ever; and yet his i moving towards a ridge, below which the descent 
words stung her as no open reproof had ever done, j grew steeper and steeper, till for many feet it 

- presented an almost perpendicular wall of rock, 

CHAPTER IX. smooth and bald, save where here and there a 

Site had made a new discovery even as she clump of juniper-bushes had lodged. 

9 poke: she was not in love with Teverick Dene ; “Go back !” Dene shouted. 44 Go back !” 

but, if circumstances had permitted, she could C She laughed in gay mockery, 

have loved him. Then came another thought: !. 44 Now 1 know how a chamois feels,” she cried. 
If this embryo affection could have been warmed ; “and it’s delightful. I see a plant I must have.” 
into life by love on his side, it might have J Not that she cared for it, but she wanted to 
rendered her a very different woman. ! frighten him : and the possibility of danger was 

To be loved—to love—to be respected, honored \ just then an agreeable excitement. 

—to have a home free from make-shifts and pre- \ 44 Go back, go buck, 1 say,” he ordered, imperi- 

tense: almost for the first time in the experience \ ously. 

of the wayward ill-trained girl, a vision of the \ “I won’t! Don’t come. You can’t, though: 

sweetness and peace of an existence like that \ for you couldn’t get up without the use of two 

rose hurriedly before her. She was startled— j hands ; and one of yours, you know, is lame.” 
staggered. This sudden glimpse of such unknown j A glance at the path showed that he could not, 
possibilities in her nature gave her a feeling as \ and expostulations, ho knew, would only increase 
if she had just developed a new soul, to which \ her recklessness. But indeed she probably ran 
she was an entire stranger. ) no risk: it was looking at her from so far below 

She jumped up from the log, and said quickly: j which made her position seem perilous. But did 
“ Come down to the shore, Teverick: the stroll J so mad a creature, or oue so intolerably exasper^ 
will do us both good. You can talk artistic > ating, ever exist? Yet, while thinking this, 
flummery about the sunset, and I can laugh at \ Teverick felt better disposed towards her than 
you: that will give occupation to the pair of us.” J usual. He told himself that, under nil her 
They passed through the grove, which ended j hardness, all her faults, she possessed sterling 
on one side in sparse groups of stunted pine- \ qualities, which a different education might have 
trees not far from the bench, and afterwards < developed into great virtues. Lil had reached 
wandered on along the sands till, skirting the the ridge, and leaned over to pluck her trophy ; 
cliffs, they reached the spot where Teverick had ^ but the roots were so vigorous, and clung so 
a few days before found Eva Brentford. \ tightly into the crevices, that they resisted her 

Lil talked almost incessantly—more outrageous j efforts, 
nonsense than he had ever heard even from her \ 44 Don’t: it isn’t safe,” urged Dene. 44 Let the 

lips—and, when not talking, she whistled or j thing go.” 

sang airs from opern-bouffes of doubtful pro- < 44 1 shan’t give up now,” she cried. 44 I'll have 

prietv, forcing herself each moment into added < it in a minute.” 

recklessness; yet all the while her fiercely-;! She sat down, in order to bring herself nearer 
battled remorse grew more bitingly importunate, \ her prize. Suddenly Teverick saw her slip, 
and ever and anon glimpses of that impossible \ clutch at a sapling, miss her hold, and then— 
future rose with tantalizing distinctness. > horror of horrors!—slide slowly over the ledge. 

The sun was setting. The sea spread out a > She uttered no sound, though she realized her 

broad sheet of rainbow-tints beneath the gorgeous ) peril in all its fullness. She should strike against 
sky. The waves laughed and danced. The sea-! the rocks at the bottom, she knew. The fall 
gulls called each other as they circled through | meant death. She must die, and leave the wrong 
the air. All was buoyant life and gladness, save \ she had done unrigbtod. This was her one 
in the hearts of those two. j thought, in that awful moment. 

They stopped near the foot of one of the cliffs. j She heard distinctly the groan of terror and 
Lil had relapsed into silenoe for some moments. \ anguish that Dene uttered. She saw him rush 
Relieved by the quiet, Teverick stood gazing forth ; frantically towards the cliff, caught the gleam of 
across the sea, watching the billowH leap and shine. \ the waves, the glory of the sky, felt herself still 
In a few instants, JAl's voice had ceased to tor- { sinking slowly downwards—down to death, aud 
ment his ears, and be forgot her presence as com- \ her very voice gone, so that, when she strove to 
pletely as if she had not been near him. \ shriek the truth into his ears, she could not 

Suddenly he heard her call his name from a \ articulate a syllable, 

distance. He turned, and saw her far up the \ Now her course gained fresh impetus: faster, 
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faster, she went; and, at the bottom, death was 
awaiting her—death! And, in the life com¬ 
pressed into these brief instants, Lil Hawthorne 
remembered that in all her days she had scarcely 
thought of death, or what it meant. She was 
not frightened. She had none of the sensations 
which might have been expected to fill her mind. 
She was only gazing at Teverick through what 
looked an Sadless distance, conscious that she 
could have loved him, recollecting that she had 
wrecked his future, and that she must die and 
leave the truth unspoken. 

She shut her eyes. She was going now with 
dizzying rapidity: faster—always faster. Then 
suddenly some unseen hand seemed to grasp her, 
and check her progress. The skirt of her gown 
had caught against a mass of sturdy junipers, 
and the stout woolen fabric supported the strain 
of her weight, and would for a while at least. 

“Catch hold of them,” she heard Teverick 
shout. “ Rest a little, then let yourself slip. 
You are so near down now, there will be no 
danger. I can catch you.” 

S^e put both hands behind her, and clenched 
the branches with oil her force. She got her 
voice back, too, and called: 

“ Don’t try to catch me. You shan’t. You 
will hurt your arm. Get away. I can jump.” 

At the same instant, Eva Brentford appeared 
swiftly around the corner of the cliff, crying: 

“Slide, Lil, slide. We can catch you!” 

It was from no act of volition that Lil obeyed. 
8he would have jumped then if she could, at 
whatever risk; but the skirt of her dress gave 
way. With the presence of mind which she had 
shown from the first, she seized in turn each 
bush that came within reach, and so retarded the 
swiftness of her descent. In a few instants, she 
landed at the bottom, where Eva and Teverick 
were ready with extended arms, and kept her from 
striking her head against the rocks. 

Lil slid slowly from their hold, and sank on 
the ground, covering her face with her hands. 

“ You are safe—safe!” Eva cried. 

But Lil did not stir. 

“Are you hurt?” Dene demanded. 

“No,” she answered, hoarsely. “Wait a 
minute. Let me alone.” 

They thought she was sick and dizzy from the 
shock; overcome, too, by the sense of safety. 
They stood with their faces averted from one 
another, gazing at her in silence. She was out 
of danger, and now both could feel the personal 
agony which wrung their souls. 

Suddenly Lil rose to her feet and confronted 
them. 

“Why don’t you look at each other?” she 

Vol. LXXXVI.—34. 


| cried. “ Oh, what fools you are. Good people 
| always are fools.” 

She was white as death. Her eyes blazed like 
| coals of fire. 

“I’m going to tell,” she continued, before 
: either could speak. “ I don’t know what you 
will do to me. But it’s no matter.” 

“ Lil, Lil 1” cried Eva, “ what do you mean ?” 

“You’ve quarreled. It was my fault. I did 
it.” She went on slowly now, but without hesi- 
: tation: “ I was angry with Eva, and wanted to 
: pay her off. I heard what you said to her, the 
: other day, Teverick. I was in the next room— 
not there to listen—but I did. That night—in 
the wood—I saw you coming, Eva. I told Tev- 
| erick I wanted to be friends, and help him with 
you. I insisted that he should kiss my hands. 
I called out that rubbish to make you believe he 
was making love to me. There, I’ve told !” 

She turned and walked swiftly away across the 
sands. For a moment the pair stood dumb— 
; stupefied: then Eva made a movement as if to 
; follow. 

“ Eva!” cried Teverick. 

She looked back at him. He was holding out 
his uninjured arm. He did not know it. Before 
she knew, she had flung herself into it, and lay 
sobbing on his breast. 


EPILOGUE. 

“So you see,” continued the narrator, “that 
your daughter of Lilith, after all, had a human 
heart in her bosom. She may not belong to as 
high a type as the heroine of the story, but 
she is not utterly bad—not altogether hopelessly 
cruel and malicious.” 

“ No,” said the other, watching the smoke of 
his cigar rise, ring after ring, into the air; “but 
still she has the blood of Lilith, not that of Eve, 
in her. For the latter stands for all that is good 
and noble in womanhood; while the former repre¬ 
sents the evil strain of the blood: the sly, treach¬ 
erous, cunning, malicious women we see every¬ 
where. The old Rabbinical legend is right: there 
was a snake-woman ; and she has left her taint 
in some of the sex.” 

“ But who can be more admired than Miss 
Hawthorne ? As you see her now, she is greatly 
improved: she is not so loud in manner or style. 
I think her conduct at the last, towards Eva, par¬ 
tially regenerated her. Certainly, as a society- 
belle, she reigns triumphant, especially since she 
unexpectedly inherited the fortune of an uncle, 
who went to India, and was thought dead, till he 
came back and made her hie heiress. She does 
not any longer have to stoop to the little mean¬ 
nesses of her earlier life. Every way she is 
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“PETERSON 


’ ' AND PETBR ? 8 SON. 


improved. I suppose you will admit that even j They detect the snake-woman amid all her 
the worst may reform.” j glamor, and shiver lest the blood should break 

“ Yet no one marries her,” said the other, out again some day. Oh, no: give me a 
shaking his head. M The men are afraid of her. j danghter of Eve, not A Daughter or Lilith.” 


“PETERSON” AND PETER’S SON. 

BY MBS. VIRGINIA SHBPF1Y-HALLER. - & 


The mother ponders o’er the change 
In Minnie May; for, sure, ’tis strange 
How ditTrent is her daughter I 
For winsome is the sunny face 
Where smiling gleams the dimples chase; 

Her slender form is clothed with grace. 

Her voice like laughing water. 

The lather, too, is full of thought, 

And wonders what the change has wrought, 
When through the house quite early, 

As dawn comes in where shadows throng, 

Is hoard a bird-like matin-song, 

And sweetest music all day long 
Reproves the spirit surly. 

He secs her so well dressed appear, 

He, troubled, asks his wife: “ My dear, 

What buried pot of money 
Has Minnie found, and where ? That she 
Without applying once to me 
So well arrayed can always be, 

So fashionably bonnie? 

“And what support from miser’s hoard 
Have we, that our long frugal board 
Doth show such dainties cunning? 

And tell me, too, what magic brings, 

As if on unseen fairies' wings, 

Embroideries and pretty things? 

And yet there is no dunning.” 

He asks, besides: “ What doth It mean 
When now in stylish suit she's seen 
Over the threshold gliding; 

Whom goetli she to meet, pray tell, 

With eyes so bright from Hope’s glad spell— 
I cannot apprehension quell— 

Is Love behind this hiding 2” 

“ Well, pa,” she said, “she takes a book, 

For whlcn all others she forsook— 

Tis one of fairest seeming. 

And o’er its pages she doth pore 
As Magi conning occult lore; 

Or miners finding golden ore, 

Her face with pleasure beaming! 

“ From early morn till evening late, 

She’s busy seeking to create, 

From lessons it hath taught her, 

The marvels that upon each page 
Inspire her fancy to engage— 

Nice dishes, fashions all the rage, 

She learns them all, our daughter! 

“ Yet more than this I must betray, 

Though sad—ah, sad indeed’s the day 
That brings me to declare it. 

Thou know’st how, many years ago, 


A feud made thee thy cousin's foe— 

Nay. nay, thou must not check me, Joe, 
Though hard ’twill be to bear it 1 

44 But ’tis my duty to reveal 
What she, our daughter, would conceal— 
Yes, from us both would cover 1 
I fear great mischief hath been done; 

No doubt the damsel’s heart is won— 

And tis thy cousin, Peter’s son, 

Will prove to be her lover 1” 

“What, hath she gone to meet him now?” 
The father says, with frowning brow, 

And cheeks with anger burning. 

44 1 tell tliee, wife, that nevermore 
8hall Minnie come within that door, 

By help of flehd, or magic lore, 

Or parent’s trait’rous yearning P 

She answered: “ Give not anger voice I 
Remember bow we made our choice. 

My dear, bo very tender 
With her who is our only one I 
Asleep, when busy day is done, 

*J.’ve heard her murmur: ‘Peter’s son’— 

^ No grief, oh, heaven, send her I” 

„ She went on, still In anxious tono: 

^ “Oh, pa, Just think, were we alone! 

Give up your opposition. 

*Twould l>e to us a starless night 
If she, our aged life's delight, 

Should suffer sorrow’s fatal blight— 

Don’t risk that sad condition 1” 

“Hush, wife,” be said, “and cease thy moan. 
Here comes our daughter—not aloue! 

Thy words are fitly spoken. 

E’en Peter’s son shall welcome be— 

The feud shall from our hearthstone flee I 
Our darling child shall never see. 

By os, her bright hopes broken.** 

Then Minnie comes with quickened paoe, 
All radiant is the rosy face— 

What is the source of pleasure ? 

A stalwart lover meets her sire, 

And cordial hands sees ne'er to tire 
In friendly grip. Lora's Jeweled lyre 
Grows tuneful with joy’s measure I 

Bat Minnie’s eye still brighter grows, 

As back a pictured page shd throws, 

And gazes on it coyly. 

For, though in courtship there is fan, 

The mail ha* brought her “Peterson”I 
She cries: “ Oh, what a lovely one l 
What patterns for a d’oyley P 
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THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 

BY ELLA WH EELEB-W ILCOX. 

I. \ They walked along together, hand in hand, 


The great organ surged out its glorious strains, 
and the voices of the choir swelled into a grand 
Christmas-authem of praise. Two children paused 
on the snowy walk outside the church edifice, 
and listened. 

“ It must be nice in there/' said the little girl. 
“ I would like to go in." 

“Oh, no, no/* answered her brother, drawing 
her hand closer in his; “ not in these ragged 
clothes: people would laugh at us. See: there 
they come; and how grandly they dress." 

A boy and girl, who seemed to be brother and 
sister like themselves, and near their own ago, 
passed so close that their garments almost 
brushed. 

“Did you see the far upon his coat?" whis¬ 
pered the boy. “ It was just like that in the 
store-window we saw yesterday. I know a boy 
who runs errands there sometimes, and he says 
such far is ten dollars a yard. Tlfat’s the kind 
of people who go to that church, Alice." 

“And the little girl wore a seal-skin, and she 
was no bigger than I am," was the reply. 
“Didn’t she look sweet? Oh, I wish I could 
wear a seal-skin." 

Her brother drew the chapped little band 
closer in his own. 

“You shall, one day, Alice/* he said; “you 
shall, if I live. I will be a rich man, and you 
shall be a lady—as fine a lady as there is in the 
land. For you are the prettiest girl I know; 
and, if yotl wore nice clothes, you would beat 
any of ’em." 

Alice’s brown eyes glowed with pleasure. 
Praise' Was so sweet even to her youug ears. 
But soon her face clouded. 

“ It. will take a long time, though,” she said, 
“ for you to get rich, Albert, selling newspapers 
and running errands—a long, long time. Oh, 
if I could only do something to help you. Why 
can’t I sell papers, too? Lots of girls do." 

“ No, no,” cried the boy, again tightening his 
hold upon his sister’s hand. “ You shall never 
do that, Alice—never. You must never go about 
the streets unless I am with you. Do you sup¬ 
pose that boy, who just came out of the church 
with his sister/would let her go around alone 
in the evening? And I’ll take just as good care 
of my sister as he does of his, if we are poor." 


v looking at the shop-windows, which were now 
\ filled with holiday-goods. For it was the day 
J before Christmas, and the city was bright with 
\ its festive displays. They paused at last before 

< a window in which hung the cunningcst hood in 
| the world. 

j “ Oh, Albert,” cried Alice, “ isn’t that a lovely 
Jhood? So rich, and bright, and warm-looking, 
j with all that fluffy red wool and those cunning 
j lows of ribbon. How I wish I could have it. 

< Wouldn’t it look nice on me?" And she turned 
] up her pretty brown face, with a coquettish 
| glance in the dark eyes. 

j “ It would look just beautiful upon you,” 
\ responded Albert; “and, Alice, let’s go in’ and 
jj price it. Maybe I can buy it for you. 1 have 
j seventy-five cents saved up.” 

\ Alice’s face brightened. 1 ' 

S “But you mustn’t spend that for*m4,” sbb 

< said. “ Not all of it. You need a new cap 

< yourself, more than I need a hood. You have to 
; go out in the cold so much more than I do." 

> “ Never mind me," he responded, lightly, as he 
I; opened the shop-door. “I’m a boy, and tough, 
J you know. Boys can stand cold, and it doesn’t 
v matter how we look. But girls—well, girls ought 
\ always to look just as nice as they can. I never 
\ saw a girl look too nice to please my eye yet." 

; Albert held the door open, as he spoke, for his 
5 sister to enter. 

j Gose behind them came a party of three, 
who had just alighted from a sleigh; a fine-look- 
\ ing gentleman, accompanied by two children—a 
! boy in a fur-trimmed coat, and a little girl in a 
j seal-skin. Albert, with natural courtesy, held 
\ the door open also for them. 

\ “Thank you, my little man,” said the gentle- 
\ man, pleased at the attention. Then, addressing 
| his own party, he said; “ Now hurry up, 

> youngsters, and make your selections. We must 
get home to lunch, and not keep mamma wait- 

l ing-” 

; The little girl looked doubtfally about the shop, 
s “ I don’t believe there is anything nice enough 

< here," she said. “ I want an elegant afghan for 
\ my dolly’s sleigh, and’ there is nothing here 
I that will do. I believe I shall have to get the 
J wools, and hire it knit, and make a New-Year 
v instead of a Christmas present, to my dolly. 
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Yes, that’s what I’ll do—now I must select the l 
colors.” 

She flitted across the shop, as she finished, j 
and began to compare the skeins of bright wools \ 
under the gaslight. i 

Meanwhile, Alice, who had been whispering to \ 
Albert , seemed at last to have won a reluctant con- \ 
sent from her brother, to some project she had ; 
conceived. Timidly she approached the young > 
miss in the seal-skin, and tremblingly touched j 
her arm. j 

“ Excuse me,” she faltered, “but I heard you 
speak of hiring some one to knit an afghan. I j 
can do such things very well. I like to do some- j 
thing to help brother. If you would let me do 
this for you—” 

She hesitated. The other looked at her fathy j 
questioningly. ; j 

“ I don’t—know you,” she began* “and—” 

But here the father stepped forward, smiling. \ 
“ Let the little girl have the work, Mabel,” he ! 
said. “ I like her face, and her brother’s too. \ 
Come, sir,” turning to Albert, “ tell us where you j 
live, and all about yourselves.” J 

“There is nothing to tell,” answered Albert, ! 
flushing slightly, “ only that we live together, j 
Alice and I, in the row above, since mother died : \ 
and I sell papers, and Alice keeps house for we, < 
and makes lots of little knick-knacks that she \ 
sells; but sometime I’ll be a rich man, and dress S 
her up fine, and she shall live like the lady she ) 
is.” S 

Mr. Barclay, for that was the gentleman’s \ 
name, smiled, and patted the boy on the head. > 
“You are a noble little fellow,” he said, “and > 
you will turn out a fine man some day. Now, ? 
sir, while Miss Mabel and your sister are making t 
their bargains, suppose you select a Christmas- \ 
gift for yourself, which I will pay for. Is there < 
anything here you would like?” \ 

Albert shook his head, and then his eyes bright- S 
ened. lie drew a step nearer Mr. Barclay. j 
“ Oh, sir, that red hood in the window yonder \ 
—Alice wants it so badly—if you were to get me i 
anything, get that, and I will give it to her. She i 
will look so pretty in it.” ! 

“ Unselfish boy! God bless you,” murmured \ 
Mr. Barclay. “Ah, how different from Earl— 
Earl, who wants first choice always, and gives 
Mabel second. Well, well, I really believe j 
poverty is a blessing, after all, and brings out 
the nobility in a character.” j 

He bought and paid for the hood, and then j 
absented himself a few moments, and came back \ 
with a nice warm fur-trimmed cap, which he pre- j 
sented to Albert. And, after watching the chil- \ 
dreu go down the street, with their faces wreathed ; 


in smiles and their eyes dancing with delight, he 
placed his own children in the sleigh and was 
whirled homeward. 

“Just think, papa,” chattered Mabel, “that 
little girl is no older than I am, and she has to 
help take care of herself. And isn’t she so 
pretty? I was glad you gave her that hood, 
papa.” 

“And she needed some mittens to cover up her 
chapped hands,” suggested Earl, Mabel’s brother, 
with a curl of his handsome lip. “ 1 hate to see a 
girl have red hands.” 

“It was the cold made them red, Earl; she 
couldn’t help it,” responded Mabel. 

It would be hard to tell who had the hap¬ 
pier Christmas Eve: Alice and jUbert Wallis, in 
the fifth story of the “row,” wkh their cup of 
milk, and bread and sardines, and the new cap 
and hood; or Mabel and Earl Barclay, in their 
elegant home, over the loaded board, and around 
the weighed-down Christmas-tree. 

When Mabel told the story of her meeting the 
little stranger in the shop, and the result of the 
interview, Earl stood by, with a half-sneer upon 
his lip, and the. worldly-wise suspicion in his 
words, as he said: 

“Ten to o^i^ou’ll never see the girl or your 
worsted again, Mabel. I think you were very 
rash to let her take them.” 

But Mabel answered, indignantly: 

“I’d be ashamed, Earl, to insinuate that that 
sweet girl was a thief. She’s just as honest as 
I am, and she will oome back—you see.” 

And she did* 


II. 

It was the day before Christmas again, but five 
years later. 

Albert Wallis was aroused out of a sound slum¬ 
ber by a loud pull at the bell. He hastily donned 
his clothing, and answered the ring. A package 
lay on the step, addressed, in an unknown hand, 
to Miss Alice W’allis, No. 620 Blair Street. 

Albert tugged it in, and cried out: “ Hello, 
Alice, get up. Here’s something for you. Hurry, 
I want to know what it is.” 

Alice threw open her door, and came out, radi¬ 
ant in her simple toilette and fresh beauty. 

“ Oh, Albert, what can it be?” she said, and in 
her eager haste was twice as long getting the. 
package undone as she need have been. 

Out from its wrapping fell a beautiful satin 
cloak, trimmed richly with fur, and with the 
cloak a jaunty dress and hat. A card was 
attached to the cloak, which read: “To Alice, 
from one who wishes her to have a happy Christ¬ 
mas.” 
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The words were printed with a pen, and gave 
no clue to the sender. 

44 Oh, Albert,” cried Alice, her dark eyes 
beaming with pleased surprise, “ who could have 
sent these beautiful things to me?” 

Albert seemed lost in thought. 

44 I only know of one person,” he said, “ who 
would be thoughtful enough and kind enough. 
It must have been Mabel—Miss Barclay.” 

Even as he spoke the name, a softer tone came 
into his voice, a softer expression upon his face. 

14 But they are such expensive gifts; and 
Mabel told me that she was obliged to make 
inexpensive gifts to her friends this year, because 
she had done se muoh more than usual for the 
very poor: she had' had heart and hands full. 
And oh, Albert—see: is it not becoming?” And 
Alice danced about before the mirror, in her neAr 
hat and cloak, a perfect vision of youth and 
beauty and happiness. 

“Yes; very becoming,” answered Albert; 
44 and I am glad to see you clothed, for once, 
as you ought always to be. But I ant pained, 
too, to think it was not I who procured your 
first handsome suit for you. I had hoped to 
have a raise in my salary this winter, which 
would enable me to give you something handsome. 
As it is, my gift must be small. But I need not 
complain. To rise from a newsboy to a salesman, 
with the prospect of a better position next year, 
and ail in five years, makes me a fortunate 
fellow. And I am more than fortunate,” he 
added, kissing Alice, 44 in having the best and 
handsomest girl in the city for my sister.” 

They were scarcely through their simple break¬ 
fast when another pull came at the bell, and, at 
the same moment, the door opened and Mabel 
Barclay entered. She had grown into a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, the exact opposite of Alice in 
appearance: for she was a slender blonde, while 
Alice was a radiant brunette. They had been 
warm friends during all these years, as well as 
patron and employ^. Alice and Albert now 
occupied small but pleasant apartments in a quiet 
block, and Alice assisted her brother in earning 
a livelihood by her exquisite needlework. Mabel 
Barclay was a frequent visitor at their home, and 
a liberal patron, and the two girls had grown to 
be very fond of each other. 

Mabel blushed slightly as she saw Albert, and 
hastened to make her excuses for calling so early. 

44 1 am on my way to the train,” she said. 
44 1 am going out of town to spend Christmas, 
and wanted to bring my gift before I went. It 
is not much—only this little brooch, with my 
picture and a lock of my hair in it—something, 
Alice, you can always keep. I wish I could have 


made you a finer gift; but you know how I have 
been drawn upon this year. But ohl what do 
I see here? Why, Mr. Albert, are these your 
gifts? How lovely of youl” 

.For Mabel had suddenly discovered the cloak 
and dress and hat, hanging upon a chair before 
the mirror, where Alice had left them. 

44 No. We are completely in the dark concern¬ 
ing the sender of these elegant presents,” Albert 
responded. 44 They came early this morning, 
with a card in a disguised hand. We are very 
much puzzled.” 

44 Well, it is nice to have such an unknown 
friend,” laughed Mabel, setting the hat on Alice’s 
head, and admiring the effect. 44 And it is some¬ 
one, evidently, who knows how to suit your 
style, Alice. But I must go. Good-bye. A merry 
Christmas,” and she tripped away. 

44 It was not she who sent them. Who could 
it be?” mused Albert, now almost as much 
annoyed as puzzfed; and he walked down the 
street in a brown study. 

What if some man was seeking to win his 
beautiful sister’s heart and confidence by these 
gifts? What if this were the first step toward 
a dark plot to lead her innocent steps astray? 
What if, during his long hours of absence, or 
her unprotected walks about the city, she was 
watched and persecuted, or made the subject of 
those carefully-laid plots to which the ignorant 
and innocent so often succumb? 

The thought had never come to him before; 
but it seized upon him with terrible tenacity now, 
and haunted him all day. 

It was still with him when he went out to 
lunch. He sat down at a restaurant-table, and, 
while waiting for his order to be filled, overheard 
two young men talking at a table near him. 

44 What’s the matter with Barclay of late?” 
said one. “ He has quite deserted the club.” 

The other laughed. 44 Earl? Oh, he has 
something more interesting than clubs on hand. 
It’s hearts now.” 

44 The deuce it is,” punned the first. 44 What 
do you mean? Earl isn't in love again, is he?” 

44 Oh, yes—desperately. This time it is with a 
pretty sewing-girl. He has confessed so much, 
but will not tell me her name. He is with her 
half the time, I fancy. Yesterday I saw him 
making the purchase of a handsome cloak and 
dres9—to send to his divinity, I fancy. He tried 
to get out of my way; but I saw him. He 
swears he is in love for the first time in his 
life. But we’ve all heard that before. I caught 
a glimpse of the girl one day, just as he put 
her on board a car: she’s mighty handsome and 
innocent-looking.” 
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“ That look will soon depart, if she knows Earl 
long,” said the other. “Too bad. But it’s the 
way of the world.” 

Albert rose up, and staggered out of the 
restaurant. He never knew how he found his 
way home. He only knew that, as he opened 
the door to go in, Earl Barclay was coming out. 

“ Dastard! libertine! robber!” he cried, beyond 
himself with rage; and he seized the other by 
the throat. 

Earl shook himself free. But again Albert 
seized him. 

“Dog! thief! seducer!” he hissed. 

But he stopped suddenly: for, at that moment, 
Alice’s beautiful face, white with fear, was seen 
in the open doorway. 

The sight of her, after the first moment, 
however, seemed to increase Albert’s fury. He 
clutched his victim by the throat. The latter 
struggled and hit Albert, who struck back a quick 
blow, and Earl fell with one sharp cry upon the 
stone flagging, and lay quite still. 

Christmas Eve found Albert locked in a prison¬ 
cell. Earl Barclay was lying upon the border¬ 
land between life and death. Mabel, who hod 
been recalled by telegram—and Mr. Barclay— 
were watching anxiously over hiia. Alice, too, 
was there. 

“Tell me, Alice,” Mr. Barclay was saying: 
41 Tell me how this awful tragedy occurred. I do 
not understand it: lam all in the dark.” 

“I will tell you all I know,” answered Alice, 
in a low voice, “ though by telling you I break a 
sacred promise to Earl. He bos disobeyed your 
wishes, sir—and violated your commands—and 
has been foolish enough to—to love me. lie 
come almost daily to see me, and made me sol¬ 
emnly promise to keep his calls a secret from you 
and Albert, until bis twenty-first birthday had 
pftssed, which was near at hand. He told me of 
your desire that he should marry Miss Garth, the 
heiress; and he feared you might deprive him of 
the fortune which will be his on his arriving at 
his nuyority. I felt guilty—oh, so guilty—to keep 
his visits a secret from Albert. But he said Albert 
would distrust his motive, and compel him to give 
me up, and oh, Mr. Barclay—oh, Mabel—we loved 
each other so. But it was wrong—wrong—I see 
it all now. Albert learned of Earl’s visits to me, 
and came home intonated. He had heard some 
light remarks made,” she was sobbing now, and 
could hardly find words, “ I do not know where 
—and he believed I hod been deceived. He be¬ 
lieved Earl had wronged me. They met at the 
door, and—oh, you know the rest.” 

Alice put her hands over her eyes, as if to shut 
cut the terrible vision. 


| Mr. Barclay covered his face, too, as he said: 
“Oh, my boy! my boy, how could you use my 
: name to further your base plans with this iuno- 
| cent girl? Alice, I never insisted that Earl should 
| marry Miss Garth. He was trying to deceive 
n you, I fear, in other things. Thank God you 
| were saved fron a late worse than death, even if 
at the cost of his life. Better this, than a double 
disgrace.” 

And Mabel dropped on her knees, and hid her 
face in her brother's couch, while she sobbed 
aloud. 

Earl Barclay did not die. He lived, but it wa9 
a living death : for his menpory was a blank, his 
mind like an infant’^ f He a^e, drank, slept, 

; walked, and drove; but^^fipoke no word, and 
replied to the speech of others only by a blank 

MV"*- 

All the influence that Mr. Barclay brought to 
bear could not save Albert from imprisonment: 
it could only commute bis sentence to a term of 
five years. Alice came to the Barclays to make 
her home—tlio sole reparation they could offer 
her. She was guilty only of having believed in the 
| man she loved, and concealing his visits from her 
{, brother. Yet in tfre light of the terrible tragedy 
| which had occurred, the world looked upon her 
| now with mingled pity and disdain. But for the 
Barclays, she would have been utterly alone. 

So they lived on through the meroiless days 
and weeks and months: Albert in prison, dwell¬ 
ing on the bitter memories of the past; Alice 
looking daily upon tfie Jiviug ruin of the mau she 
had so loved, and mourning for her lost brother ; 
Mabifl nursing a d^tblo grief in her heart, a 
secret known only to her own soul, wearing its 
\ lines upon her fair face; and Mr. Barclay grow- 
\ ing bent and gray before his time. 

\ So the sad Christmas Eves came and went, four 
\ times; and were fraugbl with keenest agony, 

! while they staid, for four hearts. 


III. 

j It was now the tenth Christmas Eve since our 
\ story opened. The Barclay mansion was lighted 
| brilliantly, and Mabel and Alice were wearing 
| brighter faces than they had worn for many a 

I year. For Albert was coming back to them— 
Albert, who had expiated his one furious act by 
five long years of prison-life, 
j Alice was radiant with the thought of seeing 
her brother again, and Mabel—there was a look 
in her face that almost transfigured it. 

Suddenly, there were hurried sounds—the 
opening and shutting of doors, the heavy tread 
of men’s slow feet, as if they came burdened; 
and then four strangors appeared, filing down 
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the long hall, and bearing a man’s form on a 
stretcher. It was Earl, and a crimson stain 
marked the pallor of his white brow. 

“ Dead ? Oh, how did it happen ?' ’ cried Mabel, 
springing forward. 

“ His horse took fright, and he was thrown upon 
the stones.” 

“ But he may not be dead,” said Mr. Barclay, 
who walked by the side of his prostrate son. “ The 
doctors will soon be here. The accident occurred 
only a few blocks off. I think he breathes.” 

The physicians arrived, dressed the wounds, 
consulted, and declared the accident dangerous, 
but not necessarily fatal. They left their patient 
in a sound slumber, Mabel and Alice both keep* 
ing a tearless watch at his bedside; and this on 
the Christmas Eve they had thought •would be so 
happy. 

“Alice,” said Mabel, “ only one more blow can 
strike us to-night. The train which bears Albert 
home may be wrecked. 1 almost have a present¬ 
iment it will be so.” 

Her tone was hard and bitter. Alice’s was 
soft and tender, as she laid her hand in Mabel’s, 
and replied: 

“ ‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him/ 
Mabel. There is a diviue purpose under all this. 
The Christ-child never seemed so near to me as 
he seems to-night. A peace that passeth under¬ 
standing has settled on me.” 

There was a light tap at the door; then it 
opened, and*Mr. Barclay stood before them. By 
his side a pale grave-faced man, whose strong 
frame quivered with emotion, as he looked upon 
those so dear to him, so long lost to him. It 
was Albert. 

The greetings, as sad as they were joyful, were 
scarcely over when all were startled by a voice 
from the couch. It was a calm well-modulated 
voice, and it asked: 

“ What time is it ?” 

Every eye was turned upon Earl, who sat 
upright in his bed, with the light of intelligence 
in his long-darkened face once more. 


“ I seem to have been ill,” he said, putting 
his hand to his head. “Oh, yes—I remember: 
I struck Albert. But it was in self-defense. 
I swear It: and I did not mean to harm him. 
Albert, old fellow, come and shake hands, and let 
us be friends again. You are very pale—you 
must have been ill, too. 1 was all in the wrong, 
too—but I’ll be a better man now, God helping 
me. I love Alice, and I want her for my wife. 
May I have her?” 

His reason had returned. The shock of the 
accident had restored his intellect. But the five 
j years were a blank to him. Nor was it until long 
> afterward that they told him the truth, 
i It was a happy Christmas Eve, after all. Only 
' a shadow rested upon Albert’s face, which no 
; present joy could lift. 

“What is it?” asked Mabel, drawing near to 
: him, as the evening wore on. 

“ The shadow of to-morrow,” he replied. “ No 
home, no future, no reputation but that of a 
j convict. Oh, God help me to bear it.” 

He covered his face with his hands. 

“Albert,” said a soft low voice—so low it was 
almost a whisper—“let me help you bear it. 
:j I have loved you—waited for you all these years. 

’ With me you cannot be quite alone.” 

A great light broke over Albert’s face. But he 
turned away. 

“ No, no,” he cried, “ the sacrifice would be too 
great—you shall not make it.” 

“ I have given up all other opportunities of 
marriage for you,” she whispered again ; “ now’ 
that I am faded and unattractive, you reject me.” 

“Faded—unattractive?” he broke in. “You 
are the most beautiful woman on God’s earth. 
And I have loved you, loved you all these years.” 

A few weeks later, and the music pealed forth 
from the church where two children had once 
| paused to listen; aud, as it rang out on the still 
■ winter air, two bridal-couples came down the 
aisle, and went forth into a world so bright with 
love, for them at least, that all the shadows of 
the dreadful past could not darken their lives. 


DAFFODILS. 

BT CABBIE F. L. WHEELER. 


Swrar rains have blown o’er hills and woods, 
And softly waked the dreaming buds, 

And lo I within a single night 
The garden-slopes have grown alight! 

A subtle balm the wide air fills 
Behold! 

The daffodils! the daffodils I 


Ah t long ago to childish eyes 
They wore a golden glad surprise^ 
A treasure rare—a dear delight 
A sudden glory wild and bright; 
Fond memory my sad heart thrills 
Now I am old— 

Gay daffodils—gay daffodils. 
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BT ALICE M. 

My Cousin Georgina was a fine girl, physically 
and otherwise. She had the prettiest eyes I ever 
saw. She was tall and slender: and she was 
swift-footed as a deer. But alas! she had a 
tongue. 

For most of the time, indeed, that little tongue 
could make sweet music—could drop words like 
honey. But there were times when I could 
almost have wished it omitted entirely. 

The truth is, Georgina was fired with a desire 
to reform the world, particularly that small part 
of it wherein she daily moved. She not only 
used to give us the most unpalatable advice— 
which, strange to say, we did not always heed— 
but actually told us of our faults—which, stranger 
still, I, for one, did not eqjoy. She was dread¬ 
fully energetic—industriously inclined, too: run¬ 
ning up and down stairs, waiting on pa and 
ma, sewing, sweeping, teaching, or correcting— 
generally correcting—her younger brothers and 
sisters. 

I fancy I see her now—her eyebrows in a 
pucker, her little hand tightly clenched, as she 
burst, one day, like a small whirlwind, into the 
room where my uncle and I were calmly smoking 
and talking politics. 

“ Oh, pa,” she cried, “ oh, pa: did you really 
trade Polly Popcorn away for that ugly horrid 
old horse? Oh, pa, how could you do it?” And 
to all my uncle’s explanations, she had but the 
one answer: “How could you do it? It’s too 
bad—too bad ! ” 

These scenes often occurred. Now, I am a 
good-natured man—indeed, I think I may say a 
very good-natured man. You may imagine how 
painful, therefore, all this was to me; and, though 
I looked over the top of Georgina’s head, and 
pretended not to hear, it was hard to remain 
placid and amiable. It was especially so when 
her remarks were aimed at me, as was often the 
case. The positiveness and freedom with which 
she commented on my manners, morals, and 
general conduct in life—well, somehow, as I 
remarked before, I didn’t much enjoy it. 

“ Really,” said my uncle, one day, “ really, 
Georgina disturbs me very much. She’s always 
asking questions, and—and giving her ideas on 
various subjects—often when she knows nothing 
about them: my nerves are quite shattered with 
it all.” 

( 684 ) 


UDB SWELL. 

I advised him, in reply, to go out into the 
fresh air; and, soon after he had gone, Georgina 
came into the room. 

“Where is Pa?” she asked, looking around. 
“ Smoking, smoking still! You’re always smok¬ 
ing, it seems to me.” 

“I—always?—Georgina?” I began, apolo¬ 
getically. 

“ Yes, sir—always. And you have such an air 
of superiority. When I find fault—and, gracious 
knows, I do it rarely enough—with your smoking 
all day, and—and doing nothing, you won’t talk 
back to me; and you. look so provokingly—it 
makes me mad. Why, I believe you are laughing 
at me, now, sir.” 

g 

“Of course, my dearest cousin,” said I; 
“that’s human nature; and I don’t pretend 
to be better than the rest—” 

“ Oh, I’d like to wring your neck,” she inter¬ 
rupted ; and, really, she looked capable of it. 

“ Is it possible,” I said, making for the open 
window, “that such a murderous impulse—” 

“ Do not be so absurd,” she interrupted, 
severely. “ You have some little sense, I think- 
why not Bse it ? Be a man. Ah, if I were only 
a man.” 

“ What would you do, ma petite cousine?” 

“ Work,” she answered, energetically, with a 
fine tragedy-air. “ I’d be ambitious; I’d never 
rest content with being a poor gentleman, a mere 
* nobody,’ all my days.” 

“ But I do work, Georgina; head-work.” 

“Nonsense; that’s nothing,” with fine wom¬ 
anly contempt for what the dear things know 
nothing about, “ I can do that while I work with 
my hands. And besides, how much thought does 
it require to manage an estate like yours—only a 
thousand acres, I believe?” sarcastically. “ If it 
were a principality, now, you might talk. Ah, 
yes, I know how you do—you and pa, and all 
the rest of ’em. You ride here, there, and every¬ 
where, looking at horses, and talking of some 
election, or other folly; and you call that attend¬ 
ing to business. You read newspapers and such 
stuff; you lie on the sofa, and smoke, and smoke, 
and smoke. Yes, sir, that’s the work you men 
do; so what’s is to become of us poor women?” 

“ Get married,” said I. 

“ Indeed ! and who am I to marry, sir, pray?” 
she replied, sharply. 
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44 Me/' Baid I. 

“You?” remarked Georgina, tossing her head. 
«‘And with your nose?” 

This shaft struck me in a tender spot. My 
nose ? What was there about this feature to make 
its owner blush? It is not very big, nor yet 
absurdly little, and as far as I can see for myself 
it does not turn aggressively either up or down; 
but it is a slightly demoralized nose; it entrenches 
perceptibly upon my upper lip; indecision lurks 
in every curve; there is a suggestion of 4 I-can’t- 
make-up-my-mind-about-it, which I claim is 
nature's libel on my character. I don't deny 
that I am sensitive on the subject. 

44 Believe me, Georgina,” I said, 44 I feel my 
unworthiness. I was only thinking that the 
unfortunate family-traits, on which you often 
enlarge, had better be confined as far as possible 
to—ahem!—to the family.” 

44 You are very thoughtful—very,” said she, 
stiffly; “ more so than I gave you credit for. I 
thank you very much, sir, for your self-denying 
offer; but—I am not quite a goose, though I don't 
deny that I am a woman.” 

14 You cannot deny it,” I said. 

44 1 don't want to deny it,” said she. 

44 Don’t you?” said I. 44 Well, you know you 
couldn’t,- if you did want to.” 

44 lean,” said Georgina, and she began to cry, 
as if in pure contradiction. 

I smoked. Presently I said : 44 But what would 
you advise me to do—how begin the reformation 
you desire? Tell me, cousin.” 

44 Ah, if I thought you were in earnest,” she 
replied, 44 if I thought you would really listen to 
what I say,” and she took her seat a little nearer. 
44 Now let me tell what I would do in your place. 
I’d sell Stony Lonesome. ’Twill be sad, I know 
—the dear old place—but it would be best. Then 
I’d go away. To the West Indies, perhaps, or— 
or Patagonia—or wherever people make large for¬ 
tunes. I’d stay till 1 could come back a rich man 
— 4 somebody,’ you know. Just think of it.” 

44 But I’m pretty comfortable as I am.” 

44 Comfortable? Oh, yes, sir, you seem to be; 
that’s the dreadful part of it. Comfortable, 
indeed! I wonder you’re not ashamed to con¬ 
fess it. Ignobly contented, you’d better say.” 

44 But, Georgina, how could you get along—how 
could you do without me?” said I. 

She tossed her head in silence. 

44 But, dearest cousin,” I went on, making one 
more appeal to her hard heart. 44 One instant, 
consider—suppose something were to happen to 
roe before the fortune was made—suppose I 
died?” 

44 You look like dying,” sarcastically; 44 a great 


fat creature,” and she turned her back on me 
without more ado. 

I smoked. What could I say; after that ? 

That evening, in the peaceful calm of my 
sitting-room at Stony Lonesome, I was thiukiug 
of Georgina. This was no unusual thing for me 
to do. But on this occasion 1 was thinking that 
my cousin Georgina had missed her vocation. 
44 She ought to have been manager of an institu¬ 
tion for reformed criminals,” I said. “She is 
always preaching at a fellow,, and hammering 
away at what she thinks his faults. I don’t 
want to act the part of a reformed criminal. 
But, on the whole, however, I want a wife, and 
no other young lady will suit me as well as Geor¬ 
gina.” Then I reflected that 44 all is fair in love 
and war,” and decided on my stratagem. 

So, a few evenings after, when I paid my next 
visit to Ramshackle Hall, and Georgina, as usual, 
tendered me a cigar, after bringing one to her 
father, I shook my head in refusal. 44 1 shall 
never,” I said, 44 smoke again.” As I spoke, I 
handed her the little crimson embroidered cigar- 
case which she had given me a year before, on 
my birthday. 44 I’ll not use it in future,” I said; 
44 give it to some unreclaimable slave to that 
wretched soul-ensnaring habit, or put it to a 
more innocent service.” 

She took it without a word, while my uncle, 
feeling perhaps out of place in such virtuous 
company, rose, with a whistle, and left us alone. 

44 Yes, Georgina,” I said: 44 how can I express 
the gratitude I feel when I think that I owe my 
present state ;of mind to you?” 

She looked at me rather suspiciously. I re¬ 
turned her gaze with a gravity becoming the 
occasion. Her countenance cleared. 

44 Dearest George, you are very good to say 
so,” she answered, and sat down quite close to 
me, her eyes full of tears. 

I never felt so mean before in my life. 

44 It was you and this blessed book,” I said; 
44 both together were too much for me.” Where¬ 
with I showed her the book in question, which 
I had brought with me. It was a formidable 
volume, that I had found, covered thick with 
dust, in*the library, and on the title-page: 44 The 
Whole Duty, State, and End of Mankind: Con¬ 
sidered from a Genteel, Moral, and Religious 
Point of View. By the Rev. Ignatius Dullard.” 

Georgina looked at it, and shuddered visibly. 

44 This precious book is worth its weight in 
gold, Georgina,” I said. 44 It is just what you 
will like. Shall I read you a few chapters?” 

44 Ye-e-s; indeed, I should enjoy it above all 
things,” said she, seating herself to listen with 
a resigned air. 
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Now, it was no uncommon thing for me to 
read aloud to Georgina; and, though 1 often got 
a lecture for wasting my time, if I selected what 
she called light and trifling reading, I hod an 
idea that she enjoyed it, nevertheless. 

“ The title is good,” said she, whereat I began 
and read the first nineteen pages. 4 ‘ Excellent, 1 ’ 
said Georgina, when I paused at last. 44 1 have 
enjoyed it exceedingly.” Yet, if you will believe 
it, she had been actually nodding. 

“Georgina,” I said, “it is my opinion that 
every word of this book deserves to be printed 
in letters of gold.” 

“Ah—yes. I am so glad that you appreciate 
it,” she replied, suppressing a yawn, and trying 
to assume an air of mild enjoyment. 

I read another chapter, and it was a fearfully 
dull one. I almost went to sleep myself; and I 
noticed, as I read, that Georgina moved her feet 
about, and started convulsively every now and 
then. She seemed troubled with that singular 
nervous complaint children call “the fidgets.” 

“ Beautiful—and so good,” she gasped, when 
I paused again; but sprang up in a hurry, be- j 
fore I could begin another chapter. “I must j 
go now, dearest cousin,” she said; “I hear • 
mamma calling me. Yes, it is indeed a most 
delightful book.” 

“ I didn't hear anybody call,” I said. “Here 
—listen—-just a few more pages. Must you go? 
One moment—-just one word. What you said 
about my going away—I have considered it, and 
I have resolved to adopt the plan you so kindly 
suggested. I shall go as soon as my arrangements 
can be made.” 

“ Going away ?” cried Georgina, with startled 
emphasis, forgetting all about having heard her 
mother call. Then she said, recollecting herself: 

“ Certainly—you are quite right. I am de¬ 
lighted— delighted.” She added this with a 
sickly smile, and then fled rather abruptly. 

A day or two after, I paid auother call at my 
uncle's. Georgina received me alone. 

“ My cousin,” said I, “the die is cast: it is 
all settled, and I have sold Stony Lonesome.” 

I regret to say that this was not exactly the 
fact; but—well, I will not stop to apologize. 

“ What, already ?’ ’ she almost screamed. “ How 
could you? Well, of course, it was all right; 
but you were in a great hurry.” 

“‘There is a tide in the affairs of men’,” 
quoted I. “ Would you have me neglect that 
tide, which may lead on to fortune?” 

“ Look well before you leap,” said she, sagely. 


patience, “ was it not you yourself who urged 
me to take this step? And perhaps,” 1 added, 
demurely, “ it may, after all, prove to your 
advantage as well as mine: for Mr. Sourkrout 
Clabberdebosh, the elegant and aristocratic Dutch* 
man—ahem I—1 mean to say German gentleman, 
j to whom 1 have sold Stony Lonesome, may lead 
\ to the solving of that question you propounded 
j the other day—about providing yourself with a 
\ husband, you know. Think, if you catch him, 
what connections—thirteen counts in the family, 
I believe, and one Royal Transparency not for off 
—-just think of it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Georgina, biting her 
lip ; “ your kiud consideration for me is delight¬ 
ful. A thousand thanks; but as for any horrid 
jabbering Dutchman—no, indeed! If I can’t 
find a gentleman, air, of sufficient energy and 
sense, to—do marry, I’ll be an oldemaid forever 
beta’ll—” 

I must Bay I was hurt at her tone, but we were 
here interrupted by the entrance of my uncle and 
aunt; whereat I began reciting my plans for the 
future: where I was going, how I expected to 
make a fortune, if not devoured by wild animals, 
or blown away in a tornado, or lost on the prai¬ 
ries, which, 1 remarked, were likely to catch fire 
at any time; how I was ready to turn my hand 
to anytbiug; indeed, was resolved to learn the 
trade of a blacksmith or carpenter—I saw Geor¬ 
gina wince at this—and dwelling on the risk of 
never seeing them again. 

My uncle looked bewildered ; my aunt cried s 
little, and kissed me; the young ones protested 
volubly against my going away; and Georgina 
expressed her approbation with a vehemence 
really greater than was necessary. 

Two day8 after this, I went to make my adieux 
at Ramshackle HalL I found Georgina alone. 

44 Georgina,” 1 said, with some decent agitation 
of manner, “ I go to-morrow morning. Alas! the 
time has oome to say good-bye.” 

Sho put her hand in mine, but said nothing. 

“ Dearest cousin,” I said, “if it were not for 
the pleasant prospect of change and travel before 
me, I would be distressed to part from you.” 

Still she said not a word. 

“ Yet , wherever I go, whatever I do,” continued 
I, 44 memory will ever keep alive my gratitude to 
you. If I am successful, I will say to myself: 
‘Ah, was it not her wish, in the first place, that I 
should go away ?’ ” 

“I didn't,” cried Georgina, violently jerking 
her hand away from mine. 41 1 never said I 


44 1 own I did not think you would be in such , wanted you to go away.” 
a hurry to leave us all.” ) “ What?” said I, perhaps looking the surprise 

“ My dearest cousin,” I exclaimed, out of all, I might reasonably have felt. “ What?” 
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“ I never suid so,” she repeated. “ I said, if I < 
were in your place, I’d go.” \ 

Here alio began to whimper. 5 

“Well, well,” I Baid, “it’s the same thing, < 
after all. Yes, I’ll never forget that to you I j 
owe the awakening from the sloth of my old life I 
— my— jny reformation, In fact.” 1 

“Oh-k-h !” sobbed Georgina, vehemently. 
“Good gracious,” said I, “why these tears? < 
Are they for joy at the blessed change in my 1 
sentiments ? Believe me, I appreciate those j 
pearly drops, Georgina.” \ 

“Oh-h-h,” said she, incoherently. “I don’t ; 
want you to be reformed. Indeed, I’d rather ] 
you wouldn’t. Oh, don’t—don't be reformed 
any more. Not in that way. Oh, me! oh, me!” j 
“Great heavens!” and I struck an attitude! 
of astonishment. “Can I believe my ears?” j 
But Georgina was now crying in earnest; and, j 
as I am the most absurdly soft-hearted fellow in j 
the world, 1 sat down and took her on my knee, j 
in a friendly way. j 

“Georgina,” I said, “what is the matter? 
It’s not becoming to you to cry. Tell me, do you 
want me to go away 2” j 

“ No,” said Georgina, wiping her eyes. j 

“And you don’t want me to be reformed?” 

“ No, no,” decidedly ; “ I want you to be like 
you were before. ’Twas all my horrid temper— 
my finding—finding—fault.” \ 

“Ahem!” said I; “ and am I to understand that j 
you have reached the conclusion that I was right 
in my habits, views, and conduct generally ; and 
that you wore wrong—at least sometimes?” 

“ Ye-o-s,” said Georgina. 

“ And that, instead of my being reformed by 
you, I, on the contrary, ought to have been : 
making the effort towards your reformation?” 

“ Ye-o-s,” said Georgina, again. 

“ It is a singular revulsion,” said I. “Give 
me a little time to realize the change.” 

After a little silent thought, I continued: , 
“Georgina,” 1 said, “I will accept this duty. 

I give up my desire to travel, my hope of making 


a fortune, all my brilliant prospects—all for the 
sake of your elevation and improvement. To 
effect this object, it is necessary, however, that 
we should see a good deal.of each other—indeed, 
that we should live in the same house—you 
understand? In short, Georgina, I think we 
will have to be married.” 

“ Yes,” said she, in so low a tone that I had 
to draw her head close to mine to hear at all. 
“But you’ve no house for us to live in now,” 
she added, pensively, after a while. 

“Bless us, no. I had forgotten that. IIow 
unlucky that I should have acted so hastily—aud 
under a misapprehension, too! ” 

Here Georgina looked rather foolish. 

“ But perhaps Mynheer Clabberdebosh may 
give up the property, after all; aud, if so, 
Georgina, will you accept the sacrifice 1 propose 
making? Will you go there to gain the full 
benefit of my society and instruction—eh?” 

Her reply was—well, I won’t say exactly what; 
but it was pretty favorable. 

“And are you sure you won’t repent of tho 
undertaking?” murmured Georgina, presently. 
“I’ve such a temper, you know: I’m always 
finding fault.” 

“Trying to boss people, my dear,” I said, 
calmly. “ Well, there’s no telling the influence 
of a good example. Who knows what time and 
patient effort may achieve?” 

About what we did and said during the next 
hour or two, I find that roy memory is somewhat 
weak. I may have had my arm around Geor¬ 
gina’s waist; I think I kissed her—indeed, am 
almost sure that I kissed her several times—and 
that I rather eiyoyed it. Hang it! why should 
I be ashamed to confess that I did enjoy it, end 
more than anything in my whole life before ? And 
I’ve my suspicions that Georgina did, too; aud 
that she, once or twice at least—curious, wasn’t 
it?—kissed back. 

Later on, I remarked: “ Georgina, my dear, 
I think you may give me back that cigar-case.” 

And she meekly returned it. 
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Tint musical raindrops flashed and fell, 

Eaf h with the chime of a wedding-hell. 

His eyes sought mine, and my heart with sweet 
And strange emotion began to beat. 

Into his own he took my hand, 

Fettered it with a golden band 
Set with pearls of a milky hue 
And double rows of the turquoise blue. 


Then vanished the dark clouds one by one, 

Bright as the ring shone the golden sun, 
Turquoise-blue were the skies again. 

And the flowers were studded with pearls of rain. 

And I thought, as he bent devoted!}', 

His beautiful dark head over me: 

“’Tis a syndsd sweet that the sun a»M>ve 
Smiles out of heaven upon our love I” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Seth Hale had left bi9 letters unopened in 
the library when he came down from the Capitol 
that night, and, after his guests had departed, he 
went into that room, richly stored with books he 
never expected to read, and, opening the package, 
began to inform himself of its contents. Among 
the letters was one in a large envelope directed to 
Mrs. Burbank Norton. This he handed to the 
lady when she came gliding into the room, as j 
usual, on some pretense of business. She took < 
the package, and, sweeping the train of her elab- j 
orate dinner-dress aside, as actresses do on the • 
stage, sank into an easy-cbair and tore the envel- \ 
ope, and began to read the paper it contained. j 
After a swift glance, there came upon her face { 
a look of supreme satisfaction ; but that was sup- \ 
pressed at once, and she went on reading the \ 
paper deliberately from end to end, giving no { 
sign of the strain upon her nerves, that were \ 
guarding against all manifestation of the triumph f 
that paper brought to her. j 

In spite of these efforts, her eyes glittered and t 
the paper rustled in her hold, when she arose ] 
softly, and, moving around the table, grasping \ 
it in one hand, held the other out to Hale, who J 
turned his eyes upon her with a questioning j 
look: for she held the large diamond between J 
her fingers. < f 

“What?” be said, rather impatiently. “Are! 
you tired of it already?” j 

“ I put it on, for once, to please you; but it < 
was only a torment. As another man's wife, J 
I could not keep it. I could not accept the ring, ‘ 
beautiful as it is, after the words that came with j 
it, about—about something that I have never j 
allowed you to speak of during the slavery \ 
of my marriage; but now, if you put it on my j 
finger, it will indeed be an engagement-ring: for \ 
I am a free woman. There lie my emancipation- l 
papers. Would you like to examine them?” ? 

Hale took up the paper she laid before him, j 
and glanced hurriedly over it, not as if he were < 
reading the contents with intelligence, but in a \ 
feverish incomplete way, while he strove to \ 
gather his thoughts into action. \ 

( 538 ) 


“ It is—it seems to be a divorce. But the 
place—how can that be?” 

“You do not understand: I was in and out 
of the Bay State long enough to satisfy its laws. 
It is as you see—an absolute divorce.” 

Hale betook himself seriously to the paper, 
which consumed a long time in the reading: for 
it had suggested many conflicting thoughts in his 
mind, and be wanted time to arrange them. The 
woman, who kept her eyes on his face all the 
time, was also calling forth her best energies for 
action, and, when Hale looked up, her face was 
bending gently downward, and the ml rose that 
lay amid the lace upon her bosom, as if a cobweb 
had been woven over it, rose and fell with her 
agitated breathing. She was, indeed, terribly 
anxious—all the more because the features she 
was so wistfully scanning did not express all the 
delight she had expected. 

“ I think it is a valid paper,” said Hale, at 
last. “ But why have you obtained it? I don’t 
quite make it out.” 

“Can you ask. that question? Have you so 
little idea of tiie power that has influenced me? 
Can you suppose that all you have said to me—all 
your generosity, the ardor of admiration and 
homage you have bestowed—has had no effect on 
a nature so sensitive to all noble influences as 
mine? Is it possible that any man could be so 
blind to his own power, or so heedless of its 
effects?” 

This woman had wonderful ability of throwing 
what feeling she might possess into the nrtfbl 
fascinations of pretense. She was really in 
earnest. The flood-tide of a great success bad 
set in, and she trembled with fear that it might 
ebb, and leave her on the shore. 

Hale saw this in her face; all the vanity and 
sensuousness of his nature responded to it. He 
took up the ring, and played with it carelessly. 
A struggle was going on in his heart between 
these passions and a finer intelligence of good¬ 
ness ; but the enticing eyes of the woman were 
looking into his—a white hand fell upon that 
which held the diamond with the touch of a 
flower. For a moment his better self resisted: 
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but, all at once, he caught hold of the woman 
by both wrists, and drew her toward him. 

41 Are you in earnest? Have done all this for 
me ? Speak the honest truth now: Which is it 
that you lore best—this, or plain Seth Hale?” 

As he spoke, Hale dropped one of the hands 
he had taken so rudely, and held the ring up 
to the light. 14 This or me?” he continued. 
44 There must be no question about that, if we are 
to be man and wife.” 

Mrs. Norton struggled to release herself. This 
blunt honesty shocked her. It was a rude rebuke 
to her own delicate finesse, and she felt it. 

44 Set my hand free,” she said, with a dash of 
spirit. 44 If you do not feel in the depths of 
your own heart how worthless these things would 
be without you, how completely this unfortunate 
passion—for I think it is so now—has influenced 
my life, it is better far that I should go out from 
beneath your roof.” 

Here Mrs. Norton wrung her hands from Hale’s 
grasp, pressed them to her eyes, and absolutely 
wept. 

Hale was touched to the heart. Gently as a 
bear caresses its young, he stole his arm around 
the waist of that sensitive creature and rested 
her head against the white expanse of his shirt- 
bosom, as he forced the huge diamond on her 
reluctant finger. This being accomplished, he 
bent down and whispered: 

44 Now, I reckon you won’t be so awftil par¬ 
ticular about giving the man who is engaged to 
marry you an honest kiss or two?” 

Mrs. Burbank Norton answered with a modest 
% 

and restrained movement of the lips; then broke 
away, gathered up her divorce-papers, and 
entered her own room blushing, just as she had 
done on leaving it; but there was a brilliant light 
in her eyes, and an outbreak of triumph in her 
voice, as she threw herself on the bed in a wild 
fit of hysterical agitation. 

44 Now, now,” she said, “f am close to land, 
and can fling my oars away.” 

Seth Hale went to bed, that night, engaged to 
a woman who had been a stranger to him only a 
year ago: who was, in fact, unknown to him in 
all the essentials of her life and character. True, 
she had opened a new existence for him—aroused 
the latent ambition in his nature to unhealthy 
action, and had suggested such means of sensu¬ 
ous enjoyment os he had never dreamed of on 
the mountain-farm, or in the rough usages of a 
mining-district. In this way, the woman herself 
had become a part of his new career, and, slowly 
and craftily as an adroit fisherman draws his net, 
had entangled him in her subtle fascinations. 

The thought that this woman might become his 


wife—that she loved him to the extent of procur¬ 
ing a bill of divorcement, and was ready to throw 
all the force of her beauty and bright intellect 
into his career, elated him into a state of mental 
incapacity for serious thought. 

But a night of restless sleep brought more seri¬ 
ous things to his mind: obligations that must be 
regarded, and duties forced upon him by his new 
condition. How could that old mother, with all 
her Puritan strictness, be prevailed upon to accept 
a divorced woman as the step-mother of Amy ? 
Would the girl herself submit to the position? 

These troublesome questions so perplexed the 
man that he scarcely spoke at the breakfast-table 
the next morning, and went to the Capitol early, 
though the appealing eyes of Mrs. Norton fol¬ 
lowed his movements with touching interest: for, 
among all the luxuries she craved, the romance, 
poetry, and exquisite idolatry of a love-passage, 
simulated or real, was to her the greatest. 

He had hardly left the house, however, before 
Miss Clarkson announced herself. She had come 
for a Special purpose. Her young friend, Amy, 
had been a little out of spirits lately, and after 
much reflection she had thought of something that 
might brighten her up a little, and at the same 
time be a treat to that delightful old grandmother 
of hers. What did they all think of a trip down 
the Potomac—an hour at the tomb of Washing¬ 
ton, and a view of the old house that he lived in? 

Mrs. Hale, who had been greatly depressed by 
Amy’s heavy eyes, took immediate interest in the 
invitation. If there was anything on earth that 
she desired to see, it was the home of that man 
who, greater than greatest generals, wiser than 
wise statesmen, had planted the foundations of our 
nation as much by his prudence os his courage. 
The traditions handed down to her by women of 
the Revolution were again enkindled in her mind, 
and, for once, the old lady became enthusiastic 
for the excursion. 

44 It is a sort of compliment from the President 
to our little friend here,” said Miss Clarkson; 
44 for she became quite a favorite with him at the 
rosebud reception, and when I suggested that his 
pleasure-yacht was yet in commission, he took the 
idea at once, and placed it at my disposal; so, my 
dear, I am making up the party, and you shall 
be queen of it.” 

Amy accepted this complimeni with a languid 
smile. She really did not care about that or any¬ 
thing else; nothing on earth seemed capable of 
arousing her to a sense of pleasure, and Miss 
Clarkson went away benevolently triumphant. 
She had, indeed, IjJuntly made this suggestion, or 
rather’ request of the President, aud, being a 
woman of universal influence in society, he h ad 
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yielded to it, in some degree from kindly interest in 
the fair girl she proposed to chaperone, but for the 
still more powerful reason that Miss Clarkson, 
having expressed a wish, was sure to persist in it 
without regard to one refusal. Indeed, she would 
not have hesitated to ask Queen Victoria for the 
loan of her crown, had that fabrication of jewels 
happened to fall within the compass of her 
desires. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton found herself alone at 
the dinner-table that day. Her little mother 
seldom presented herself there. Amy had kept 
her room, weary with heart-ache, since the 
morning, and Mrs. Hale was hovering around 
her with herb-drinks and cups of tea, which 
the poor girl drank with unusual patience, still 
keeping silence in regard to the nature of her 
illness. She was in a state of mind that would 
have made even the most tender sympathy 
oppressive, and the presence of any other person 
than her grandmother unendurable. 

In addition to this, Seth Hale had sent a # mes¬ 
sage from the House, saying that another evening- 
session had been decided on ; therefore he would 
dine at the Capitol restaurant, and might not be 
home much before midnight. This was an irri¬ 
tating disappointment to Mrs. Norton, who had 
expected that the romance and enthusiasm of 
accepted love would urge his return, overwhelmed 
by the happiness her preference had inspired. 
The programme she had laid out for the first 
scene of an engagement had seemed uncompleted, 
and her craving appetite for adulation was but 
half appeased. Her supreme vanity demanded 
homage more greedily than a queen takes it, and 
just then it was withheld, and a long lonely 
evening of thought lay before her. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Mbs. Norton was brooding over her disap¬ 
pointment almost sullenly, when a card was 
brought in. She took it with listless indifference 
from the tray, and glanced at the name. Instantly 
the blood left her lips; but she said, controlling 
herself: 

“Show the gentleman into the Blue Room. 
I will be there presently.” 

The servant went out. Then t*he womfcn 
clasped her hands so tightly on the table that the 
blood was forced back, and they seemed to stiffen 
into marble, as she bent her head and listened 
to the rather heavy footsteps of a man who was 
passing up the hall. As they died away, her 
fingers released their vise-like grip on each 
other, and they dropped apart. No very powerful 
feeling oould hold that woman long, and she 


struggled out of that spasm of bodily fear into 
a state of cold audacity. 

It was strange; but the first words that 
escaped her lips were those a devout saint might 
have uttered. 

“ Thank God, I am alone,” she said. 

Saying this, she arose to her feet, drew herself 
up as if thus testing the iron in her nerves, and 
moved slowly, but with a firm step, towards the 
Blue Room. 

A man, tall of stature, well built, and just on 
the outer verge of mid-age, stood in this apartment 
waiting, with his eyes fixed upon the doorway. 
The face which Mrs. Norton saw through an 
opening in the portibre was & noble one: hair 
that had been brightly brown had many threads 
of silver in it, and the beard, which failed to 
conceal an expressive mouth, was almost white. 
There was something in those deep gray-blue eyes 
so earnest and yearningly tender, that even this 
woman without a heart paused for one instant 
and caught her breath. It was the last gasp of 
anything like love that she had ever known. 

She pushed the portibre gently aside and went 
in. The man came toward her with both bands 
extended ; but they fell almost instantly, and he 
stood motionless, gazing upon her as if in sur¬ 
prise. 

She was the first to speak. 

“ So you have come at last—but why, and what 
for?” 

At the sound of her voice, the man’s face 
underwent a great change: some memory was 
touched in his heart that seemed to thrill every 
nerve in his body, and his own voice came out 
almost with a cry of anguish. 

“Why did I come? What for? Because of 
the with I have loved so dearly through all the 
dreary absence that has separated us—because I 
want her with me now and forever. Oh, let me 
hear, in the old sweet voice, that you find all the 
joy in this meeting which repays me a thousand 
times for the toil I have gone through that your 
happiness may be complete.” 

If any thrill of emotion stirred the woman’s 
heart as she heard these words and met the 
yearning appeal of those eyes, she gave no sign 
of it, but was occupied with the train of her 
dress, which she swept aside, and coldly seated 
herself. 

“Sit down,” she said, “and let ns talk this 
matter over rationally. I am not prepared for 
the passionate outbursts that made our lives so 
stormy. No"well-bred lady would consent to live 
such scenes over again. The truth is, Burbank, 
we have both changed sinc§ you went on this 
disappointing expedition. I found my youth, and 
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the beauty you seemed to think so much of, fading j Norton took it, and devoured it eagerly, 

under all the suspense you left me to. Worthless j “And you have obtained this without warning 

promises, and eternal protestations of affection j me of the infamous intention—without a legal 
that brought no fruit but empty words, were a> process of any kind?” he said, in a voice so 
dreary substitute for the gold you were to heap j low and hoarse that the words seemed freezing 
into my lap, and the brilliant career it was to J in his throat. 

open for me. You could hardly expect that a “There you mistake; everything was legally 
woman of my taste and social aspirations would ? done. The evidence is recorded that you were 
go on waiting till her hair was gray.” \ served with the proper notice.” 

“As I have gone on toiling, almost fainting, i “ But that evidenoe is false.” 
on the only road on which I could hope to meet j “ My lawyers obtained the evidence. I had 
your ambitious longing. Oh, my wife-*-my dear j nothing to do with that,” answered the woman, 
wife—you speak coldly: your voice chills all the with all the craft of peijury in the smile that 
joy that was in my heart only a few minutes ago. crept across her lips. “ You know best, if you 
You find it hard to forgive the delay and evil j are able to prove that the proper person did not 
fortune that have followed me so long. But, if j serve a notice on you. It would only be your 
you knew—” interested evidence against that on record, if the 

Norton broke off suddenly. He hod advanced j case could be reopened, which is impossible.’ ’ 
toward the woman, and was about to seat himself j She spoke more like a lawyer than a woman, 
on the couch by her side, when she arose with while Norton listened in stern wonder, 
a quiet but cutting gesture of repulsion. “Alice,” he said, “why have you done this 

“ Let us have an end of this, Burbank Norton; thing? Had you altogether ceased to love me?” 
I have no desire to repeat any phase of our The woman bent her head for a moment, and 
unsuited union: it is a thing of the past.” lifted a finger to her lips, as if deliberating upon 
“A thing of the past?” said the man, blanch- the policy of audacious truth or serpentine false- 
ing white under the pain of her words. “ Is < hood. To her, time was precious. She glanced 
this the language with which you receive a long- } at the clock. Hale might not return before 
absent husband, who has taken himself out of j midnight, but that was uncertain. Should the 
the world, and given the best years and strength \ House adjourn, ruin threatened her in the pos- 
of his life in order to fill your ideas of happb \ sibility of his immediate presence. There must 
ness?” S be no chance of meeting between those two men. 

“ Husband, Burbank Norton ? That is a title The false bloom on her cheeks was thrown out 
you have delayed assuming too long. You know j in repulsive contrast by the pallor that settled 
well enough—or ought to know—that I am no > on all her features. It was a hard thing for her 
longer your wife.” to speak the truth at any time—a terrible effort 

“ No longer my wife?” with those deep eyes fastened upon her. 

Norton stood before that audacious but cowardly “I wonder, sometimes,” she said, at last, “if 
creature—upright, motionless, paralyzed even in the infatuation that made me seem so fond was 
speech; the whiteness that swept over his face j anything more than a freak of gratitude for a 
was terrible: even she could not endure the handsome man, who took me out of the horrid 
blended rage and anguish in his deep-set eyes, i depth of poverty, that makes me shudder now, 

“ No longer my wife?” he repeated, at last; j and lifted me into the warmth and comfort of his 

and the words came like the dropping of ice from j own life, which was like heaven to me and mine : 
his lips. “ It cannot be. Contradict yourself, j for you were very good to us all—I never shall 
and I will forgive you— I will forgive you.” j deny that. But, of course, when I learned the 

There was suoh intensity of feeling in these \ value and charm of my own beauty, which even 

words that the woman's craven heart recoiled < poverty could not always have concealed from 
in affright from the cold-blooded task she had j others, and knew that it was those gifts that had 
imposed on herself; but she rallied desperately, won you to so much generosity, that feeling was 
“ I will contradict nothing that I have said, ; not enough to diffuse itself through a whole life, 
because it is the truth. Listen: I am divorced l Besides beauty, grace and quick intelligence have 
from you by the decree of a competent court, their claims on the splendor and luxuries of the 
If you doubt it, read that.” world; and gratitude, love, or whatever you may 

As she said this, Mrs. Norton’s hand was call it, could hardly be expected to hold out, when 
searching the folds of her dress, and drew forth so many of these things were denied to me.” 
the paper that Seth Hale had read the night “ Denied ? Woman, woman, was ever a dollar 
before. of mine withheld from you, until the last cent 
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had been expended in the gratification of your 
pleasures? Since then, have I not given all 
the force and energies of my life to the clamors 
of your ambition ? Have I not buried myself in 
the wilderness—scraped for gold in the placers, 
on my hands and knees, that you might spend it 
—climbed mountains and cleaved rocks that gave 
back only bitter disappointment, always in search 
of that which might bring me back to you?” 

“As you have come, no doubt, laden with 
promises and new projects, full of grand schemes 
that end in nothing.” 

“Alice, Alice, have you no feeling? Is all the 
love you once seemed to feel for me swallowed up 
in this greed for wealth ?” 

There was dead silence in that room during 
one long minute; then the woman darted a look 
at the clock, and spoke: 

“ The bast answer that I can give you is this, 
Burbank Norton: I am not only divorced from 
you, but engaged to marry another man.” 

“ Engaged to marry another man ?” 

“ If you have failed to give me such things os 
these, or this, others have stood ready to supply 
them, without taunting me with their shiftless 
failures.” 

As the woman said this, she swept her hand 
around the room, taking in all its rare appoint¬ 
ments : then, holding it out to him, pointed to the 
ring upon her finger, with the other hand. 

“ It is my engagement-ring,” she Bald. “ Now 
leave me.” 

All at once a calm, like that of death, fell upon 
the passions of that strong man. A sickening 
faintness of contempt came over him. 

“ Will it please you to give me that happy 

man’s name?” 

“That you may avenge yourself?” she asked, 
beginning to tremble. 

“ Oh, no; but I need not ask. These things 
belong to Seth Hale, the generous friend to whom 
you made me a debtor. Before I go, that must 
be attended to.” 

From an inner pocket of his coat, Norton drew 
a memorandum-book, and selected a paper from 
it 

“What is it? Why do you attempt to serve 
papers on me?” questioned the woman, drawing ; 
back. 

“ It is a blank check, signed with my name— 
only that the man you are about to marry can fill > 
it up to the full amount he has expended on my 
wife. The price of that infamous bauble may be 
included. I shall not cavil at the amount. You j 
will find it rather pleasanter that one husband \ 
should not be in debt to the other.” j 

Saying this, Norton bowed and walked out of j 


the room. As he was going down the hall, Mrs. 
Hale happened to be upon the stairs, and, recog¬ 
nizing the man who had been her kind traveling- 
companion, went hurriedly after him. 

“ My dear sir—my kind friend, how could you 
come to this house without giving me a chance to 
thank you? I don’t begin to know how I should 
have got along, if it hadn’t been for the care 
you took of me on that railroad to York. If I 
were to live a thousand years, I never could 
forget it.” 

Norton had left the person who had been his 
wife, so cruelly stung by the wrong she had done 
him, so wounded in all the affections of a gener¬ 
ous nature, that it would not have been strange 
if he retained no power of comprehending the 
things that surrounded him; but such was bis 
habit of kindness, so self-forgetful was he when 
the feelings of others were concerned, that the 
honest pleasure this old lady found in recognizing 
him checked the tumult of feeling that raged 
within him, and he accepted her hand kindly. 

“It is friendly in you to remember me,” he 
said; “ but I did not know that your journey 
would end in Washington.” 

“ Well, as like as not, I did not mention it, not 
wanting to seem boastfhl that my son was a 
member of Congress; but he is, and I am glad 
to see you in his house.” 

Mrs. Hale felt her hand drop suddenly, and 
the man turned toward the door. 

“You will call again?” she said. “I shall be 
so pleased to have you and Seth friendly.” 

Norton cheeked his first impulse, turned bock, 
and took her hand again. 

“ Whether I am able to call or not, you will 
always be remembered with kindness,” he said, 
curbing the passion her innocent words had 
rekindled, with an effort that made him shake 
from head to foot. He spoke with the gentleness 
of a child, that she might feel no touch of the 
bitter struggle that was going on within him. 
In the same kindly voice he said “Good-night,” 
and went his way. 

Let none suppose that this noble self-constraint 
found its force in pride or in any other fault 
of character. When we fold Tip our sorrows 
that others may not suffer in sharing them, the 
best traits known to humanity prompt the effort. 
These traits are hard to find; but they do exist, 
both in men and women, oftener than we dream 
of, and Burbank Norton was one of them. It 
does seem cruelly unjust, that the generosity of 
such men should be so often lavished on creatures 
of the earth, who accept it as swine trample on 
the corn that feeds them. 

When Mrs. Hale went upstairs again, she 
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found that timid creature, known as Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton’s mother, hovering on the upper step. 

“You have seen him? You know him? I 
wanted to call out, while you were shaking hands, 
and ask him to come back. It is so hard to see 
him go away looking like that, with no kind word 
for me.” 

“ Whom are you speaking of?” questioned Mrs. 
Hale, who was not without a small share of New 
England curiosity. 

“ Whom? Of course you know. I should not 
have dared to talk with him so sociably myself— 
though he is my son-in-law, and the beet friend 
I ever had. 1 only saw him for one minute, the 
other evening, when you were all at supper; and 
he would not go in, when so many people were 
around, but just wanted one look at her face 
unknown to anyone: so I let him into the con¬ 
servatory, where he could look through the glass 
doors. I wish you could have seen him when he 
came out. It seemed as if he couldn’t stAnd it, 
when I told him it might be after midnight before 
the company went away. He made me premise 
not to tell a human creature about his being there, 
till I saw him again. That promise was awful 
hard to keep, when my son came to me, after the 
company had gone—for he suspicioned some¬ 
thing—and would search through the conserva¬ 
tory for a face that seemed to him like Burbank 
Norton’s. I have not seen Luther since. Now 
I must tell him that it was. But, oh, Mrs. Hale, 
why did Burbank Norton go away so soon, and 
why was he so pale?” 

The little woman was in a flurry of nervous 
excitement, and piled words on words in a patter¬ 
ing torrent, that would have bewildered a less 
regular person than the old lady she had waylaid. 

Mrs. Hale’s quick sympathies were interested. 

“Come in here,” she said, “and tell me all 
about it. The gentleman you oall Burbank Nor¬ 
ton was very kind to me once—” 

“ He is veiy kind to everyone: I ought to Igurw. 
I and my daughter, who might have been work¬ 
ing for her own living now, but for the love he 
gave her, which took both me and Luther in for 
her sake. But she has sent him away. * It isn’t 
an hour since he entered the house. She is alone. 
She has seen him. Oh, tell me something about 
it.” 

“Sit down—do sit down,” said the old lady, 
closing the,door. “I have nothing to tell you 
about; but it seems to me as if I might befriend 
you a little, if you told me all that troubles 
you.” 

“ Oh, if I could—if I could; but she is my own 
child. Still, you are wise and kind. You might 
give her advice. She is so proud, so fond of nice 
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things, so—nothing that I say ever does any good, 
but she might listen to you. Is the doer loeked, 
and no curtains to listen behind ? When people 
have a heart-ache and are terribly tempted, they 
do such things, knowing all the time how mean it 
is. I have done it, but only for her good. Now 
I am going to trust you as I would a priest at 
confessional—if I were ever permitted to go to 
one. It will seem almost like it.” 

Mrs. Hale tried the lock of her door, drew a 
chair close to her visitor, and for some time the 
voice of the agitated little woman seemed to fill 
the room with broken whispers. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

It was well for that woman in the Blue Room 
that Burbank Norton left the house os he did: 
for scarcely had he gone, when Seth Hale came 
in. He was a man of prompt action at all times, 
and, having once committed himself to a thing, 
did not easily cast it from his thoughts. Besides, 
the restlessness natural to his position harassed 
him, and he resolved to settle all his doubts and 
difficulties by facing them at once. 

He found Mrs. Norton in the Blue Room, as 
Norton hod left her, inwardly disturbed; but she 
met him half-way, with a smile of welcome on her 
lips. 

“Ah, I thought you would come. It has been 
so lonely here,” she said. “ I have been think¬ 
ing of so many pleasant ways of life that two 
persons who love each other can enjoy—” 

Seth Hale took both the hands held out to him, 
and looked &t her earnestly. In spite of her 
beauty, his really honest nature was not entirely 
satisfied. 

“ But do we love e**h ether?” he said, draw¬ 
ing her forward, and seating himself. “ I some¬ 
times think there is a good deal of nonsense in 
all this sweet talk of caring for me. Now let us 
be downright honest with each other. I haven’t 
made much fuss about my feelings, but they are 
genuine, what there is of them. But now sup¬ 
pose I hadn’t a dollar in the world, or suppose I 
had spent more than half I have got, would you 
be just as eager to spend your life with me as you 
are now?” 

Mrs. Norton permitted her eyes to fill with 
tears, before she lifted them to that earnest free. 
Then they met his, mournful with pathetic 
reproach, and her voice was more touching 
still: 

“Oh, Seth Hale, if you can ask that question, 
we had better part here, and at once.” 

“ Not if you love me for myself alone,” the 
man answered, with honest warmth. “ I only 
want to be certain on that point” 
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“But bow can I convince you? There is no \ “JoSt that, and nothing more. The millions 

sacrifice left for me to make. The belief that I \ men talk about so much were all left to her by 

had inspired your love has led me through all my brother’s will. I only hold it in trust by a 
the horrors of a divoroe-court—has led me to \ poWer-of-attorney, which she has a right, at any 
accept obligations which the man I have repudi- j time, to withdraw.” 

stod has been honorable enough to discharge. \ Seth Hale stopped suddenly, in dismay; for 
This paper reached me to-night. That man, even j Mrs. Norton seemed to have withered up under 
now, has honor enough to save me from a grind- J his words, and sat there staring at him white as 
ing debt to the person who can doubt my disin- i marble, 
terestedness.” ' j Hale was frightened. 

“ What is this ?” exclaimed Hale, examining the j “Are you ill ? Are you so much disappointed ? n 

check. “ Made out for me, and bearing that \ he said, taking her iit his arms, 
man’s signature? No, madam: if you say the j She broke away from him, and a flush of rage 
truth regarding your motives for this divorce, I > and words came from her white lips like a hiss: 
have done your former husband wrong enough, j “Disappointed? Oh, no. How should I be, 
without taking his money. Keep the thing, if \ loving you so?” 

you can find it in your conscience. I will I Hale did not understand the sarcasm. He 

have no share in it, now or ever.” j went on, innocently: 

Hale snatched a pen from the table, dashed his ] 44 But, after all that 1 have said, it is just the 

name across the check, and offered it to her. She \ same. The old lady is free-hearted os the air. 
made a passionate gesture of refusal, and shud- I have only to ask her, and she will divide with 
dered back into her seat. j me now, and keep the rest for Amy. In fact, 

“No, no; I would ra|her touch a viper,” she ] «he has no idea of her own riches, not having 

interrupted. J arithmetic enough to count them.” 

These words came in sobs through the hand- These last words arrested the scorn on the 

kerchief pressed to the woman’s fhce, as she sat j woman’s lips, and she settled back to her former 

writhing to and fro among her cushions. Hale j position, languidly inviting the caress she had 
was deeply moved, and flung the check behind just rejected. 

the fender. “ The dear old lady! I have always thought 

“ Let it burn there,” he said. “ You are \ her the most disinterested creature alive,” she 
right. After your separation, it was an insult j murmured. 

to send it.” \ 44 Yes, when I can once get my arm about her 

“ That is nothing—nothing at all, compared to \ neck, she is willing to give np anything I 

the doubt you are casting on my love for you. \ want.” 

Love? Oh, Hale, Hale: it was not love, but j “ Had you not belter see her now ? Injustice, 
idolatry.” \ she ought to be the first person informed of our 

Hale sat down close to the distressed creature, S engagement.” 
and took hold of the handkerchief by its lace \ Seth Hale arose and rang the bell, 
border with an awkward attempt to wipe those J 4 ‘ If my mother is still up, ask her if she will 
tear-laden eyes with the tender devotedness his step down bore for a minute or two,” he said, 
situation required; but she pressed it more con- \ when the servant appeared, 
vulsively to her face. j Directly after, Mrs. Hale came into the room, 

“There, there!” he said. “I bnly wanted to j very stately and reserved, as she always was in 
know. It is very important that I should know, the presence of Mrs. Norton. The latter arose, 
before I consult the old lady upstairs.” \ with a pretty affectation of reverence, and, going 

Mrs. Norton had been bolding her handkerchief j forward, wound one arm softly around the old 
to her eyes, and pretending to sob. She now J woman’s unbending neck, and held up ber lips 
dropped it to her lap. \ to be kissed. But, meeting no response, she 

„ 41 Consult the old lady upstairs? What has S turned a grieved look on Hale. “ You must plead 
she to do with us? Are you not of age?” j for me with this dear mother,” she said, and sat 
“ What has she to do with Us? A good deal, I down among her cushions, sighing heavily, 
should reckon,” said Hale; “ for, excepting the Full of generous sympathy, Hale turned to his 
money I have been spending on this house and mother, saying: 

things, with a little of ray own that is left, we “ When I tell you, mother, that I am engaged 
shall have nothing but my salary as a Congress- to make this lady my wife, yon will not, if it is 
man to keep it up on.” only out of love for your son, refuse to accept her. 

“ Your salary as a Congressman V* with all kindness, into our family.” 
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Mrs. Halo seated herself with grave delibera¬ 
tion. 

44 My dear son,” she said, “ you are of age. I 
have no right to say whom you shall choose for a 
second wife. But no woman, who marries you 
while a man who has been her husband is living, 
can ever darken the doors of the homestead, or 
call herself Amy ’9 mother.” 

“ I know, I know,” Seth broke in, impatiently. 
“Amy will no doubt have the same prejudice 
against a mother so near her own age, and so 
every way calculated to win admiration. Indeed, 
I think an attempt at anything of that kind 
would be absurd. As to the homestead, we need 
not urge that point at all. The mountain-air 
would be too severe for a person of her delicate 
constitution. We have talked that over, and our 
wishes will not clash with yours. Amy will her¬ 
self marry before long, Mrs. Norton is inclined to 
think, and in a way I shall not disapprove: for 
it will only link the two families closer together. 
Now this seems the best time f 6 r you to consider 
her interest and mine.” 

44 I have told Amy that the homestead shall be 
deeded to her husband, whenever she is married,” 
said his mother. 44 If there is much of anything 
else that I have a right to give, you are my only 
son, and there is nothing more to be said about that. 
Haven’t I given you a quit-claim for all that?” 

Mrs. Norton drew a deep breath. Hale laughed 
pleasantly. 

44 That is just like you, mother. I do think you 
would sign away the dearest thing you have, say 
Jacob, without asking a reason for it.” 

The old lady shook her head. 

44 No, no; I wouldn’t do that, poor fellow.” 

44 Well, let us stick to business. The paper 
you did sign was a power-of-attorncy, which gives 
me the right to buy, sell, and transfer, in your 
name, anything you owned.” 

44 Of course, I would give you and Amy any¬ 
thing, everything. What else do I live for?” 

44 1 said, mother, only a few minutes ago, that 
you were the most generous woman alive. There 
has been money enough taken IVom those mines, 
already, to make us among the richest, and it is 
all yours. You can count your wealth in millions 
to-day, and it is growing.” 

The old lady shook her head in grave bewilder¬ 
ment. 

44 1 only ask a portion of it, mother—a fair 
portion, being your heir and only son. But it 
would be hardly just to this lady, if I married 
her without some arrangement of that kind.” 

44 If you married this lady? Why, Seth Hale, 
she has a husband already. I saw him, an hour 
ago, in this house.” 


J Hale wheeled around, and gave Mrs. Norton a 
$ searching look. Her head was thrown bock a 
\ little, her lips were set firmly together, and her 
| eyes gleamed, as she regarded the old lady from 
| under their half-closed lids. A single minute 
\ had been enough for these signals of preparation. 
S Then she spoke: 

s 44 It is true that wretched man is in Washington. 
> I have seen him here in this room, where he fell 
j upon his knees, and implored me to renew the mar- 
| riage-ties from which the laws have set me free. 

There was not an argument possible to invent that 
\ he did not urge. He was rich, he said, and could 
\ buy out the man I had preferred to him, three 

I times over, and still have an independence left. 
He promised mo jewels such as queens wear, and 
a home with which this place could hold no com¬ 
parison. His pleadings were enough to break one ’9 
heart, if that heart had been mine to give; but it 
was not. It seems that I have bestowed it on an 
almost penniless man. But even so: I should have 
given him the same answer—must have done so, 
unless I wished to peijure my soul.” 

| No acting could be finer. Even the stern old 
i mother was moved. 

j Hale gave a look of triumphant reproach at the 
5 old lady. 

f t 44 It is true, every word of it,” he said. * 4 The 
\ New York journals, that have just come in, are 
\ full of this man Norton’s enormous good luck. 
\ The mines he has discovered, and in which he 
{still retains a half-interest, have already been 
< purchased for a sum that more than covers all the 
\ fortune I could give her, even if every cent you 
| own were mine.” 

\ Mrs. Norton listened, and her eyes opened 
J wide with astonishment. Why had she not known 
S this? A cry of dismay almost broke from her. 

/ But she restrained herself bravely, 
j 44 You say this; but your mother will only 
\ believe it a newspaper fiction,” she said, 
i 44 But my letters from the mines to-night con- 
| firm every word of it. Norton came East to sell 
j out a portion of his interests. A company has 
been formed, and he has already received, in 
| hard cash, enough to make him one of the richest 
$ men of the times.” 

5 A sharp cry, like that of some Wounded animal, 

) interrupted him. Mrs. Norton had started to her 
» feet, and was clenching his arm with both hands. 

> 44 Is this thing true?—is it true?” 

j 44 As gospel,” answered Seth Hale, looking 
< down upon that evil and eager face in wonder. 

' “And you have kept this from me? You dared 
to keep it from me?” she cried. 44 Oh, you vile 
cheat! Oh, how I hnte you.” 

\ The woman quivered all over: hate—intense 
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hate—did indeed blanch her face and writhe ; But you never could help forgiving me, and some- 
her limbs. She stood one moment dumb, as if i times I have taxed your love very hard. To-night, 
trying to comprehend the blow that had been 1 for instance, when I talked about being engaged 
dealt her, then fell in a dead faint on the couch, to that man, I was only trying to make you 
Seth Hale stood gazing on the prostrate woman, \ jealous.” 
the look of alarm, that had at tirst bespoke his \ Still he stood immovable. He was looking 
distress, slowly changing. He was beginning to J down at her, not calmly, but with a sort of grave 
realize the truth. j wonder, as if he had never seen her before. She 

««My son,” said the old lady, “ my dear son, \ crept closer to him, still on* her knees, and 
you hod better leave me to bring her to. Don’t J attempted to take his band. Marble seemed more 
you think so?” j likely to yield to her touch than the fingers she 

A look that was almost comical was fast chas- clasped. Still she held to them, and went on, 
ing the dismay from Seth Hale’s face. desperately: 

“ Look here, mother,” he said: “ I don’t know “ Burbank, Burbank, won’t you speak to me?” 

what you think about this; but it’s my opinion “ I have nothing to say, madam,” he said, 

that your son, Seth Hale, M. C., has been on the j sternly. “The wrongs you have done me dwarf 
edge of making himself about the darndest fool j words into nothing. 1 only wonder that you can 
on this side of all creation.” j think them of any avail.” 

Having delivered himself, he coolly took his j “Wrongs? Oh, yes. I admit that divorce was 
broad-brimmed hat from the table, and walked \ wrong. But I do such wild things, you know, 
out of the room. j It is my way. But, if you remember, I always 

Mrs. Hale, forgetting all her causes for dislike, j take them back, and ten minutes will settle this, 

in the prompt sympathy of her sex for one in j See, Burbank, I am here, free as I was the day 

distress, hurried to her chamber, and came back > you married me—free to become your wife again 
armed with a palm-leaf fan and a camphor- j within an hour.” 

bottle. But, to her astonishment, Mrs. Norton | Norton wrung his hand suddenly from her 
was not in the room. Later that night, a lady j clasp, and drew back. 

entered one of the Washington hotels, with a{ “There is no power on earth,” he said, more 
large shawl almost entirely covering her dress, j sternly than ever, “that can force or persuade 
and a veil of some dark color gathered over her < me to recognize you as my wife—no, not for a 
bonnet, and, after asking a careless question or ) single moment.” As he said this, he turned 
two of the servants she happened to meet, she \ and left the room. 

opened the door of a room in which Burbank j The woman sprang to her feet, and made a 
Norton was busy drawing the straps of a leathern } desperate effort to follow him; but, when she 
traveling-trunk with the stern vigor of a man > reached the corridor, he was out of sight, 
who feels compelled to exhaust himself with some | She went back, therefore, to Seth Hale’s resi- 
unnecessary physical effort. j dence. When she reached it, the ball and lower 

His foot was pressed against the trunk, when j rooms were still lighted, and she passed through 
this woman appeared. It fell to the floor, and s them swiftly into the Blue Room. There she fell 
he stood up motionless, gazing upon her. s down upon the couch in a heap, and lay panting 

She came close to him, holding out her hands. > for breath, under her shawl. All at once she 
“ Oh, Burbank, Burbank,” she cried, “ what > started up, put a hand to each temple, and looked 
have I done? Will you, can you forgive me? j around wildly. She moved forward hesitatingly, 
I was jealous, felt dreadfully neglected, was \ dreading a disappointment, but with fire in her 
almost crazy, or I never should have applied for j haggard eyes. The flames on the hearth had 
that horrible divorce. Now, after seeing you— j burned low all the evening: their last twinkling 
after looking once more into those dear eyes, all rays were now dying on the brass lace-work of the 
that I have done seems like a horrible dream, fender. She bent over it, searched the hearth to 
It was only that, do believe it—and the surprise,; the very edge of the ashes with her fingers, hold- 
the hurry—” : ing her breath all the time. All at once, some- 

The man did not speak. He stood there firm thing between a sob and a cry broke from her, 
and unmoved. As a last resort, the woman and she stood erect, with a crumpled bit of paper 
threw off her veil, and gave her face to his view, in her hand. It was Burbank Norton’s check. 

It was a white anxious face, really full of pas- The woman broke into a fit of hysterical cry- 
donate entreaty. But he was still unmoved. She ing, then begad to laugh through her tears, as 
saw this, and sank to her knees. she smoothed the slip of paper on her knee and 

“ You are right to be angry. I know that, read the names again and again, as if they might 
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jet escape her. After awhile, when certainty < 
had steadied her nerves, she took up a pen. s 
Nothing was wanting but the filling up of an 
amount. This, as we have seen, Norton had gener -1 
ously left to be decided by his creditor. She took 
up a pen, and wrote in a large amount. Then 
she went up to her room, with the check in her ;■ 
bosom, over which she folded both hands, ponder- 
ing on the next step she should take in life. 

CHAPTER X LI I It 
The President’s yacht lay at her moorings \ 
with her flag up. Miss Clarkson’s party were j 
arriving in gay groups, laughing and chatting j 
pleasantly, as they flitted up the starboard gang- l 
way, where they were received by the command- l 
ing officer with a cordial grace of manner that 
could not have been surpassed had the Chief j 
of the nation himself done the honors of bis j 
pleasure-craft. Indeed, the cordial smile on that 
handsome blonde face was more expressive of 
hospitality than the most eloquent welcoming of \ 
less warm-hearted men. j 

Carriage after carriage unloaded itself; group ! 
after group fluttered up that gangway, and, 
directly, the deck was aglow with shifting of 
rich colors, and gushes of sweet badinage and i 
merry laughter rang up the Potomac as the i 
pretty steam-yacht headed down-stream. \ 

The last person who boarded the yacht was s 
Hugh Maxwell. When he saw Amy Hale and l 
her grandmother, he halted, and seemed about to l 
turn back; but the young commander spoke to j 
him that moment, and held him in conversation < 
so long that the yacht cast off, and he lost the \ 
opportunity of leaving it, had he in reality \ 
wished to do it. < 

Miss Clarkson saw this, with a mischievous \ 
twinkle of the eyes, and went up to him in her \ 
usual cheery fashion. j 

44 You were very kind to come, after my barum- { 
Scarum way of inviting you,” she said. 44 Only j 
think—it is a fhrewell trip: for my beautiful pet. j 
yonder, and the dear old grandmother, are about \ 
to shake the dust of Washington from their < 
skirts, and flee back to the mountains.” I 

Hugh Maxwell was not a man to reveal his < 
feelings, but the color did mount to his temples 
an instant: then he listened, smilingly, as Miss \ 
Clarkson went on: j 

44 That bonanza-lion, Burbank Norton, has l 
played the mischief with all our arrangements, i 
He has gone off and taken my pet admiration, 
Luther Moulthrop, with him. It seems that j 
neither of them are ever coming East again.” \ 
“Are you sure of that?” said Maxwell. 

4 'Ah, I see what you are thinking of. I was j 
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puzzled in the same way. But there really wafc 
nothing in it—only a miserable entanglement. 
That woman, Norton, dragged my pet into it, 
when she thought her a great heiress. *The girl’b 
heart was never in it—never.” 

“And it is broken off, you say V* 

44 1 tell you there never was anything in it, 
except a romantic sense of honor, that, with fc 
girl like Amy, is binding as love itself. Thfe 
poor young fellow told me this, and blamed him¬ 
self for having taken advantage of her inexperi¬ 
ence. She had never loved him—never could lovb 
him. Something happened to convince him oflP 
that, and, like a magnanimous fellow as he is, 
Moulthrop set her free. It almost broke hik 
heart; but he did it.” ‘ 

“You seem to have been in his confidence,” 
said Maxwell, smiling. 

44 1 was in his confidence from the first, and 
helped him on to the best of my ability; but it 
was of no use—she never loved him. I wish shb 
had; for then we should not have lost her just 
as she is developing into one of the finest girls we 
have in Society.” 

Miss Clarkson said all this with careless 
rapidity, but in a swift undertone, that seemed 
confidential as a dawning flirtation. Then, in & 
much louder voice, she said: 

44 Never mind. Let us go and enjoy our¬ 
selves.” 

They went into the crowd on deck, where Miss 
Clarkson’s voice was heard everywhere; and 
Maxwell walked about in quiet silence, after 
shaking bands with Mrs. Hale, and bowing 
gravely to Amy, who turned pale at his approach, 
and moved away with tears so near to her eyes 
that she was afraid to lift (hem. 

Thus alone, and given up to an unconquerable 
sadness, she watched the winter scenery on the 
river-banks, where the rich coloring of autumn 
had given way to sear tints of brown upon the 
fields, and trees so lately laden down with gor- 
geous foliage stood out in the landscape with 
every gnarled bough and twig defined on the 
background of the sky, like some exquisitely- 
wrought engraving. Down where that grim fort 
loomed grandly over the river it guarded, and 
the slumberous old City of Alexandria lay as it 
had fallen asleep almost a century ago, the boat 
went on ploughing merrily down-stream, and 
leaving a ripple of talk and laughter behind it 
merry as the song and chatter of birds. 

A hush of reverence, as they drew up to Mount 
Vernon, fell upbn the noisy crowd, and no one 
spoke above a whisper. Amy still kept close to 
her grandmother, until they went ashore with 
the rest, up to that solitary tomb, before which 
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the old woman stood like the chief mourner at a 
funeral, while the younger members of the party 
fluttered around the sacred spot, picking up 
pebbles as souvenirs, and whispering comments 
on the loneliness of the place. 

At length the party went toward the house, 
which, to a thoughtful person, seems more Badly 
associated than the tomb itself: for in that the 
great man sleeps; but in this almost deserted 
building he lived and loved. 

Directly, those silent chambers were full of 
eager young people, now broken loose from 
the thraldom of a^re that had held them silent 
at the tomb. They handled the ponderous old 
key of the Bastile with their dainty bands; 
touched the tangled wires of the old spinet; 
and whispered comments on the imitation bed¬ 
stead, standing in the desolate chamber in which 
Washington died. 

Then they wandered over the garden, and, at 
last, a little weary, and exhausted with sad 
reminiscences, went down to the boat, like people 
returning from a funeral. 

Then came the reaction so natural to youth. 
The boat had scarcely headed itself up-stream, 
when all the gayety, suppressed by those solemn 
associations, broke forth again. The company 
scattered itself in groups around the deck, now 
and then casting anxious glances toward the 
President’8 saloon, from which came the welcome 
sounds of a feast of some kind in preparation; 
and, when the commander gave the signal, by 
leading Amy Hale to the head of the table, the 
hungry and rejoicing crowd followed, without 
regard to ceremony. 

The table was directly surrounded by young 
people. The saloon, being on a level with the 
deck, commanded a fine view of the scenery on 
each bank of the river. The bright gleams and 
flashes of sunshine, that came up from the foam 
in track of the boat and the broad surface of the 
water, were only subdued into a pleasanter light 
by the draperies around. 

Miss Clarkson, perhaps, was the only person 
in that merry company who observed that Amy 
Hale spoke but little, though seated by one of 
the brightest and most genial men of the party. 
The kind-hearted woman also saw that Hugh 
Maxwell had placed himself next to Mrs. Hale, 
and was conversing with her earnestly, as if 
unmindful of the flashes of wit around, or the 
merry peals of laughter. 

It was after sunset when this party broke up, 
and distributed itself upon the deck again, this 
time in couples rather than groups. 

Anty, who had become more than sad, wan¬ 
dered forward and sat down quite alone. The 


moon was up, and shedding broad rivulets of 
silver across the river, and the stillness of gath¬ 
ering night was all around her; even the sound 
of subdued merriment came but faintly from the 
tired company aft. 

“Amy 1” 

The girl started and looked up. 

“Have you and I become so angry that we 
cannot speak to each other?” Hugh Maxwell 
seated himself by Amy’s side, as he said this, 
and attempted to take her hand. 

Amy could not speak; the very effort seemed 
to choke her. But she made an effort to wring 
her hand from his clasp. 

“ Your grandmother tells me that you are 
! going back to the homestead. Tell me, will not 
j the dear old place remind you of the time when 
I we were good friends?” 

“ Oh, do not ask me; after what I said to you 
[ that night, even friendship between us is impos¬ 
sible. You refused to forgive me then, though 
I humbled myself and called after you.” 

“ I did not hear you, Amy.” 

“ But you never can forgive the awful things 
I said.” 

The girl’s eyes were full of tears—wild with 
entreaty ; but her face was very beautiful, as the 
moon shone down upon it. 

Maxwell leaned toward her, and pressed her 
hand a little tighter: 

“ Suppose you invite me to follow you into 
the mountains, and see what can be done there, 
darling. It is rather late for chestnuting, but I 
have not yet seen a regular down-East sleigh-ride. 
Perhaps, in that region, you might become Lady 
Maxwell, and not think it a terrible hardship. 
Will you?” 

For one instant, the girl’s hand trembled in 
his. Then her face was uplifted, till the moon¬ 
light fell upon it softly as it beautifies the flowers. 
I hope no one will blame Hugh Maxwell; but, in 
spite of himself, he bent down and committed the 
very offense for which he had bo sternly rebuked 
himself, on the porch of the old homestead, on 
another moonlight evening in chestnut-time. 

When the Mount Vernon party broke up, that 
night, Seth Hale’s mother and daughter were 
surprised to hear that various vans and express- 
wagons had been coming and going from his resi¬ 
dence all day, packed with some of the most 
costly articles it had contained, and that Mrs. 
Norton and her mother had been driven to the 
station in time for the special train for New 
York ; and, much to their astonishment, a leading 
journal of the morning contained the following 
announcement, which a reporter bad received the 
night before, In a handwriting with krhich he 
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had become familiar through a similar confiden¬ 
tial correspondence with the lady whose fashion¬ 
able movements he had chronicled since l^er first 
appearance in Washington: 

“The fashionable world here and elsewhere 
has met a great loss in the departure of its most 
brilliant, beautiful, and peerlesd leader, Mrs. 
Burbank Norton, wife of the new bonanza-king, 
who is casting all our rich men into shadow by 
his millions. She left Washington this morning, 
en-route for Europe, where her husband will join 
her, after making some arrangements regarding 


his immense mining-interests in the West; and 
it is much feared that they will hereafter make 
Europe their permanent residence.’* 

A New York journal, of the day following, con- 
toined thi% announcement: 

“ Mrs. Burbank Norton, Mrs. Hall, her maid, 
and other servants, sailed for Europe, in the 
| Bothnia.” 

| In this way, it came about that poor little Mrs. 
5 Moulthrop, the real mother of Mrs. Norton, had 
• disappeared again, and Mrs. Hall reappeared iu 
\ her old place as lady’s-nnaid. 


IN SPAIN. 

b\t GERTIK V. MACK. 


My little sweetheart, at the play, 

Brought out a brand-new fan to-night, 
And kept it flirting, to display ♦ 

Its painted beauties to the sight: 

For there her pencil, deft and true, 

A Spanish scene had pictured well— 

So well, that, when it met my view. 

It bound me with an olden spell. 

That slender girl fh dusky red, 

Crowned with the beauty of the South, 
With dark mantilla-shrouded head. 
Bewitching eyes, and smiling mouth— 
The lover, lingering idly by, 

Strumming npou his light guitar— 
The old duenna, drowsing nigh, 
Dreaming of days when she was flair. 

It takes me back across the years 
To those sweet times In old Madrid, 
When all my boyhood's hopes and fears 
Hnng on Carita's downcast lid. 

She liked the Americano, too. 

Aye, well enough to spend her days 
In teaching him the adage true. 

That love is sweet in ev’ry phase. 


Oh, how those red, red lips would smile. 

And how those arch blAck eyes would dart,. 

Through lashes drooped in bashful guile, 
Their lightnings through my willing heart! 

And oh, that slim dark jeweled hand. 

Armed with its magic fan, whose play, 

Like some enchanter's fabled wand. 

Wafted my reason quite away! 

Twas merry mimhief unconfessed— 

She wore the duke's ring through it all. 

Sweet girt, I know she never guessed 
The draught to me wns bitterest gall. 

Sue gives my memories of Bladrid 
A flavor of romance, you know; 

But transient was the harm she did. 

And I forgave her long ago. 

So let her pass, though once so dear 1 
I am contented with my fate, 

And gentle little Ella here 
Is better suited for a mate. 

And yet that dream my heart beguiled. 

My look was stern and sad, she thought. 

What was it? Ah, ♦twas well, poor child, 

You could nor read your lover's thought. 


MY OWN. 

BY JOHN SJOLANDBR. 


I BRACK my hand in friendly grasp, 
And speak in gentle tone, 

And smile, as strangers’ hands I clasp. 
How do I to my own ? 

I gently smooth the golden hair, 

By winds a-tangle blown, 

On children, strangers fresh aud fair. 
How do I to my own ? 

With courteous speech And gentle mien 
Approach I woman’s throne, 


When I in strangers* halls am seen. 

How do I to my own ? 

My God 1 how do I to my own. 

My darlings fond and true ? 

Oh! have their hearts the wish e'er known 
That they were strangers too ? 

Kind heaven! did I—can it be ? 

Have I to strangers shown 
More kindliness and courtesy, 

Than to my loved—my own ? 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a house or visiting costume, of blue- 
gray cashmere. The skirt has, first, a narrow 


No. L 



the way up the skirt. A similar effect can be 
produced by covering a foundation- skirt with 
folds cut upon the bias; but the tucking is 
preferable for several reasons: first, the material 
is not all cut up, and secondly, unless folds are cut 
and laid with the utmost precision, they will not 
lay flat and smooth. The bodice and drapery 



No. 2. 


knife-plaited ruffle; over this a simple round of this costume are cut altogether, forming a very 
skirt is tucked, the tucks made to touch each j graceful polonaise. The bodice is fhlled upon 
other, and they are continued three-fourths of! the shoulders, and is gathered there, the fullness 
( 560 ) 
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EVERY-DAY DRE8SE8, GARMENTS, ETC. 


brought down to fit over a tight-fitting waist. $ hair, cashmere, or nun’s-veiling—will be suitable 
This fullness of the bodice passes under the j for this style of costume. The dull-blues and 
waist-belt, and forms the apron-drapery, which j dark-grays will be very popular colors this 

| season. Of double-fold material, ten, twelve, 
*. or fourteen yards will be required, according 
to the height of the wearer. Tucks, close as 
these are arranged, take up the material. Across 
the back-breadth and under the drapery, the 
tucks need only be carried half the length of the 
skirt. A belt of velvet, fastened by a buckle, is 



is looped high upon the hips, the back being) 
arranged in irregular Stiffs. A loop with long! 
ends, mode of the material, and lined with surah \ 
or satin, ornaments the left side of the polonaise, i 
Coat-sleeves failed upon the shoulder, and again l 

below the elbow. These may be replaced by < 4 

simple coat-sleeves finished with a pretty cuff. \ 

Standing collar, over which is worn a double j worn with this costume, arranged as seen in the 
ruche of lace, with jabot filling in the front of 5 illustration. 

the bodice. Any soft woolen material—camel's-£ No. 2—Is a combination-costume, of fine- 
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checked goods and plain camel’s-hair or cash- 
mere. The kilted Bkirt is made of the check, 
cut upon the bias, and mounted upon a founda¬ 
tion skirt of silesia or silk. An old silk skirt is 
most useful for a foundation. The apron-front 
is very much fulled: being laid in plaits up the 
sides, and fitted under narrow panels of the 
material, which are lined with stiff crinoline and 
trimmed with Tel vet, the edge being bound with 
a silk braid stitched on. The back-drapery is 


with tiny buttons. The . edge of the bodice is 
trimmed with velvet and bound with braid, same 
as the panels* Tight ooat-sleeves and standing 


No.e. 


No. 5. 

quite full, and forms its own puffs by being 
plaited under the side-panels. The jacket-bodice 
U fitted over a tight vest of the check, fastened 


collar. Black cashmere, with black-and-white 
check, or dark-blue, with blue-and-white check, 
or brown—any of these will make a stylish 
costume. Six yards of check, and six yards of 
plain goods, double-fold, will be required. One 
and a quarter yards of velvet. 

No. 8—Is a very stylish and elaborate walking' 
costume, of cloth in any dark color, with fur and 
galloon for the trimming. The skirt is kilted in 
triple box-plaits for the front and sides, and the 
bottom of the skirt is edged with a wide band 
of block fur. A scarf-drapery crosses the front, 
and is carried to the back, where it is arranged 
in closely-falling puffs, to meet the band of fur 
on the edge of the skirt. The jacket is a long 
close-fitting coat-basque, edged with a similar band 
of fur, and above the fur are three rows of galloon 
in black, stitched on. The same finishes the 
sleeves. A band of fur forms the close collar. 
Two and one-eighth yards is sufficiently wide for 
the skirt of this costume, and it ought to be made 
upon a silk founds:ion, as cloth and frir make a 
heavy dress. Six yards of cloth, and five to five 
and a half yards of fur, will be required. 
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No. 4.—This model we give for the outside \ 
wrap, which can be worn over any handsome 1 
plain dress. The wrap is made of embossed ' 
velvet, and trimmed with a narrow band of black \ 
fur or chenille. The design is something between > 
a long cloak and a short dolman. The under l 
part of the garment fits close to the figure, and >. 
the upper part, forming the dolman, follows the j 
same lines and makes the sleeves. A muff of I 
the same material, edged with fur or chenille, is j 
worn with this wrap. ! 



No. 7. 


No. 6—Is an evening-dress, of cream-white or 
light pink or blue surah; or it may be made of 
nun’s-veiling or soft India mull. Nine narrow 
knife-plaited ruffles ornament the skirt, over 
which is arranged a scarf-drapery, which is tied 
in a large bow-with-ends at the back; or it may 
be made into a large puff with straight hanging 
ends. On the left side a long spray of artificial 
flowen is placed. The bodice is pointed, back j 
and front, and cut square in the neck. Folds of ; 
the material trim the neck of the bodice and the J 


- > - 

edge of the basque. Short puffed sleeves. A 
spray of Dowers is placed upon the left shoulder. 
When flowers are not to be bad, rosettes of 
narrow velvet ribbon for the skill and bodice 



No. 8. 


may be substituted, and for less dressy occasions. 
Eighteen to twenty yards of surah, or twelve to 
fourteen yards of nun’s-veiling—less of India 
mull—according to the width. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of six to eight years, 
we give a simple but stylish paletot of cloth. 



No. 9. 


trimmed with fur. It is a tight-fitting coat, 
slashed up the back-seam, the whole edged with 
a band of fur. Pocket-flaps and muff of the fUr. 
No. 7.—For a boy of six years, an overcoat 
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554 CASE FOR TRAVELING-RUGS. — I* ESI G NS ON SUPPLEMENT. 


of plaid English tweed, with collar, cuffs, and 
adjustable cape of seal-plush. The band down 
the front also of plush. Large bone buttons. 

No. 8— Is suitable for either a boy or a girl 
of four to five years—more especially for a boy. 
It is made of flannel or camel's-hair. The under 
part forms the vest and kilted skirt. The ribbons 
are fastened on the side-seams, and tie in front. 


The blouse is made separate, and is worn over 
the kilt. It is cut open in front, and made to 
simulate three folds. Velvet collar and cuffs. 

No. 9—Is a blouse of linen or nainsook, for 
a child of t*o years. A plaited waist, with a 
square yoke and gathered sleeve into a little cuff. 
A box-plaited skirt. The whole trimmed with 
Hamburg-edging, as seen. 


CASE FOR TRAVELING-BUGS. 

Bt MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This “serviette de voyage” is a French 
arrangement for carrying the shawls, wraps, 
rugs, etc., inseparable from traveling, and a very 
handy envelope it proves. It is made in brown 


canvas or linen, bound with leather or worsted 
braid, and will be found more usefhl and much 
lighter to carry than a valise. It would make up, 
very prettily, for a Christmas or New-Year’s gilt. 


DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement folded in with j 
this number, four designs in embroidery, etc.; j 
and add, here, full descriptions how they should | 
be worked. 

We would call attention to the fact that these i 
designs do not in the least interfere with the | 
dress-pattern, which this month is a winter-wrap. < 
They can be transferred either before or after the \ 
two parts of the latter are cut out. \ 

1.—Sparrows on the Branch of a Larch- j 
Tree, to be either painted or embroidered. This \ 
design is admirably adapted for embroidery. The j 
same colors may be used as in painting. The \ 
young cones of the larch are of a pink-green, the 
needles of a pale delicate green, mixed with red 
and yellow browns. The rough gnarled branch 
has dark and light browns and green well 
mingled, the white parts being a greenish-gray. 
The birds are worked or painted in four tints of 
brown and two of brown-gray. The two hen- : 


birds are of light-brown and gray. The male 
bird has considerably more of dark-brown 
color than the others. The top of the head is a 
rich brown. If pointed, the ground should be 
yellow and red, or a sunset-glow, darker toward 
the lower part off the placque, to a pale 
yellowish-red tint on the top and at the sides. 
The same design looks well worked in outline- 
stitch, and following the engraving, in either 
black, blue, or brown color, with no attempt at 
shading iu tints. 

2. —Design for Baby’s Cap. If for winter, it 
can be worked over merino or cashmere with 
white silk or crewels. If for summer-wear, it 
should be on piqud or satinette, and embroidered 
in white cotton. The centre of the flowers is done 
in French knots. 

3. —TuliR In Embroidery, to be ‘done in satin- 
stitch or Kensington-stitch. 

4. —Chanticleer, to be done in outline-stitch. 
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THE QUEEN PELISSE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BT BMILT H. MAT. 



I We give, here, an engraving of the most stylish 
\ affair, in the way of a winter-wrap, that has ap- 
' peared in Paris this season. It is a long wrap, 
\ with dolman-sleeves, and, in consequence of its 
} distinguished air, is called the Queen Pelisse. 

> Folded iu with the number is a Supplement, 

: with full-size diagrams, from which to cut out 
\ the garment, which consists, as will be seen, of 

I ' but two pieces, so that it is very easily made. 

No. 1.— Half of Front. 

No. 2.—Half of Back. 

The patterns are each longer than our paper, 
but dotted lines at the bottom show where they 
turn over, so that there is no difficulty in conse- 
: quence: for thus the length of the skirt and the 
width of the back are given, the fullness of which 
is laid in a hollow plait, and the joining covered 
by the large sash bow-and-ends. The letters show 
where the pieces are joined together. 

We give, also, on the Supplement, four designs 
for embroidery, etc., etc. Gn another page we 
give descriptions how to work these patterns. 
If there should bo any of our subscribers who 
do not know how to transfer these patterns, 
they will find, in the November number, in the 
“Chit-Chat,” page 453, full descriptions for it. 
On the whole, tracing-paper is the best thing to 
use; and it can had, if not under the name of 
carbon-paper, under that of tracing-paper, for 
which see the article just referred to, in the last 
u umber. 
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MAT FOR VASE OR LAMP: 
WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 
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Our model is embroidered 
on plush with silks of various 
colors. The centre-piece we 
give in the natural sue, show¬ 
ing how the work is to be done. 
You may make it a white or yel¬ 
low daisy. If white, the centre 
should be yellow; if yellow, 
the centre brown. Two shades 
of dull-green for leaves and 
stems. The butterflies we also 
give in proper sue. Work in 
several colors—china-blue, red, 
black, and white, with a dash 
of yellow or gold thread. The 
border is mode of a pretty che¬ 
nille or worsted fringe, or a bor¬ 
der may be worked, using up the 
odds and ends of all the silks, 
and making tassels of crewels 
in the various colors, to be 
placed at intervals as seen. 
Line the mat with canton-flan¬ 
nel before adding the fringe. 
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DESION8 FOB D'OYLEYS: IN COLOK8. 


It urns. J A I 1 W BA VSR. 

In the front of the number, we give four J sheet, that little remains to be said. We may 
designs for D’Oyleys, printed in the appropriate j observe, however, that the plums should have the 
colors: a very beautiful and expensive affair, j stitch worked from the outside, following the 
which we offer to our subscribers os a Christmas- j circumference to the centre, and the blaokberries 
gift. This is the only magazine in which these j may either be worked in crewel-stitch or in large 
costly embellishments, combining utility with j French knots. We prefer the former method. It 
beauty, are given. At a retail store these designs j is advantageous to finish the cherries, plums, and 
would cost fifty cents alone, yet the patrons of! currants without reference to the “high lights,” 
“ Peterson” get them gratis. i which may be subsequently put in over all, os 

The designs are given so well, in our colored \ also the yellow seeds of the strawberries. 


CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This border, which may be wotkad in either The - easiest ,wuy to copy the pattern is by 
one or two colors, is very suitable »r children's tacking canvas over the material to be orna- 
dresses, pinafores, eto. The edge, it will be seen, mented, and drawing threads away on the 
is buttonholed. termination of the work. 
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SPECTACLE-CASE: CROCHET EDGING. 


BY MBS. JAH1 YlAVIRi 


satin. The pattern is entirely reproduced by 
star-and-branch stitches, done with colored silks, 
enhanced with gold thread. Alter the embroidery 
ip done, it must be fitted and overseamed on to 
the spectacle-case. Care and neat work will be 
required. 

We give below, in this column, a design for an 
edging in crochet. No description is required. 


rhis is intended as a cover for a spectacle-case, 
may be worked on perforated kid, velvet, or 
( 668 ) 
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EMBROIDERED EDGE 


BT MBS. 


JANB WIAT1B. 


This edge is intended for trimming children's 
frocks, aprons, flannel skirts, etc., etc. It may 
be worked in cotton, linen, flow or embroidery 
silk. 



BAG FOR SKATES. 

BY MBS. JAMB WBAYIB. 



The best material for the bag is coarse bine or 
brown baize, on which the outline design is 
worked with thick ingrain cotton or crewel. 
Worsted cord for drawing the bag, and an extra 
handle of the baize, doubled and stitched on the 
edge, to bang it by when not in use. 


JEWEL-POCKET, EMBROIDERY, Etc. 


31 MBS. JANB WBAVSE. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty 
design for a jewel-pocket, with a bit of the detail, 
full size. It is intended to be hung on the 
toilet-gloss, and is rather a novelty in its way. 
The card-board shape is covered with peacock* 
blue plush, on which a branch of eglantine is j 
embroidered in floss-silks, The flower? and buds j 
are in shaded pinks, the stems green, and the 
French knots in gold-ooior. The small white j 
flowers are slightly shaded with yellow, and the ? 
foliage is variegated. All the edges are covered 
Vol. LXXXVI.—36. 


with a fine cord, and a small gilt ring is fastened 
on the badk; by which it can be suspended. The 
detailed de&igri given fbfr the embroidered back 
is the full size. 

On the page opposite to this jewel-pocket—also 
in the front of the number—we give a design 
in embroidery, Snd also a design for a child's 
napkin or bib. This latter may be done in 
working-cotton or split crewel. It and the jewel- 
pocket would be very nice for a Christmas or 
New-Year’s gift. 

( 550 ) 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


. EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. 

"Peterson” for 1886 . Still Greater Inducements 
than Ever I— We call attention to the Prospectus for 1886, 
on the last page of the cover. We chrtm there that "Peter* 
son " is both better and cheaper than any magazine of its 
kind. That the public at large admits the justice qf this 
claim is proved by The fact that" Petersen ” has now, and 
has hail for years, the largest circulation of any lady'e-book 
in the United States, or even in the world. For 1886, no 
expense will be spared to make "Peterson" even better 
still. Its motto is: "Always Forwardly 

In fact, as compared with "Peterson,” all other lady's* 
books play but a secondary part. "PetpipopV* steel- 
engravings are the finest; and a steel-engraving ‘is the 
finest of all engravings. "Peterson’s” stories are the 
beet published; no lady’s*book has such contributors. 
In its fashion-department, "Peterson” is pre-eminent: 
its styles the newest and most elegant; its superb colored 
plates, printed from steel, the ouly ones given in the 
United States. No other gives such illustrated stories and 
other articles. Where but one magazine is taken, "Peter¬ 
son” should be that magazine; and every family that pre¬ 
tends to culture and refinement should take at least ono 
magnzine. In a word, " Peterson ” combines more, and at a 
less price, than any other. And what it promises it always 
fulfills. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium Is the unrivaled illustrated volume, "The 
Peart of Price,* or the largo engraving, “The Lion in 
Love,” whiahover is preferred. Fbr another kind, the 
premium is a copy of "Peterson” for 1885. For still 
another kind, thero are two premiums: "The Pearl of 
•Price,” or "Tho Lion in Love," mid a copy of " Peterson.” 
iFor our very largest clubs, the magazine and both " Tl* 
:Pearl of Price” and "The Lion in Love” are givon— three 
jtremiums in all f No other magazine offers such induce¬ 
ments. Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

iNov> is the time to get up dubs . Every lady will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before her. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sont, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 

Tim January Number will be ready by tho tOth of 
November, or thereabouts, a little earlier than ordinary. It 
will be, beyond question, the most superb number wo have 
ever issued. Those who remit earliest will get the earliest 
ilmp r essions of its incomparable; steel-engravings, etc., etc. 
Hurry up your club, therefore I If yonr club Isn’t ready, 
-aeud fbr^a specimen, In order to get up a club* 

How "Peterson” Goes !—A lady, sending us one of our 
largesttflubs fot* 1886, writes: "I received the Specimen on 
Wednesday, and was only out Thursday and Friday after* 
noons, and had no trouble in getting this dub, and they 
sue ail new subscribers.” 

Ir Evert Burscrirer fbr 1884, fbr * Pet er s on ,” would 
got us one more each, we should add more than one hun¬ 
dred thousand to our list for 1886. Oan't it be done? 

It Is As Much a Woman's Part to be charming as it Is 
a mail’s to be brave, ft Is really not vanity In her to try 
So please. It is part of her mission. 


Winter - Bouquets may be provided at very small 
trouble, by a little care and forethought. Grasses will 
form tile staple of them. The moment for gathering 
them is when they are In fell bloom and just a little 
over-biown, but before the seeds have ripened and dropped. 
The well-known quaking-grass is beautiful, and grow* 
long-stalked and rich in some fields, especially on m 

1 ' chalky soil. The panicles of wild oats are very graceful, 
and there is a fine grass, with light-purplish bloom, whicli 
is very common. Tho lighter-colored grasses, with just m 
s tWgs ef pink an<Va great deal of flowery pollen on them, 
\ make a pretty variety, and none of them are difficult 
| to obtain. ^11 should be gathered with long stalks, tied 
| together in moderate bunches, and lruug up to dry, and 
s then kept in paper bags. The old everlastings will grow 
\ almost anywhere,, pnd ars by nature white; those we we 
| yellow, orange/ fctul green aro dyed, and imported from 
[ abroad. A CpW of them/dfre very pretty, but they should 

I novor be dyed, ^he new everlastings are large and some¬ 
thing like smkl* astejg with a yellow centre, and they are 
in a great many natural shades of pink, yellow, and white, 
and aro more grown ©very year. They have short stalks, 
and must be tied onto a stout wire or slight stick if they are 
to make any flgufe in a winter-bouquet. Vaacs arranged 
with these, mixed with dry grasses, aud occasionally fresh• 
s ened by some sdHgs of box and yaw, etc., etc., are very 
handsome. 

The Pamph^t-Noyels, now so popular, are thonght 
cheap at twenty cents each. Yet every number of u Peter¬ 
son” contains r as much reading—and many contain more— 
at a lower p^ce; and gives, besides, steel plates, colored 
fashion-plates/ and any quantity of costly emliellishnienra. 
There is really no way In which a lady can spend her 
; money, and gut so much in return, as in subscribing fbr 
" Peterson.” It 1s pre-eminently the lady’s-magazine. 

Jr Your Iakul News-Agent cannot, or %cGl not, supply 
back number^ write to us, enclosing eighteen cents for esw*h 
number ordAvd, and we will forward, post-paid, by next 
mall. Frequently, local news-dealers, rather than take the 
trouble to order two oP three numbers, say that the oditlon 
is exhausted. This is not true. Write to us, and you will 
discover the contrary. 

Give Your Daughters a thoroughly practical education, 
no matter how rich you are. Teach thonp tv cook aud pre- 
pare the food of the household. TeacA "them to wash, to 
iron, to darn stockings, to sew on buttons, to make their 
ovtn dressed Teach them to make bread, and that a pood 
kitchen leesens the doctor’s account. 

Wi Arm Often Asked where good guide-books for 
embroidery, describing the stitches, etc., etc., can be had. 
Wo reply that such books are Advertised, in our advertising- 
columns, nearly every month: at indeed Is nearly every¬ 
thing elee interesting or nseftil to ladies, or to the family, 
etc., etc. 

Nothing Lire "PktersoN.”—A lady, sending her sub¬ 
scription for 1886, sayi: “I thought, last year, I would try 
a different one, bat nothing can fill the piece of ‘ Pot egpDO ’ 
Without it, I feel as if 1 had left the civilised world.” 
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“The Pearl or Price,” A Companion to “Tub Golden 
Gift.”— The illustrated volume of poetry, “ The Golden 
Gift,” which we issued this year, os a p remi um for getting up 
dabs, has proved so popular that we have determined to 
publish a companion to it, for 1835, to be called “ The Pearl 
of Price.” The latter one is of the same size as the 
“Gift,” printed on a similar page, illustrated with the 
same number of engravings, and also hound in the same 
elegant manner. The ; only difference is that while the 
writers in the “ Gift ” were all Englifh poets, those in the 
w Pearl” are all American ones. The engravings, also, 
are entirely different. Every lady who has the u GUt” 
ought to have this companion-volume, besides thousands 
of others: in fact, it ought to.be in ev$ry bouse. 

We also have a Hue large-size steel-plate for a premium, 
so that persons getting up clubs can have It, if they prefer 
it to the “ Pearl.” The sine is twenty-one by twenty-eeven 
inches. The picture is entitled “ The Lion in Love,” and 
is a capital affair. It would frame charmingly for the 
parlor. 

We will also give, for,some of the clubs, an extra copy 
of the magazine for 1886; and, for large clubs, an extra 
copy, as well as the “ Pearl ” and “ The Lion in Love.” AW 
u the time to get up your dubs for 1886. Send for a speci¬ 
men to canvass with. 


Our Advertisements Abb The Best Proof of the 
popularity of M Peterson”; for, if we had not, as we daim, 
a larger circulation than all the other lady’s-books com¬ 
bined, the magazine would not be such a favorite with 
advertisers. With the subscribers thess advertisements, we 
find, are quite popular. “ They tell us,” writes a lady, 
“ where to buy everything we require: nor are we ofteu 
disappointed; but of course that Is a risk we have to take.” 
We print the advertisements on extra pages, so as not to 
interfere with the usual rcmUng-mattor. 

“A Gem Cannot Bb Polished,” uyi a Chinese proverb, 
“ without friction, nor a mum vrttkemi brink." What a world 
of wisdom there iq in this. It is the whole story of life, 
told in a few words. 

OrR Title-Page, this year, la especially suggestive. The 
up)«r and lower pictures, each iu their way, are charming, 
to say uotbiug of the three cunning little Christuias-belles 
in the centre. 

Send For A Specimen to get up a club with. “Peterson” 
challenges comparison with others. It does not wish to 
deceive anyone. Judge for yourselves 1 


“Won’t Bk Cheated.” —A lady writes to us; “One of 
my club for 1883 left me, aud took another magazine, that 
promised all sorts of impossible things. She hss now come 
back, as you see, and is oue of my club for 1886. She 
■ays- ‘I won't any longer be cheated: “Peterson” is the 5 
only magazino that really fulfills Us promises; and there- ' 
fore 1 come back to it.* ” We have plenty of such letters, j 

Some Kioutt Thousand Dollars were spent this year, \ 
by “ Peterson,” on embellishment^ et«L, etc., ehx, to say ? 
nothing of what it paid for literary matter. “ No wonder,” ( 
aays an editor, to whom thia was told, “ that * Peterson* has £ 
more subscribers than all the other ladyVbooks combined.” \ 

The Pearl or Prick, we say in answer to numerous s 
inquiries, will be sent to persons, not subscribers for “ Peter- ? 
eon,” for oue dollar; or it and ite companion, the “Golden $ 
Gift,” for a dollar aud a half. There is no other Christmas- \ 
gift, this year, so beautiful yet so cheap. j 

Prang’s OhrihtwaStCards are even more beentlful than i 
usual this year. But their masterpiece is a flower-picture, ' 
after the celebrated Belgian artist, Jean Robie, printed ou 
satin, and suitable either for an easel, pauel, or framing. \ 


No Other Magazine of equal merit is as low-prioed ae 
“ Peterson.” No other is as cheap to club-aubscribere. No 
other gives premiums really as good, for so little work. 
Get up a club, therefore, for 1885. 


Our Christmas-Gut to our subscribers, this year, is a < 
beautiful colored pattern-sheet, with four designs for ) 
D’Oyleys. Where is the other magazine that gives such { 
costly, elegant, and useful affairs ? \ 

No More Accrftable Girr can be made, at Christinas I 
or New Year’s, to a wife, daughter, sister, or sweetheart, i 
than a paid-up subscription to “ Peterson” for 1886. \ 

Amiable Mannrrs, Cheerful Behavior, them are i 
worth a fortune, for they make everyone like you. Bough \ 
abrupt manners bring enemies by the score. i 

8ave Money By Subscribing to “Peterson.” In lash- j 
ions, receipts for cookery, patterns for embroidery, etc., i 
you will economise more than ten times its cost. \ 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Life And Letter* of Bayard Taylor. Edited by Mark 
Hanotn Taylor amt Horace E. Scmdder. 2 rob., 8tw. Boston: 
Houghton , Mifflin dt Co. —Few biographies as interesting 
as this have ever appeared, for it is the record, not only 
of a distinguished American, but of a breve life nobly 
lived. The (duck and perseverance with which Bayard 
Taylor fought bis way up, under disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances, to fame and high position, should be a lesson to 
young men, showing that it is not necessary, even in them 
times, as so many cynics say, to be unscrupulous in order 
to be successful. To begin a career by walking through 
Europe on foot, and end it as U. 8. Minister at Berlin, and 
never, in all that time, to do a questionable or dishonorable 
act, is something of which to be proud. The story of the 
poet’s domestic life is not less interesting than that of his 
literary and political career. 

The Countess of Albany. By Vernon Lee. 1 eol., 12me. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. —This is one of the series of vol¬ 
umes on “Famous Women,” now being published by an 
enterprising Boston firm. The Countess of Albany was 
the widow of the “ young Pretender,” as. he wns called, 
the hero of the romantic rising in 1745, in favor of the 
Stuarts. The history of her life la told, in this little book, 
with tact aud taste. The Countess was also celebrate^ for 
her intimacy with Alfieri, the Italian poet, so that her 
biography furnishes more than one point of interest. 

Guvxmee Riser Tales. By Shencood Bonner. Witt Iff ni¬ 
trations by F. T. Merrill. 1 eol, 12mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. —A reprint of several unusually good stories, 
written for young people, and particularly acceptable at 
this season, when people are thinking of Christmas-gifts. 
It Is sad to think that an author so gifted died so prema¬ 
turely. 

Marjorie Huntingdon. By Harriet PmmmeU Brit. 1 eol, 
12*ao. Philadelphia; J. B. IAppmcott 4 Co.—A very pleas¬ 
ant novel of every-day life, ending happily, as all nice 
novels should. There is a flavor of reality about the story, 
an absence of all strained melo-dramatic effect, that par¬ 
ticularly commends it to our taste. 

7V OsL By the author of “ Miss Toosey's Mission ” and 
“ Laddie." 1 eol, 16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—We 
recommend this charming story for juveniles as especially 
suitable for a Christmas or New-Year’s gift. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

Subscribe To “Peterson " tor 1886.—When our friend* ! 
are soliciting subscribers for clubs, It would be as well to ; 
•how them what the newspapers say of “ Peterson.’’ Tor \ 
that reason, we quote here a few out of hundreds of j 
notices. Says the Assumption (Ill.) Enterprise: “ * Peter- j 
son' has long been without a rival." Says the Council j 
Bluffs (Iowa) Herald: “The steel-plates are the best we < 
have ever seen." Says the Belfast (Me.) Journal: “Leads > 
all the home-monthlies." The Kansas Herald My s: “More 
ami better literary matter than any other at the price." | 
The Home (Pa.) Journal says: “The most enterprising \ 
monthly we have ever seen." Says the Washington (Ohio) j 
Republican: “With every number it presents new bean* ? 
ties: it is, in fact, the iady’s-maguzine and fashion-book." 
Says the Westporter (Conn.) Gazette; “It is admitted, by / 
all the ladies, to be the queen of fashion-books." The Lex- < 
ington (Minn.) Bulietiu says: “With each number is! 
enclosed just such a dress or other paper pattern as a lady ( 
needs: and this, remember, free of additional expense."! 
As the Lapeer (Mich.) Democrat says: “It is foolish j 
for other publishers to attempt to compete with it" Says j 
the Columbia (Ky.) Spectator: “Stories of surpassing j 
interest." The Potsdam (N. Y.) Courier says: “The most \ 
attractive, for ladies, published." Finally, the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Era, with hundreds of others, calls it “ the cheap*at 
•nd best," which is what, after all, we claim for it: that is, 
that it gives more for the money, and of a better quality, j 
than any other. Moreover, U altcays keeps its promisee. “ If j 
you wish to be sure of getting your magazine," says ths < 
Bellevue (Ohio) Gazette, “subscribe for *Peterson/ " j 

The Beatty Organ and Piano Co.— A Wonderpul j 
Business Rejuvenated and Established.— The name of j 
Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., is tolerably well \ 
known to the majority of the people of the United States, j 
in connection with the manufacture and sale of musical j 
instruments. By liberal and widespread advertising, and { 
by dealing directly with the purchaser, he built up a most j 
extensive business In organs and pianos. It was his ambi- I 
tion to erect and own the largest organ-factory in the 
world, and be succeeded in so doing. Bnt the hindrance j 
and losses incident to a disastrous fire in 1881, and oilier j 
things, led to a serious entanglement in his affairs. \ 
A1 though * he made and sold over seventeen thousand ? 
organs last year, his embarrassments became so serious < 
that he finally sold Ills business to a corporation composed ; 
of his creditors. It is understood that this company has \ 
undertaken to make good, as far as possible, the obligations j 
of Mr. Beatty, giving preferences to the purchasers of l 
organs and pianos whose goods are still undelivered, and to | 
whom it is shipping daily their instruments. The directors \ 
and stockholders are among the beet known and most \ 
responsible business-men in the country. All new orders, j 
wo are assured, are filled on receipt with instruments of the ( , 
best quality; while arrearages are being manufactured and j 
shipped at a rate of no less than one hundred a week, j 
On such a basis, supplying a superior article at a moderate j 
price, free of agents’ commissions, the new concern ought j 
to achieve a great success. j 

Mrs. C. Thompson, of 32 East Fourteenth Street, New j 
York, the patentee of the celebrated “Thompson Wave," < 
seems to take the lead over all other dealers In hair-goods, ? 
in her ability to lead the fashion in this particular line. j 
Instead of offering inducements to ladies to disfigure them- j 
selves with various dyes injuring both their looks and their | 
hair, she has procured all varieties of very fine gray hair, j 
and can match the natural hair of any lady. Ths elegance l 
of her goods has made the wearing of gray hair quite fash* ; 
ionable. She has also introduced this season a nsw style, | 
which is very becoming to those who have low foreheads. 


It is known as “La Pompadour." For young ladies, she has 
Invented wliat is known as the “ English ” bong, which is 
having a great rage in New York City. Thus ail ladles can 
easily be suited by addressing her, and know that they are 
in the latest style. 

Thb Ivmsi Popularity of Arcadia woven brochf, for 
ladies’ sacques and basques, is warranted by ths excellence 
of this goods for these purposes. Unlike the ordinary vel¬ 
veteen brochft, they are not stamped, but woven, the figures 
always retaining their shape and style, and wearing even 
longer than many higher-priced goods of similar character. 
The necessity for an article of sufficient warmth for com¬ 
fort, and sufficient fineness of texture to make a stylish 
garment, that will take the place of furs on those occa¬ 
sions when furs are found to be too heavy, is very satis¬ 
factorily supplied by this Arcadia woven brochl, and in 
recommending it to oar readers we believe they will find it 
thoroughly sstirihetory In every way. 

The Products or The House of James Pyle and Sons, 
of New York, need no special mention among housekeepers, 
who are well aware of their sterling merit*. Among the 
rest, Pearline stands pre-eminent as a most valuable house¬ 
hold acquisition, and although its power as a dlrt-eradicator 
is so great, yet it is perfectly harmless to the skin and is a 
luxury in the bath, while the most delicate are not injured 
by its use. The sale of Pearline within the past five years 
has reached enormous proportions, and it has become a 
positive necessity in every house where It has once been 
used. 

One or the Great Necessities of a country-home is a 
good piano, and, while there are many houses that manu¬ 
facture excellent instruments, there are bat few that do so 
for a moderate price. Messrs. 0. C. Briggs A Oo n of Boston, 
Mass., however, are among the few that do, and if any of 
our readers are in want of a good piano, at moderate cost, 
they will do well to correspond with this firm. 

Hoestord’s Acid Phosphate—Overworked Nervous 
Systems. —l>r. Edward L. Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I 
consider it valuable In overworked nervous systems." 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

The Style or Decoration to be followed depends on a 
good many different circumstances. The size and nature 
of the room or hall, the locality, whether town or country, 
and the time which can be expended on the work, bare all 
to be taken Into account. 

When holly and mistletoe are scarce, very pretty and 
effective varieties are made by introdneing bulrushes, 
teazle-beads, pampas-grass, or any of the tall brown grease* 
to be found growing near water in the country. Throw 
should be gathered In the autumn, and well dried. If the 
bulrush-heads ate too ripe and shed their seeds, they 
should be dipped tn gum-water. Mountain-asb berrico 
and hips-and-haws should be gathered in the autumn, too, 
and preserved for Christmas use by soaking in strong 
brine. Lichens are very usefal as a background for red 
lettering, or to form the letters themselves on a colored 
background edged with leaves. The gray lichen can 
frequently be tom off In large pieces from the trunks 
of trees, and this variety is the most usefal for lettering; 
bat twigs and branches covered with moss and llcbea 
shonld be preserved just as they grow, as very quaint and 
effective decorations can be made by grouping these ia 
masses, with trails of ivy hanging from them. 

If artificial frost ft wished for, crushed glass—sold under 
the name of “ frost"—answer* the bast, or it can he mala 
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it borne by crushing white glees-old white bottles or ; 
pieces of broken window-panes— with a garden-roller. It is 
more effective then epeozu-salts—the coarse kind of which, 
however, is often used when glass cannot be procured. 
In either case, it is sprinkled over the surface of the 
leaves or cotton-wool snow, which have previously been 
coated with strong colorless gum. 

In small rooms, It Is not advisable to use artificial frost 
or enow of any kind, as it will not bear dose scrutiny, 
and distance Is necessary to give it a proper effect A 
Judicious use of gray lichen amongst glossy green leaves 
gives a very wintry appearance, and will not only bear 
close inspection, but does not look tawdry in the glaring 
light of day, which cannot be said for anything artificial. 

Japanese fans, as welt as thoee of ordinary shape made 
of paper, are very useflil for brightening up sombre rooms. 
They are very cheap, and are made in all varieties of 
brilliant colors. They look particularly well over pictures, 
not only as a temporary, but as a permanent decoration, 
as they break the monotonous straight lines of a number 
of picture-frames, and add a touch of color to the trails, 
where it is often very much wanted. 

Be careful to avoid an air of heaviness In small rooms. 
It is better to nse too little material than to let It appear 
overdone. Trails of ivy look light and graceful banging 
at the sides of a picture or mirror, springing from a light 
bunch at the top. If the sprays are refractory, they should 
be wired. Lauref has d disagreeable smell, add should be 
used sparingly in small rooms. 

A light trellis-work of leaves looks very well, to cover 
a blank space or hide an Ugly door. It la made by aewing 
single leaves on tape, or wiring them on thin laths of 
wood, with a cluster of leaves or berries where the bands 
cross each other. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Mgr Everything relating to this defartment shonld be 
addressed ** Puzzle Editor,'* Peterson's Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Maas. 

Axsvui TO Puzzles in November Number. 

No. 250. 

ROWBOAT 
B B I N S 
ACS 
T 

ICE 
M 0 t E S 
SCREENS 

No. 230. 

BRAVE 
B A V E N 
AVERT 
V E R G E 
ENTER 

No. ML 
Lawn-tennis. 


CHRISTMAS-GIFTS. 

How To Git* Them.— Everyone knows the old-fashioned 
way—in a stocking; a la Santa Claus. Another way, equally 
wreK known, is the Christmas-tree, or, as it is sometimes 


> called, the magic*tree. In this case, the giving takes plate 
in the evening, instead of,at breakfast. Christmas Eve is a 
nice time for it, or it may be lit up on Christmas Eve and 
admired* and the presents distributed the next day. If the 
occusion of the lighting-up is a juvenile party, the presents 

; should certainly be given theu and there; it is nieauly tan- 
; talizlng to a child to witness the wonderful tree, and go 

> away with nothing off it. 

But a new way is to have a bran pie. This possesses the 
charm of mystery, while it loses the prettiuess of the fairy- 
tree. A bran pie is simply a tub or box filled with bran, 
and covered round with colored gluze, or any decoration 
that may suggest itself at the moment. Into it the presents 
ore put, each wrapped separately, and scattered all about 
underneath the bran. When the party is assembled—ou 
Christmas Eve, say—lots must he drawn for first dive: draw¬ 
ing lots is always great fun to children. Then, in order, 

I they plunge a hand iuto the bran, and must take out the 
first parcel touched, and only one at a time. The parcels 
should have been previously addressed, so that, as a child 
brings one up, he hands it to the owner of the name writ¬ 
ten on. This gives an extra zest in diving. You may pick 
up thoee addressed to yourself. It Is best, in a bran pie, 
that the presents should be as small us possible, and that all 
the very little ones should have several for their share. 
This prolongs the excitement greatly. 

The ship is an old-fashioned way of conveying the gifts, 

; and can be contrived in this way: Get half a dozen of the 
;! nursery or kitchen chairs—not to scratch the‘better ones— 
and place them in a corndr of the room, hacks outside, so 
! aa to look like the prow of a ship; cover them round with 
; brown paper, on which mark with charcoal the Hues of 
the wood, portholes, etc.; fix a pole up iuside, and another 
horizontal at the bows ; then attach a line hung with (lags 
from one to another. This will look like a roughly-made 
ship. The fun of the ship-mode is that the presents are all 
in the hold of the vessel —L on the floor behind the 

chair*—which is supposed to be aiding into the room. The 
idea is that of “our ship coming in,’’ as we all say. If 
some old muslin and blue caHoo is rumpled round the 
prow, the effect of ripple la produced. Oiie of the boys of 
the party must be dressed aa a sailor, and stand on the seats 
of the chairs, descending Into the hold each time a name is 
called from the party in the room, aa they draw names from 
!; a bag, and fetching up the particular package wanted. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4»-£nry fiaxipt fa tkU Omk-Boak km bam tmud bp a 
practical hou s e k eeper. 

MEATS. 

Frafaou £feaf*.—Cut your venison In sliced, pound it, and, 
having heated your gridiron, greaas the bars, and place the 
meat on it Broil the venison very quickly over dear coals, 
and, as soon as it is done, put it on a dish, season with 
pepper and mlt and plenty or butter. 8eod it to the table 
immediately. Serve it with currant-jelly. The plates should 
he warm. 

Hobbit a4a-Fnm^isea —Out the rabbit In pieces, ami season 
it highly with salt and pepper and a very little mace. 
Just cover it with water. When the meat is quite tender, 
mix some flour with a large piece of butter; when the 
gravy is quite thick, add half a pint of port wine. Send 
it to the table very hot. 

Turkey Hashed .—Mix some flour with a pieoe of butter, 
stir It into some cream and a little veal-gravy till it boils 
up. Cut the turkey in pieces—aot too small—put it into 
the sauce, with grated lemon-peel, white pepper, and mace 
—pounded; a little mushroom-powder or catsup. Simmer 
it up. Oysters may be added. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Cutlets from Cold Roast Pork. —Cut the lean pert of the 
cold pork in slices, season them with eayenne-pepper, a 
little nit, and some finely-powdered Sage. Bro‘l them 
over a clear fire, and take care that they do not become 
scorched. Serve with tomato-cance. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pease - Pudding, to eat with Boded Pork. —Tie a pint of 
split peas in a cloth, leaving room to swell, but not more; 
put them in a stewpan of cold water, where let them boi) 
an hour uutil tender, but not at all watery; then turn 
them out of the cloth, rub them through a hair-sieve into 
a lnu»in, after which add one-quarter of a pound of butter. 
Season with a little white pepper and salt, and mix all 
well together with the yolks of three and one whole egg. 
Lightly flour a pudding-cloth, which lay in a small round- 
bottomed basin; pour in the mixture, tie up the cloth, and 
put the pudding to boil for an hour in a saucepan of 
boiling water. When done, turn it from the cloth npon 
a dish, and serve with any joint of boiled pork. 

Dried-Apple Sauce. —Wash some dried apples, and pour 
over them enough hot water to cover them. Let them 
stand all night. In the morning, put the apples and the 
water they were soaked in into a kettle, and, if there is ] 
not enough water to cook them, add some more. When j 
quite soft, mash them. They are greatly improved by j 
stewing some slices of lemon-peel with them. They may ] 
be seasoned with cinnamon or nutmeg. Sweeten to the 
taste. 

Dried-Peach Sauce may be prepared in the same manner 
as dried apples. 

Mashed Potatoes. —Boil some potatoes, and pass them 
through a sieve. Put them into a saucepan, with a good 
lump of butter, and salt to taste; add a little milk, and 
work them well with a spoon on a slow fire for some 
minutes, adding small quantities of milk as they get dry. j 

DESSERTS. 

Plum-Pudding.—It will be perceived there is very little 
flour and a great quantity of hreadcrumb; this is the 
great secret of a really light eqjoyable pudding; also ths \ 
number of hours boiling: as in general plum-paddings ars \ 
nearly all floor, with but little bread, and only half bailed j 
—consequently, a must indigestible mass. Judgment is 
always required in tying up* pudding, to leave it enough 
room to swell—yet not too roufh, 01 ; it will break; also 
to prepare the cloth, so as to exclude the water, to boil < 
briskly, and to keep all the pudding under and well ) 
supplied with water. One pound of raisins, stoned, one 
pound of currants, well washed, one pound of beef-suet, 
finely shred, three pounds of breadcrumb, one pound of 
soft sugar, the darkest to be had, one ounce of candled 
orange, cue ounce of caudied citron, eight eggs, half of a j 
nutmeg, grated, a dessertspoonful of ground ginger, three j 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk, and a wineglassful 
of brandy. Mix the ingredients well, and tie in a well 
buttered and floured cloth, taking care that no water can 
get in, but leaving room for the pudding to swell. When 
the wntcr boils, put In the pudding, and let it boil briskly 
for eight hours. When serving, decorate with blanched 
almonds on the top. 

Pntc*km .—‘Take three eggs, and stir them Into a pint 
of milk; add a good pinch of salt, and flour enough to 
make it into a thick smooth batter. Fiy in boiling fat 
till nearly done, roll over on either sM«s drain, and serve 
very hot with lemon and powdered loaf-sugar. The feat 
of towing the pancake In the pan reqnlres dexterity, but 
is not difficult if the hatter is very light. 

A relented English Pudding.— Half a pound each of 
Iteef-miet, well picked, powdered white sugar, and bread¬ 
crumb grated very fine, two eggs, and the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon; all well mixed together, and boiled 
for two hours. 


i Another Plum-Pudding. —One-half pound each of suet and 

? currants, three-fourths of a pound of raisins, four spoon- 
| fills of breadcrumb, three spoonfals of flour, five ounce® 
of sugar, three eggs, three ounces of citron, half a nutmeg, 
one spoonful of brandy, and a little milk. 

CAKK8. 

Home-Made Bride-Cake.—One pound of fine flour, on® 

; pound of butter, one pouud each of currants aod chopped 
sultanas, one pound of finely-sifted sugar, eight ounce® of 
citron, one ounce of sweet and one ounce of bitter almoudn* 

; well pounded, a wjneglaasful of brandy, a teaspoonful of 
rose-water, and ten large eggs. Beat the butter to a cream, 
then add the sugar, and mix well; next the raisins and 
currants, the chopped citron and almobds. Poor in tb® 
brandy, and stir the mixture for two or three minutes. 
Have whites and yolks of the eggs beaten separately, not 
lees than a quarter of an hour each; add the yolks to the 
cake, and, when well worked in, stir in the flour and 
Whites, adding the rose-water last. Beat the whole for 
ten minutes, place in a tin lined with buttered paper, and 
bake in a moderate oven. It will take from three to thru® 
and a half hjnpp. 

Gingerbread -—‘One and a half cope of mola s s e s, one cup 
of beef-dripping, two cups of sour milk, half a cup of 
brown sugar, two teaspoonfuls of carbonate-of-eoda, on® 
teaspoonful of salt. Powdered ginger and cinnamon to 
x About five cups of flour. Heat tb# molasses and 
d ipping; mix the spice, sugar, and half the flour. Pour 
upon them the hot mo Isaa c s. 

French Cake .—Five cups of flour, three of sugar, half a 
cup of butter, one cup of milk or cream, three egga, and 
a teas poo u ful of soda, dissolved. Beat the butter and 
sugar, whisk the eggs, and add to it; then add the flour, 
soda, and milk. Beat the whole very hard ten minutes. 
Grcaso your pans, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Pound-Coke with Fruit .—One and a half pouuds each of 
butter, sugar, and ruirius, qpe Rnd a quarter pounds of 
flour, flfteeu eggs, a small plate of sliced citron, and a 
heaping teaspoonful of mare. Wash the butter, work oat 
tho water, and cream tho sugar with it. Rub the raiaina 
in a little flour, and put them in last. 

Snow Pancakes.—It is not generally known that snow is 
a good substitute' for egg, in both paddings and pancakes. 
Two tablespoonfuls may be taken as the equivalent of an 
egg. Take it from a clean spot,v®nd the sooner St is used 
after It is taken iipdoars the bette^r. It fa to be beaten in. 
Just as eggs would be. ( 

■> / 


> ; 

FASHIONS FOft DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.— Visitiwj-Dbesp, OF Btitrx /CaJixl’s-Haib. The 
skirt Is trimmed down the right side and around the bottom 
with a band of bcaver-fur. A panel of lengthwise plaits is 
in the opening between two rows of fur on the right sMe. 
The tunic is plaited in at ihe'Watst, flrils In a fall puff, and 
is draped to look very bouffant behind. The jacket opens 
ovor a white camel’s-halr vest, is close-fitting, and is 
trimmed with Air. Dark-blue felt hat, trimmed with blue 
velvet and red wing/ 

Fio. ii.— Walking-Dress, or Black Siciurxxr. Tbs 
skirt hAS a side-plaited Bounoe. The long cloak Is of 
black velvet, and is trimmed with brown far. The hack is 
!; laid in plaits, and the sleeves are very deep. Bonnet of 
brown velvet, with roee-pink feathora. 

Fio. hi.—Evrniso-Dress, or Primrose-Colored Silk. 
The front of the skirt is trimmed with three flounces of 
white lace, falling over silk flonnees. Panels of white lace 
are at the side of the train, which is long and plain, with 
only a knife-plaiting at the bottom. The panels of white 
lace hate large plaittngs and knots of th# silk placed upon 
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them. Scarf-shaped drapery above the flounces In front. > 
Bodice high at the backhand Ailed In in the front with \ 
white lace. Large' bow of* ribbon on the left side of the \ 
aeck. | 

Fia. ir.— House-Dress, oir HVliotrom Ncn’s-Yeilino. > 
The skirt is trimmed with several rows of white lace. The < 
tunic is plaited in at the waist, and falls over the lace 5 
flounces in front. At the side it is draped high, and hangs 
in drapery at the back. The bodice is pointed back and 
front, hr made half-high, has short puffed sleeves, and is 
worn with a lace fichu. 

Fio. v.— Carriage-Dress, dr Green BEnoalikx. the 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with two knife-plaltlngs. 
The flounces above are pinked out. The drapery at the 
back fells to the bottom of the skirt. The ‘mantle Is made 
of an India shawl, formed to the figure, and edged with 
a fringe in which the colors of the shawl are combined. 
Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with folds of velvet and 
Mack feathers. 

Pxcf. vi.—R kdingote, or Dark-Blue Cloth. The bodice 
Is mode separate, and has a basque at the back, where the 
skirt is put on in triple plaits. The brandebourgs and 
bnttons are black, and the collar and muff are of black 
Astrakhan. The newest rodingotes and ulsters are now all 
made with plaits at the back, so as to fall gracefully over 
the tonrmtres that are now worn. 

Fio. vix.—H ouse -Dress, or CrEam-CUlcred Nun’s- 
Yxilimo. The skirt is trimmed with tucks or bias folds to 
the waist. The Princess dress is much draped at the side, 
and opens over the skirt ; it Is open in front'over a purple 
velvet waistcoat, and has a fichu trimming. The culls are 
also of purple velvet. •' > 

Fio. viii.—Walkino-Drsu, or Forest-Green Cash¬ 
mere. The underskirt is laid in lengthwise plaits. The 
overdress is the Princess shape, is tailor-cut, opens in front 
ovor the plaited skirt, an*Ms brimmed with a wide scarf of 
the cashmere, which iacaught op at.the right aide by a steel 
bookie, and well draped at the back. Steel-colored felt 
bonnet, with bands of green velvet and steel-colored 
feathers. 

Fia is.— Walking-Dress* or Cinnamon-Brown Coarse 
Camjcl’s-Hair. The redingoteis tight-fitting. Mid in trim¬ 
med down the front and around the bat Loss with a band of 
brown fur. The cuffs and collar are also of fur. Bcowu felt 
hat, trimmed with brown velvet cockade and an aigrette. 

Fio. x.—Pklerinx, or} Brown Fur, trimmed with tails 
of the far, both on the sleeves and at the hack. Muff of : 
the same fur. Browa plush bonnet. . 

Fio. xi.—Pelerine, or Black Fox-Fob, fastened with 
a silver clasp. 

Fio. xii.— Murr, or Black Fox-Fox, with a small fox’s ; 
head at the tdp. 

Fio. xm.—MuFr, or S^al-Brqwn Plush,, trimmed with ' 
seal-brown satin ruche and a bow of ribbon to match. 

Fio. xiv.— Winter Mantle, or Seal-Skin, with ling 
fronts, and cut to fit easily over the tournure. It is bor¬ 
dered wtth beaver-fur. Muff and bonnet to match. 

Fio. xv.— Casaooue, or Black Ottoman Silk, trimmed 
with black lace. The Jet vest and collar make this an 
exceedingly dressy garment. 

Fio. xvi.— Chemisette Collar, or Crkam - COLORED 
Gauze, embroidered in floss-silk of the same color. A very 
dressy addition to a plain costume. 

Fio. xvii.— New Style or Dressing the Hair. The 
ornaments are large gilt ball pins. 

Fro. xviii.—New-Style Visiting-Toilette. The dress 
IS of black satin. The mantle is of India cashmere, and Is 
trimmed with a-band of far. Black brocaded velvet would 
be equally handsome. Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed 
with lace and black and pink feathers. 

General REMAitKs.-^SVe hirer but little to add to what we 
■aid in the November nttmber. It is quite Impossible to say 


what color is the most fashionable for winter. All shade# 
of red are worn, froth quite light and brilliaut for house- 
wear'to the dark wine-color'for street-Use. The rich 
cardinal-red, poppy-red, tomato-red, duhTia-red, are largely 
employed, if not for whole suits, for trimmings, such as 
cuffii, Collars, revers, folds, etc., etc. " 

Then there are all shades of greeh, brown, and gray; and 
the delicate heliotrope-color, so fashionable a few years ago, 
has agaih made its appearance. Tills color Is very pretty 
in Itself, but usually not becoming. 

Woolen* are word in preference to silk for walking-dresses; 
but, while many are only of otie plain material, others have 
trimmings of silk, velvet, or 1 of sotrifc'brochdd stuff. Many 
of these -woolen materials are also figured with different 
colors, such as a dark-blue ground with single red cherriei 
scattered over it. Others have rings, large or small dots, 
leaves, or detached flowers. Such material is used princi¬ 
pally fbr the bodice and tunic, while the pettlooat is Of the 
Name color as the ground, but plain. 

For house-wear and fall-dress, the stripes and flowers and 
large figures of Marie Antoinette’s tlrtie ato very jwpnlar. 
These materials'are knost sumptuous, and are rather plainly 
made, with bnt few draperies, and are always combined 
with plainer stuflfc. 

The drapery on tkirtt ft simple, and generally arranged at 
the back, the fronts or sides being in flat panels or straight 
plaits. i 

Many 0/ the bodice* for tunue-toear have a small point fn 
front, are short on tho hips, with either short postillions or 
points at the back. Other bodices have waistcoats, either 
plain or fait. 

Lace, far, chenStte and jet fringe*, feather-band*, etc., are all 
eqitAlly fashionable os trimmings, and velvet, cut on the 
bias, is very much liked. 

Mantle* are long and comfortablo. They have plaits at 
the back, that they may fall easily over tho fall skirts, or 
are cut with so much spring that the effect is equally good. 
Figured materials are osed for these mantles very frequently, 
though plain cloth, ottoman Bilk, and velvet are fashion¬ 
able. 

Mantelet* which are shorter are the more stylish, perhaps, 
than the long mantle or cloak, but are less warm. 

Bonnet* change bnt little. Almost anything is worn that 
is becoming. Ail bonnets, however, are Usually close to 
the sides of the bead. Neck-trimming is worn so high that 
some ladies dispense with strings to the bonnet; but this 
is, as a rule, a most unbecoming fashion. Bonnets are made 
of & combination of many materials—Velvet, satin, and 
embroidery are frequently seen in the same bonnet, with 
Taco or jet trimming and feathers, tribal!y the most stylish 
bonnet is the plainest. 


Ott’R PARI8 LETTER. 

Rue dm Petite Chants. 

The last month has brought about no modifications or 
novelties in the shapes Of hats and bdnnefs, bnt has 
introduced some new materials as well as trimmings. One 
Of the most novel is an Imitation of Astrakhan fur, com¬ 
posed of silk, arid; very soft and glossy. It is shown in the 
various fashionable shades of brown and gray, and is made 
up with velvet, folds of velvet usually composing the 
front of the bonnet In this new stuff, and the strings being 
of Velvet tb correspond, T6r dress-hats, nets of beads, 
either black or colored, aro made up over a velvot founda¬ 
tion, the bonnet-front being covered with ornaments or 
fringe# of beAdg matching the network. A jwile-ycllow 
velvet looks well under a jet network, and so does one of 
brilliant scarlet. A net in gold braid and moss-green 
cheiillTe was made up oter moss-green velvet, ami had a 
frontage of geranium-leaves in silk reined with gold 
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children’s fashions 


embroidery. The head* of birds, combined with the breast* 
plumage and the wings, are all the rage for the trimming 
ef the diminutire capotes that are universally worn. 
Bonnets are shown with the crown and sides composed of 
the smooth neck-plumage of the lophophore and other 
similar birds, and with the frontage in velvet. A curi¬ 
ous innovation is the style of bonnets prepared for 
wearing with the tailor-made suits; they are largely com¬ 
posed of wide worsted braid, intermixed with velvet. One 
bonnet in this style had the crown and sides covered with 
black worsted braid, doubled and set on transversely in the 
guise of folds, the front of the bonnet being composed of 
black velvet, and having a large black velvet bow set in 
front. This worsted braid is also employed in trimming 
hats, cream-white being effective on black velvet. The 
favorite shape for hats continues to be the Henri IV; they 
are usually composed of velvet or of colored felt. In the 
latter instance, strong contrasts of colon are sometimes 
seen between the hat and its trimming; thus a dark-garnet 
felt has its brim and trimmings in dark-blue velvet. 

Worth is cotnbiuing also some very daring contrasts of 
color in his later winter-costumes. For instance, I have 
aeon at his establishment a walking-dress in ruby valvot, 
with the underskirt in dark-green velvet, bordored with a 
wide band of fur. The overdress wm gracefully caught up 
in full draperies, tho breadths being bordered with a slight 
embroidery of leaves, in ruby sewing-silk. The same dress 
was shown with the overdress in bottle-green cloth, and the 
fur-bordered underskirt in garnet velvet. Worth is using 
light ladyVcloths as well as twilled cashmeres for walking- 
dresses. Braids of all kinds are extensively used for trim¬ 
ming, even narrow gold braid being employed on certain 
shades, such as a mouse-gray, which is also relieved by hem- 
linings of prune velvet on the draperies. The new shade 
of prune is very dark, being almost black. Worth is trim¬ 
ming eveuing-dreasea with looking-glass beads, and is using 
uncut velvet and tulle in combination. His last invention 
Is a BUperb gold lace, wide enough to be used as flounces, 
and for draperios for skirt-fronts on evening-dresses. The 
first toilotte on which this new and gorgeous lace was used 
was a ball-dress for the Empress of Russia. His cloaks this 
season are either very long or very short, and are usually 
extremely elaborate, colored velvets, embroidered with 
designs in brilliant contrasting hues, being amongst the 
most striking. He has also introduced a new material for 
combining with cashmeres for walking-dresses; it is s 
dark uncut velvet, embroidered in arabesque designs with 
pale-colored chenille. In various shades of red it is very 
effective. 

Wide worsted brakes are so popular that they are seen on 
all styles of dresses in woolen materials, care being always 
taken to match the material in the trimming. Very pretty 
simple walking-dresses are made with plain underskirts 
encircled with row upon row of braid, the high-looped under¬ 
skirt and short corsage being bosdsred with the same trim¬ 
ming, and also the short jacket, if one is supplied with the 
costume. Another effective style in oaabmere is to have 
the skirt tucked from waist to hem, the tucks being about 
one Inch and a half wide. The overskirt and comge are 
bordered with braid. A very pretty morning-dress is in 
white cloth or cashmere, cut Princess, and trimmed with 
rows of wide white worsted braid. 

Very tasteful and fantastic little muffs in cloth or In velvet 
are now shown; In the latter material scarlet is the favorite 
color. They are drawn into folds and are trimmed at the 
ends with a full fringe of oock's-feathers corresponding in 
hue with the velvet. A bright-plnmaged little bird, or the 
head of a larger bird or small animal, is set on the top, I 
have even seen the head of a small hedgehog so employed. 
The cloth muffs are trimmed with folds or bows of velvet, 
and also with birds, small paroquets being those usually 
•elected for the purpose. 


Fans are now carried of more moderate size, those of 
oetrich-fcathera with tortoise-shell mountings being atilt 
the most fashionable. Lace faus have now very large 
leaves, the mountings of mother-of-pearl or of tortoise¬ 
shell being of comparatively small dimensions as compared 
with them. Fans In oock’s-feathers, in the feathers of t)»e 
Argus-pheaaant, and in peacock's-featherv, are shown with 
tortoise-shell sticks, and are carried in demi-toilette. In 
tact, feather-fans, in every grade of elegance, are all t)»e 
rage, and have well-nigh driven all other styles from the 
} field. 

| The newest note-paper has the day of the week stamped 
\ transversely in gold, or iu dark-brown or blue, across the 
\ left-bund corner of the shoet, in a fisc-simile of the owner's 

! ' handwriting. The envelope is stamped to correspond. 

In jewelry, small circular brooches continue to supersede 
\ the lace-pin. Some of the designs for these ornaments are 
J very fantastic, as for instance: a diamond owl sitting In the 
\ curve of a diamond crescent, a swarm of sapphire flies 
} with diamond wings clustering around a daisy in diamonds 
\ and gold, or an enameled butterfly with outspread wing* 
} caught in a silver cobweb stretched between two diamond 
v columns. The most tasteful of these ornaments is a finely- 
enameled medieval head, forming a miniature of small sii# 
\ and of great beauty, set in a circle of very small diamonds, 
v The execution of the miniature is very fine, and the oraa- 
\ meut thus composed is really artistic, 
j Lucy H. Hoops*. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

1 Fia. i. —Bov's Wistkb Coat, or Gsat Clots. The bot- 

i tom, sides, front, and belt are edged with a narrow border 
j of Astrakhan. The collar and cuflk are of the same. Ckp 
1 of gray cloth, bordered with Astrakhan, 
j Fiq. n. — Little Girl's Dousuc-BstArrsn Coat, or 
\ Brows Cloth. Ths trimming around the bottom, collar, 
| muff, and cuQb are of sealrekin. Fisherman's cap, of red 
l cloth, with long end and tassel, and edged with seal-akin. 
J Fio. m.— Girl's Douvls-Brkasted Coat, or Faws- 
\ Colored Cloth. There are large pockets, end a large 
| shoulder-cape, machine-stitohed. Dark-brown felt hot, 
| with fawn-colored feather. 

\ Fic. iv, —Bor's Costume, or Blach Velvet. The knlck- 
i erbockers are edged with for. Louis XV coat, of Mark 
\ velvet, edged with far. The large pockets are aim edged 
1 with It, as well as the collar and cuAl Black velvet hat, 

J bordered with far. 


OUB PUBCHA8ING AGENCY. 

We have eetablithed a %reU-orgauixcd Purchasing Afmay, 
-tad are now supplying the bed selected pood* ai the lowest 
pricks, to the entire tatw/action of off who favor m with (Mr 
orders. Special attention is given to every article bought. 
We make a speciality of Ladies', Gentlemen '*, and Children'e 
Wear, Wedding Outfit*, Infant*' Wardrobe*, Wedding, Hobday/ 
and Birthday Present*, etc. 

The advantage* gained by aB persons sen ding their orders tu 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the earing of money, time , and trouble. 

Sample* furnished only on reoeipt of 25 cents. Circular* ere 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particular* and 
mode of doing busmen*. Remember all are mred—not only our 
reader* and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods er 
s wearing a pp meL Address afi order* and rmswunnirstio— far 
) our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

< LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA , PA m 
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